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Near  View  of  Coffee  Clusters  Ready  for  Picking 


Typical  Coffee  Plantation,  Showing  Large  Shade  Trees 


COFFEE  CULTURE  IN  THE  HILLS  OF  PORTO  RICO 
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PORTO  RICO’S  COFFEE  PROBLEM 

^ This  Article  is  an  Examination  Into  the  alleged  Critical  Coffee  Situa= 
tion  in  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Remedy  that  Lies  so  Close  at  Hand  in  the 
Development  of  a Logical  American  Market.  Coffee  is  the  Only  Product 
of  the  Island  which  has  not  been  “Americanized.’*  ^ Porto  Rico  has 
Recovered  Rapidly  from  the  Effects  of  the  Spanish  War,  as  well  as  from  the 
Hurricane  in  1899,  which  Wiped  Out  Whole  Districts.  The  Cost  of 
Labor  has  Increased,  but  Better  Transportation  Facilities  Prevail. 

By  Harwood  Hull 

San  Juan,  Porto  Rico 


Apropos  of  the  latest  movement  to  aid  Porto 
Rico  coffee,  it  is  significant  that  coffee  is  the 
only  important  product  of  Porto  Rico  that  Ameri- 
can capital  has  not  been  interested  in  exploiting 
since  the  establishment  of  an  American  govern- 
ment on  the  island  in  1898,  and  it  is  the  only  island 
product  which  the  United  States  market  does  not 
almost  completely  absorb. 

Porto  Rico  coffee  is  a fancy  product  of  very 
distinctive  qualities,  generally  best  described  to 
the  laym&n  as  an  “after-dinner”  type  of  coffee, 
low  in  caffein  content,  limited  in  quantity  and 
much  sought  after  by  Spain,  Latin  Europe  and 
Cuba. 

Coffee  exporters  are  not  averse  to  selling  tbiis 
coffee  to  the  United  States,  while,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  growers  believe  that  an  American  market 
— now  considered  the  natural  outlet  for  all  Porto 
Rico  products — would  result,  if  not  in  better 
prices,  at  least  more  profitable  to  them  ultimately 
because  of  the  added  outlet  for  their  product,  and 
because,  also,  it  might  give  the  grower,  or  group 
of  growers,  an  opportunity  to  market  direct  to  the 
large  purchaser  in  the  United  States.  The  ex- 
porter is  a merchant,  and  naturally  will  sell  where 
the  best  market  is  offered. 

Spain  and  Cuba  are  the  chief  consumers  of 
Porto  Rico  coffee,  largely  because,  through  long 
years  of  use,  they  have  formed  a taste  for  the 
distinctive  qualities  it  possesses. 

Island's  Only  Un-Americanized  Product 
Coffee  is  the  only  important  agricultural  prod- 
uct of  Porto  Rico  the  marketing  of  which  has  not 
been  Americanized  since  the  Spanish-American 
war  and  the  aquisitidn  of  the  island  by  the  United 
States  in  1898,  and  the  coffee  industry  is  the  only 
one  that  has  not  shared  in  the  general  growth 
and  prosperity  that  has  followed  in  the  years  since 
American  occupation.  Coffee  is  practically  the 


only  product  of  the  island  which  goes  into  foreign 
export,  despite  the  fact  that  it  pays  a duty  in 
every  country  in  which  it  is  consumed  to  any 
great  extent.  Approximately  90  per  cent  of  all 
the  island’s  products  are  marketed  in  the  United 
States,  and  coffee  makes  up  almost  entirely  the 
remaining  10  per  cent  of  the  island’s  exports 
which  goes  Jnto  the  foreign  trade.  All  Porto 
Rican  products  enter  the  United  States  duty- 
free. 

Three  important  reasons  may  be  given  why 
Porto  Rico  coffee  has  so  far  not  found  a market 
in  the  United  States : 

(1)  Before  1898  Porto  Rico  was  a Spanish 
colony,  and  Spain  was  the  largest  consumer  of 
Porto  Rico  coffee.  Other  Latin  countries  in 
Europe  had  developed  a liking  for  the  coffee  from 
Spain.  The  Spanish  demand  was  due  not  only  to 
the  natural  excellence  of  the  coffee  itself,  but 
because  of  the  Spanish  system  of  fostering  one 
industry  in  one  colony  and  restricting  it  in  others. 
The  growing  of  coffee  was  favored  in  Porto  Rico 
and  it  was  admitted  into  Spain  and  Cuba  on  a 
basis  which  discouraged  competition  from  other 
countries.  The  taste  for  Porto  Rico  coffee  has 
lingered,  even  from  the  separation  of  the  two 
former  colonies — Porto  Rico  and  Cuba — from  the 
mother  country. 

(2)  The  business  of  exporting  Porto  Rico  cof- 
fee has  remained  in  the  same  hands  since  1898 
as  before,  and  generally  speaking  these  exporting 
houses,  which  handle  coffee  on  a strictly  mer- 
chandising basis,  have  sold  the  island’s  coffee 
where  there  was  a natural  demand  for  it,  and 
have  not  attempted  seriously  to  create  a new 
market.  In  most  instances,  also,  these  export- 
ing houses  are  Spanish,  or  controlled  by  other 
Europeans,  who  until  recent  years  at  least  have 
be-en  somewhat  more  familiar  with  European 
methods — due  to  long  years  of  dealings  before  the 
Spanish-American  war — than  they  have  with 
those  of  the  United  States.  There  are  a few 
Porto  Rico  exporters.  In  few  instances  is  the 
grower  also  an  exporter  and  the  exporter  is  sel- 
dom a grower. 

(3)  Porto  Rico  coffee  has  been  almost  un- 
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known  in  the  United  States,  so  that  there  has  been- 
little  opportunity  for  the  product  to  win  a market 
for  itself  there  on  its  own  merits. 

Entire  Districts  Wiped  Out  by  Storm 

With  the  change  from  Spanish  to  American 
government  Porto  Rico  coffee  no  longer  enjoys 
duty-free  entry  into  Spain  and  Cuba.  This  in 
itself  was  a most  grievous  disturbance  to  the 
business,  and  before  the  industry  could  become 
adjusted  to  new  conditions  the  island  was  visited 
by  a severe  hurricane  in  1899  which  all  but  wiped 
out  the  entire  coffee  districts. 

For  ten  years  prior  to  1898  coffee  producers  had 
been  the  most  prosperous  people  in  the  island  and 
coffee  was  the  chief  article  of  export.  In  many 
instances  the  growers  had  borrowed  money  freely 
at  high  rates  of  interest,  and  probably  would 
have  faced  a financial  crisis  without  the  change 
of  government  and  incidental  readjustments 
which  it  necessitated  and  without  the  added  storm 
disaster.  These  two  unforeseen  events,  however, 
left  many  plantations,  which  previously  had  been 
most  productive,  in  a woeful  state,  and  it  was  not 
infrequent  that  the  planter  lost  his  plantation  for 
debt. 

The  coffee  industry  stands  to-day  where  it  did 
twenty  years  ago,  although  apparently  there  has 
been  a gradual  gain  in  the  average  prices  received 
for  the  exported  crop.  For  the  ten  years  prior  to 
the  Spanish-American  war  coffee  was  the  island’s 
chief  item  of  export,  and  during  the  same  period 
the  industry  had  reached  its  height  of  production. 
For  the  ten  years  from  1888  to  1897,  inclusive,  the 
average  yearly  exports  of  coffee  amounted  to 
46,600,000  pounds,  and  the  average  price  received 
was  13.53  cents  per  pound.  The  largest  exporta- 
tion in  any  year  was  in  1896,  when  the  island 
marketed  approximately  58,000,000  pounds.  This 
was  also  the  most  valuable  crop,  being  worth 
about  $9,000,000.  In  1897,  the  year  before  the 
war,  51,000,000  pounds  of  coffee  were  exported. 
All  figures  for  years  between  1898  and  1900  are 
from  reports  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  those 
since  1900  from  Insular  Government  sources. 

Rapid  Recovery  from  Storm  and  War 

There  are  no  export  figures  available  for 
the  years  1898,  1899  and  1900,  but  with  the 
change  in  government  and  the  damage  caused  by 
the  hurricane  in  1899,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  these 
were  years  of  uncertainty  and  depression  in  the 
coffee  industry.  In  1901,  the  year  in  which  civil 
government  was  established  in  Porto  Rico,  and 
when  the  island  was  made  a custom  district  of 
the  United  States,  the  exportations  of  coffee 
amounted  to  a little  over  12,000,000  pounds.  The 


next  few  years  showed  rapid  recovery  from  the 
effects  of  the  storm  damage  of  1899,  so  that  in 
1902  the  exportations  reached  27,000,000,  in  1903 
35,000,000  pounds;  1904  approximately  the  same, 
while  in  1905  there  was  almost  a crop  failure,  and 
less  than  17,000,000  pounds  were  exported. 

In  the  ten  years  since  1907,  however,  the  indus- 
try has  gradually  extended  itself,  so  that  in  1915 
the  exports  reached  51,125,000  pounds,  the  largest 
crop  for  export  since  1896,  and  the  second  largest 
exportation  in  the  history  of  the  industry.  The 
average  exportation  for  the  years  1907  to  1916, 
inclusive,  has  been  40,400,000  pounds  annually, 
about  6,000,000  less  annually  than  for  the  ten 
years  before  the  war,  but  the  prices  received  have 
averaged  14.45  cents  per  pound,  or  almost  i cent 
per  pound  more  than  during  the  ten-year  period 
before  the'war.  The  highest  price  received  dur- 
ing this  period  was  17.10  cents  in  1913.  This 
price  had  been  exceeded  but  twice  before,  avail- 
able figures  for  1877  showing  the  average  price 
for  that  year  as  19  cents,  while  in  1878  the 
average  price  is  recorded  as  19.40  cents. 

Why  the  Producers  Are  Not  so  Prosperous 

But  while  tlie  average  export  price  for  the  past 
ten  years  has  been  the  best  for  any  ten-year 
period  of  the  industry  for  which  records  are  avail- 
able, the  coffee  grower  has  not,  it  is  generally 
believed,  been  so  prosperous  as  in  the  ten-year 
period  preceding  the  change  from  Spanish  to 
American  government.  This,  at  least,  is  the  gen- 
eral complaint  heard  in  the  coffee  districts,  and 
various  reasons  are  advanced  for  it. 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  advanced  for  this  al- 
leged lack  of  participation  by  the  grower  in  recent 
years  in  the  apparent  good  prices  is  that  in  Span- 
ish times  the  Spanish  provincial  coinage  then  in 
use  in  the  island  had  a greater  relative  buying 
power  than  has  the  American  dollar  of  to-day. 
This  is  a generally  accepted  fact,  and  if  true  it 
is  probably  due  to  world-wide  conditions  which 
have  greatly  increased  the  cost  of  living  and  cor- 
respondingly decreased  the  buying  value  of  a 
dollar  rather  than  to  any  local  conditions  due 
primarily  to  a change  in  government.  Unques- 
tionably the  needs  of  the  coffee  planter  and  those 
dependent  upon  this  industry,  and  the  cost  of 
these  necessities  have  increased  out  of  proportion 
to  any  increase  in  price  for  which  the  island’s 
coffee  has  been  sold. 

Another  interesting  and  significant  fact  is  that 
in  Spanish  times  selling  prices  were  expressed  in 
terms  of  Spanish  provincial  currency,  so  that 
to-day  older  coffee  producers  and  merchants  re- 
call prices  of  20  to  30  cents  per  pound.  But  a 
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After  the  Pulping  Process  the  Coffee  is  Dried  Upon  Cement  Floors 


Mules  Carry  the  Coffee  in  Bags  from  the  Hills  to  the  Seaports 


DRYING  AND  TRANSPORTING  PORTO  RICO  COFFEE 
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price  of  24  cents  per  pound,  for  example,  con- 
sidering the  relative  value  of  the  money  Avith  the 
American  dollar  to-day,  and  considering  the  rate 
of  exchange,  would  be  equivalent  to  approxi- 
mately 14.40  cents  American  money.  “Twenty- 
four  cents,”  regardless  of  the  value  of  the  cent, 
sounds  like  considerably  more  than  “fourteen 
cents.” 

Gradual  Increase  in  Cost  of  Labor 

There  has  been  a gradual  increase  in  the  cost 
of  agricultural  labor  and  other  incidental  items 
entering  the  cost  of  production,  together  with  a 
probable  increase  in  taxation,  due  to  the  imposi- 
tion of  a property  tax  since  the  establishment  of 
American  civil  government,  a form  of  taxation 
unknown  in  Spanish  times. 

Latest  available  figures  compiled  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department  of  the  Insular  Government  for 
the  purpose  of  taxation  show  that  for  the  tax 
year  1915-1916  there  were  167,137  acres  of  land 
planted  to  coffee  valued  at  $10,341,592,  or  at  an 
average  of  $61.87  per  acre.  In  1910  there  were 
151,000  acres  planted  in  coffee.  The  value  of  the 
coffee  lands  vary  greatly,  according  to  location, 
accessibility,  productivity  and  other  minor  market 
conditions.  There  are  over  5,000  separate  coffee 
plantations. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  coffee  in  Porto  Rico 
is  the  small  farmers’  crop,  and  that  there  are 
more  small  land  holders  engaged  in  coffee  grow- 
ing than  in  any  of  the  other  agricultural  pursuits. 
For  this  reason  the  prosperity  of  the  industry 
is  considered  of  great  economic  and  social  im- 
portance to  the  island  as  a whole.  And  it  is  be- 
cause of  this  very  fact — coffee  growing  being  in 
the  hands  of  so  many  small  growers — that  there 
is  so  much  complaint  about  their  lack  of  pros- 
perity following  last  year’s  short  crop  of  but 
32,000,000  pounds  for  export. 

An  Ideal  Crop  for  the  Hilltops 

Coffee  is  grown  on  the  hillsides  and  hilltops  of 
the  lands  lying  back  from  the  coast.  It  is  con- 
sidered an  ideal  crop  for  these  lands  that  are  apt 
to  be  more  or  less  inaccessible,  and  which,  there- 
fore, makes  it  impracticable  to  attempt  to  grow  on 
them  any  crop  of  a perishable  nature.  Coffee  will 
stand  considerable  rough  handling  in  transporta- 
tion without  losing  anything  in  value,  whereas  a 
perishable  commodity,  while  it  might  be  readily 
produced  in  the  hills  given  over  to  coffee,  could 
never  be  gotten  to  market.  It  is  considered  that 
coffee  is  the  one  crop  that  can  be  satisfactorily 
produced  in  the  hills,  and  that  it  is  the  one  indus- 
try which  has  the  greatest  possibilities  of  future 
development. 


The  industry  gives  employment  to  a great  many 
people,  and  in  the  harvest,  particularly,  all  mem- 
bers of  the  family  join.  The  wants  of  the  people 
engaged  in  the  industry  are  small,  although  with 
changes  in  government  and  economic  conditions 
they  have  been  increasing. 

Coffee  in  Porto  Rico  is  grown  under  shade 
trees,  which  serve  the  purpose  of  protecting  the 
small  coffee  shrubs  or  trees  from  wind  and  too 
much  sun,  and  at  the  same  time  help  to  bind  the 
hillside  soils  from  washing  away  during  heavy 
rains,  and,  besides,  provide  much  humus.  As  most 
of  the  shade  trees  are  legumes  they  add  consider- 
able fertility  to  the  soil. 

The  cost  of  production  per  hundred  pounds 
varies  greatly,  as  does  the  average  production  per 
acre.  Almost  any  individual  coffee  grower  might 
dispute,  any  average  cost  of  production  figures. 
However,  it  may  be  said  that  the  average  produc- 
tion for  the  island  is  not  less  than  300  pounds 
to  the  acre,  and  is  probably  more.  Six  and  seven 
"hundred  pounds  to  the  acre  is  not  an  unusual 
production  from  fair  coffee  land  during  an 
average  year.  Even  much  larger  yields  are  re- 
ported from  the  best  coffee  lands  annually.  Esti- 
mates of  cost  of  production  vary  from  $6  to  $8 
per  hundred  pounds.  Different  planters  figure 
differently,  when  they  figure  at  all,  and  it  is 
rather  difficulty  to  get  an  accurate  idea  of  just 
what  coffee  costs  to  produce  and  at  what  price  the 
grower  actually  commences  to  make  a profit  on 
his  product. 

Better  Facilities  for  Transportation 

Because  of  better  and  more  numerous  roads 
through  the  mountains  the  coffee  growers  are 
able  to  market  their  crop  to  better  advantage  than 
formerly,  because  of  easier  delivery  to  the  nearest 
port.  In  most  instances  the  grower,  with  as  much 
as  1,000  pounds  or  more  of  coffee  for  sale,  sells 
it  directly  to  the  exporter  for  delivery  in  the  port. 
The  smaller  grower,  with  but  a fe-w  hundred 
pounds  to  dispose  of,  generally  sells  to  the  nearest 
storekeper,  who,  after  collecting  many  small  lots, 
in  turn  sells  to  the  exporter.  Until  comparatively 
recent  years  many  of  the  growers  had  but  one 
outlet  for  their  coffee,  and  that  was  through  the 
nearby  storekeeper.  Better  transportation  facili- 
ties, developed  during  the  past  fifteen  years,  have 
brought  the  grower  and  the  exporter  nearer  to- 
gether. 

At  the  port  coffee  generally  is  sold  either 
f.  o.  b.  or  c.  i.  f.,  according  to  terms  agreed  upon 
between  exporter  and  purchaser,  and  when  docu- 
ments for  shipment  are  prepared  the  exporter 
takes  them  to  the  local  bank  and  draws  enough 
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In  Some  of  the  Factories  the  Coffee  is  Sorted  by  Hand 


A Factory  Where  the  Grading  and  Polishing  is  Done  by  Machinery 


OLD  AND  NEW  METHODS  OF^  CLEANING JAND  SORTING 
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against  them,  so  that  in  most  instances  export 
sales  are  as  a practical  matter  cash  transactions. 

■ Some  sales  are  made  on  consignments,  in  which 
event  the  seller  waits  60  or  90  days  longer  for 
settlement. 

Generally  speaking,  coffee  from  the  district 
around  Yauco  is  considered  of  a superior  quality 
and  brings  a premium.  The  most  sought-after 
coffee  in  the  island  is  that  termed  “caracolillo,” 
or  peaberry.  The  normal  coffee  berry  divides  in 
two,  while  the  ‘“caracolillo”  coffee  is  a rounded 
berry,  in  which  the  two  halves  of  the  berry  have 
been  formed  into  one.'  This  coffee  commands  the 
highest  price,  and  it  is  sorted  out  from  the  other 
coffee  in  grading. 

European  War  Upset  the  Export  Market 

The  European  \^ar,  coming  just  before  the 
coffee  harvest  of  1914,  upset  the  market,  and  to- 
gether with  the  large  crop  available  for  export 
forced  prices  to  the  lowest  level  of  five  years. 
The  crop  following  the  first  year  of  the  war  was 
marketed  at  an  average  price  of  13.80  cents, per 
pound,  a drop  of  almost  2 cents  from  the  price 
of  the  previous  year.  The  war  has  also  made  it 
impossible  to  supply  some  of  the  countries  nor- 
mally using  large  quantities  of  the  island’s  coffee. 

The  United  States,  due  to  the  war  conditions  in 
Europe,  took  over  4,000,000  pounds  of  Porto  Rico 
coffee  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  with  June,  1915. 
This  is  the  largest  quantity  of  coffee  the  island 
has  ever  marketed  in  the  United  States.  For  the 
year  ending  June,  1916,  but  little  over  500,000 
pounds  of  Porto  Rico  coffee  was  purchased  by  the 
United  States.  This  represents  approximately 
the  normal  consumption  of  the  island’s  coffee  in 
the  United  States.  The  coffee  crop  now  being- 
harvested  is  considered  of  excellent  quality,  and 
estimates  indicate  that  there  will  be  an  excess 
of  45,000,000  pounds  for  export.  Indications  are 
that  prices  will  be  good  for  the  entire  crop. 

Coffee  was  first  produced  in  Porto  Rico,  it  is 
generally  believed,  in  1775,  and  the  coffee  grown 
here  is  scientifically  described  as  coffea  arabiica 
The  claim  is  made  for  it  that  it  is  very  low  in 
caffein  content  as  compared  with  other  well- 
known  coffees,  and  while  the  proportion  of  caffein 
found  in  roasted  Porto  Rico  coffee  is  not  always 
the  same,  expert  analyses  have  been  made  show- 
ing from  0.80  to  0.88  per  cent  of  caffein  as  com- 
pared with  1.81  per  cent  of  coffein  in  Santos  and 
1.28  in  Mocha. 

As  compared  with  most  coffees  popular  in  the 
United  States,  Porto  Rico  coffee  may  be  best 
described  as  an  “after-dinner”  coffee,  although 
locally  it  is  almost  invariably  served  with  milk. 


Porto  Ricans  are  inclined  to  roast  their  coffee 
very  black.  In  the  Porto  Rican  home  coffee  is 
roasted  almost  daily,  and  only  enough  is  roasted 
for  the  daily  needs  of  the  family.  It  is  then 
ground  to  a powder,  and  a strong  extract  made 
by  pouring  hot  water  over  the  powdered  coffee 
placed  in  a bag  of  thick  cotton  cloth.  The  water 
is  poured  slowly  and  the  extract  permitted  to  drip, 
and  the  first  extracts,  still  hot,  are  poured  back 
over  the  coffee  for  several  times  until  all  of  the 
strength  has  been  extracted.  This  extract  is  then 
kept  for  the  day  and  it  is  diluted  to  the  individual 
taste  by  adding  boiling  milk. 


PORTO  RICO  GROWERS  UNITE 


Preliminary  Steps  Taken  to  Form  a Corporation 
to  Supply  Coffee  to  a Roasting  and  Distributing 
House  in  New  York  in  an  Effort  to  Develop  a 
United  States  Market. 


[special  correspondence] 

San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,  Dec.  16,  1916. 

A MEETING  of  coffee  growers  was  recently 
held  in  the  offices  of  the  National  Coffee 
Growers’  Association  at  Ponce,  and  as  a result 
preliminary  steps  are  being  taken  to  form  a cor- 
poration among  the  coffee  growers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supplying  coffee  to  a roasting  and  dis- 
tributing house  in  New  York  in  an  effort  to  es- 
tablish a United  States  market  for  Porto  Rico 
coffee. 

A committee  of  seven  was  named  by  the 
growers  to  work  out  the  details  of  the  local  cor- 
poration and  to  report  at  another  meeting  in  the 
near  future.  On  this  committee  are  X.  Mariani, 
president  of  the  National  Coffee  Growers’  Asso- 
ciation, chairman;  Carlos  Lopez  de  Tord,  R.  del 
Valle,  R.  B.  Noyes,  F.  L.  Toro,  all  of  Ponce,  and 
Tulio  Larrinaga,  former  resident  commissioner 
of  Porto  Rico  in  the  United  States,  and  J.  K. 
Totti,  of  Yauco. 

Plans  for  Incorporation  Worked  Out 
After  the  meeting  of  growers  the  committee 
met  at  Ponce  and  worked  out  some  of  the  plans 
for  incorporation.  It  is  'proposed  to  form  a 
$100,000  corporation,  with  a paid-up  capital  of  at 
least  $25,000,  the  entire  stock  to  be  placed  among 
the  growers. 

No  definite  arrangement  has  yet  been  entered 
into  by  the  growers  to  furnish  the  New  York  dis- 
tributing house  with  coffee,  but  a tentative 
proposition  presented  at  the  meeting  was  very 
enthusiastically  received,  and  the  growers  voted 
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to  accept  the  proposition  in  the  event  they  could 
provide  the  necessary  machinery  here  for  supply- 
ing the  coffee.  If  they  form  a corporation  among 
themselves  it  will  be  for  the  purpose  of  collecting, 
preparing  and  forwarding  coffee  to  the  distributer 
in  New  York. 

Unaccustomed  to  Selling  on  Consignment 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties  the  growers  face  is 
the  fact  that  they  are  unaccustomed  to  sell  coffee 
on  a consignment  basis.  Local  exporters  have 
always  offered  a cash  market,  whereas,  under  the 
arrangement  they  are  considering  for  getting  into 
the  United  States  market,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  them  to  consign  their  shipments.  The  growers 
believe  that  with  the  proper  organization  here 
they  will  be  able  to  finance  their  shipments 
through  local  banks,  so  that  they  will  not  be  com- 
pelled to  change  entirely  from  a cash  to  a con- 
signment basis  of  sale. 

It  is  understood  that  the  roasting  and  dis- 
tributing house  proposes  to  handle  the  coffee,  on 
a commission  basis,  under  a trade-marked  name 
which  will  be  the  property  of  the  growers.  It  is 
proposed  to  provide  for  an  extensive  advertising 
campaign  by  the  levying  of  a certain  fixed  amount 
on  each  pound  of  coffee  sold.  The  brand  name 
will  be  suggestive  of  the  origin  of  the  coffee. 

Harwood  Hull. 


GARARD  HARRIS  REPORTS 


Special  Agent  to  Porto  Rico  Declares  Island  Coffee 
Industry  is  Not  on  “Its  Last  Legs”  and  Condi- 
tions are  Much  Better  than  Officials  Had 
Been  Led  to  Suppose. 

[staff  correspondence] 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  27,  1916. 
V^^HILE  officials  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce  refuse  to  discuss  the  matter,  it  is 
understood  that  Special  Agent  Garard  Harris, 
who  went  to  Porto  Rico  for  the  Department,  has 
found  the  coffee  trade  in  a much  better  condition 
there  than  officials  of  the  Department  thought  ex- 
isted when  they  promised  so  much  help.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  coffee  growers  of  Porto  Rico, 
who  saw  officials' of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
a few  months  ago,  left  the  impression  that  the 
coffee  industry  in  that  country  was  on  “its  last 
legs.”  This  is  not  so,  according  to  preliminary 
reports  reaching  the  Department  from  Mr. 
Harris. 

As  announced  last  month  in  The  Tea  and 
Coffee  Trade  Journal,  the  Departm.ent  of  Com- 


merce took  up  actively  the  matter  of  assisting 
Porto  Ricans  in  obtaining  a market  for  their 
coffee  in  the  United  States.  The  Department 
proposed  to  assist  the  Porto  Ricans  in  two  ways : 
First,  by  making  a study  of  the  production  and 
distribution  of  the  coffee  to  ascertain  whether 
economies  could  be  effected  which  would  reduce 
the  cost  of  the  coffee  to  the  foreign  buyer,  and, 
second,  to  make  some  arrangement  b^etween 
growers  or  exporters  in  Porto  Rico  and  some 
well-established  American  house,  with  consider- 
able experience  in  handling  coffee  on  the  Ameri- 
can market,  by  which  Porto  Rico  coffee  could  be 
effectively  pushed  in  case  an  investigation  dis- 
closed that  there  was  a potential  demand  for  it. 
These  two  lines  of  activity  have  been  carried  out. 

L.  M.  L. 


PORTO  RICO  PROPAGANDA  HERE 

R.  C.  Williams  & Co.  Express  Surprise  When  Told 
They  Have  Been  Selected  to  Conduct  the 
Campaign — What  Some  Coffee  Men 
Think  About  It. 

Little  information  is  obtainable  in  this  city 
concerning  the  proposed  propaganda  in  the 
interest  of  Porto  Rico  coffee  in  the  United  States. 
R.  C.  Williams  & Co.,  wholesale  grocers,  at  No.  56 
Hudson  street,  expressed  surprise  at  the  an- 
nouncement that  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade 
Journal  had  advices  direct  from  Porto  Rico  that 
Williams  & Co.  has  been  selected  to  conduct  the 
campaign. 

“This  is  news  to  me,”  said  W.  H.  Sinclair  of 
Williams  & Co.  “We  have  received  no  official 
announcement  to  that  effect,  and  until  we  hear 
further  on  the  subject  we  can  say  nothing.”  Mr, 
Sinclair  declined  to  say  what  form  the  pro- 
paganda would  take  should  his  firm  be  chosen  to 
conduct  the  campaign. 

Some  coffee  men  feel  that  a mistake  is  being 
made  in  tying  up  with  a wholesale  grocery  house. 
They  point  out  that  to  be  successful  any  kind 
of  a subsidy  programme  ought  to  be  handled  by 
a firm  which  is  essentially  a coffee  house,  devot- 
ing its  entire  attention  to  it  and  not  having  its 
interests  divided  among  many  products. 

Standardized  Grades  Needed 
The  New  York  trade  has  not  taken  kindly  to 
Porto  Rico  coffees  in  the  past  for  several  reasons, 
one  of  which  was  stated  as  follows  by  a coffee 
grader:  “There  are  no  general  grades  covering 

all  the  coffees  grown  in  Porto  Rico,  although  the 
growers  recognize  several  grades.  It  has  been 
the  custom  for  each  exporter  to  grade  his  own 
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samples.  Thus,  two  exporters  in  one  port  may  be 
found  selling  the  same  grade  of  coffee,  but  under 
different  classifications,  Standardized  grades  are 
needed.” 

No  Market  Here  for  Faced  Coffees 
A French  coffee  expert,  at  present  in  New 
York,  when  asked  for  his  opinion  concerning 
Porto  Rico  coffee,  said:  “You  know  we  are  very 
fond  of  it  in  France,  where  it  is  most  highly  re- 
garded. However,  our  tastes  are  different  from 
yours  and  our  coffee  regulations  are  not  so  strict. 
You  know  the  better  grades  of  Porto  Rico  cof- 
fee are  usually  faced  so  as  to  give  them  the  bluish 
tint  so  much  in  demand  in  the  Continental  mar- 
kets. As  I understand  it,  artificially  colored  cof- 
fees cannot  be  sold  on  the  American  market.” 

Charcoal  Treatment  Gives  a “Dull  Roast” 
W.  H.  Aborn  of  Aborn  & Cushman,  New  York, 
coffee  brokers,  said:  “The  funadmental  trouble 

with  Porto  Rico  coffees  is  that  they  lack,  de- 
cidedly, a certain  thickness  of  flavor,  which 
consumers  in  this  country  demand.  Porto  Rico 
coffees  are  of  good  flavor,  but  thin  out  in  their 
liquor,  and  at  the  price  demanded  blenders  pre- 
fer other  coffees  because  of  their  better  results. 
Personally,  I think  Porto  Rico  coffees  will  take  a 
higher  incineration  (roasting),  with  a certain 
maintenance  of  flavor,  better  than  others.  The 
thicker  flavored  coffees  cannot  stand  a heavy  in- 
cineration, the  effect  of  which  is  always  unsatis- 
factory upon  such  coffees.  To  keep  the  oil  of  the 
bean  from  sweating  through,  as  a result  of  a 
heavy  incineration,  many  of  the  Porto  Rico  cof- 
fees are  treated  with  charcoal.  This  naturally 
robs  the  bean  of  a lustre  after  roasting,  giving 
it  what  the  trade  calls  a Mull  roast,’  which  is 
very  undesirable  in  this  country.” 

Too  Much  Water  in  Porto  Rico  Coffee 
When  asked  his  opinion  of  Porto  Rico  Coffee, 
F.  A.  Cauchois,  a New  York  coffee  importer  and 
roaster,  familiar  with  the  product,  declared  it 
would  not  meet  with  favor  here  until  the  Porto 
Ricans  change  their  metliods  of  cultivation.  “At 
present,”  he  said,  “the  coffee  is  grown  on  the 
island  under  dense  shade  trees  and  in  ground 
saturated  with  dampness.  This  naturally  pro- 
duces a coffee  which,  when  roasted,  shoves  a great 
shrinkage,  and  at  present  prices  the  dealers  can- 
not make  a profit  on  Porto  Rico  coffee  which 
can  begin  to  compare  with  that  on  coffees  from 
other  countries  which  do  not  show  such  a large 
percentage  of  shrinkage.”  Mr.  Cauchois  believes 
that  if  the  Porto  Ricans  would  grow  their  coffee 
in  the  sun,  which  would  overcome  the  slirinkage. 


the  product  would  be  more’  favorably  received 
by  the  American  trade. 

Views  of  a Former  Commercial  Agent 

Mortimer  Remington,  formerly  commercial 
agent  for  the  Insular  Government  of  Porto  Rico, 
who  handled  the  coffee  that  was  roasted,  packed 
and  guaranteed  under  the  seal  of  the  Porto  Rico 
Association,  and  who  subsequently  operated  the 
Porto  Rico  Trading  Company,  which  put  put 
the  “Queen  Isabella”  and  “Coffee  of  Royalty” 
brands,  is  of  the  opinion  that  a propaganda  in 
this  country  would  be  very  helpful  to  the  Porto 
Rico  growers.  He  said : “I  do  not  know  any- 

thing about  the  political  features  of  this  new 
propaganda  for  the  Porto  Rico  growers,  but  I 
believe  that  no  matter  what  their  condition,  any 
time,  the  Porto  Ricans  are  always  crying  ‘Wolf 
and  ‘More.’  I have  been  back  from  the  high- 
ways of  the  island,  in  the  mountains,  and  under 
varying  financial  conditions,  even  when  they  were 
getting  as  high  as  22  cents  for  their  crop,  and  they 
were  talking  ‘starvation.”  Therefore,  it  is  nothing 
new  for  them  to  be  crying  to  this  Government 
for  aid.  But  in  all  fairness  to  them,  it  is  only 
right  to  say  that  their  coffee  is  probably  the  high- 
est grade  in  the  world.  But  it  is  a matter  of 
taste.  The  American  people  have  become  used  to 
certain  blends  and  no  amount  of  coaxing  could 
force  a new  straight  product  into  the  home.” 

“What  I would  advocate  is  that  the  Porto 
Rico  product  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  some  good 
green  coffee  house,  or  a high-class  grocecy  house, 
such  as  R.  C.  Williams  & Co.,  which  would  add 
tone  to  the  coffee.  Let  some  house,  or  houses  of 
high  standing,  such  as  Williams  & Co.,  Acker, 
Merrall  & Condit,  or  any  other  well-known 
house,  issue  a series  of  formulae  for  blends  of 
Porto  Rico  coffee  with  that  of  Mexico,  Santos  or 
from  other  countries.  Let  the  house  handling 
the  propaganda  here  circularize  all  of  the  big 
roasters  and  sample  them,  suggesting  the  blends, 
lots  of  which  can  be  used  to  good  advantage. 
It  would  be  a waste  of  money  for  the  Porto 
Rico  growers  to  attempt  to  sell  any  great  ciuan- 
tity  without  a blend,  as  the  American  people  are 
not  used  to  its  quality  and  taste  as  a straight 
coffee.” 

“As  to  the  conditions  under  which  coffee  is 
grown  in  Porto  Rico  it  is  planted  in  the  moun- 
tainous districts,  and  the  prepared  product  is  in 
better  condition  than  most  of  that  grown  in  Brazil. 
The  trouble  is  not  ,with  the  coffee  but  the  roasters. 
Instead  of  buying  the  old  crops  which  have  been 
stored  for  a year  or  more  and  given  a chance  to 
dry  they  insist  on  receiving  the  new  crop  of  only 
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a few  months’  age.  Naturally,  this  results  in  a 
shrinkage  of  about  20  per  cent  as  against  not  more 
than  15  per  cent  in  the  old  crop,  and  likewise 
there  is  not  such  a good  flavor  to  the  new  crop, 
which  is  too  green.” 

Looks  Like  Politics 

D.  Steengrafe,  a New  York  importer  of  Porto 
Rico  products,  who  formerly  handled  a package 
brand  of  Porto  Rico  coffee,  which  he  was 
forced  to  give  up  because  it  didn’t  pay,  and  who 
is  agent  here  for  Fritze  Lundt  & Co.,  exporters 
at  Ponce,  Porto  Rico,  does  not  think  much  of 
the  proposed  propaganda  for  Porto  Rico  coffee  in 
this  country,  unless  it  is  advanced  under  condi- 
tions which  will  keep  it  out  of  the  hands  of  poli- 
ticians. “The  Porto  Rico  planter  does  not  need 
help,”  he  said,  “because,  as  a class,  he  is  now 
in  a more  prosperous  condition  than  for  the  past 
ten  years,  owing  to  the  immense  wealth  derived 
from  the  sugar  crops.  While  the  coffee  business 
has  fallen  to  some  extent,  the  sugar  crops  have 
been  large  and  the  price  good,  so  that  most  plant- 
ers have  more  than  made  up  on  sugar  what  they 
lost  on  coffee.  It  looks  to  me  like  politics.  The 
product  of  the  island  is  more  suitable  to  the  mar- 
kets of  France,  Spain,  and  even  South  America, 
where  they  have  acquired  the  taste  for  Porto  Rico 
coffee.  The  American  people  have  not  acquired 
the  taste,  and  a propaganda  such  as  proposed 
would,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  simply  be  a politi- 
cal move,  a scheme  similar  to  that  of  the  men 
who  maintained  an  exhibit  of  Porto  Rico  pro- 
ducts in  New  York  some  time  ago.” 

“To  be  of  lasting  benefit  the  campaign  should 
be  run  entirely  on  the  merits  of  the  product. 
If  it  is  to  be  another  case  of  support  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, or  by  certain  financial  interests,  the  cof- 
fee will  remain  on  the  market  just  so  long  as  that 
support  continues,  and  when  it  is  withdrawn  the 
product  will  fade  from  the  market.” 


WHO’S  WHO  IN  THE  TRADE 

An  Appreciation  of  William  L.  Sweet,  New  President 
of  the  American  Specialty  Manufacturers’ 
Association. 


"^I^ILLIAM  L.  SWEET,  the  new  president  of 
the  American  Specialty  Manufacturers’ 
Association,  is  treasurer  of  the  Rumford  Chemical 
Works,  of  Providence,  R.  I.  Mr.  Sweet  declares 
that  his  life  has  not  been  an  adventurous  one,  and 
there  have  been  no  “high  spots”  in  it. 

Mr.  Sweet  was  born  in  Providence,  and  re- 
ceived his  education  in  the  public  schools.  The 


first  work  of  his  business  career  was  with  the 
Providence  Line  of  steamers.  After  three  years 
he  became  an  accountant  for  the  Providence  Gas 
Company,  and  in  1899  he  became - head  book- 
keeper for  the  Rumford  Chemical  Works.  He 
was  later  appointed  assistant  treasurer,  and  in 
1913  was  elected  treasurer  and  general  manager. 

Mr.  Sweet  is  a member  of  the  Providence 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Wannamoisett  Coun- 
try Club,  the  Providence  Art  Club,  and  is  also 
a thirty-third  and  last  degree  Mason. 


COFFEE  MAKING  QUESTIONNAIRE 

Some  Constructive  Suggestions  Looking  Toward  the 
Establishing  of  Standards  for  Grinding  and 
Brewing 


Regarding  it  as  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  coffee  trade,  particularly  the  dealers, 
should  be  educated  to. correct  definitions  of 
the  various  terms  applied  to  coffee  grinds,  and 
with  the  view  to  obtaining  the  terms  most  favored 
by  leading  houses  throughout  the  country,  The 
Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal  recently. put  out 
a “Questionnaire,”  as  a result  of  which  much  in- 
teresting data  has  been  received. 

It  is -believed  that  the  best  guide  in  these  mat- 
ters is  what  trade  custom  understands  to  be  the 
meanings,  and  it  is  also  the  belief  of  this  paper 
that  if  such  terms  are  at  any  time  found  to  con- 
flict with  common-sense  dictionary  meanings,  con- 
sumers’ ideas,  or  labeling  regulations,  they  should 
be  abandoned,  and  a standard  set  of  terms 
adopted  throughout  the  trade  whereby  any  term 
used  would  have  its  rightful  meaning  and  would 
be  generally  understood  by  trade  and  consumer 
alike. 

The  “Questionnaire”  was  addressed  to  men  of 
undoubted  standing  in  the  trade  throughout  the 
country.  It  is  noteworthy  that  many  of  the  an- 
swers not  only  contained  the  information  sought, 
but  were  supplemented  with  helpful  suggestions 
as  to  how  standards  might  be  established.  Bear- 
ing out  the  surmise  that  many  of  the  terms  in  ~ 
common  use  have  different  meanings  throughout 
the  trade  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  number 
of  terms  applied  to  the  grind  is  15,  and  that  there 
are  34  different  meanings  attached  to  them. 

“Pulverized”  disclosed  15  definitions  and 
“French  Drip”-  comes  along  with  19.  Then  there 
are  15  different  meanings  given  for  “Filtration.” 
Thirteen  different  methods  of  making  coffee  are 
advocated  and  twelve  different  grinds  are  recom- 
mended. 

Taking  the  different  grinds,  there  are  many 
meanings  in  the  dealers’  minds  when  differentiat- 
ing between  coarse,  medium,  fine,  pulverized,  etc. 
Some  use  terms  which  they  find  hard  to  define. 

Standard  Terms  Urgently  Needed 
As  an  example  of  the  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come by  home  offices  in  dealing  through  the  mails 
or  by  telegraph  with  their  salesmen  on  the  road, 
the  following  extract  from  one  of  the  letters 
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received  will  illustrate  the  advisability  of  having 
a standard  set  of  terms.  The  letter  says  in  part: 

“We  do  not  believe  any  two  concerns  use  the  same 
terms  in  describing  their  grinds,  and  I do  not  believe  I 
have  any  two  salesmen  on  the  road  who  write  up  orders 
alike.  For  instance,  a salesman  will-  send  in  an  order 
marked  ‘Steel  Cut  Fine,’  and  we  will  state  there  is  no 
such  term;  however,  we  would  fill  same  order  with  cuffee 
ground  on  an  ordinary  granulated  mill.  Should  we  re- 
ceive an  order  marked  ‘ground  medium’  we  would  fill 
same  with  steel  cut  coffee;  then  again,  should  we  receive 
order  marked  ‘ground  fine’  we  would  fill  with  pulverized 
coffee.” 

Most  houses  appear  to  have  adopted  terms 
which  their  own  judgment  has  led  them  to  believe 
fit  the  case,  but  it  is  hard  for  them  to  establish  a 
fixed  set  of  different  degrees  of  granulation  and 
pulverization  of  coffee.  They  also  experience 
difficulty  in  transmitting  orders  or  information  to 
their  salesmen. 

There  seems  to  be  a wide  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  meaning  of  “French  Drip”  process.  One 
roaster  deplores  the  fact  that  we  have  made  men- 
tion of  this  in  the  “Questionnaire,”  declaring  that 
the  term  is  so  misunderstood  that  is  misleading. 
He  calls  attention  to  the  fact  there  are  so  many 
so-called  “French  Drip”  systems  in  this  country 
that  it  is  hard  to  determine  what  is  actually  meant. 
The  object  of  the  “Questionnnaire”  is  to  grapple 
with  just  such  conditions  as  this,  and  to  suggest 
or  point  out  a way  in  which  such  confusion  can 
be  overcome. 

Some  Dictionary  Meanings 
According  to  the  latest  edition  of  the  Standard 
Dictionary  the  word  “Drip”  means  “to  let  fall  in 
drops — to  let  a liquid  fall  in  drops.” 

“Percolation”  means  “the  act  of  percolating  or 
passing  through  small  interstices ; filtration.” 
The  verb  “percolate”  means  “to  cause  as  a liquid, 
to  pass  through  fine  interstices ; filter ; strain.” 
“Filtration”  means  “the  act,  or  process  of  filter- 
ing; separation  of  the  solid  particles,  or  removal 
of  impurities  from  a liquid.”  “Filtering  is  “the 
act,  o rprocess  of  purifying  by,  or  as  by  straining.’ 
“French  Drip,”  according  to  the  best  authority 
on  the  use  of  the  word  in  America  (F.  A.  Cau- 
chois,  of  New  York),  differs  from  ordinary  drip, 
which  means  natural,  or  gravity  dripping  (filter- 
ing, through  any  medium  (china,  metal,  cloth, 
paper,  etc.),  only  in  the  fact  that  the  coffee  em- 
ployed is  roasted  so  high  that  all  the  water  has 
gone  out  of  it  and  the  oils  have  been  started.  As 
many  of  our  readers  are  aware  there  is  an  ave- 
rage of  20  per  cent  shrinkage  in  the  French  roast, 
as  against  12  to  16  per  cent  in  American  roasting. 

Not  all  of  our  readers  may  be  familiar  with  the 
French  drip  pot,  or  Biggin,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called.  It  is  a two-story  affair,  made  of  china  or 
porcelain,  the  ground  coffee  being  placed  in  the 
upper  receptacle  over  a porcelain  grid.  Then 
there  is  near  the  top  another  grid  with  larger 
holes,  designed  to  spread  the  boiling  water  as  it 
is  poured  into  the  coffee-making  part  of  the  de- 
vice. After  the  water  has  dripped  through  the 
coffee  into  the  pot  below,  the  coffee  maker  is  set 
to  on  eside  and  the  beverage  is  served  from  the 
coffee-pot  receiving  container. 

Mr.  Cauchois  holds  that  “filtration  is  to  with- 
hold, or  retain,  whereas  percolation  is  to  extract,” 
according  to  his  misunderstanding. 

Because  the  idea  of  removing  impurities  or  un- 
desirable elements  is  associated  with  the  word 


“filtration,”  some  roaster  authorities,  more  par- 
ticularly those  who  are  averse  to  any  admissions 
in  advertising  or  educational  literature  that  coffee 
possesses  objectionable  qualities,  seem  to  feel  that 
an  unfortunate  psychology  will  be  associated  with 
its  use  and  that  it  should  be  abandoned.  They 
point  out  that  there  can  be  no  such  confusion  in 
the  public  mind  regarding  the  word  “drip,”  al- 
though in  view  of  Mr.  Cauchois’  explanation  of 
“French  Drip,”  they  agree  that  it  would  be  wiser 
to-  drop  the  prefix  and  refer  to  it  simply  as  the_ 
“drip  process,”  or,  if  you  please,  the  “American 
drip  process,”  which  would  comprehend  natural 
or  gravity  dripping  through  any  one  of  the  many 
mediums  employed  in  American  coffee-making 
devices. 

Considerable  interest  has  been  awakened  by  the 
“Questionnaire,”  and  several  of  the  letters  indi- 
cate that  results  can  be  obtained  which  will  be  of 
great  benefit  to  the  trade  in  general  if  some 
standards  can  be  agreed  upon.  One  letter  says : 

“In  this  connection  we  believe  that  The  Tea  and  Cof- 
fee Trade  Journal  can  render  a service  to  the  coffee 
trade  in  general  by  adopting,  or,  in  other  words,  by  getting 
up  standards  of  your  own  to  be  used  by  the  trade.  We 
believe  that,  having  decided  what  coarse,  medium  and 
fine  ground  coffee  should  be,  you  could  find  out  through 
what  standard  guage  of  wire  cloth  this  granulation  would 
pass,  establishing  your  numbers  on  the  basis  of  the  estab- 
lished numbered  guages  of  the  wire  cloth.” 

Our  replies  show  that  the  most  popular  terms 
used  to  designate  the  different  sizes  of  grind  are 
coarse,  medium,  steel-cut,  ground,  fine,  pulverized 
and  powdered.  ( (The  grade  known  as  “steel-cut” 
might  better  be  done  away  with  for  reasons  stated 
in  previous  issues  of  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade 
Journal.)  The  following  solution  has  been  sug- 
gested : 

Suggested  Standard  Grinds 

Let  representatives  be  appointed  from  the  lead- 
ing organizations  in  the  coffee  and  grocery  trade, 
together  with  some  of  the  leading  manufacturers 
of  coffee  mills,  to  hold  a conference.  This  call 
might  be  sent  out  by  the  National  Coffee  Roasters’ 
Association,  and  the  conference  could  decide  on 
the  terms  most  suited  to  the  various  grinds.  It 
could  then  pass  the  grinds  through  sifting  screens, 
ascertain  the  number  of  the  mesh  and  number  the 
grades  of  grind  so  as  to  conform  with  the  screen 
numbers. 

According  to  replies  in  hand,  mentioning  the 
different  terms  and  their  various  definitions,  it 
would  appear  that  the  terms  most  suited  to  convey 
the  right  idea  of  the  different  grades  of  grind, 
and  acceptable  to  the  greatest  number,  would  'be 
coarse,  medium,  fine,  very  fine  and  powdered. 

Taking  these  grades  in  that  order  they  would 
have  the  following  meanings : 

Coarse — For  boiling.  This  would  include  all 
the  coarse  grades. 

Medium — For  coffee  made  in  the  ordinary  pot. 
This  grade  would  include  the  so-called  “steel- 
cut.” 

Fine — The  finer  grades  used  for  percolator ; fine 
as  granulated  sugar. 

Very  fine — A grade  used  for  the  drip  or  filtra- 
tion method ; as  fine  as  cornmeal. 

Powdered — A grade  used  for  Turkish  coffee 
only;  fine  as  flour. 

As  these  grinds  are  now  understood  throughout 
the  trade  they  will  be  found  in  the  following 
resume  of  the  “Questionnaire.”  If  the  above 
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definitions  were  to  be  published  and  sent  broad- 
cast throughout  the  trade  the  users  of  the  differ- 
ent terms  would  recognize  to  which  class  their 
grinds  belong  and  would  clasify  them  accordingly. 

The  Te.\  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal  stands 
ready  to  co-operate  with  any  governmental  or 
trade  authorities  in  selecting  the  various  grinds 
and  then  passing  them  through  screens  in  the 
manner  suggested  to  ascertain  the  size  of  the 
mesh  which  applies  to  each  grade,  and  so  form 
a set  of  numerals  by  which  the  grinds  shall  be 
known  in  the  future. 

These  were  the  questions  propounded  in  the 
“Questionnaire” : 

1.  In  describing  your  grinds  what  terms  do  you 
use? 

2.  Compare  (contrast)  these  various  granula- 
tions. 

3.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  term  “Pul- 
verized” ? 

4.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  term 
“French  Drip  Process”? 

5.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  term  “Fil- 
tration Method”? 

6 What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  most  satisfac- 
tory coffee-making  method? 

7.  What  grind  do  you  recommend  to  be  used 
with  the  above  method? 


QUESTIONNAIRE  ANALYSIS 
[Being  a digest  of  the  replies  received  to  date] 


SUMMARY 

Total  replies  received  63 

Number  of  terms  applied  to  different  grinds  of  coffee.  15 
Number  of  different  meanings  to  these  different  grinds  34* 

Different  definitions  for  word  “pulverized” 15 

Meaning  of  “French  Drip” 19 

Meaning  of  “Filtration”  15 

Most  satisfactory  method  of  making 13 

Grind  most  recommended  12 


Number  of  Houses  Using  Similar  Terms  for  Their 
Grind;  Answering  Question  No.  1 


Fine  35 

Medium  33 

Coarse  26 

Pulverized  43 

Steel-Cut  17 

Ground  9 

Powdered  8 

Percolator  4 

Granulated  5 

Steel  Cut,  chaff  removed  4 

Greek  Ground  1 

Turkish  Ground  3 

Extra  Fine  1 

Standard  1 

Regular  1 


Number  of  Different  Definitions  for  the  Same 
Grind,  Answering  Question  No.  2 


Fine  

Medium  

Coarse  

Pulverized  

Steel  Cut  

Ground  

Powdered  

Perculator  

Granulated  

Steel  Cut,  chaff  removed 

Greek  Ground  

Turkish  Ground  

Extra  Fine  

Standard  

Regular  

Definitions  for  “Pulverized”  (No.  3) . . . , 
Definitions  for  “French  Drip”  (No.  4) . . 
Definitions  for  “Filtration”  (No.  5).... 
Different  Methods  Recommended  (No.  6) 
Grind  Most  Recommended  (No.  7) 


5 


7 

4 

7 

2 

1 

2 

.Undefined 

1 

.Undefined 

1 

Undefined 

Undefined. 

Undefined 

15 

19 

15 

13 

12 


Number  of  Houses  Using  Similar  Definitions  for 


Terms  Used  for  Grinds 

Fine 

Like  corn  meal  II 

Burr-stone  ground,  practically  powdered 3 

Fine,  Burns  screen  No.  4 1 

Fine,  Burns  screen  No.  2 1 

Granulated,  half  size  of  pinhead 4 

Medium 

Coarse  granulated  sugar  11 

Granulated  size  of  pin-head 1 

Burns  screen  No.  5 1 

Burns  screen  No.  4 1 

Like  mustard  seed  2 

Coarse 

Regular  steel-cut  4 

Granulated  twice  size  of  pin-head 1 

Like  split  peas  1 

Little  more  than  cracked  1 

Burns  screen  No.  6 1 

Like  barley  : 1 

Like  fine  hominy  1 

Pulverized 

F'ine  as  flour  9 

Not  coarser  than  corn  meal 2 

Powdered  7 

Using  stones  3 

Steel-Cut 

Consistency  of  granulated  sugar '9 

Consistency  of  broken  rice  3 

Consistency  of  head  rice  2 

3/32d  to  inch  in  size 1 

Will  pass  through  No.  6 or  No.  6J/2  screen 1 

Common  ground  1 

Chaff  removed  .-.  . . 8 

Ground  ^ 

Ordinary,  chaff  and  all 2 

Steel  grind,  leaving  some  medium  and  balance 

powdered  1 

Powdered 

Like  flour  1 

Percolator 

Fine  steel-cut,  or  fine  granulated,  pulverized  very 

fine,  not  powdered  2 

Granulated 

Undefined  1 

Steel  Cut?  Chaff  Removed.... *1 

Greek  Ground 

Undefined  1 

Turkish  Ground 

Powdered  1 

Extra  Fine 

Undefined  1 

Standard 

Undefined  1 

Regular 

Undefined  1 


Details  of  Definitions 


Pulverization.  Different  definitions  and  number  of 
houses  giving  same: 

Like  fine  corn  meal 7 

Finer  than  granulated  sugar  1 

So  fine  resemblance  to  grain  disappears,  but  leaving 

gritty  feeling  1 

Powdered,  like  bolted  flour  6 

Fine  as  can  be  ground  without  heating  on  Burr 3 

Like  powdered  sugar  5 

Ground  very  fine,  not  pulverized 4 

Powdered  8 

Grade  that  will  cake  when  pressed  and  not  disinte- 
grate as  granulated  will  do 1 

Extra  fine,  or  powdered  on  Burr-stone 3 

Any  very  fine  ground  or  granulation  that  can  be  used 
in  urn  and  not  suitable  for  steeping  in  ordinary 

coffee  pot  1 

Extremely  fine  ground  5 

Like  flour  ._ . 7 

Three  grades,  coarse,  medium  and  fine.  Coarse  is 
finer  than  corn  meal;  fine  is  like  wheat  flour; 
medium  of  fineness  between  the  two  extremes...  1 
Grinding  to  state  of  fineness  that  shows  each  particle 

to  be  clean  and  sharp  cut,  without  dust  or  powder  1 
French  Drip.  Different  definitions  and  number  of 
houses  giving  same: 

High  roast,  fine  ground,  dripped  through  muslin.....  2 
Boiling  watei  over  pulverized  coffee  which  is  clarified 

by  passing  through  cloth  9 

Using  French  coffee  pot  with  usual  metal  strainer  or 
cylinder,  in  which  finely  ground  coffee  is  placed 
and  boiling  water  poured  slowly,  coffee  being 
filtered  through  metal  sieve  at  bottom  of  cylinder.  4 
No  demand  1 
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Heavy  roast,  ordinary  drip  2 

Black  roast;  bubbling,  boiling  water  poured  slowely, 

cotfee  in  mesh  bag 1 

Fine  granulated,  similar  to  percolator  1 

Water  ooiling,  put  through  coffee  once 5 


I’ulvenzed  coffee  through  cloth  filter 6 

Where  water  is  poured  directly  on  coffee,  with  or 

without  filter  3 

Same  as  “Filtration”  *, 2 

Process  of  filtration  instead  of  ordinary  infusion 1 

Percolation  2 

Very  high  roast,  pulverized  and  filtered  through  bag 

01  fine  strainer  ....7 1 

Where  water  jumps  up  and  flows  down  over  coffee 

continuously  1 

Viciously  boiling  water  passing  through  finely  ground 

cotfee,  known  as  the  “Leaching”  process 1 

Term  IS  misleading  and  should  not  be  used 1 

Dripping  of  water  through  coffee  in  china  or  porce- 
lain container  1 

Processed  through  paper  or  cloth ' 1 

Roast  crisp,  then  filtered  1 

Filtration.  Different  definitions  and  number  of  houses 
giving  same : 

Filtered  through  paper  or  cloth 17 

Filtered  through  specially  prepared  paper  texture....  8 

No  demand  2 

Allow  boiling  water  to  filter  through  either  finely 

ground  or  pulverized  coffee 1 

Same  as  “French  Drip” 8 

Medium  roast,  steel-cut  grind,  use  in  percolator 1 

Percolator  2 

Pulverized  coffee  through  cloth  filter  4 

Fine  ground  coffee  through  percolator  or  tricolator . . . 1 

“Filtration”  cannot  rightly  be  used  in  coffee  making 
unless  coffee  itself  acts  as  the  filter;  straining 
coffee  extract  through  muslin  bag  is  not  “Filtra- 
tion”   1 

Fine-ground  coffee  placed  in  one  receptacle  above 
liquor  bowl  with  boiling  water,  either  automatical- 
ly applied,  filtering  through  3 

Passing  of  water  through  coffee  once  with  artificial 

filter  1 

Allowing  current  of  hot  water  or  steam  to  pass  through 

ground  coffee  1 

Vacuum-suction  1 

Allowing  water  to  percolate  through  several  times.  . . 1 

Any  process  in  which  coffee  comes  into  intimate  con- 
tact with  boiling  water,  and  then  by  strainer,  cloth 
or  other  material,  the  liquid  separated  from 

grounds  1 

Most  Satisfactory  Coffee-Making  Method.  Different 

methods  recommended  and  number  of  houses  advo- 

cating same  methods: 

Filtration  21 

Percolator  9 

Drip  14 

Consumers’  own  preference 2 

Consumer  to  purchase  coffee  in  bead,  grind  fine  and 

use  filtration  1 

Ground  coffee  used  with  white  of  egg  to  settle;  one 
tablespoon  of  coffee  to  cup  of  water  and  one 
extra;  boil  ten  minutes;  give  dash  of  cold  water.  1 

Tricolator  3 

Regular  coffee  pot  3 

Regular  pot  with  bag  containing  grounds  placed  in 
after  it  has  stood  certain  length  of  time  bag  and 

grounds  removed  1 

“Leaching”  1 

Pulverized  coffee  intimately  mixed  with  boiling  water 
and  liquid  quickly  separated  from  grounds  and 

cloth  strainer  1 

New  method  between  French  Drip  and  Filtration;  for- 
mer is  too  slow  and  latter  too  fast;  new  method 
is  nitration  through  rice  paper,  taking  about  ten 

minutes  1 

Double  vessel,  French  Drip 1 

Grind  Most  Recommended.  Number  of  houses  recom- 
mending similar  grind: 

Fine  17 

Pulverized  coarse  3 

Steel  cut  6 

Pulverized  15 

Medium  grind  6 

Fine  granulated  i 3 

Percolator  2 

Granulated  sugar  1 

V^ery  fine,  like  corn  meal  2 

Very  fine,  but  not  powdered  2 

Fine,  like  nepper  1 

Extra  fine,  like  corn  meal  .' 1 


ADVERTISING  BRAZIL  COFFEE 


Telling  the  Story  to  the  Trade  and  Consumers  and 
Demonstrating  the  Product  to  the  Housewife 
are  the  Main  Factors  to  be  Considered  in 
Any  Well  Conducted  Propaganda* 


By  William  H.  Ukers 

Editor  of  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal, 

New  York 

/^NE  of  the  most  significant  signs  of  the  times 
is  the  better  understanding  that  is  being  de- 
veloped between  the  countries  of  North  and 
South  America  as  a result  of  the  exchange  of 
visits  of  business  men  and  publicists.  Particularly 
is  this  noticeable  in  the  case  of  Brazil,  which  only 
a few  years  ago  we  thought  of  as  a foreign 
country,  but  now  we  know  her  as  a very  near 
neighbor. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  with  other  business 
men  making  little  journeys  thither,  as  Mr.  Deer 
has  done,  and  demonstrating  in  a practical  way 
that  our  interest  is  not  a selfish  one,  but  that  we 
are  moved  by  a spirit  of  Service  that  is  not  puffed 
up  nor  behaves  itself  unseemly,  then  the  Bra- 
zilians will  discover  that  we  are  humans  like 
themselves,  and  will  treat  with  us  in  that  confi- 
dence born  of  true  co-operation.  So  shall  we  join 
hands  and  march  shoulder  to  shoulder  along  the 
avenues  of  accomplishment  that  lead  to  the  City 
of  Big  Things. 

The  Man  With  the  Axe 

I have  been  asked  to  suggest  the  best  way  to 
advertise  Brazil  coffee  in  the  United  States  or  to 
tell  how  to  familiarize  the  public  with  Brazil 
coffee.  Here  is  a task  which  requires  much  of 
fortitude  and  delicacy.  For  years  all  manner  of 
advertising  men  have  been  trying  to  convince 
Brazil  that  their  particular  advertising  plan  was 
best  suited  to  her  needs.  One  advised  newspapers, 
another  magazines,  others  trade  papers,  billboards, 
etc.  Some  of  the  big  coffee  men  said,  “Subsidize 
us  and  we  will  show  you  how  it  ought  to  be 
done.”  The  National  Coffee  Roasters’  Associa- 
tion sent  a delegation  down  to  Brazil  to  get  the 
money,  and  were  disappointed  when  it  returned 
empty-handed.  Five  years  later  this  organiza- 
tion still  believes  that  its  plan  is  the  only  prac- 
ticable one  for  making  propaganda  for  Brazil 
coffee  in  the  United  States. 

All  kinds  of  would-be  commissioners — English, 
German,  native  Brazilian  and  American — have 

* An  address  delivered  at  the  Salesmen’s  Convention 
of  the  A.  J.  Deer  Company,  Hornell,  N.  Y.,  January  2, 
1917.  Copyright  1917,  by  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade 
Journal. 
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offered  their  services  to  the  Brazilian  Government 
to  promote  the  sale  of  Brazil  coffee  in  America 
for  a good,  fat  fee,  but  most  of  them  have  had 
their  labors  for  their  pains.  Big-hearted,  hos- 
pitable, generous,  open-handed  country  that  she  is, 
Brazil  has  resisted  all  thesfe  blandishments  and 
has  thwarted  all  raids  upon  her  strong  box.  And 
■well  might  she  do  so,  in  the  light  of  her  unfor- 
tunate English  propaganda  experience.  Once 
bitten,  twice  shy!  Fancy  advertising  coffee  in 
England  where  tea  is  the  great  national  drink, 
with  a per  capita  consumption  six  times  that  of 
coffee ! Can  you  imagine  an  Englishman  giving  up 
his  favorite  tea  for  the  best  coffee  every  brewed? 
As  well  might  the  tea  people  attempt  to  have 
Americans  substitute  tea  for  their  morning  cup 
of  coffee.  Not  in  England,  not  in  Russia,  but 
here,  in  America,  with  its  national  taste  already 
committed  to  the  beverage,  is  the  logical  place  to 
make  propaganda  for  coffee.  First,  because  it  is 
Brazil’s  best  market ; second,  because  of  the  at- 
tacks being  made  upon  the  beverage  by  the  cereal 
substituters  and  the  coffee  fakers,  make  it  impera- 
tive that  something  be  done  here  and  now  to 
silence  their  slanders ; third,  because  intelligent 
propaganda  among  a people  like  ours,  where  the 
average  of  intelligence  is  higher  than  in  any  other 
country,  means  an  increase  in  consumption  of  at 
least  50  per  cent. 

What  then  is  the  best  way  to  go  about  it  ? 

The  Problem  Simply  Stated 
In  my  opinion  the  problem,  stripped  of  politics 
and  selfish  interest,  is  a very  simple  one.  It  com- 
prehends the  telling  of  the  story  and  the  demon- 
stration of  the  product.  Now,  what  is  the  story, 
and  how  best  to  demonstrate  the  product? 

Telling  the  Story 

The  story  is  all  about  Brazil.  It’s  a fascinating 
story  for  Americans,  full  of  human  interest.  It 
can  be  told  by  means  of  such  motion  pictures  as 
we  have  seen  here  to-night,  by  illustrated  articles 
in  the  magazines  and  newspapers,  by  using  any 
appropriate  avenue  of  publicity.  Tell  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  all  the  obvious  things  about 
Brazil ; where  it  is.  How  many  of  us  know  that 
in  certain  respects  it’s  bigger  than  the  United 
States,  and  that  its  position  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere  is  such  that  its  western  boundary  falls 
east  of  a line  of  longitude  which  in  the  Northern 
Hemisphere  runs  east  of  New  York  and  Boston 
and  through  Portland,  Me.? 

Tell  them  in  word  and  picture  of  its  history, 
its  struggle  for  freedom,  the  birth  of  the  new 
republic  only  twentj^-seven  years  ago.  Tell  them 


of  its  wonderful  resources,  of  its  rubber  and  its 
coffee,  of  the  opportunities  offering  to  young  men. 
Organize  a Brazil  Society  to  do  for  Brazil  what 
the  Japan  Society  is  doing  for  Japan.  Promote  a 
better  knowledge  of  things  Brazilian  among  our 
people,  and  tell  Brazilians  the  things  they  ought 
to  know  about  us,  to  the  end  that  a lasting  com- 
munity of  interest  be  established  between  us. 
By  encouraging  the  doing  of  friendly  things  and 
brotherly  things  among  all  our  neighbors  on  this 
continent  both  republics  will  help  to  build  a Pan- 
American  Empire  whose  glory  shall  never  be 
dimmed.  Encourage  Americans  to  visit  Brazil, 
and  make  the  Brazilians  who  come  to  this  country 
feel  that  they  are  welcome.  Promote  trade  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  With  trade  comes  un- 
derstanding; with  understanding,  friendship. 

Demonstrating  the  Product 

So  much  for  the  story  and  its  telling.  Now 
as  to  the  product.  The  best  way  to  sell  anything 
is  to  demonstrate  it.  All  advertising  leads  up  to 
the  demonstration.  None  of  us  were  ever  really 
sold  on  Heinz’s  Pickles,  Uneeda  Biscuit,  Gillette 
Razors,  or  even  Royal  Roasters,  until  we  tried 
them.  Such  actual  demonstration  clinched  the 
sale.  The  best  way  to  sell  more  Brazil  coffee  is 
to  demonstrate  it;  not  to  subsidize  anything  or 
anybody,  but  just  a ‘'show-me”  demonstration. 

Of  course,  there  is  a story  that  goes  with  the 
demonstration  also.  It’s  essentially  a coffee  story. 
It  must  be  told  to  the  trade  and  to  the  consumer. 
How  many  of  us  know  much,  if  anything,  about 
Brazil  coffees,  which  comprise  three-quarters  of 
the  world’s  supply  and  constitute  eighty  (80)  per 
cent  of  the  coffee  consumed  in  America?  Do  you 
know  that  a Burbon  Santos,  for  flavor,  is  the 
best  coffee  the  market  affords  for  price?  Do 
you  know  that  this  Brazil  coffee  is  most  smooth 
and  palatable,  and  as  a coffee  for  the  “average” 
taste  it  is  hard  to  beat?  How  many  know  the 
story  of  its  origin ; how  it  was  originally  produced 
from  Mocha  seed,  or  that  from  the  Island  of 
Burbon,  off  the  coast  of  Africa?  And  did  yon 
know  that  for  many  years  before  the  Pure  Food 
Law  was  enacted  this  coffee  was  sold  by  many 
unscrupulous  dealers  as  Mocha — its  style  and 
character  being  so  like  that  only  experts  could, 
tell  the  difference? 

And  there’s  more  to  tell  about  Burbon  Santos. 
Because  of  its  neutral  quality  and  freedom  from 
twang  it  is  the  most  satisfactory  low-priced  blend- 
ing coffee  that  the  world  produces.  It  goes  well 
with  any  high-priced  washed  coffee  and  reduces 
the  cost  of  the  blend.  Coffees  from  Mexico,  Co.sta 
Rica,  Guatemala,  Colombia,  Venezuela,  Jamaica, 
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Java,  Sumatra  and  Arabia  blend  well  with  a good 
Burbon  Santos. 

Then  there  is  the  flat-bean  Santos,  handsome  in 
the  green  and  beautiful  in  the  roast. 

Many  good  things  are  to  be  said  of  the  other 
Brazil  grades.  Rio  coffees  have  a pungent  flavor 
and  aroma  which  make  them  more  sought  after 
in  the  Southern  United  States  than  the  milder  and 
sweeter  Santos.  Why?  There’s  a story  here. 

Much  of  Brazil’s  coffee  goes  into  package 
brands,  where  it  promptly  loses  its  identity.  Out 
of  6,000  registered  and  unregistered  brand  names 
for  coffee  in  use  in  this  country  only  two  employ 
the  word  BRAZIL.  There  must  be  a reason  for 
this.  If  there  is  anything  wrong  here  the  friends 
of  Brazil  coffee  should  see  that  it  is  corrected. 

Tell  the  trade  and  the  consumer  about  the 
merits  of  Brazil  coffee  and  demonstrate  its  char- 
acter as  you  go.  There  are  many  ways  to  do 
this — at  food  shows,  in  the  grocer’s  store,  by 
establishing  coffee  saloons  (working  men’s  coffee 
palaces),  at  conventions,  exhibitions,  fairs,  etc. 
Always,  however,  these  two  important  points  must 
be  borne  in  mind:  First,  it  must  be  freshly 

roasted,  and  second,  it  must  be  properly  brewed. 
And  in  this  connection  I may  be  permitted  the 
obesrvation  that  the  development  of  the  coffee- 
roasting  business  is  in  the  direction  of  furnishing 
absolutely  fresh  coffee  to  the  consumer.  An  ideal 
condition  would  be  to  deliver  coffee  freshly 
roasted  to  the  housewife  each  morning  like  fresh 
bread.  And  any  proposition  which  tends  to  cut 
down  the  time  between  the  roasting  of  the  bean 
and  its  brewing  in  the  home  is  deserving  of  the 
most  thoughtful  consideration. 

And  the  work  isn’t  done  with  the  delivery  into 
the  housewife’s  hands  of  the  freshly-roasted 
product.  She  must  be  shown  how  it  should  be 
ground  to  suit  her  requirements,  and,  last,  but  by 
no  means  least,  how  it  should  be  made.  Not  until 
all  these  steps  have  been  carefully  guarded  and 
conscientiously  performed,  do  I regard  any  de- 
monstration complete  or  convincing. 

The  best  way  then  to  make  propaganda  for 
Brazil  coffee,  or  any  other  coffee,  in  America,  is 
first  of  all  to  tell  the  facts  about  it  to  the  trade 
and  the  consumer,  and  then  by  means  of  intelli- 
gent demonstrations  to  show  the  American  house- 
wife how  to  correctly  prepare  it  for  the  table. 
Do  this,  and  this  only,  and  the  campaign  is  sure 
to  be  a success. 


COFFEE  CROP  OF  NICARAGUA 
It  is  estimated  that  the  production  of  coffee  in 
Nicaragua  for  export,  this  season  will  be  20,938,- 
000  pounds,  or  about  6 per  cent  less  than  last 
year. 


OLD-TIME  ROASTING  MACHINE 


A Description  of  What  is  Thought  to  be  the  First 
Sample  Coffee  Roaster  used  in  this 
Country 


'^HE  strange-looking  device  illustrated  here- 
^ with  is,  according  to  W.  H.  Aborn,  of  New 
York,  the  pioneer  sample  coffee  roasting  outfit  in 
the  United  States.  The  complete  history  of  the 
machine  is  not  known,  but  it  was  probably  cast 
some  time  between  1850  and  i860,  and  was  put 
into  use  about  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War.  It 
was  bought  by  the  coffee  importing  firm  of  Row- 
land & Humphreys,  New  York,  from  Frank  Wil- 
liamis,  founder  of  the  New  York  coffee  brokerage 
house  of  Williams,  Russell  & Co.  It  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Rowland  & Humphreys  some  time 
before  the  year  1870. 

Operating  the  Old-Time  Machine 
The  roaster  is  spherical  in  shape  and  made  of 
iron.  It  rests  in  sockets  upon  a metal  rim,  which 
is  designed  to 'be  placed  over  any  stove  opening. 


Early  Type  of  Sample  Coffee  Roaster 


The  sphere  is  in  two  parts,  operating  upon  a 
hinge.  To  open,  the  handle  shown  at  the  right 
in  the  photograph  is  pulled  to  the  end  of  the  lever 
and  raised.  This  operation  lifts  the  upper  half 
of  the  roasting  ball.  After  the  coffee  has  been 
placed  in  the  lower  half  the  roaster  is  closed. 
During  the  roasting  process  thc/ball  is  revolved 
by  the  turning  of  the  wooden  handle,  which, 
when  in  the  proper  position,  grips  tightly  the  two 
sections  of  the  sphere. 

The  wire  handle,  which  will  be  seen  in  a raised 
position  toward  the  left  side  of  the  picture,  is 
used  to  move  the  roaster  from  one  place  to  an- 
other. 

It  is  not  known  where  this  device  was  manufac- 
tured, but  it  is  of  foreign  design,  and  roasters 
of  a similar  type  are  quite  commonly  used  in 
Germany. 

The  machine  is  on  exhibition  at  the  office  of 
Aborn  & Cushman,  77  Front  street.  New  York. 


THE  PRACTICAL  COFFEE  ROASTER 

If  A department  discussing  coffee-roasting  problems  and  matters  of  timely 
interest  to  wholesale  coffee  roasters,  with  all  the  news  of  the  field.  Subscribers’ 
questions  of  general  trade  interest  will  be  answered  here  free  of  charge. 


TALKS  TO  COFFEE  BUYERS 


A Series  of  Discussions  of  Coffee  Problems  Designed 
to  be  Helpful  to  Wholesale  and  Retail  Coffee 
Distributors 


By  William  B.  Harris, 

Coffee  Expert,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
New  York 

No.  5— ADVERTISING  TO  GROCERS 

WITH  the  tremendous  increase  that  there  has 
been  in  recent  years  in  advertising  the 
wholesale  dealer  is  often  lead  to  wonder  whether 
much  of  it  really  pays.  There  is  hardly  a mail 
that  does  not  bring  to  the  wholesale  house  a 
quantity  of  advertising  material,  some  of  which 
is  glanced  at  casually,  but  most  of  which  is  thrown 
away.  The  percentage  of  advertising  matter  that 
appeals  to  the  buyer  of  the  wholesale  house  and 
is  reserved  for  future  reference  is  small,  as  com- 
pared to  the  amount  received,  notwithstanding 
the  .fact  that  he  is  more  alive  than  the  retailer  to 
the  results  to  be  obtained  through  advertising. 

This  being  the  case,  how  much  of  the  advertis- 
ing intended  solely  for  the  retail  dealer  “gets 
across”  ? It  will  be  admitted,  without  very  much 
argument,  that  the  percentage  is  small. 

Although  the  amount  of  advertising  to  which 
direct  results  may  be  attributed  is  not  large  it 
must,  of  necessity,  pay,  or  the  space  taken  in  trade 
papers  by  many  wholesale  houses  would  not  in- 
crease or  continue  as  it  does. 

Reaching  Retailers  Through  Trade  Papers 
It  would  seem  as  though  the  first  medium  that 
the  wholesale  house  should  consider  as  a means 
of  reaching  the  retail  trade  is  the  trade  paper. 
The  best  trade  paper  for  any  given  locality  need 
not  be  discussed  here,  as  that  is  a matter  for  the 
individual  wholesaler  to  decide  for  himself. 

The  trade  paper  should  prepare  the  way  for  the 
"ther  forms  of  advertising.  Almost  all  retail 
dealers  subscribe  to  some  sort  of  paper  contain- 
ing general  information  covering  the  line  of  busi- 
ness in  which  they  are  engaged,  and  giving  them 


ideas  as  to  the  range  of  prices  for  the  merchan- 
dise being  handled. 

If  the  paper  is  alive  to  its  possibilities,  and 
keeps  its  reading  matter  up  to  date  and  interest- 
ing, it  will  increase  its  circulation.  The  larger 
the  circulation,  or  the  higher  its  character,  the 
more  valuable  becomes  its  advertising  space. 
Many  such  papers  are  read  and  kept  or  passed 
along  to  other  dealers,  and  the  advertising  pages 
are  scanned  for  information  and  helpful  ideas. 

The  advertising  in  a trade  paper  should  be  fre- 
quently changed.  No  one  enjoys  looking  at  the 
same  copy  month  after  month,  and  the  best  re- 
sults are  to  be  obtained  where  the  reading  (text) 
matter  is  altered  in  each  issue,  even  though  the 
general  layout  may  remain  the  same. 

Helping  the  Dealer  Move  the  Goods 

The  advertisement  should  carry  to  the  retail 
dealer  not  only  the  story  of  the  product  that  is  for 
sale  but  also  a hint  that  will  reach  on  beyond  his 
purchase  of  the  merchandise,  and  in  some  way 
link  it  up  with  a sale  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 
Nowadays  the  retailer  expects  the  manufacturer, 
to  create  a demand  for  his  product  among  con- 
sumers before  he,  the  retailer,  is  willing  to  con- 
sider it.  The  principal  reason  for  this  attitude  is 
that  there  are  more  Items  being  produced  than  the 
retailer  can  possibly  be  expected  to  handle  suc- 
cessfully. Again,  he  has  not  sufficient  capital  to 
carry  a stock  of  merchandise  on  his  shelves  that 
will  remain  unsold  in  whole  or  in  part  indefinitely. 
General  advertising  that  links  the  manufacturer 
with  the  consumer  and  makes  the  retail  dealer  a 
means  of  distribution  will  appeal  more  strongly 
to  the  trade  in  general,  for  It  throws  out  to  the 
retailer  the  possibility  of  a sale  before  he  places 
his  order,  and  points  the  way  to  an  increase  in  his 
business.  The  strongest  advertising  has  the 
double  aim  of  selling  merchandise  on  the  one 
hand  and  increasing  the  business  of  the  retail 
dealer  on  the  other. 

Favorite  Forms  of  Advertising 
Another  means  of  reaching  retail  trade  is  the 
circular  letter.  Personal  letters  or  circulars  arp 
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favorite  forms  of  advertising  where  the  consumer 
is  sought  direct,  and  the  material  sent  out  ranges 
from  the  small  circular  to  the  catalogue  of  a 
thousand  pages.  If  advertising  of  this  description 
appeals  strongly  to  the  consumer  it  should  inter- 
est, perhaps  to  a lesser  degree,  but  to  a certain 
extent,  nevertheless,  the  retail  dealer.  The  differ- 
ence is  that  such  advertising  is  more  apt  to  be 
read  carefully  by  the  person  "in  the  home  than 
by  the  busy  storekeeper.  The  circular  or  per- 
sonal letter  direct  to  the  trade  is  a very  strong 
advertising  feature,  and  can  be  sent  out  in  forms 
too  many  to  enumerate. 

Supplementing  both  of  these  methods,  and  of 
greater  importance  than  either,  is  the  appeal  of 
the  salesman.  If  in  advance  of  his  call  the  trade 
paper  has  carried  the  message  of  the  product  to 
be  offered,  together  with  a hint  as  to  the  method 
of  sale,  and  this  is  driyen  home  by  the  circular 
or  pamphlet,  the  visit  of  the  salesman  with 
samples  of  the  merchandise  will  round  out  the 
advertising  scheme. 

This  does  not  by  any  means  exhaust  the  various 
forms  of  advertising  that  may  be  employed,  but 
many  of  them  refer  to  a great  or  less  degree  to 
specialties  in  connection  with  a considerable 
amount  to  be  expended  in  creating  a demand  on 
the  part  of  the  public. 

For  the  trade  in  general  the  three  methods  men- 
tioned above  will  be  about  the  limit  fo  which 
many  will  find  it  possible  to  go,  and  where  the 
dealer  fails  to  do  any  advertising  at  all  he  is 
almost  certain  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  rush  of 
the  business  and  keen  competition  existing  to-day. 


PACKING  COSTS  DISCUSSED 


Roasters  from  Several  States  Meet  and  Urge  Manu- 
facturers to  Carefully  Study  the  Cost  of  Various 
Items  Entering  into  Manufacture,  Packing 
and  Distribution  of  Coffee  to  Determine 
a Just  Selling  Price 


'^WENTY-FIVE  coffee  roasting  firms  met  in 
^ conference  at  the  Republican  Club,  New  York 
City,  early  in  December  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing the  increased  cost  of  items  used  in  the 
process  of  manufacturing  roasted  coffee  as  well 
a’s  the  cost  of  putting  coffee  in  packages  for  the 
retail  trade'. 

The  letter  calling  for  a copference  was  signed 
by  Ross  W.  Weir  & Co.,  B.  Fischer  & Co.,  Seeman 
Bros.,  Russell  & Co.  and  the  Baker  Importing 
Company,  all  of  New  York  City,  and  the  Levering 
Coffee  Company,  of  Baltimore,  Md.  Those  who 


attended  the  meeting  were  C.  W.  Brand,  The 
Widlar  Co.,  Cleveland;  W.  C.  Scull,  W.  S.  Scull 
Co.,  Camden ; E.  J.  Levering,  Levering  Coffee  Co., 
Baltimore ; F.  R.  Brown,  Chas.  E.  Brown  & Co., 
Springfield,  Mass. ; H.  Cross,  C.  A.  Cross  & Co., 
Fitchburg,  Mass.;  E.  U.  Neuensch wander  and  Mr. 
Berger,  Stokes  Coffee  Co.,  Baltimore;  C.  F.  Bon- 
sor,  C.  F.  Bonsor  & Co.,  Philadelphia ; G.  F. 
Wright,  Dwinell  Wright  Co.,  Boston;  E.  Aborn, 
Arnold  & Aborn ; F.  R.  Seeman,  Seeman  Bros. ; 
S.  A.  Riebel,  Arbuckle  Bros.;  A.  F.  Tripp,  E.  D. 
Depew  & Co.;  A.  H.  Scott,  Duryee  & Barwise; 
E.  J.  Gillies  and  R.  W.  Weir,  Ross  W.  Weir  & 
Co.;  F.  C.  Russell,  Russell  & Co.;  G.  F.  Wiemann, 
Jr.,  G.  F.  Wiemann  & Co.;  W.  B.  Harris,  W.  B. 
Harris  & Co. ; S.  A.  Schonbrunn,  S.  A.  Schon- 
brunn  & Co.;  C.  W.  Griffin,  Young  & Griffin  Cof- 
fee Co.;  P.  Ebertson,  Ebertson  & Borling;  T.  O. 
Budenbach,  B.  Fischer  & Co.,  and  T.  K.  Baker, 
Baker  Importing  Co.,  all  of  New  York. 

As  set  forth  in  the  call,  the  meeting  was  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  methods  of  scientific 
cost  accounting,  to  the  end  that  all  items  of  cost 
may  be  better  analyzed  and  more  thoroughly  un- 
derstood, and  to  discuss  and  exchange  experience 
as  to  more  efficient  and  more  economical  methods 
of  manufacture,  packing  and  shipping,  to  the 
end  that  costs  may  be  lowered  and  the  increases 
offset  as  far  as  possible  by  scientific  management. 
The  meeting  was  “not  to  discuss  selling  prices 
directly  or  indirectly  or  to  influence  selling  prices 
in  any  way.” 

Various  cost  systems  were  discussed,  and 
showed  a great  variety  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  conducted  by  the  several  conferees, 
and  indicated  the  need  of  more  uniform  and  care- 
ful cost  accounting  systems  for  the  enlightenment 
of  roasters  in  regard  to  the  actual  cost  of  their 
manufactured  product. 

To  Determine  a Just  Selling  Price 

The  resolutions  passed  set  forth  that  “ a large 
nmnber  of  merchants”  have  no  adequate  system 
of  keeping  track  of  the  cost  of  their  products  and 
of  doing  business,  and  don’t  know  “whether  any 
particular  product  is  handled  at  cost  or  an  actual 
loss.”  They  also  stated  that  “the  advancing  cost 
of  materials  and  other  items  entering  into  the 
manufacturing,  packing  and  distribution  of  coffee 
emphasizes  the  absolute  necessity  of  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  costs,”  and  “that  it  is  of  the  utmo.st 
urgency,  in  the  interests  of  the  consumers  as  well 
as  of  the  coffee  roasters,  to  inquire  into  and  study 
with  great  care  the  costs  of  the  various  items 
entering  into  the  cost  of  manufacturing,  packing 
and  distribution  of  coffee  and  the  selling  prices. 
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and  distribution  of  coffee  in  order  that  each 
roaster  may  know  the  true  relation  between  his 
cost  and  the  selling  prices,  and  determine  for  him- 
self with  accuracy  at  what  price  he  can  afford  to 
sell  with  justice  to  himself  and  the  consumer.’' 
Copies  of  the  resolutions  were  ordered  mailed 
to  all  the  coffee  roasters  in  the  United  States. 

When  the  meeting,  which  was  held  in  secret, 
was  over,  Ross  W.  Weir  was  asked  if  any  action 
had  been  taken  looking  to  an  advance  in  the  price 
of  coffee.  He  declared  that  no  action  had  been 
taken,  despite  the  increased  costs,  as  shown  by  the 
discussion,  and  he  also  said  he  did  not  believe  it 
likely  that  the  retail  price  would  be  advanced. 

“There  is  plenty  of  coffee  in  the  United  States," 
^Ir.  Weir  said,  “and  while  it  costs  us  more  than 
it  did  a year  ago,  it  is  not  so  high  as  to  war- 
rant an  advance  in  the  retail  price  of  coffee  in 
packages." 

COFFEE  HOUSE  CHANGES  HANDS 

Wm.  B.  Harris  Company  of  New  York  Liquidates — 
Business  Will  Be  Continued  Under  the  Name 
of  the  Schweitzer-Spitzer  Coffee  Company 

The  Schweitzer-Spitzer  Coffee  Company,  in- 
corporated under  the  New  York  State  laws 
on  January  5,  1917,  with  a capital  stock  of  $101,- 
coo,  has  purchased  certain  assets  of  the  William 
B.  Harris  Company,  coffee  importer,  roaster  and 
jobber,  at  65  Front  street.  New  York,  including 
machinery,  fixtures,  accounts  receivable,  merchan- 
dise, brands,  trade  marks,  etc.,  and  will  continue 
the  business  at  the  same  address  as  successors  to 
the  William  B.  Harris  Company.  The  latter  com- 
pany will  be  liquidated. 

William  B.  Harris  will  continue  his  work  as 
coffee  expert  for  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  but  according  to  the  terms  of  pur- 
chase and  sales  contract  he  will  not  engage  in  the 
roasted  coffee  business  in  New  York  and  imme- 
diate vicinity,  selling  to  the  retail  grocer,  for  a 
period  of  two  years. 

E.  J.  Schweitzer,  treasurer  of  the  corporation 
which  succeeds  the  Harris  Company,  has  for 
about  three  years  been  secretary  and  treasurer 
of  the  Schweitzer  Coffee  Company,  12  Old  Slip, 
New  York,  also  known  as  the  Hamburg-American 
Coffee  Company.  At  one  time  he  was  engaged  in 
the  tea  and  coffee  business  at  48  Lewis  street.  New 
York,  under  the  style  of  The  Standard  Coffee 
Company,  and  afterwards  carried  on  a wholesale 
coffee  business  at  83  Front  street.  New  York. 

A.  L.  Spitzer,  secretary  of  the  new  firm,  was 
formerly  city  salesman  for  B.  Fischer  & Co.,  cof- 
fee roasters.  New  York.  Jacob  Lesser,  another  of 


the  incorporators,  was  also  a salesman  for  B. 
Fischer  & Co. 

Hugo  H.  Pieson,  the  president  of  the  corpora- 
tion, has  never  been  actively  identified  with  the 
coffee  business.  He  has  varied  interests  in  other 
lines. 


GUATEMALA’S  COFFEE  CROP 
[staff  correspondence] 

Guatemala  City,  Guatemala,  Dec.  26,  1916. 

An  estimate  of  the  total  yield  of  the  Guatemala 
coffee  crop  can  be  made  with  reasonable  cer- 
tainty, now  that  the  figures  for  the  half-year 
crop  of  1916-1917  have  been  completed.  The 
figures  indicate  that  the  total  production  will  be 
about  800,000  quintals  of  100  Spanish  pounds  each 
clean  coffee.  The  value  of  the  crop  will  be  be- 
tween $10,000,000  and  $12,000,000  gold.  The  yield 
and  value  for  1916-1917  are  practically  the  same  as 
in  1915-1916.  There  was  no  increase  in  acreage. 
The-  quality  is  good  and  the  average  yield  has 
been  from  20  to  22  quintals  per  hectare  (approxi- 
mately 800  to  830  avoirdupois  pounds  per  acre). 
The  total  area  under  coffee  cultivation  in  Guate- 
mala is  about  40,000  hectares  (98,800  acres). 

S.  C.  R. 


AN  EDUCATIONAL  EXHIBIT  BOX 

The  National  Coffee  Roasters’  Association  has 
put  on  the  market  an  educational  exhibit  box, 
which  contains  six  compartments,  covered  with 
glass,  and  shows  coffee  from  the  time  it  leaves  the 
tree  until  it  is  ready  for  brewing.  In  separate 
compartments  are  green  coffee  in  cherry,  parch- 
ment, peaberry,  unwashed  and  washed.  In  five 
glass  tubes  are  exhibited  different  grinds,  includ- 
ing coarse,  medium,  fine,  fine  (like  cornmeal)  and 
powders.  The  box  sells  for  $1.00. 

Several  eolored  pictures  illustrate  the  different 
stages  of  cultivation,  one  reproducing  in  color 
the  leaf,  flower  and  clierry  of  coffee,  another 
samples  of  various  green  coffees.  There  are  four 
photographs  of  coffee  culture  and  shipping,  and 
one  photograph  of  a modern  roasting  plant,  with 
employees  in  position. 


BIG  FREIGHT  BILL  ON  COEFEE  CARGO 
[special  correspondence] 

San  Juan,  Porto  RicO',  Dec.  20,  1916. — Seventy- 
seven  thousand  dollars  is  the  freight  bill  on  a 
cargo  of  Brazilian  coffee  brought  to  this  port  re- 
cently by  the  American  steamer  Pathfinder.  The 
ship  called  here  for  coal  and  proceeded  to  New 
Orleans.  The  cargo  consisted  of  55, 000  bags  of 
coffee  and  the  freight  was  $1.40  per  bag. 


THE  PRACTICAL  TEA  MAN 

^ A Department  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  tea  problems  of  importance 
to  the  trade,  with  the  news  of  the  tea  packing  and  jobbing  field.  ^ Subscribers* 
questions  of  general  trade  interest  will  be  answered  here  free  of  charge. 


TALKS  TO  TEA  BUYERS 


A Series  of  Discussions  of  Tea  Problems  Designed 
to  be  Helpful  to  Wholesale  and  Retail  Tea 
Distributors 


By  S.  Livingston  Davis 

New  York 

No.  5— HOW  THE  WHOLESALER  CAN  BUILD 
TEA  SALES 

' I *HE  essential  qualification  for  success  in  the 
tea  business  is  enthusiasm,  and  that  attitude 
is  not  difficult  to  acquire,  because  tea  is  a most 
interesting  subject,  and  no  matter  how  much  a 
man  may  know  about  tea  and  the  tea  business 
there  is  always  plenty  to  learn.  Any  one  who 
has  ever  been  in  the  tea  trade  loves  to  get  back 
to  a tea  table  and  taste  and  smell  and  talk  tea. 

The  head  of  a wholesale  business  will  do  well 
to  acquire  all  the  information  he  can  concerning 
the  tea-producing  countries,  their  history,  the 
habits  of  the  people,  methods  of  growing,  pluck- 
ing and  preparing  the  tea.  He  should  keep  in 
touch  with  events  taking  place  in  these  countries 
likely  to  affect  the  production  of  tea. 

Interesting  Data  for  Sales  Arguments 
All  this  information  is  not  only  useful  in  de- 
ciding the  probable  trend  of  the  market,  but  will 
furnish  interesting  data  for  sales  arguments. 

The  salesman  is  constantly  coming  in  contact 
with  people  who  are  trying  to  convince  him  that 
his  prices  are  too  high,  quoting  lower  prices 
offered  by  competitors,  sometimes  true  and  often 
imaginary,  and  unless  his  chief  keeps  him  sup- 
plied with  something  to  offset  this  influence  he 
will  never  be  able  to  secure  reasonable  profits. 

It  is  necessary  for  the  head  of  the  tea  depart- 
ment to  know  the  requirements  of  the  trade  in  all 
the  different  sections  he  reaches.  If  he  only  tries 
to  give  his  customers  what  they  ask  for  he  is 
doing  nothing  original  or  constructive.  He  must 
know  better  than  his  customers  what  teas  will  be 
best  suited  to  their  outlet,  and  sell  them  goods 


that  will  so  please  the  consumers  that  the  outlet 
will  increase  and  become  more  valuable. 

Competitions  among  the  salesmen  for  results 
is  a help  for  building  tea  sales,  as  is  every  encour- 
agement that  can  be  given  the  man  who  dis- 
tributes tea. 

Orders  for  Future  Delivery  . 

The  first  thing  a tea  salesman  hears  when  he 
enters  the  store  of  a prospective  customer  is,  “I 
have  enough  tea  to  last  me  for  months,”  and  if 
he  accepts  that  as  a conclusive  argument  he  will 
do  but  little  business.  He  should  ascertain  what 
kind  and  grade  this  buyer  has  on  hand,  and  sell 
him  something  different  and  better,  but  if  it  is 
true  the  man  is  stocked  on  his  regular  grades  then 
the  thing  to  do  is  to  sell  him  goods  for  future 
delivery.  It  secures  the  business  and  shuts  the 
other  fellow  out. 

A Clever  Salesman  Protects  His  Customer 

A clever  salesman  always  takes  the  responsi- 
bility of  a customer’s  tea  buying  off  his  shoulders, 
and  lets  him  understand  that  there  is  always 
something  set  aside  for  his  future  use — to  protect 
him  against  a sudden  advance.  This  entails  the 
carrying  of  additional  stock,  for  the  actual  teas 
should  always  be  set  aside  for  these  customers, 
but  it  keeps  the  customer  away  from  “price- 
cutters”  and  young  salesmen  anxious  to  secure 
“foundation  orders”  at  low  prices  for  the  sake 
of  future  business. 

The  best  builder  of  tea  sales  is  quality,  and  the 
wholesaler  should  always  talk  quality  and  insist 
on  his  salesmen  talking  quality  to  every  one  of 
their  customers,  for  the  higher  the  quality  of  the 
tea  dealt  in  the  more  satisfactory  the  business 
from  every  point  of  view. 


OSBORN  COMPANY’S  ANNUAL  DINNER 
The  annual  dinner  of  the  E.  M.  Osborn  Com- 
pany, tea  importing  and  jobbing  house.  New  York, 
was  held  at  the  Cafe  Lafayette,  this  city,  on 
December  29.  Herbert  Osborn  was  toastmaster. 
Jollification  and  good-fellowship  prevailed  until 
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an  early  hour.  One  of  the  hits  of  the  evening  was 
the  reading  of  some  original  verses  by  Walter 
Clifton,  tea  buyer  for  Mitsui  & Co. 

Most  of  tire  executive  officers  and  salesmen  for 
this  concern,  as  well  as  four  guests,  were  in  at- 
tendance, including  S.  Sakai,  Walter  Clifton,  H,  C. 
Thorn,  Ernest  Nathan,  Herbert  Osborn,  J.  W. 
Adams,  E.  W.  Payne,  T.  W.  Haughey,  Wm.  A. 
Rally,  E.  C.  Osborn,  A.  S.  Hunley  and  C.  A. 
Kurzel. 


CHAIN  STORE  CONSOLIDATION 

Jones  Brothers  Tea  Company,  a 14,000,000  Holding 
Concern,  is  Organized  to  Take  Over  the  Management 
of  the  Grand  Union  Tea  Company,  Jones 
Brothers  Company  and  Allied  Interests 


WITH  a capital  of  $14,000,000,  the  Jones  Bros. 

Tea  Company,  Inc.,  has  been  formed  at 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  by  the  consolidation  of  the  Grand 
Union  Tea  Company,  the  Jones  Bros.  Company, 
the  Globe  Grocery  Stores  Company,  and  the 
Anchor  Pottery  Company,  all  allied  concerns. 

These  companies  were  purchased  by  Merrill, 
Lynch  & Co.,  bankers,  at  a price  said  to  be  $10,- 
000,000.  The  new  company  was  then  incorporated, 
with  $10,000,000  common  and  $4,000,000  7 per  cent 
"5«cumulative  preferred  stock,  which  will  be  listed 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

The  Jones  Bros,  and  Grand  Union  companies 
were  established  in  1872,  and  now  rank  as  the 
largest  distributers  of  teas  and  coffees  in  the 
country.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the  merchandise  sold 
is  manufactured  by  the  various  companies  in  the 
combination. 

Concerns  Will  Retain  Their  Identity 
“None  of  the  concerns  will  lose  its  identity,” 
said  H.  L.  Jones.  “The  Jones  Bros.  Tea  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  is  the  holding  company,  but  the  various 
companies  which  go  to  make  up  the  combination 
will  continue  the  same  as  before,  the  difference 
being  that  they  will  from  now  on  be  under  the 
control  of  one  head.” 

The  new  syndicate  will  have  as  its  president 
Harry  L.  Jones,  of  Brooklyn.  Arthur  Jones,  a 
brother,  is  to  retire  from  business  because  of  ill 
health.  Cyrus  D,  Jones,  principal  owner  of  the 
Grand  Union  Tea  Company,  is  to  take  the  pre- 
ferred stock  of  the  new  concern  in  part  payment 
of  his  interests. 

The  earnings  of  the  Grand  Union  Tea  Company 
for  the  past  sixteen  years  have  run  annually  from 
$700,000  to  $1,000,000, 


CEYLON  TEA  EXPORTS  DROP 
[special  correspondence] 

Colombo,  Nov.  19,  1916. — A report  made  by  the 
Ceylon  Chamber  of  Commerce  shows  that  6,491,- 
392  pounds  of  black  tea  were  exported  to  the 
United  States  from  January  i to  November  6, 
1916,  as  against  8,660,980  during  the  preceding 
year.  Of  green  tea  there  was  shipped  to  the 
United  States  180,027  during  the  same  period,  as 
against  382,254  the  year  previous. 


RECORD  TEA  CROP  IN  INDIA 
There  was  a record  production  of  tea  in  India 
for  the  year  ending  .March  31,  1916,  during  which 
time  the  total  exported  to  the  United  States 
amounted  to  3,442,048  pounds,  valued  at  $620,317, 
as  compared  with  2,736,734  pounds,  valued  at 
.$419,817,  exported  to  the  United  States  in  1915. 


TEA  COMPANY  HELPS  POLAND 
One  of  the  distribution  methods  followed  by 
the  Lotos  Tea  Concern,  Inc.,  New  York,  is  to  sell 
its  products  through  the  members  of  various  boy 
and  girl  organizations.  Recently  this  firm 
addressed  a circular  to  its  “twenty  thousand  boy 
and  girl  friends,”  telling  of  the  suffering  of  the 
children  of  Poland,  urging  them  to  help  in  the 
relief  work  and  offering  its  co-operation  to  this 
end. 


EXPANSION  OF  CHAIN  STORES 
Expansion  of  chain  stores  in  the  grocery  field 
is  causing  much  agitation  among  the  retail  inter- 
ests of  the  “regular”  type.  The  Great  Atlantic  & 
Pacific  Tea  Company  is  putting  in  several  hun- 
dred new  stores  in  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Minne- 
apolis, St.  Paul  and  other  interior  towns. 


DEVONPORT  OUTSTRIPPED  LIPTON 
Most  remarkable  of  all  the  members  of  Lloyd 
George’s  new  administration  is  Lord  Devonport, 
Great  Britain’s  food  dictator. . Lord  Devonport 
was  born  the  son  of  a small  farmer  or  peasant  at 
Uxbridge,  in  Middlesex,  and  became  errand  boy 
in  a tea  concern.  He  devoted  his  early  life  to  the 
grocery  business  and  made  a fortune  in  it.  He 
is  now  the  supreme  arbiter  in  control  of  the  food 
supplies,  for  which  he  is  peculiarly  fitted.  He 
outstripped  his  rival,  Sir  Thomas  Lipton,  who 
had  to  remain  content  with  a mere  Baronetcy, 
while  he  is  now  a peer  of  the  realm. 


THE  PRACTICAL  SPICE  MAN 

If  A department  containing  matter  of  special  interest  to  Spice  Importers, 
Spice  Grinders  and  Spice  Dealers;  also  the  news  of  the  Spice  Trade. 


SPICE  AND  EXTRACT  MERGER 

Amalgamation  of  Spice  and  Flavoring  Extract  Manu- 
facturers’ Associations  Unsettled  Pending  Result 
of  Referendum  Vote — -Tentative  Plans 
for  Merger  Body. 

IS  there  to  be  a merger  of  the  American  Spice 
Trade  Association  and  the  Flavoring  Extract 
Manufacturers’  Association?  The  question  has 
been  voted  upon  by  members  of  both  organiza- 
tions, but  the  result  has  not  yet  been  learned. 
The  movement  for  this  combination  of  interests 
was  started  several  months  ago.  A number  of 
meetings  were  held  at  which  it  was  made  evident 
that  the  interests  of  both  organizations  were  akin. 
Both  were  confronted  with  the  same  problems 
and  working  along  similar  lines.  It  was  believed* 
that  an  amalgamation  of  the  trade  organizations 
would  work  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  all. 

A joint  conference  of  executive  committees  of 
both  organizations  was  held  in  New  York  on 
October  28,  1916,  and  recommended  a merger,  if 
possible,  the  details  to  be  worked  out  later.  The 
question  was  submitted  to  members  with  referen- 
dum ballots  to  be  filled  out  and  sent  in  by  the  first 
of  January.  The  merger  depends  on  the  result 
of  this  vote. 

Tentative  Plans  of  Organization 
While  details  have  not  been  completed  it  is 
proposed  that  the  merged  association  shall  be 
made  up  of  four  sections : 

Section  A to  be  composed  of  grinders  and 
manufacturers  of  spices,  seeds,  herbs  and  condi- 
ments ; 

Section  B to  be  composed  of.  manufacturers 
of  flavoring  extracts,  baking  powder  and  house- 
hold remedies ; 

Section  C to  be  composed  of  importers,  dealers 
and  brokers  in  spices,  seeds,  herbs  and  spice 
grinders’  supplies ; 

Section  D to  be  composed  of  importers,  dealers 
and  brokers  in  vanilla  beans,  essential  oils,  colors 
Tmd  extract  manufacturers’  supplies. 

It  is  further  proposed  that  the  president  shall 


be  a manufacturer  of  both  spices  and  extracts, 
and  that  the  first  vice-president  shall  be  elected 
by  Section  A,  second  vice-president  elected  by 
Section  B,  third  vice-president  by  Section  C,  and 
fourth  vice-president  by  Se-ction  D.  The  name 
of  the  new  association,  as  proposed,  will  be 
American  Spice  and  Flavoring  Extract  Asso- 
ciation. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  SPICE  MARKET 
In  a review  of  the  spice  market  for  the  year 
1916,  and  forecasting  to  a slight  degree  the  pos- 
sible future,  H.  P.  Herrfeldt  & Co.,  at  No.  132 
Front  street.  New  York,  say: 

“1916  has  been  a most  unusual  year  with  a great 
many  sensational  developments  and  some  unheard- 
of  new  high  levels  for  prices.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sar}^,  hov/ever,  to  review  the  past,  since  the  records 
speak  for  themselves,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
dares  to  forecast  the  future  for  1917?  It  would 
be  foolish  to  attempt  to  look  very  far  into  the 
future,  because  there  are  so  many  uncertainties 
ahead  as  to  make  statistics  and  all  calculations 
'almost  useless.  Stocks  of  a great  many  articles 
are  very  small  indeed,  particularly  nutmegs,  cloves, 
Batavia  cassias  and  black  peppers,  and  if  the  de- 
mand for  January  and  February  approaches  any- 
thing near  normal,  it  is  likely  that  spot  prices  may 
be  still  higher.  On  the  other  hand  one  can  hardly 
go  wrong  by  buying  now  in  anticipation  of  needs 
for  the  next  sixty  days,  because  there  is  nothing 
in  sight  to  bring  about  a decline.  The  present 
market  is  ruled  almost  entirely  by  supply  and  de- 
mand. There  is  very  little  .speculation — just  a 
naturally  strong  situation  which  may  be  empha- 
sized after  the  turn  of  the  year.” 


SIAMESE  PEPPER  TRADE  EXPANDS 
In  the  district  of  Chandaburi,  in  Siam,  the  area 
for  pepper  planting  has  been  extended  and  the 
present  crop  is  doing  well.  The  local  price  for 
black  pepper  is  $12  to  $13  per  picul  ($9  to  $9.75 
per  100  pounds),  while  white  pepper  brings  $17 
to  $19  per  picul  ($12.75  to  $14.25' per  100  pounds). 


THE  PRACTICAL  EXTRACT  MAKER 

^ A department  devoted  to  interests  of  manufacturers  of  Flavoring  Ex- 
tracts, Perfumes  and  Toilet  Preparations. 


BUYING  SUPPLIES 


Little  Talks  on  the  Origin  of  the  More  Important 
Raw  Materials,  with  Simple  Instructions  for 
Identifying  Them  and  Establishing  Their 
Claims  to  Purity 


By  Dr.  V.  A.  Fryer 
No.  1— IXTRODLCTORY 
?eN  reviewing  the  flavoring  extract  business  since 
36  the  enactment  of  the  law  of  1906  we  cannot  fail 
to  notice  how  much  the  situation  has  cleared,  as 
officials  and  manufacturers  have  come  to  under- 
stand one  another  better. 

' The  petty  official  who  thought  his  badge  of 
office  gave  him,  not  only  the  entry  to,  but  the  im- 
mediate control  of  all  factories  within  his  dis- 
trict, is  being  eliminated,  together  with  the  short- 
sighted manufacturer  who  refused  to  conform  to 
or  inform  himself  of  the  regulations  under  which 
he  must  work. 

The  hysterical  days  of  “poison  squads”  and 
arbitrary  rulings  are  fast  disappearing,  and  while 
the  official  has  learned  that  he  is  but  a public 
servant,  the  manufacturer  has  also  learned  to  pay 
closer  attention  to  the  purity  of  his  product  and 
the  accuracy  of  the  wording  on  his  labels. 

In  the  first  “hue  and  cry”  over  adulterated 
foods,  consequent  upon  the  passage  of  the  Federal 
law,  some  over-zealous  officials  went  at  their  job 
with  a determination  to  use  their  new  weapon 
with  all  the  energy  they  could  command,  regard- 
less of  their  want  of  skill  in  its  use. 

Happily  we  are  arriving  at  a better  understand- 
ing; the  official  has  learned  that  his  badge  of 
office  was  conferred  upon  him,  not  to  give  him 
authority  to  annoy  manufacturers,  but  to  protect 
the  consumer  in  his  rightful  demand  for  pure 
food,  and  to  co-operate  with  the  manufacturer  in 
his  honest  endeavor  to  provide  the  public  with 
wholesome  and  palatable  food  in  cheap  and  con- 
venient form. 

The  Wholesomeness  of  Flavoring  Extracts 

It  has  never  been  contended  that  flavoring  ex- 
tracts—no  matter  how  grossly  the  label  on  the 


package  misrepresented  the  contents — were  un- 
wholesome or.  unfit  for  human  consumption,  ex- 
cept, possibly,  in  the  case  of  extract  of  almond 
prepared  from  oil  of  mirbane  or  oil  of  almonds 
containing  prussic  acid. 

Another  thing  the  flavoring  extract  manufac- 
turer may  be  thankful  for  is,  that  flavoring  ex- 
tracts do  not  need  any  added  preservative. 

This  does  not  relieve  him,  however,  from  the 
responsibility  attaching  to  the  use  of  adulterated 
raw  material.  When  he  buys  essential  oils,  oleo- 
resins,  dry  chemicals,  ethers  or  alcohol,  lie  must 
be  sure  th'ey  are  up  to  standard,  or  the  most 
carefully  prepared  extract  will  fall  below  the  legal 
requirements,  and  sooner  or  later  he  will  find 
himself  in  the  unenviable  position  of  explaining  to 
the  authorities  the  reason  why  his  product  fell 
below  the  standard,  or  endeavoring  to  pass  the 
responsibility  to  the  party  from  whom  he  pur- 
chased his  raw  material. 

It  is  not  possible,  profitable  or  necessary  in  the 
majority  of  factories  to  equip  and  maintain  a 
laboratory  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
quality  of  the  raw  materials  employed.  We  must, 
to  a very  large  extent,  rely  and  insist  upon  a guar- 
antee of  purity  with  every  purchase. 

Knowledge  of  Common  Adulterants  Helpful 

It  is  as  well,  however,  to  have  a working  knowl- 
edge of  the  more  common  and  easily  detected 
c:dulterants. 

In  the  manufacture  of  flavoring  extracts  we 
employ  various  gums,  resins  and  essential  oils, 
also  herbs  and  other  plant  growths,  together  with 
solvents  atjd  ethers,  each  and  every  one  of  which 
may  be  the  subject  of  sophistication. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  these  articles  to  show  in  a 
non-technical  manner  how  to  identify,  with  reason- 
able accuracy,  the  quality  of  the  principal  raw  ma- 
terials, and  detect  by  simple  tests  the  cruder 
adulterations. 

Essential,  Distilled  or  Volatile  Oils 

These  oils  which  play  such  an  important  part 
in  the  manufacture  of  flavoring  extracts  are  pre- 
pared by  distillation  from  the  parts  of  the  plants 
experience  has  shown  yield  the  most  abundant 
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product  or  the  peculiar  oil  desired.  They  are  gen- 
erally limpid  in  character,  without  greasiness,  and 
their  density  is  lighter  than  water  except  in  a few 
instances.  They  may  fall  below  the  required 
standard  of  purity  from  a number  of  causes,  such 
as  intentional  adulteration,  lack  of  care  in  culti- 
vation and  gathering  of  the  plants,  unskillful  dis- 
tillation, and  inattention  or  ignorance  in  storing 
the  oils  after  distillation. 

Adulterants  and  How  to  Detect  Them 
The  rhost  common  adulterants  of  essential  oils 
in  general  are  fixed  or  non-volatile  oils  and 
alcohol. 

Fixed  or  non-volatile  oils  may  be  detected  by 
their  leaving  a greasy  stain  on  blotting  or  unsized 
paper.  This  is  used  as  a test  for  the  presence  of 
a fixed  oil  in  a suspected  sample  as  follows : 

Pour  a few  drops  of  the  oil  on  blotting-paper, 
heat  moderately,  and  if  pure  the  stain  will  almost 
disappear,  but  if  adulterated  with  a fixed  oil  a 
well-defined  grease  spot  will  remain. 

Alcohol  may  be  detected  in  a variety  of  ways; 
the  following  methods  are  easily  applied  and  re- 
quire no  special  skill  or  apparatus: 

1 —  Agitate  the  suspected  oil  with  a few  pieces  of  dry 

chloride  of  calcium.  The  pieces  will  remain  un- 
altered in  a pure  oil;  if  a very  little  alcohol  is  pres- 
ent they  will  change  their  form,  but  if  much  alcohol 
is  present  they  will  dissolve  and  form  a separate 
layer  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 

2 —  Agitate  the  suspected  oil  with  a little  dry  acetate  of 

potash.  If  alcohol  is  present  the  acetate  will  be 
dissolved.  In  a pure  oil  it  will  not  be  affected. 

3 —  Agitate  the  suspected  oil  with  an  equal  volume  of 

chemieally  pure  glycerine  in  a graduated  tube,  and 
allow  to  stand  until  the  layers  separate.  The  in- 
crease  in  volume  of  the  glycerine,  if  any,  will  indi- 
cate the  amount  of  alcohol  present. 

4 —  Agitate  the  suspected  oil  with  a known  amount  of 

water.  Any  increase  in  volume  will  show  the 
amount  of  alcohol  present. 

The  admixture  of  an  inferior  or  lower-priced 
oil  with  one  more  costly  may  be  detected  by  the 
sense  of  smell,  but  requires  a large  experience  and 
expert  acquaintance  with  the  oils  under  examina- 
tion. The  procedure  is  simple,  however : 

Pour  a drop  or  two  of  the  oil  on  a piece  of  clean 
blotting  paper  or  cloth;  shake  it  freely  in  the  air. 
The  difference  in  the  odor  at  the  beginning  and  end 
will  show  up  the  adulteration. 

To  Obtain  the  Specific  Gravity  of  Oil 
The  specific  gravity  of  the  different  oils  also 
furnishes  an  index  to  their  purity,  in  this  wise: 
If  the  oil  in  question  shows  a marked  variation 
from  its  recognized  specific  gravity  we  may  be 
sure  there  is  something  wrong,  and  thus  be  put 
upon  our  inquiry. 

All  that  is  required  to  ascertain  the  specific 
gravity  of  an  oil  is  a suitable  thermometer,  a 
hydrometer  jar  and  two  Baume  scale  hydrometers, 
one  for  liquids  lighter  than  water  and  one  for 
liquids  heavier  than  water. 


A table  of  values  for  converting  degrees  on 
the  hydrometer  into  specific  gravity,  according  to 
the  Baume  scale,  is  readily  obtainable;  but  in  its 
absence  the  following  formulas  (see  page  1750, 
U.  S.  Dispensatory,  19th  edition)  will  give  close 
results. 

For  liquids  lighter  than  water: 


Degrees  Baum6  -f-  134 
144 


= specific  gravity. 

— 134  = degrees  Baum6 


Specific  gravity 
For  liquids  heavier  than  water: 

144 


144  — Degrees  Baum6 
144 

144  — specific  gravity 


specific  gravity. 
Degrees  Baume. 


ZANZIBAR’S  CLOVE  TRADE 
The  cultivation  of  cloves  is  a significant  indus- 
try in  Zanzibar,  as  the  islands  of  Zanzibar  and 
Pemba  produce  fully  90  per  cent  of  the  world’s 
supply.  In  1915  exports  amounted  to  25,365,424 
pounds,  with  a value  of  $2,239,730,  as  against 
$1,683,900  in  1914.  This  increase  was  not  wholly 
due  to  heavy  yields,  for  quantities  that  would  have 
been  shipped  in  the  latter  part  of  1914  had  been 
held  over  until  the  next  year,  because  of  the  lack 
of  adequate  shipping  facilities  and  the  disturbed 
conditions  then  prevailing  in  European  markets. 
Of  the  1915  exports  4,502,299  pounds  went  to  the 
United  States,  7,634,895  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
1,592,766  to  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  11,525,- 
302  to  Bombay  and  Calcutta. 


INCREASE  IN  COFFEE  IMPORTS 
[staff  correspondence] 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  23,  1916. — There  were 

1.204.000. 000  pounds  of  coffee  imported  into  the 
United  States  during  the  fiscal  year  1916,  accord- 
ing to  some  interesting  figures  that  have  just  been 
compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce,  as  against  1,126,000,000  pounds  in  1915 
and  1,051,000,000  pounds  in  1905-. 

The  same  figures  show  that  there  were  110,000,- 
coo  pounds  of  tea  imported  in  the  fiscal  year  1916, 
as  against  97,000,000  pounds  in  1915  and  103,000,- 
oco  pounds  in  1905.  There  were  243,000,000 
pounds  of  cocoa  imported  in  1916,  against  192,- 
000,000  pounds  in  1915  and  74,000,000  pounds  in 
1905. 

The  Bureau’s  figures  show  that  in  1916  there 
were  83,000,000  pounds  of  spices  imported,  against 

60.000. 000  pounds  in  1915  and  53,000,000  pounds  in 

1905.  L.  M.  L. 


THE  WHOLESALE  GROCER 

If  A department  devoted  to  matters  of  special  interest  to  wholesale  grocers 
packing  cocoa,  rice,  olives,  olive  oil,  preserves,  jams  and  condiments,  in  addition 
to  teas,  coffee  and  spices. 


COST  PROFIT  AND  TURNOVER 


Both  Items  are  Potent  Influences  Affecting  Costs — 
“The  Market”  Determines  the  Value  of  Goods 
on  Hand  and  Their  Proper  Selling  Price 

By  R.  H.  Bennett 

Secretary,  California  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association 

The  items  of  “Purchase  Profits”  and  “Turn- 
overs” should  be  taken  into  earnest  considera- 
tion, as  they  are  potent  influences  affecting  true 
costs.  The  application  of  these  items  must  natur- 
ally be  technical,  but  a little  logic,  as  preliminary 
to  the  consideration,  cannot  go  amiss. 

Purchase  profit  (or  speculative  gain)  should 
by  no  means  be  included  in  the  calculation  of  a 
selling  price  which  ought  to  be  based  always  upon 
present  market  value.  Unfortunately,  it  is  often 
the  habit  to  sell  upon  the  basis  of  the  purchase 
cost,  when  the  market  advances,  upon  the  theory 
that  it  is  an  opportunity  to  gain  an  advantage  in 
competition. 

This  is  very  false  reasoning,  inasmuch  as  com- 
petition may  be  able  to  undersell  upon  a still  more 
favorable  purchase  price.  How  much  better, 
therefore,  is  it  to  take  the  opportunity  to  follow 
the  market  as  a means  to  equalize,  and  to  pocket 
the  differential  or  purchasing  gain?  To  base  the 
selling  price  upon  the  purchase  cost  on  a rising 
market  is  wilful  waste,  especially  as  one  is  com- 
pelled always  to  follow  a declining  market. 

“The  Market”  Should  Fix  the  Selling  Price 
Therefore,  “the  market”  determines  the  true 
value  of  the  goods  on  hand,  and  consequently 
ought  to  fix  the  proper  selling  price.  Any  gain 
or  loss  by  purchase  should  go  into  the  “Gain  and 
Loss  Account.”  Logically,  then,  purchase  gains 
should  not  be  included  as  profit  upon  any  article, 
but  the  credit  should  be  given  where  it  properly 
belongs — to  the  purchase  department,  as  specula- 
tive foreisght. 

The  turnover  of  goods  is  responsible  for  much 
false  reasoning  and  poor  business,  due  to  the  mis- 
placing and  misunderstanding  of  its  true  effect. 
The  usual  reasoning  of  the  “volume  hunter”  is 
that  frequent  turnovers  of  qantities  lessen  the 


possible  selling  price,  because  “the  same  overhead 
carries  everything  over  the  average.”  Such 
reasoning  is  a strong  argument  in  favor  of  cost 
accounting.  Commissioner  Hurley  says : 

“To  claim  that  your  overhead  is  reduced  be- 
cause you  are  handling  a large  volume,  and  to 
handle  any  product  solely  for  this  reason  is  caus- 
ing more  trouble  in  this  community  than  any  other 
one  method.” 

No  Article  Can  Escape  the  “Overhead  Tax” 

Overhead  expense  is  a tax  from  which  no  article 
can  justly  escape,  no  matter  how  much  the  ex- 
cess turnovers  may  be,  and  while  it  may  be  ad- 
mitted that  an  excessive  number  of  turnovers  may 
lessen  the  proportionate  amount,  this  “tax”  should 
be  collected  from  every  item  in  the  business,  with- 
out exception. 

The  variations  of  turnovers  in  various  classes 
of  goods  make  the  subject  intricate  to  the  average 
mind,  and  its  true  equity  must  be  established  by 
experts  in  cost  accounting.  No  merchant  without 
a scientific  system  of  accounting  is  competent  to 
say  how  to  equalize  the  turnover  with  his  over- 
head, and  he  certainly  should  not  act  upon  guess- 
work, to  the  detriment  of  his  own  interests  and 
the  demoralization  of  his  community. 


BIG  ADVANCE  IN  191,7  CAN  PRICES  . 

Prices  for  cans  for  1917  have  been  issued  by  the 
American  Can  Company,  and  a big  advance  on 
all  grades  has  been  made.  The  advances  will 
have  the  effect  of  establishing  a much  higher 
range  for  opening  prices  on  all  canned  goods. 
For  instance.  No.  10  cans  are  priced  at  $71.50  per 
1,000  against  $45  per  1,000  in  the  early  part  of 
last  year,  on  which  almost  all  of  the  sales  of 
gallon  tomatoes  were  based  at  the  $2.40  price. 
But  with  the  new  prices  made  known  there  was  lit- 
tle disposition  on  the  part  of  packers  to  make  of- 
fers of  canned  goods  for  the  new  year.  There 
are  other  uncertain  factors  in  the  cost  of  the  1917 
pack,  and,  until  after  the  convention  in  Febru- 
ary, the  packers  will  not  feel  altogether  free  to 
look  for  new  business. 


TEA  AND  COFFEE  RESEARCH  BUREAU 

department  of  sc  entific  research  under  the  editors’  direction  in  which 
will  be  found  short,  popularized  reviews  of  current  and  older  works  of  a phy- 
siological-chemical character,  fugitive  paragraphs,  references  and  articles  dealing 
with  the  history,  pharmacology  and  technology  of  tea,  coffee  and  spices. 


CAFFEINE  THE  ALKALOID 


The  Relationship  of  Nitrogen,  Oxygen,  Hydrogen  and 
Carbon  in  each  of  the  Molecules  of  Caffeine  in 
Coffee  as  Defined  by  a Chemist 


<<^AFFEINE,”  surely  that  is  a very  familiar 
name  to  the  readers  of  this  journal,  and,  it 
must  be  admitted,  also  to  a great  number  of  the 
folk  on  the  street.  Eor  is  not  every  man  in 
America  familiar  with  coffee,  and  are  the  two 
names  not  bound  inseparably  together?  Both 
technical  men  (coffee  roasters  and  dealers  and  tea 
merchants)  and  laymen,  probably,  have  a very 
definite  notion  of  what  caffeine  does,  if  not  of 
what  caffeine  really  is,  even  though  their  opinions 
are  widely  separated  as  the  poles.  However,  let 
us  dismiss  the  question  of  what  caffeine  does  for 
the  time  and  try  to  get  a chemist’s  conception  of 
what  caffeine  is  without  using  his  formidable 
looking  combinations  of  symbols.  In  passing  it 
may  be  observed  that  these  symbols  are  merely 
the  marks  of  a system  of  shorthand,  just  as  truly 
as  the  stenographer’s  marks  are  another  system 
of  shorthand,  and  both  may  be  translated  into  the 
' words  of  the  dictionary. 

Alkaloid  a Definite  Chemical  Compound 

First  of  all,  caffeine  is  an  alkaloid.  And  what 
are  alkaloids  ? They  are  definite  chemical  com- 
pounds, with  the  following  characteristic  at- 
tributes : 

1.  They  all  contain  nitrogen  in  chemical  com- 
bination with  a few  of  the  other  ninety  odd  ele- 
ments of  which  matter  is  composed. 

2.  They  are  alkalies ; that  is,  they  have  prop- 
erties similar  to  the  lye  which  finds  common  use 
in  the  household  for  removing  grease. 

3.  They  are  found  in  plants  only. 

4.  They  are  usually  poisonous  to  a greater  or 
less  extent. 

The  first  three  attributes  apply  to  all  alkaloids ; 
the  last  does  not.  Whether  or  not  a substance  is 
a poison  often  depends  upon  the  dosage,  and 
many  substances  which  are  regarded  as  entirely 
harmless  only  require  to  be  given  in  sufficiently 
large  quantity  to  produce  symptoms  of  poisoning. 


Among  themselves  alkaloids  differ  (i)  in  the 
presence  or  absence  of  some  elements  other  than  - 
nitrogen;  (2)  in  the  relative  proportions  in  which 
the  nitrogen  and  other  elements  are  present,  and 
(3)  in  the  way  in  which  the  smallest  units  of  the 
constituent  elements  (the  atoms)  are  bound  to- 
gether to  form  the  smallest  units  (the  molecules) 
of  the  compound  alkaloid.  Caffeine,  for  example, 
contains  besides  nitrogen  the  elements  carbon, 
hydrogen  and  oxygen.  Carbon  is  familiar  to  the 
reader  in  impure  form  as  coal;  hydrogen  is  the 
very  light  gas  used  in  balloons,  and  oxygen  is  that 
constituent  of  the  air  which  is  necessary  for  life. 
In  each  of  the  molecules  of  caffeine  there  are  4 
atoms  of  nitrogen,  2 atoms  of  oxygen,  9 atoms  of 
hydrogen  and  8 atoms  of  carbon.  . There  are 
doubtless  other  chemical  compounds  which  have 
the  same  kinds  of  atoms  and  the  same  number 
of  each  in  their  molecules,  but  the  difference  lies 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  atoms.  For  caffeine 
and  for  the  molecules  of  all  other  definite  com- 
pounds this  arrangement  is  characteristic. 

How  THE  Molecules  Are  Arranged 

-In  caffeine  some  of  the  atoms  of  the  molecules 
are  arranged  in  the  form  of  a ring,  which  con- 
stitutes a kind  of  nuckus.  There  are  6 atoms  in 
this  ring,  as  follows : 

No.  I — Nitrogen. 

No.  2 — Carbon. 

No.  3 — Nitrogen. 

No.  4 — ^Carbon. 

No.  5-  “ 

No.  6—  “ 

Carbon  atoms  Nos.  4 and  5 are  also  part  of  a 
subsidiary  ring,  just  as  two  corners  of  a hexagon 
may  also  be  corners  of  another  angular  figure  en- 
closing an  adjoining  area.  The  atoms  in  this 
smaller  ring,  in  addition  to  4 and  5,  which,  as 
stated  above,  are  carbon,  are : 

No.  7 — Nitrogen. 

No.  8 — ^Carbon. 

No.  9 — Nitrogen. 

If  the  reader  will  draw  the  two  rings,  using  the 
various  atoms  for  the  corners  of  the  two  figures, 
he  will  then  have  a representation  of  the  nucleus 
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of  the  caffeine  molecule.  By  the  chemist  this  is 
calle-d  the  purine  nucleus.  This  nucleus  accounts 
for  4 nitrogen  atoms  and  5 carbon  atoms,  leaving 
3 carbon  atoms,  2 oxygen  atoms  and  9 hydrogen 
atoms  to  be  accounted  for.  These  latter  are 
bound  in  various  ways  to  the  nucleus.  One  oxy- 
gen atom  is  bound  to  carbon  atom  No.  2,  and  the 
other  to  carbon  atom  No.  6.  The  remaining  3 
carbon  atoms  and  9 hydrogen  atoms  form  three 
groups,  containing  i carbon  atom  and  3 hydrogen 
atoms  each.  A group  of  this  kind  is  called  a 
methyl  group  by  the  chemist.  One  of  the  methyl 
groups  is  bound  to  nitrogen  atom  No.  i,  another 
to  nitrogen  atom  No.  3,  and  the  third  to  nitrogen 
atom  No.  7.  It  is  now  possible  for  us  to  give  this 
compound  its  chemical  name,  regarding  it  as  a 
derivative  of  the  purine  nucleus  which  was  first 
built  up.  This  name  is  1-3-7  tri-methyl,  2-6  di-oxy 
purine,  commonly  known  as  caffeine.  It  merely 
means  our  purine  nucleus,  with  a methyl  group 
attached  to  each  of  the  first,  third  and  seventh 
atoms  in  the  nucleus,  and  one  oxygen  atom  at- 
tached to  the  second  and  another  to  the  sixth  of 
the  nuclear  atoms.  A chemist,  if  he  were  to  make 
a representation  of  the  caffeine  molecule  as  just 
described,  would  draw  a scheme  similar  to  the 
accompanying  diagram. 

0 

II 

n 


I 

CH3 

Diagr.\m  of  the  Caffein  Molecule 

The  reader  may  see  that  it  is  exactly  what  has 
been  described  at  some  length.  That  is,  it  is  two 
rings,  with  part  common  to  each,  and  oxygen 
atoms  and  methyl  groups  attached  to  certain  of 
the  atoms  in  the  rings.  R.  L.  S. 


OPINION  BY  PRESIDENT  SEELYE 
Frank  R.  Seelye,  president,  National  Coffee  Roasters’ 
Association,  Chicago,  writes:  “I  was  very  much  pleased 

with  the  report  of  the  Adantic  City  meeting,  and  espe- 
cially so  with  the  manner  in  which  the  mass  of  work  was 
edited  so  that  important  points  were  effectively  brought 
out.” 


PATENT  OFFICE  RECORD 


Patents  Granted,  Applications  Made  for  Trade-Mark 
Registration,  Certificates  Issued,  Labels  and 
Prints  Registered — Renewals  and  Can- 
cellations of  the  Month 


[special  correspondence] 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  i,  1917. 

T TERE  follows  a record  of  the  activities  of  the 
^ United  States  Patent  Office  during  the  last 
week  of  November  and  the  first  three  weeks  of 
December,  in  so  far  as  they  apply  to  the  tea, 
coffee,  spice  and  general  grocery  trades : 

Patents  Granted 

1,206,471.  Strainer.  Anna  M.  Roswell,  Elms- 
ford,  N.  Y.  A strainer  attachment  for  coffee  and 
tea  pots,  comprising  a blank  of  bendable  sheet 
metal  foldable  to  constitute  perforated  side  walls 
and  a solid  top  wall,  means  arranged  upon  said 
top  wall  engageable  with  one  of  said  side  walls 
whereby  the  perforate  side  walls  and  top  may  be 
maintained  in  folded  position,  and  means  arranged 


Patents  Recently  Granted  of  Interest  to  the 
Tea  and  Coffee  Trade 


upon  the  marginal  edges  of  said  perforate  side 
walls  whereby  the  strainer  may  be  attached  to  the 
pot  interiorly  thereof  and  adjacent  the  pouring 
spout.  (Illustrated.) 

1.209.484.  Non-Refillable  Tea-Ball.  George  H. 
Peal,  Rutherford,  N.  J.  A non-refillable  tea  pack- 
age adapted  to  contain  a quantity  of  tea  sufficient 
for  a single  brewing,  said  package  being  formed 
of  an  inner  container  and  an  outer  container,  the 
inner  container  being  adapted  to  hold  the  tea  and 
walls  thereof  being  perforated  to  facilitate  the 
brewing  of  the  tea  while  the  tea  is  held  therein, 
and  the  outer  container  being  detachable  and 
having  parts  disposed  to  co-operate  with  the  inner 
container  to  close  the  perforations  of  the  inner 
container.  (Illustrated.) 

1.209.485.  Tea-Ball.  George  II.  Peal,  Ruther- 
ford, N.  J.  A dispensing  and  brewing  package 
for  tea  or  the  like  adapted  to  contain  and  protect 
the  tea  and  to  carry  the  tea  into  the  brewing  pot 
and  to  continue  to  confine  the  tea  during  the  entire 
brewing  operation  and  thereafter  and  to  be  with- 
drawn from  the  brewing  pot  after  the  brewing 
operation  is  completed  with  the  exhausted  tea  still 
confined,  said  new  article  of  manufacture  com- 
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Trade  Marks  Pending  in  the  United  States  Patent  Office 


prising  a perforated  insoluble  container  adapted 
to  contain  a quantity  of  tea  or  the  like  sufficient 
for  a single  brewing,  and  said  container  having 
means  formed  integrally  therewith  of  a character 
to  render  the  container  non-refillable,  except  by 
rupture  of  a part  of  the  container,  whereby  the 
container  may  not  be  refilled  without  detection. 
(Illustrated.) 


Trade  Marks  Registered 
Here  is  a list  of  trade  marks  which  have  been 
registered  and  for  which  certificates  have  been 
issued : 

“Camel.”  Trade  Mark  No.  114,087.  Owner, 
Campbell,  Holton  & Co.,  Bloomington,  111.  Used 
on  flavoring  extracts  for  foods,  peanut  butter, 
raw  peanuts,  roasted  peanuts,  chilli  sauce,  table 
sauce,  red  pepper  sauce,  green  pepper  sauce,  salad 
dressing,  horseradish,  horseradish  salad,  cocoa  oil, 
spices,  herbs  for  foods  and  other  food  products. 
First  use,  Nov.  13,  1907. 

Registered  Nov.  28,  1916. 


“CHrola.”  Trade  Mark  No.  114,155.  Owner, 
Fidelity  Cotton  Oil  Co.,  Houston,  Tex.  Used  on 
peanut  oil.  First  use,  April  ii,  1916. 

“Courtesy.”  Trade  Mark  No.  114,156.  Owner, 
Jas.  H.  Forbes  Tea  & Coffee  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Used  on  coffee.  First  use,  July  31,  1916. 

“Chirardellis.”  Trade  Mark  No.  114,160. 
Owner,  D.  Ghirardellis  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Used  on  cocoa,  mustard,  chocolate  and  candy. 
Firse  use,  1867. 

“Acropolis.”  Trade  Mark  No.  114,174.  Owner, 
Nave-McCord  Mercantile  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
Used  on  tea,  honey,  prepared  mustard,  spices, 
salad  dressing  and  other  food  products.  First  use, 
March  12,  1906. 

“Adora.”  Trade  Mark  No.  114,194.  Owner, 
The  Square  Deal  Market  Co.,  Gary,  Ind.  Used  on 
tea,  lemon  extract,  coffee  and  other  food  prod- 
ucts. First  use,  July  7,  1916. 


“Ganymede.”  Trade  Mark  No.  114,195.  Owner, 
Stewart-Gwynne  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn.  Used  on 
coffee.  First  use,  July  20,  1916. 

“Adruco.”  Trade  Mark  No.  114,206.  Owner, 
Alexander  Drug  Co.,  Oklahoma,  Okla.  Used  on 
flavoring  extracts  for  foods,  spices,  cocoa  and 
bird  seed.  First  use,  April  5,  1910. 

“Euclid.”  Trade  Mark  No.  114,285.  Owner, 
The  Schuster  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Used  on 
flavoring  extracts  for  foods,  cocoa,  nuts,  coffee, 
coffee  extracts,  chocolate  and  other  food  products- 
First  use.  May  i,  1910. 

“Unico.”  Trade  Mark  No.  114,306.  Owner, 
United  Coffee  Co.,  New  Orleans,  La.  Assignor 
to  United  Coffee  Growers’  Corporation  of  Brazil. 
Used  on  coffee  and  chicory.  First  use,  March 
4,  1914.  Registered  Dec.  5,  1916. 


“Ri-Al-Fa”  enclosed  in  a diamond-shaped  fig- 
ure. Trade  Mark  No.  114,317.  Owner,  The 
American  Alfalfa  Products  Co.,  Denver,  Col. 
Used  on  candy,  tea,  wafers  and  crackers. 

“Our  Diamond”  and  diamond-shaped  figure. 
Trade  Mark  No.  114,326.  Owner,  The  Bain  Pea- 
nut Co.,  Inc.,  Wakefield,  Va.  Used  on  peanuts. 
First  use,  1892. 

Representation  of  a drake.  Trade  Mark  No. 
114,338.  Owner,  Drake  & Co.,  Easton,  Pa.  Used 
on  coffee,  molasses,  mustard,  rice,  table  syrup, 
vinegar  and  other  food  products.  First  use,  Jan. 
I,  1907. 

“Cherub”  and  picture  of  two  cherubs.  Trade 
Mark  No.  114,365.  Owner,  Lindley  & Co.,  Sacra- 
mento, Cal.  Used  on  olive  oil,  spices,  vinegar, 
coffee  and  tea  and  other  food  products.  First  use, 

1884.^ 

“Lindley’s  Motor”  and  motor  bearing  the  words 
A^  Mover.  Trade  -Mark  No.  114,366.  Owner, 
Lindley  & Co.,  Sacramento,  Cal.  Used  on  coffee 
and  tea.  First  use,  1901.  ^ 

“Hotel  McCurdy.”  Trade  Mark  No.  114,376. 
Owner,  Parson  Scoville  Co.,  Evansville,  Ind. 
Used  on  coffee.  First  use,  Aug.  i,  1916. 
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“Last  Word.”  Trade  Mark  No.  1 14, 377- 
Owner,  Parsons  & Scoville  Co.,  Evansville,  Ind. 
Used  on  coffee.  First  use,  Aug.  i,  1916. 

Registered  Dec.  12,  1916. 


“Gold  Nugget.”  Trade  Mark  No.  114,415- 

Owner,  Sarah  J.  Banning,  Robertsdale,  Ala. 
Used  on  nuts,  particularly  cultivated  pecans. 
First  use,  November,  1915- 
“Crown  Aster.”  Trade  Mark  No.  114,418. 

Owner,  August  F.  Beckman,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Used  on  flavoring  extracts  for  foods,  spices  and 
other  food  products.  First  use,  July,  1903- 

“Rico.”  Trade-Mark  No.  114,482.  Owner,  The 
W.  K.  Jahn  Co.,  Chicago,  111.  Used  on  flavoring 
extracts  and  compounds  for  food  purposes,  true 
fruit  and  imitation  flavors  for  food  purposes, 
chocolate  and  fruit  glossines  and  other -food  prod- 
ucts. First  use,  Aug.  i,  1915. 

“Maillard’s.”  Trade  Mark  No.  1 14,509-  Owner, 
Henry  Maillard,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Used  on  cocoa 
and  other  food  products.  First  use,  1849. 

“Model  M.”  Trade  Mark  No.  114,520.  Owner, 
Model  Pickle  & Vinegar  Works,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
Used  on  prepared  mustard  and  other  food  prod- 
ucts. First  use,  October,  1913. 

“Sanacaf.”  Trade  Mark  No.  114,603.  Owner, 
Whole  Wheat  Coffee  Co.,  Inc.,  Mount  Vernon, 
N.  Y.  Used  on  coffee  substitute  made  of  wheat. 
First  use,  Aug.  17,  1916. 

Registered  Dec.  19,  1916. 


Labels  Registered 

This  is  a record  of  labels  which  have  been 
registered  and  for  which  certificates  have  been 
issued : 

No  labels  registered  under  date  of  Nov.  28  or 
Dec.  5,  1916,  covering  coffee,  teas,  etc. 


“Community.”  Label  No.  19,769.  Owner,  Com- 
munity Coffee  & Spice  Co.,  Alliance,  Ohio.  Used 
on  coffee.  Registered  Dec.  12,  1916. 


TRADE  MARKS  PENDING 

The  following  trade  marks  have  been  favorably 
acted  upon.  Any  person  who  believes  he  would 
be  damaged  by  the  registration  of  a trade  mark, 
may  within  thirty  days  enter  opposition  to  pre- 
vent the  proposed  registration.  All  inquiries  per- 
taining to  these  marks  should  be  address  to 
The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal,  79  Wall 
street.  New  York  City: 

Week  Ending  Nov.  28,  1916 

“J  & M”  and  design.  Serial  No.  95,339.  Owner, 
Johnson  & Murray,  Inc.,  Utica,  N.  Y.  Used  on 
tea,  spices,  namely,  cloves,  pimento,  cinnamon, 
ginger,  mustard,  pepper  and  prepared  mustard. 

“Cunado.”  Serial  No.  95,556.  Owner,  Meyer- 
& Degerdon,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Used  on  coffee 
and  other  food  products. 

“Beechnut.”  Serial  No.  95,917.  Owner,  Helen 
E.  Johnson,  Toledo,  Ohio.  Used  on  coffee. 

“Squire.”  Serial  No.  96,701.  Owner,  Squire 
Dinger  Co.,  Chicago,  111.  Used  on  salad  dressing, 
peanut  butter,  mustard,  pepper  sauce  and  vinegar. 

“Deco.”  Serial  No.  97,^9.  Owner,  Decatur 
Extract  Co.,  Decatur,  111.  Used  on  spices,  tea. 


coffee,  cocoa,  gelatin  dessert,  salad  oil,  rice,  bar- 
ley, tapioca,  salad  dressing,  cocoanut,  cornstarch, 
peanut  butter  food  flavoring  extracts,  cereal  food 
and  baking  chocolate. 

“Ne-Ro-Ma.”  No.  97,979-  Owner,  Royal  Val- 
ley Coffee  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.  Used  on  coffee. 

“Shillalah.”  Serial  No.  98,756.  Owner,  Rice 
Bros.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Used  on  tea. 


Week  Ending  Dec.  5,  1916 
“Flolland”  and  picture  of  a Dutch  girl.  Serial 
No.  90,438.  Owner,  Franklin  MacVeagh  & Co., 
Chicago,  111.  Used  on  peanut  butter  and  other 
food  products. 

“Coffetone.”  Serial  No.  92,265.  Owner,  Coffe- 
tone  Manufacturing  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Used 
on  a substitute  for  coffee. 


Week  Ending  Dec.  19,  1916 
“Breakfast  Bell.”  Serial  No.  95,792.  Owner, 
New  Orleans  Coffee  Co.,  Ltd.,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Used  on  coffee. 

Small  boy  dressed  to  represent  Uncle  Sam. 
Serial  No.  97,070.  Owner,  Whole  Wheat  Coffee 
Co.,  Inc.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  and  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Used  on  coffee  and  substitutes  for  coffee. 

“Regal  Scarlet”  and  representation  of  a seal 
and  ribbon.  Serial  No.  97,940.  Owner,  R.  C. 
Williams  & Co.,  New  York.  Used  on  mayonnaise 
dressing 


IN  THE  EDITOR’S  MAIL  BAG 


Here  Will  Be  Found  Letters  from  Readers  Who 
Say  Something  Worth  While 

/^NLY  letters  are  published  in  this  column 
which  deal  with  subjects  of  general  trade  in- 
terest. Readers  should  remember  whenever  they 
write  us  they  can  best  serve  themselves  and  us 
by  being  brief.  We  find  it  impossible  to  print 
many  letters  because  of  their  length. 

Robusta  Coffee  for  America 
The  following  letter  from  the  director  of  a 
Dutch  rubber  and  coffee  company,  with  headquar- 
ters in  London,  should  be  of  considerable  interest 
to  American  coffee  dealers,  because  it  has  refer- 
ence to  the  development  of  trading  in  Robusta 
coffee  between  Java  and  the  United  States : 

London,  E.  C.,  Nov.  3,  1916. 
W.  H.  Ukers,  Editor,  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade 
Journal,  79  Wall  Street,  New  York  City. 
Dear  Sir: — In  the  last  issue  of  your  Tea  And 
Coffee  Trade  Journal  you  gave  the  crop  figures 
of  Java  for  1915.  It  may  now  be  of  interest  to 
your  readers  to  know  dhat  the  Netherlands  Over- 
sea Trust  has  accepted  an  arrangement  with 
Great  Britain  that  of  the  1916  crop  of  the  Dutch 
East  Indies,  which  is  estimated  at  some  800,000 
piculs  (one  picul  is  about  140  pounds),  only  374,- 
000  piculs  are  permitted  to  be  imported  in  Hol- 
land. You  know,  further,  that  a great  part  of  this 
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production  is  Robusta  coffee.  There  was  in  1912 
some  difficulty  on  the  American  Coffee  Exchange, 
because  unscrupulous  dealers  were  selling  this 
Robusta  coffee  as  the  old  Java  coffee,  and  the 
consequence  has  been  a disqualification  of  the 
Robusta  coffee  for  the  American  market. 

I had  a short  time  ago  sent  some  samples  of 
Robusta  coffee  from  Java  estates  to  London,  and 
they  were  considered  to  be  able  to  fetch  a price 
of  some  20  per  cent  higher  than  the  superior 
Santos  coffee,  which  is  quoted  in  the  London  mar- 
ket, and  it  was  emphatically  said  that  the  coffee 
had  some  peculiar  blending  qualities.  The  brokers 
here  asked  me  whether  I would  be  able  to  make 
offers  after  the  war  would  be  over. 

I asked  then  my  friends  in  Java  for  further 
samples,  and  have  pleasure  to  send  you  herewith 
samples  of  the  1916  Robusta  coffee  of  different 
estates  as  per  the  enclosed  statement. 

In  my  opinion,  the  disqualification  of  this  coffee 
in  America  was  fully  deserved  at  that  time,  but 
it  would  be  regrettable  if,  for  the  faults  of  a few 
dealers,  the  whole  market  would  have  to  suffer, 
especially  in  a time  where  the  regular  steamship 
connections  between  Java  and  the  East  and  West 
coast  of  the  United  States  are  strongly  developed ; 
and,  further,  in  a time — your  Tea  and  Coffee 
Trade  Journal  teaches  me  so — wherein  the  coffee 
trade  in  America  is  increasing  and  blending  is  a 
special  science  there. 

So  I come  to  you  with  the  kind  request  whether 
you  would  be  able  to  give  the  samples  which  I 
send  you  to  some  reliable  brokers,  who  have  a 
good  knowledge  about  blending,  and  ask  their 
opinion  about  the  price  which  they  think  that 
these  might  fetch  in  America.  And  if  perhaps 
some  of  these  gentlemen  would  enter  into  cor- 
respondence with  me  I hope  you  will  be  kind 
enough  to  give  my  address. 

The  development  of  the  Robusta  coffee  trade 
with  the  United  States  can  be  of  great  importance 
for  our  colonies,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  possi- 
ble that  the  American  market  profits  by  it. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

C.  T.  H.  Hierneiss,  LL.  D. 

W.  H.  Aborn,  the  New  York  coffee  broker,  re- 
ported concerning  the  samples,  that  none  of  them 
departed  far  from  the  undesirable.  He  said : 

“My  generalization  covers  these,  with  all 
Robusta  coffee.  Roasters,  in  blending,  make  their 
selections  from  characters  of  coffees  best  known 
to  them.  The  name  means  much,  for  each  coffee 
is  selected  for  a particular  purpose,  price,  flavor, 
thickness  of  character,  style,  etc.  While  coffees 
of  certain  generic  characters  are  naturally  sought 
for  in  all  blending,  the  tag  name  is  not  always 
entirely  the  determining  factor.  But  no  blender 
would  go  so  far  from  his  beaten  track  as.  to  at- 
tempt the  use  of  unknown  coffees,  whose  only 
recommendation  was  the  lack  of  essential  quali- 
ties. Especially  would  such  reluctance  be  turned 
into  complete  refusal  if,  in  the  cup,  the  unknown 
coffee  developed  flavor  of  decidedly  objectionable 
nature. 

“The  Robusta  coffee  is  indeed  a wild  coffee,  not 
only  in  its  green  character  l)ut  in  drinking  quali- 
ties as  well,  showmg  that  it  is  not  really  the 
thing  known  as  coffee  by  the  civilized  world.  The 
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Robusta  in  general  is  a thin,  acrid  flavored  coffee, 
approximating  in  a small  way  the  poorest  cup 
quality  of  the  least  desirable  Arabian  coffee  re- 
ceived here.  Rare  exceptions  infrequently  remind 
one  in  the  cup  of  a true  washed  Java  of  inferior 
cup  quality.  Only  at  a very  low  price  could 
Robusta  coffees  make  any  headway  in  this 
country,  and  the  trade  in  the  past  has  taken  them 
sparingly,  attracted  by  their  low  price,  and  to  en- 
able a certain,  compliance  with  the  Pure  Food 
Law  of  a most  doubtful  nature.” 

W.  B.  Harris,  the  United  States  coffee  expert, 
made  a comparison  of  the  Robusta  samples  sent 
by  Mr.  Hierneiss  with  an  old-crop  Robusta, 
which  he  had  had  for  about  one  and  one-half 
years.  He  reported  as  follows: 

“Pdo  not  find  these  coffees  superior  to  Santos, 
nor  do  I find  the  new-crop  coffees  better  in  the 
cup  than  the  old-crop  samples.  Many  of  thd 
types  submitted,  without  question,  have  a better 
cup  value  than  the  Robusta  coffees  that  were 
shipped  here  at  the  start.  I do  not  think  that  there 
would  be  at  this  time  any  particular  demand  for 
coffees  of  this  description,  and  believe  that  the 
trade  would  prefer  to  continue  using  Santos 
grades  in  preference. 

“The  fact  that  the  coffees  would  have  to  be 
sold  as  Robusta,  and  that  the  packages  containing 
this  coffee,  blended  with  some  other,  would  have 
to  be  so  branded,  would  make  it  a difficult  matter 
to  market  at  this  tinie.  A trade  in  this  particular 
type  of  coffee  might  be  developed,  but  it  would  be 
slow  at  the  start.” 


Porto  Rico  Coffee  Crop  Shrinkage 

In  this  letter  the  writer  calls  attention  to  the 
shrinkage  in  the  coffee  crop  in  Porto  Rico  during 
the  season  1915-16,  due  to  restriction  or  lack  of 
credit  to  the  farmers,  poor  prices  and  little  en- 
couragement or  aid  from  United  States  tariff: 
New  York,  Dec.  15,  1916. 
W.  H.  Ukers,  Editor,  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade 
Journal,  79  Wall  Street,  New  York  City. 

Dear  Sir  : — Referring  to  the  “Washington  Staff 
Correspondence”  of  September  22,  in  your  Oc- 
tober publication,  under  the  heading  of  “Boosting 
Porto  Rican  Coffee,”  may  I solicit  of  you  space 
for  the  following  lines  in  your  next  issue? 

As  we  are  now  asking  aid  and  the  co-operation 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  creating  a demand 
for  this  product  in.  the  markets  of  the  Unite'l 
States,  in  compensation  for  our  large  purchases 
and  consumption  of  American  goods  of  all  lines 
that  enter  Porto  Rico  “free  of  duties”  as  between 
domestic  markets,  I venture  to  take  issue  with 
the  “Committee  on  Statistics  and  Standards”  of 
the  Chaml)er  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States, 
whose  “Report“  of  Wednesday,  July  26,  regard- 
ing “food  supply  in  the  United  States  available 
in  case  of  maritime  blockade,”  I have  read  in 
the  Harlem  Magazine  of  New  York  City. 

In  the  said  “Report”  we  find  the  statement  that 
“We  _do  not  grow  coffee  in  this  country,”  whicli 
is  erroneous  and  in  contrast  with  our  proposed 
early  campaign  in  presenting  to  coffee  consumers 
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in  the  United  States  the  facts  of  perhaps  the  only 
"American-grown  coffee”  that  is  produced  hy 
Porto  Rico,  an  integral  part  of  the  United  States, 
particularly  as  far  as  its  production  is  concerned, 
and  more  in  war  times. 

Of  late,  until  1914-T915,  Porto  Rico’s  coffee 
crops,  which  are  aiimial,  averaged  between  400,000 
and  500,000  quintals  (i.  e.,  from  forty  to  hfty 
million  pounds),  having  dropped  last  crop— 1915- 
1916— to  32,000,000  pounds.  This  great  decline  of 
some  20,000,000’  pounds  (as  compared  with  the 
previous  crop)  was  due  to  restriction  or  lack  of 
credit  to  the  farmers,  poor  prices  and_  mostly  to 
no  encouragement  or  aid  from  the  United  States 
tariff,  as  enjoyed  by  other  Porto  Rico  products. 

This  serious  shrinkage  in  production  would  in- 
dicate Porto  Rico  to  be  a very  much  smaller 
producer  than  her  coffee  zones  could  grow  if  - 
encouraged,  and  has  greatly  impressed  American 
merchants  and  manufacturers  dealing  with  the 
Porto  Rico  markets.  They  recognize  what  the 
possible  extinction  of  that  valuable  industry 
would  mean  to  them  as  affecting  the  island’s 
“buying  capacity”  in  a severe  manner.  Their  keen 
interest  in  Porto  Rico’s  welfare  and  prosperity 
is  clearly  manifested  by  petitions  to  their  respec- 
tive chambers  of  commerce  and  boards  of  trade, 
advocating  their  support  and  endorsement  of  the 
resolution  of  the  Insular  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Porto  Rico,  demanding  some  form  of  assist- 
ance for  its  coffee  industry,  a possible  source  of 
much  prosperity  to  the  island  and  a medium  of 
increasing  its  “buying  capacity.” 

Very  respectfully, 

E.  Wolff, 

President,  Insular  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Porto  Rico, 
San  Juan  Section. 


More  Work  for  the  N.  C.  R.  A. 

The  following  letter  from  a coffee  man  of 
many  j^ears’  experience  ought  to  make  interesting 
reading  for  the  new  executive  committee  of  the 
National  Coffe'e  Roasters’  Association.  It  is 
chock-full  of  constructive  suggestions  : 

Detroit,  Mich.,  Dec.  i,  1916. 

W.  H.  Ukers,  Editor,  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade 
Journal,  79.  Wall  Sreet,  New  York. 

Dear  Sir: — I notice  thpt  one  of  the  addresses 
at  the  recent  coffee  roasters’  convention  was  on 
the  topic  oi  “What  Do  We  Know  About  Coffee?” 
It  strikes  me  that  this  address,  came  at  a very 
opportune  time  in  the  affairs  of  the  association. 
One  needs  but  let  his  thought  dwell  for  a moment 
upon  this  theme  to  realize  of  what  vital  import- 
ance Pie  subject  is  to  coffee  roasters  generally. 
Intelligent  progress  is  impossible  until  we  have 
more  exact  information  about  our  product.  As  I 
view  it  the  association  has  done  practically  noth- 
ing to  stimulate  inquiry  concerning  coffe-e.  In 
brief,  my  contention  is  that  the  association  should 
have  unassailable  data  all  along  the  line. 

Does  it  pay  commercially  to  age  green  coffee? 
Some  roasters  say  yes,  some  no.  This  can  be 
settled. 

Does  a very  mild  coffee  entirely  lose  its  identity 
in  a blend  where  an  acid  coffee  predominates? 


How  about  the  degree  of  roasting  to  get  the 
highest  results?  Some  think  a high  roast,  some 
a Hght  roast.  There  must  be  some  way  of  roast- 
ing coffee  that  is  just  right;  ^yhat  is  it? 

Then  there  is  always  the  disputed  question  of 
grinds  and  brews. 

There  should  be  some  way -to  settle  all  these 
(luestions,  and  they  belong  to  research  work,  just 
as  the  question  of  caffeine,  tannin  or  caffeol. 

If  there  is  any  question  about  coffee  that  can  be 
settled  and  gotten  out  of  the  realm  of  guesswork 
it  would  seem  that  that  should  be  taken  up  and 
settled. 

With  our  hands  behind  our  backs  and  backed 
against  the  wall  we  have  been  pitifully  helpless 
against  the  onslaughts  of  manufacturers  of  coffee 
substitutes;  we  have  had  no  substantial^ arguments 
with  which  to  defend  ourselves  and  with  nothing 
to  say  in  our  defense,  is  it  at  all  a wonder  that 
the  public  have  half-believed  the  slanders  of  the 
enemies  of  coffee? 

This  condition  is  brought  about  by  our  un- 
willingness to  take  steps  to  secure  a reliable  fund 
of  information  about  our  product. 

Constructive  work  is  needed  in  the  association ; 
the  operation  of  a well  developed  and  carefully 
laid  plan. 

This  should  be  the  very  first  consideration  of 
the  association,  and  with  such  a plan  in  operation 
and  real  scientific  and  constructive  information 
being  accumulated  for  the  benefit  of  members  of 
the  association,  I predict  that  coffee  roasters 
throughout  the  country  will  clamor  for  member- 
ship, for  then  it  will  be  worth  while. 

When  we  begin  to  know  something  about  coffee, 
then  we  can  begin  tO'  reap  benefits  not  now  to  be 
dreamed  of  even,  and  the  public  will  awaken  to  a 
realization  of  the  inestimable  value  of  the  national 
drink. 

Let  the  association  be  known  as  an  association 
of  big  .men — men  big  enough  to  sink  their  own 
individuality  in  the  general  good  of  the  whole 
coffee  industr^y. 

Such  a shoulder  to  shoulder  policy  will  build 
the  coffee  industry  into  a business  that  will  com- 
pel the  admiration  of  the  entire  world,  and  at- the 
same  time  serve  definite  notice  that  the  vicious 
slanders  against  this  product  must  cease. 

Such  a policy  on  the  part  of  the  National  Cof- 
fee Roasters’  Association  will  develop  the  best 
there  is  in  its  members,  individually  and  collec- 
tively, and  before  it  is  realized  the  enthusiasm 
will  spread.  When  men  know  the  truth  about 
their  own  business,  that  consciousness  makes 
them  strong  indeed,  and  the  simple  truth  about 
coffee,  when  uncovered,  will  prove  the  biggest 
boost  coffee  has  ever  liad. 

Very  truly  yours, 

B.  H.  C. 

BIG  SHIPMENT  OF  COCOA  BEANS 

Receipt  of  the  largest  shipment  of  cocoa  beans 
in  its  history  consisting  of  50  cars  is  reported  by 
the  Hershey  Chocolate  Company.  The  cargo  was 
loaded  at  Guayaquil,  Ecuador,  some  of  the  beans 
having  been  brought  by  rail  from  Quito,  a dis- 
tance of  324  miles.  Trinidad  and  Brazil  also  con- 
tributed portions  of  the  cargo. 
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' MISLEADING  THE  COFFEE  ROASTER 

When  Alfred  H.  Beckmann,  at  the  Coffee  Roasters’  Convention,  asked  if  there  was  a 
man  in  the  room  who  cOuld  tell  him  of  a single  case  where  a public  attorney,  acting  for  a 
municipality  or  state,  had  prosecuted  to  a con'clusion  against  either  a manufacturer  or  mer- 
chant guilty  of  false  advertising  or  against  a publication  that  had  accepted  such  advertise- 
ment, we  do  not  think  that  it  was  his  intention  to  deceive  the  coffee  roasters  into  thinking 
that  nothing  is  being  done  to  correct  advertising,  simply  because  one  does  not  read  of  prose- 
cutions constantly.  Nevertheless,  the  impression  left  with  his  hearers  was  that  nothing  was 
being  done  to  enforce  the  existing  statutes  against  false  advertising. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  representatives  of  advertising  clubs  have  brought  prosecutions  at 
many  points,  resulting  in  convictions.  Particulars  may  be  had  on  request  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  National  Vigilance  Committee  of  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
W orld. 
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It  may  be  that  Mr.  Beckmann  was  talking  only  about  cases  in  the  grocery  field.  It  is 
true  that  there  have  been  no  prosecutions  in  this  trade,  but  the  Vigilance  Committee  of  the 
A.  A.  C.  of  have  obtained  corrections  of  advertising  in  this  trade  through  moral  suasion. 
Of  course  such  cases  get  no  publicity.  The  commission  merely  takes  the  matter  up  with  the 
advertiser  and  makes  suggestions  confidentially.  Then  if  the  advertiser  agrees,  as  he  does 
in  most  cases,  the  committee  simply  completes  the  case  and  files  it  away.  It  is  the  practice 
of  the  committee  never  to  prosecute  except  as  a last  resort,  but  it  is  constantly  cleaning  up 
advertising  copy  through  the  co-operation  of  advertisers  and  with  the  aid  of  clean  publi- 
cations. 

Another  speaker  at  the  convention  also  left  a false  impression  in  the  minds  of  some  of 
his  hearers,  and  this,  too,  should  be  corrected.  We  refer  to  the  remarks  of  G.  E.  Macll- 
wain,  of  the  Babson  Statistical  Organization,  who,  after  urging  the  roasters  to  consider  the 
open  price  association  idea  to  overcome  price  cutting  and  establish  right  cost  systems,  said : 
“Send  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  the  minutes  of  every  meeting.  Keep  them  informed 
about  everything  you  do.  If  you  are  overstepping  the  line,  we  feel  very  sure  that  before 
they  prosecute  you  they  will  notify  you  of  your  mistake  and  give  you  a chance  to  mend.” 

This  seemed  to  us  questionable  advice  to  give  to  any  body  of  men  who  might  be  en- 
gaged in  exchanging  price  information.  Inquiry  at  the  offices  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission discovered  that  they  knew  of  no  authority  for  Mr.  Macllwain  making  such  a state- 
ment. We  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Macllwain  that  the  advantages  of  the  open  price  associa- 
tion work  are  so  great  that  some  risks  are  worth  taking.  Our  advice  to  the  roasters  who 
mav  be  considering  the  proposition  is  to  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  evil.  A mere  breath- 
ing together  may  be  a conspiracy  under  the  Federal  laws. — H.  W. 


THE  TRUTH  AND  THE  FACTS  ABOUT  COFFEE 

We  have  no  wish  to  discredit  Dr.  Floyd  W.  Robison,  whose  admirable  paper  on  “What 
Do  We  Know  About  Coffee?”  made  such  a marked  impression  at  the  recent  coffee  roasters’ 
convention,  so  we  hope  he  will  believe  us  sincere  when  we  say  our  only  wish  is  to  get  at 
the  truth  about  coffee  when  we  take  issue  with  some  of  his  statements. 

We  are  in  sympathy  with  Dr.  Robison’s  ideas  on  the  necessity  for  accurate  standardi- 
zation and  laboratory  control  of  products  intended  for  general  use.  At  the  same  time,  when 
he  says  the  coffee  men  “are  not  interested  in  a caffein-free  coffee,  for  such  a product  is 
not  coffee,  but  a coffee  substitute,”  we  only  follow  him  half  way.  Coffee  men  should  he 
interested  in  the  subject  of  a caffein-free  coffee,  for  one  thing  because  it  seems  pretty  well 
established  that  it  appeals  to  caffein  sensitives,  who  otherwise  might  be  driven  to  the  cereal 
substitutes.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  removing  the  caffein  only  from  coffee  de- 
tracts the  least  bit  from  its  palatability.  Caffein  itself  has  no  taste  or  odor.  The  argu- 
ment that  such  a product  would  not  be  coffee  is  open  to  challenge. 

Another  point : Much  as  we  like  to  believe  that  proper  experiments  will  prove  the  doc- 
tor right,  we  must  remember  that  it  has  not  been  proven  by  any  means  that  the  action  of 
caffein  in  coffee  is  any  different  from  that  of  caffein  in  the  free  state.  Has  the  good 
doctor  any  proof  that  hasn’t  been  brought  to  our  attention? 

Dr.  Robison  says : “The  caffeine  in  coffee  is  closely  allied  structurally  to  the  xanthine  in 
meat  extracts.  Caffeine  is  xanthine  with  three  methyl  groups.  The  theobromine  of  cocoa 
is  xanthine  with  two  methyl  groups,  and  we  may  thus  see  how  closely  nature  links  the  ani- 
mal and  the  vegetable  at  times.”  This  is  a poor  argument.  While  caffein  does  belong  to 
the  same  group  of  chemical  compounds  that  xanthine  does,  its  physiological  effect  is  alto- 
gether different.  The  presence  of  xanthine,  if.it  existed  in  coffee  (which,  of  course,  it  does 
not),  would  be  nothing  to  feel  pleased  about,  inasmuch  as  xanthine  is  one  of  the  precur- 
sors of  uric  acid  so  vehemently  denounced  in  connection  with  several  pathological  con- 
ditions. 

Dr.  Robison  says:  “Caffeine  and  tannin  do  not  exist  to  coffee  men.”  This  is  an  aston- 
ishing statement.  Caffein  and  tannin  do  exist  for  coffee  merchants  and  they  have  no  right 
to  disregard  them,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  are  under  suspicion.  An  honest 
coffee  merchant  should  be  willing  to  know  the  truth  about  his  product  and  to  go  in  search 
of  it. 
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Dr.  Robison  says  he  confidently  expects  research  to  show  certain  Comforting  things.  We 
share  his  enthusiasm,  but  we  think  he  will  agree  that  a more  scientific  attitude  would  dic- 
tate that  what  the  author  expects  is  of  no  particular  value  and  furnishes  no  basis  on 
which  to  push  the  use  of  coffee.  The  facts  need  to  be  known,  and  they  will  determine  the 
value  of  coffee.  Confidently  expecting  something  to  be  true  is  one  thing;  proving  it  is 
another.  Opinions  are  not  wanted,  but  facts.  The  public  is  already  surfeited  with  the 
pseudo  medical  and  scientific  opinions,  published  broadcast  by  the  Cereal  Faker. 

Dr.  Robison  picturesquely  refers  to  coffee’s  “perfect  balance”  and  the  unbalanced  re- 
sult when  the  caffein  is  removed.  What  would  he  say  about  the  perfect  balance  in  poison- 
ous mushrooms? 

All  the  facts  in  our  possession  show  that  coffee  cannot  be  considered  a food  product. 
Dr.  Robison  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Even  after  making  the  statement  he  does  not 
appear  to  be  anj  too  certain  of  his  ground,  for  he  is  careful  to  add,  “It  is  at  least  accessory 
to  the  diet,  and  as  such  becomes  rightly  classed  as  a food.”  Not  at  all.  This  again  is  purely 
a matter  of  opinion.  As  one  of  the  nutrition  professors  of  the  Teachers’  College  at  Colum- 
bia University  very  properly  points  out  in  a recent  publication,  “Whether  tea  and  coffee 
add  to  the  value  of  the  diet  or  not  depends  chiefly  upon  how  much  milk  (or  cream)  and 
sugar  are  taken  with  them.” 

Dr.  Robison  lays  great  stress  upon  the  chemical  findings,  but  not  enough  upon  physio- 
logical effects;  there  is  too  much  about  impressing  merits  and  not  enough  about  remedy- 
ing possible  faults.  It  is  well  to  seek  the  facts,  but  let  us  not  forget  that  until  the  facts 
are  in  their  right  order  there  is  no  truth. — R.  S. 


STRIKING  ARGUMENT  FOR  A RESEARCH  BUREAU 
One  of  the  curious  incidents  of  the  coffee  roasters’  convention  was  the  statement  at 
one  of  the  meetings  by  C.  C.  Parlin,  of  the  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  that  The  Ladies' 
Home  Journal  was  about  to  publish  an  article  on  tea,  coffee  and  cocoa,  which,  with  engag- 
ing frankness,  he  said,  “is  not  such  as  you  would  like  to  see  published.” 

It  duly  appeared  in  the  December  issue  of  the  unabashed  periodical,  and  it  certainly 
bears  out  Mr.  Parlin’s  advance  notice.  It  also  points  a moral  which  we  hope  the  coffee 
men  won’t  be  slow  to  grasp.  To  attack  this  article  at  the  present  time,  charging  improperly 
planned  experiments  and  incorrect  deductions  therefrom,  the  coffee  men  would  fall  into 
the  very  error  which  we  have  contended  has  beset  them  in  the  past.  If  the  association 
had  a reputable  experimental  institution  or  research  laboratory  in  continual  operation,  this 
article  would  probably  never  have  been  written,  or  at  least  the  writer  would  have  been 
cautious  as  to  the  physiological  correctness  of  the  experimental  data.  The  greater  number 
of  these  articles  which  appear  in  this  manner  from  time  to  time,  the  harder  will  be  the  task 
to  liberate  public  opinion  upon  the  points  involved. — F.  R. 


REFORMING  THE  COEEEE  MAKER  MAN 
Various  forces  are  at  work  which  appear  to  be  changing  the  coffee  brewing  habits  of 
the  nation  and  reforming  the  coffee  maker  man  given  to  extravagant  claims  for  his  coffee 
brewing  devices. 

Eirst,  we  observe  the  attack  on  the  coffee  percolator  launched  by  the  Better  Coffee  Mak- 
ing Committee  of  the  National  Coffee  Roasters’  Association,  which  refers  to  the  “danger 
and  injury  of  the  percolator  ‘destroyer’  cruising  in  the  coffee  trade  routes”  and  charges  that 
the  percolator  “not  only  deteriorates  the  flavor  and  destroys  drinking  value,  but  it  vitally  de- 
preciates the  differences  between  coffees.” 

•If  what  the  committee  says  is  true,  then  much  of  the  coffee  percolator  advertising  has 
been  misleading,  and  it  should  be  reformed.  If  it  is  not  true,  then  those  who  have  capital 
invested  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  percolators  owe  it  to  themselves  and  their  distrib- 
uters to  refute  the  charges.  ' 

There  are  any  number  of  coffee  packers  and  dealers  in  the  membership  of  the  National 
Coffee  Roasters’  Association  that  are  using  percolators,  and  that,  presumably,  are  not  in 
sympathy  with  the  views  expressed  by  the  Better  Coffee  Making  Committee.  Many  of 
these  have  contracts  for  future  deliveries.  They  are  naturally  concerned.  And  they  ought 
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to  be  anxious  to  have  the  matter  sifted  by  some  kind  of  research,  the  findings  of  which 
they  should  pledge  themselves  in  advance  to  most  scrupulously  observe.'  We  ourselves 
wouldn’t  go  so  far  as  to  condemn  percolators  because  too  extravagant  claims  have  been 
made  for  them  or  because  coffee  can  be  spoiled  in  them.  By  the  same  token,  just  because 
we  ourselves  favor  the  drip  method  of  making  we  shouldn’t  care  to  indulge  in  sweeping 
condemnation  of  any  other  method.  Our  recent  Questionnaire  shows  the  wisdom  of  going 
slow  in  these  matters. 

Second,  we  observe  that  some  manufacturers  of  coffee-making  devices  are  becoming 
more  guarded  in  their  advertising  claims,  and  certain  magazines  are  more  carefully  scru- 
tinizing their  copy,  as  a result  of  flagrant  misrepresentations  being  brought  to  their  atten- 
tion. Good  Housekeeping,  after  printing  the  advertisement  of  a glass  coffee  filter  manufac- 
turer who  claimed  that  his  method  “removed  the  three  grains  of  harmful  caffein  contained 
in  a cup  of  ordinary  coffee,”  has  decided  to  do  some  laboratory  research  of  its  own  to  get 
at  the  chemical  facts  in  the  case.  The  New  York  Tribune  Institute  has  been  testing  out  a 
number  of  different  coffee-making  devices.  It  endorses  the  claims  of  some  and  damns  others 
with  faint  praise.  Edward  Aborn  says  many  claims  of  advertisers  as  to  their  devices, 
representing  the  theories  of  his  reports,  are  incorrect  and  are  forced  interpretations  not 
justified  by  the  facts.  As  a matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Aborn’s  reports  are  not  endorsements  of  any 
proprietory  devices,  and  many  are  plainly  in  conflict  with  principles  laid  down  by  him. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  hereafter  there  will  be  less  of  a tendency  on  the  part  of  manu- 
facturers of  coffee  devices  of  whatever  description  to  make  foolish  claims  for  their  wares, 
and  that  advertising  men  and  publishers  will  realize  that  they  have  a duty  to  perform 
towards  their  readers  and  the  general  public  which  demands  of  them  that  they  shall  re- 
quire every  advertisement  for  coffee  or  for  coffee-making  devices  to  measure  up  to  the 
standards  of  Truth  in  Advertising. — S.  O. 


MAINLY  ABOUT  PEOPLE 

News  About  Men  in  the  Trade  at  Work  and 
at  Play 

EDWIN  J.  GILLIES,  vice-president  of  Ross 
W.  Weir  & Co.,  who  is  a prominent  churchman, 
is  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  religious  or- 
gainzation  which  is  bringing  Billy  Sunday  to  New 
York  in  April  of  this  year. 

H.  L.  HUNT,  of  Hunt  & Co.,  tea  importers, 
New  York  and  Chicago,  arrived  in  this  country 
from  Shidzuoka,  Japan,  about  December  i,  this 
being  his  annual  trip  to  the  States.  Mr.  Hunt  is 
beginning  a country-wide  tour,  during  the  course 
of  which  he  expects  to  call  upon  some  of  his  many 
friends  in  the  trade. 

MARK  BAGGALLAY,  tea  buyer  for  Hunt  & 
Co.,  who  makes  his  headquarters  at  Shidzuoka, 
Japan,  arrived  on  the  Pacific  Coast  early  in  De- 
cember for  his  annual  trip  throughout  the  United 
States  in  the  interest  of  his  firm.  He  expects 
to  return  to  Japan  early  in  April.  Mr.  Baggallay 
has  been  making  this  trip  each  year  for  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  and  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
men  in  the  tea  trade. 

C.  H.  STEWART,  for  many  years  coffee 
buyer  for  Hard  & Rand  in  Mexico,  and  who  led 


a precarious  life  in  that  bandit-ridden  country, 
escaped  not  long  ago,  hid  on  a military  train  in 
company  with  the  manager  for  Arbuckle’s,  and  is 
now  established  in  Hard  & Rand’s  headquarters  at 
Puerto  Cabello,  Venezuela. 

H.  F.  THUNHORST  was  reappointed  National 
Secretary  and  Charles  Wesley  Dunn  counsel  for 
the  year  1917  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  American  Specialty  Manufac- 
turers’ Association  held  in  New  York  City  on 
December  14. 

CHARLES  A.  HART  of  P.  C.  Meehan  & Co., 
coffee  importers.  New  York,  was  admitted  to  a 
co-partnership  in  that  firm  on  January  2.  Mr. 
Hart  was  brought  up  with  this  firm,  and  his  nu- 
merous friends  in  the  trade  are  congratulating 
him  upon  his  advanoement.  He  is  still  a young 
man.  P.  C.  Meehan  & Co.  is  one  of  the  oldest 
green  coffee  houses  in  New  York  and  enjoys  a 
high  reputation  for  fair  dealing.  The  firm  is 
now  composed  of  P.  C.  Meehan,  Charles  L.  Mee- 
lian,  John  J.  Enright  and  Charles  A.  Hart. 


BOUQUET  FROM  CHARLES  LEWIS 
Chartes  Lewis,  of  the  James  Heekin  Company,  Cincin- 
nati, writes:  “Your  December  issue  is  received  and  read 

with  a great  deal  of  interest,  and  I congratulate  you  upon 
the  manner  in  which  you  handled  the  N.  C.  R.  A.  conven-. 
tion  matter.” 


MISCELLANEOUS  TRADE  NEWS 

^ A Department  Covering  the  Activities  and  Developments  of  the  Man- 
ufacturing Tea,  Coffee,  Spice  and  Fine  Grocery  Interests  and  the  Supply  Trades 


UNIQUE  SALESMEN’S  MEETING 


Convention  of  the  A.  J.  Deer  Company’s  Force  Serves 
to  Introduce  a New  Brazil  Coffee  Film  of 
Much  Merit 


WHAT  is  probably  the  most  complete  moving 
picture  ever  taken  of  coffee  culture  and 
preparation  was  shown  for  the  first  time  in  this 
country  at  the  convention  of  the  salesmen  of  the 
A.  J.  Deer  Company,  at  Hornell,  N.  Y.,  on  Janu- 
ary 2,  1917. 


A.  J.  Deer  and  Dr.  H.  C.  de  M.  Pinheiro 

Host  and  Guest  of  Honor  at  the  convention  of  the 
A.  J.  Deer  Company 


The  occasion  was  made  memorable  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Brazil  Consul-General  in  the  United 
States,  accompanied  by  a number  of  lesser  dig- 
nitaries, and  by  a demonstration  of  friendliness 
for  our  sister  South  American  Republic,  which 
was  meant  to  cement  a community  of  interest 
promoted  by  A.  J.  Deer,  who  has  recently  re- 
turned from  Brazil,  where  he  established  branch 
agencies  for  his  coffee  mills  and  coffee  roasters, 
visited  the  coffee  districts,  and  superintended  the 
taking  of  5,000  feet  of  moving  picture  film,  which 
he  plans  to  use  here  in  a campaign  designed  to 
better  acquaint  Americans  with  Brazil  and  her 
coffee,  and,  incidentally,  to  advertise  the  merits  of 
the  “Royal”  coffee  grinders  and  roasters. 


A Live  Convention  Programme 
The  conventions  of  the  Royal  family  are  always 
instructive  and  enjoyable  for  both  salesmen  and 
outsiders,  and  this  year’s  meeting,  beginning 
January  i and  lasting  five  days,  was  no  exception. 
The  company  had  called  together  its  representa- 
tives from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  a goodly 
company  assembled  at  the  convention  hall  in  the 
Deer  factory  on  Monday,  January  i.  This  day 
was  down  as  “get-together-day,”  while  Tuesday 
was  programmed  as  South  American  Day.  It  was 
on  the  evening  of  this  day,  at  the  Shattuck  Opera 
House,  and  before  as  distinguished  an  audience 
probably  as  ever  gathered  within  its  walls,  that 
the  moving  picture  was  shown,  and  addre-sess 
were  made  by  Dr.  Henrique  Carlos  de  Martins 
Pinheiro,  Brazil  Consul-General,  and  William  H. 
Ukers,  editor  of  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade 
Journal. 

Wednesday  was  mill  and  roaster  day,  and  was 
conducted  by  the  salesmen  themselves. 

Thursday  was  sales  manual  day,  and  Friday  was 
devoted  to  choppers  and  slicers,  the  convention 
closing  with  a banquet  at  the  Sherwood  Hotel, 
with  the  master,  or  prize  winning  salesmen,  as  the 
guests  of  honor. 

A Remarkable  Moving  Picture 

The  moving  picture  is  entitled  “A  Trip  to  the 
Great  Coffee  Country  of  Brazil,”  and,  according 
to  a handbook  which  has  been  published  for  the 
guidance  of  the  audience,  it  is  “dedicated  to  those 
patriotic  sons  of  Brazil”  that  Mr.  Deer  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  during  his  visit  in  1916. 

The  film  is  in  two  parts.  Section  one  of  the 
first  part  pictures  the  arrival  of  the  traveler  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  includes  some  excellent  pic- 
tures of  many  of  the  city’s  beauty  spots,  such  as 
the  bay  and  the  nearby  mountains,  the  wide 
avenues,  with  their  mosaic  sidewalks,  the  parks, 
public  libraries,  art  schools,  theaters,  the  Monroe 
Palace  and  the  Governmental  palaces. 

Section  two  of  part  one  showed  the  arrival  at 
Santos,  where  Carl  F.  Deichman,  the  American 
Consul,  is  seen  bidding  the  visitors  welcome. 
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The  Audience  that  Greeted  the  Motion  Picture,  “A  Trip  to  Brazil” 

This  picture  is  a reproduction  of  the  flashlight  taken  at  the  Shattuck  Opera  House  at  the  first  showing  of 
the  film  on  Brazil  Day,  when  Dr.  H.  C.  de  M.  Pinheiro,  the  Brazilian  Consul-General  to  the  United  States, 
was  Guest  of  Honor. 


Members  of  the  Sales  Force  Grouped  in  Front  of  the  Factory 
This  was  the  Tenth  Annual  Convention  of  the  “Royal”  Family.  The  salesmen  gathered  at  Hornell,  N.  Y., 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  Service  and  efficiency  seemed  to  be  the  keynotes  most  frequently 
sounded  at  the  meetings  in  the  Convention  Hall. 

AT  THE  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF  THE  A.  J.  DEER  COMPANY 
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There  are  pictures  of  the  principal  streets,  monu- 
ments, and  churches,  after  which  the  journey 
from  Santos  to  Sao  Paulo  is  begun.  There  are 
many  interesting  views  along  the  railway,  and 
of  the  wide  avenues,  clubs,  museums  and  theatres, 
the  first  part  of  the  film  closing  with  a number 
of  views  showing  the  winter  homes  of  the  coffee 
kings  of  Brazil. 

Between  part  one  and  part  two  of  the  film  the 
orchestra  rendered^  the  overture  from  Brazil’s 
national  opera,  “O  Guarany.”  This  opera  won 
the  grand  prize  at  the  musical  festival  of  the 
World’s  Fair  in  Chicago  in  1893.  “Guarany”  is 
the  name  of  the  most  civilized  tribe  of  Indians 
that  still  inhabits  the  southern  part  of  Brazil  and 
Paraguay.  The  composer  is  Carlos  Gomes. 

Section  one  of  part  two  showed  pictures  of  the 
coffee  plantations,  as  the  train  passes  through 
them  en  route  from  the  Luz  station,  Sao  Paulo, 
to  the  Santa  Viridiana  station,  on  the  estate  of 
Conselheiro  Antonio  Prado.  Section  two  shows 
views  of  S’n’r  Antonio  Prado  and  family,  the 
plantation  residence,  homes  of  the  laborers,  repair 
shops,  laundry,  sawmill  and  other  plantation  ac- 
tivities. 

Section  three  shows  how  coffee  is  planted  and 
cultivated.  The  views  include  “Breaking  Virgin 
Soil,”  “Planting  the  Coffee  Seeds,”  “Manufac- 
turing Planting  Baskets,”  “Caring  for  the  Young 
Plants,”  “Planting  the  Young  Plants,”  “Coffee 
Trees  in  Different  Stages  of  Development” — one 
year,  two  years,  three  years  and  fifty-two  years 
old.  This  section  closes  with  some  very  beautiful 
views  of  coffee  trees  in  flower,  and  various  stages 
of  the  development  of  the  coffee  berry. 

Section  four  shows  the  coffee  being  harvested, 
measured  and  sacked  in  the  field,  transported  to 
the  plantation  factory  (Engenho),  the  treatment 
given  it  in  the  washing  tanks  and  on  the  drying 
grounds,  the  railroad  transport  to  Santos,  the 
warehouse  scenes  associated  with  its  classifica- 
tion and  grading,  the  marking  of  the  bags,  the 
arrival  at  the  docks,  and  its  loading  on  steam- 
ships, by  means  of  endless  belts,  derrick  slings, 
and  on  the  heads  and  shoulders  of  carriers. 

Then  there  was  a supplemental  film,'  which 
showed  the  Royal  system  in  operation.  The  cap- 
tion described  it  as  “The  Proper  Way  to  Retail 
Coffee  to  the  Consumer.”  The  pictures  showed 
a Royal  coffee  roaster  and  grinder  in  operation 
in  a grocer’s  store,  scenes  at  the  Brazilian  exhibit 
St  the  San  Diego  Exposition  in  1915,  where  a 
Royal  roaster  and  mill  were  used,  No.  4 type 
Santos  coffee  being  roasted,  ground  and  served 
free  to  visitors.  There  were  also  a number  of 
pictures  showing  scenes  connected  with  the  sec- 


ond Brazilian  Food  Products  Exposition,  held 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  July,  1916,  at  which  one  of 
the  main  attractions  was  the  booth  of  the  A.  J. 
Deer  Company,  where  a complete  system  of  roast- 
ing and  grinding  was  installed,  and  coffee  was 
served  free  to  visitors.  Prominent  among  these 
were  His  Excellency  the  President  of  Brazil,  Dr. 
Wenceslao  Braz  Perreira  Gomes;  the  Hon  Edwin 
V.  Morgan,  the  American  Ambassador;  His  Ex- 
cellency the  Brazilian  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
Industry  and  Commerce,  Dr.  Jose  R.  Bezerra 
Cavalcanti ; His  Excellency  the  British  Minister 
to  Brazil,  the  Hon.  A.  Peel;  Dr.  Fausto  Ferraz, 
member  of  the  Federal  Congress,  representing 
the  State  of  Minas  Geraes';  Carl  F.  Deichman, 
the  American  Consul  at  Santos ; Dr.  Dario  de 
Almeida  Rego,  representative  of  the  State  of  Rio 
in  the  Federal  Congress,  and  a deputation  from 
the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Brazilian  Senate, 
headed  by  its  President,  Senator  Victorino  Mon- 
teiro,  and  including  Senators  Alfredo  Ellis, 
Alcindo  Guanabarro,  Lacerda  Franco  and  Fontes. 

Two  Notable  Addresses 

After  the  moving  picture  was  concluded  Mr. 
Deer  introduced  William  H.  Ukers,  editor  of 
The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal,  who  made 
an  address  on  “How  to  Advertise  Brazil  Coffee  in 
the  United  States.”  Mr.  Ukers  said  that  telling 
the  story  to  the  trade  and  the  consumer  and  de- 
monstrating the  product  to  the  housewife  were 
the  main  factors  to  be  considered  in  any  well 
conducted  propaganda  designed  to  familiarize  the 
American  public  with  Brazil  coffee.  Excerpts 
from  the  address  will  be  found  in  another  column. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Ukers’  address,  which 
was  received  with  marked  demonstrations  of  ap- 
proval, particularly  by  the  Brazil  contingent  pres- 
ent, Dr.  H.  C.  de  Martins  Pinheiro,  Brazil  Consul- 
General  to  the  United  States,  was  introduced, 
and  said  in.  part : 

“After  having  heard  so  many  praising  remarks  / 
about  my  country  and  her  citizens,  it  is  natural 
that  my  av/kwardness  should  increase  in  view  of 
the  task  entrusted  to  me  of  expressing  myself, 
especially  before  such  an  audience,  in  a foreign 
language,  which,  I am  sorry  to  say,  I do  not 
master  at  all.  ■ 

“The  brilliant  speakers  who  preceded  me  did 
it  in  such  an  impressive  manner  that  I am  not  able 
nor  even  pretend  to  imitate,  but  I beg  you  all  to 
allow  me  to  say  that  they  fulfilled  their  mission 
far  more  advantageously  as  they  expressed  their 
feelings  in  their  native  language. 

“However,  notwithstanding,  this  other  obstacle 
that  I have  to  confront,  and  anticipating  your 
leniency,  which  I hope  you  will  grant  me,  I beg 
to  express  my  heartfelt  thanks  for  the  kind  mani- 
festations of  praising  you  all  heard. 
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FOR  JAVA  TEAS  OF  DIRECT  IMPORT 


WRITE  TO 

ROWLEY  DAVIES  & CO.,  LTD. 

BATAVIA,  JAVA 

OR  FENCHURCH  HOUSE, 

5,  FENCHURCH  STREET,  LONDON,  E.  C. 


IRWIN-HARRISONS  & CROSFIELD,  Inc. 

Importers  and  Jobbers  of  Teas 

PHILADELPHIA  NEW  YORK  BOSTON  CHICAGO 

50  So.  Front  St.  96  Wall  St.  27  India  St.  425  W.  Ontario  St. 

London  Colombo  Calcutta  Batavia  Shanghai  Hankow  Foochow 

Shidzuoka  Daitotei 

^ 

1 1 1 1 

I EPPENS,  SMITH  COMPANY  " 

Importers  and^  Jobbers 

COFFEES  and  TEAS 

267-269-271  Washington  St.,  103-105-107  Warren  St., 

II  124  Front  St.,  NEW  YORK  || 
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SLJ1VIA.XRA.  COFFEE 

FOR  HIGH  GRADE  BLENDS  j| 

We  are  offering  some  choice  lots.  Ask  for  Samples  || 
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“My  thanks  for  the  kindness  of  your  Mr.  Deer, 
to  whom  my  family  and  myself  are  indebted  for 
the  pleasure  of  being  present  at  this  eventful 
gathering,  and  associating  ourselves  with  this 
notable  celebration  of  labor,  which  is,  and  always 
will  be,  the  noblest  of  human  aspirations.  It  is 
due  to  it,  and  for  it,  and  to  all  its  expansions,  that 
this  great  republic  owes  its  enormous  progress 
and  the  immeasurable  power  of  its  vast  agri- 
cultural, commercial  and  industrial  wealth. 

“This  charming  affair  of  to-night  affords  us 
particular  interest,  because  it  represents  an  indus- 
trial branch  very  closely  related  to  coffee,  the 
principal  product  of  the  wealth  of  Brazil,  and  of 
which  this  country  is  the  principal  consumer. 

“We  wish  unlimited  increasing  prosperity  for 
the  A.  J.  Deer  Company,  Inc.,  and  to  the  aim  of 
the  propaganda  it  has  in  view,  associating  the 
Brazilian  coffee  with  the  advertising  campaign  of 
the  machinery  connected  with  that  product.  You 
have  my  best  wishes  for  the  continual  success  of 
this  prosperous  corporation,  embodying  in  these 
expressions  my  greetings  to  all  for  a happy  New 
Year.” 

The  meeting  was  brought^  to  a close  by  a re- 
ception to  Dr.  Pinheiro,  his  wife,  daughter  and 
the  other  Brazilian  guests,  after  which  there  was 
a Brazil  supper  served  at  the  Sherwood  Hotel, 
with  more  speech-making. 

The  arrangements  were  in  charge  of  Dr. 
Eugenio  Dahne,  former  Commissioner-General, 
representing  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  In- 
dustry and  Commerce  of  Brazil  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Dr.  Dahne  also  made  a little 
explanatory  talk  as  the  pictures  were  being 
thrown  upon  the  screen. 

Increasing  the  Salesman's  Efficiency 

Dr.  Pinheiro  and  suite  left  the  next  day  for  a 
visit  to  Niagara  Falls,  and  the  regular  sessions 
of  the  convention  were  resumed.  In  the  conven- 
tion hall  at  the  factory  there  were  many  interest- 
ing papers  and  speeches  by  salesmen  and  others 
touching  on  the  Royal  coffee  mills  and  roasters. 
Among  those  who  participated  were  O.  Olsen, 
Dallas ; C.  W.  Ingalls,  Minneapolis ; T.  J.  Coffey, 
Lowell ; P.  J.  Heuchtker,  Chicago ; C.  H. 
Sughrue,  New  York;  W.  C.  N.  Smith,  Lincoln, 
Neb.;  E.  F.  Carolan,  Boston;  E.  B.  Beck,  Cali- 
fornia; W.  B.  Nash,  Indianapolis;  J.  F.  Vann, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. ; J.  C.  Rubright,  Denver ; A.  J. 
Hitz,  Cleveland,  and  V.  Wellington,  Kentucky. 

At  a smoker  held  the  same  evening  the  principal 
address  was  made  by  William  H.  Ukers,  who 
read  a salesman’s  decalogue,  containing  ten  things 
which  lie  said  every  salesman  should  know.  The 
convention  voled  to  publish  it. 

On  Thursday,  the  sales  manual  day,  conducted 
by  the  department  heads,  there  was  introduced  a 
comprehensive  sales  manual,  designed  for  the  in- 


formation and  instruction  of  Royal  salesmen, 
which,  when  it  is  published,  will  contain  a large 
amount  of  data  that  has  resulted  from  years  of 
experience  in  the  manufacture  and  marketing  of 
the  Royal  system. 

That  evening  there  was  a swap-story  smoker 
with  an  informal  programme. 

The  principal  speakers  at  the  chopper  and  sheer 
day,  the  last  day  of  the  convention,  were*  R.  P. 
Howland,  Syracuse;  F.  J.  Kammerer,  Pittsburg; 
H.  B.  Emery,  Baltimore;  F.  H.  Gerry,  Boston; 
F.  A.  Marsden,  Providence;  H.  E.  Murray,  Bos- 
ton; H.  C.  Leffler,  New  York;  J.  F.  Kiesel,  Butte; 
R.  W.  Palm,  Cleveland;  N.  E.  Hand,  Hornell. 

At  the  master  salesmen’s  banquet  the  same 
evening,  Clyde  E..  Shult's,  salesmanager  of  the 
A.  J.  Deer  Company,  acted  as  toastmaster,  and 
addresses  were  made  by  T.  F.  Leahy,  president 
of  the  Hornell  Chamber  of  Commerce ; William 
Jeffery,  treasurer  of  the  National  Association  of 
Retail  Grocers  in  the  United  States,  and  by 
Messrs.  Nevius,  Wygant,  Robbins,  Leffler  and  A.  J. 
Deer,  of  the  Royal  family. 


THE  MARKETS  OF  THE  WORLD 

Latest  News  Letters  from  Staff  and  Special 
Correspondents  in  the  Countries  of  Pro- 
duction and  the  Leading  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Trade  Centers 


OUR  LONDON  LETTER 


The  Latest  News  from  Mincing  Lane  and  the 
Continental  Trades  Centers 


Office  of  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal, 
34  Cranbourn  Street,  London,  W.  C. 

London,  Dec.  14,  1916. 

•^HERE  has  been  a substantial  reaction  in  the 
^ tea  market  following  on  the  recent  advance, 
due  to  an  extremely  brisk  demand.  Prices  were 
then  forced  up  unduly,  and  requirements  over  the 
end  of  the  year  having  been  pretty  fully  antici- 
pated, reactionary  conditions  became  inevitable, 
inasmuch  as  the  supply  of  Indian  descriptions  has 
been  maintained  on  a large  scale.  Last  week’s 
catalogues  showed  a considerable  increase,  and 
with  decreasing  competition  prices  gave  way 
further  by  about  p2  a cent  per  pound,  especially 
for  whole-leaf  grades,  for  practically  anything 
available  under  25  cents  per  pound.  Importers 
became  more  reticent,  and  notable  quantities  were 
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withdrawn  from  last  week's  catalogues,  which 
eventually  steadied  prices.  The  finer  grades  are 
still  attracting  steady  competition  at  about  pre- 
vious rates. 

Easier  Tone  in  Market  for  Ceylon  Teas 

Although  the  quantities  of  Ceylon  tea  were  re- 
duced, the  demand  in  that  direction  was  slow, 
with  a generally  easier  tendency.  The  average 
price  recorded  for  Ceylon  last  week  was  25,^4 
cents  per  pound,  comparing  with  20  cents  for  the 
same  week  last  year.  Exports  from  Calcutta  to 
Great  Britain  from  April  to  the  end  of  November 
totaled  about  154  million  pounds,  which  shows  a 
deficit  of  16E2  million  pounds  compared  with  last 
year,  although  million  pounds  of  old  season’s 
tea  are  included  in  this  year’s  returns.  Indian 
crop  advices  show  little  or  no  improvement, 
although  prospects  are  reported  fair  in  some 
directions. 

Increased  Rate  of  Interest  on  Capital 
Another  decision  of  the  Board  of  Referees  as 
regards  excess  profits  duty  was  announced  on 
November  15.  The  Indian  Tea  Association,  to- 
gether with  the  Ceylon  Association,  had  appealed 
for  an  increase  in  the  percentage  standard  in  the 
case  of  tea  companies,  and  it  is  now  announced 
that  the  rate  of  interest  on  capital  allowed  for 
such  undertakings  is  raised  to  8 per  cent  for 
companies  and  9 per  cent  for  private  firms.  This 
is  certainly  not  all  that  was  claimed,  but  taking 
the  different  conditions  into  consideration  it  rep- 
resents a rather  larger  measure  of  justice  than 
was  meted  out  to  the  ruliber  companies.  There 
are  not  very  many  tea  companies  which  will  be 
forced  to  take  advantage  of  the  ruling,  and  we 
understand  that  in  well-informed  quarters  no 
better  terms  had  been  expected. 

Blending  and  Packing  Tea  for  Troops 
An  important  duty  undertaken  by  the  Port  of 
London  Authority  is  the  blending  and  packing  of 
tea  for  the  troops.  At  the  Authority’s  extensive 
bonded  warehouses  in  Commercial  road  and  Cut- 
ler street,  London,  the  whole  of  the  tea  supplies 
for  the  Expeditionary  Force  and  half  of  those 
required  for  the  vast  army  now  in  training  in  this 
country  are  skilfully  dealt  with.  Indian,  Ceylon 
and  China  teas,  the  latter  in  more  limited  degree, 
each  contribute  their  quota. 

Coffee  a Luxury  in  Thousands  of  Homes 
There  appears  to  be  a very  active  demand  for 
coffee  and  full  prices  have  been  secured  at  recent 
auctions,  The  supply  of  fine  descriptions  remains 


very  small.  According  to  figures,  the  home  con- 
sumption in  November  was  rather  more  than  in 
the  same  month  of  last  year,  but  when  it  comes 
to  reckoning  out  the  total  for  this  year  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  home  consumption  of  coffee  in 
this  country  is  much  below  that  of  1915.  Coffee 
was  never  drunk  here  like  tea.  The  latter 
beverage  is  looked  upon  as  a necessity ; coffee  as 
an  extra,  if  not  a luxury,  in  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  homes,  and  is  cut  off  when'economy  plans  are 
brought  into  operation. 

The  cocoa  trade  is  reduced  to  very  small  dimen- 
sions at  present  so  far  as  the  different  sales  are 
concerned,  few  of  these  being  held. 

V Thomas  Reece. 


PORTO  RICO  SHIPS  NEW  CROP 


Seven  and  a Half  Million  Pounds  of  Coffee  were  Ex- 
ported in  Three  Months,  but  only  50,000  Pounds 
were  Sent  to  the  United  States. 

[from  a staff  correspondent] 

San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,  Dec.  20,  1916. 

SEVEN  and  a half  million  pounds  of  new- 
crop  coffee  have  been  exported  from  Porto 
Rico  during  the  three  months  ending  with 
November,  according  to  the  reports  of  the  cus- 
toms house,  at  an  average  invoice  price  of  slightly 
better  than  I5J4  cents  per  pound.  Of  these  ex- 
ports approximately  50,000  pounds  have  been  sent 
to  the  United  States,  but  only  a part  of  this 
amount,  it  is  believed,  has  actually  gone  on  the 
market  there,  the  balance  being  forwarded  to 
Europe. 

Cuba  has  been  the  largest  purchaser,  while 
Spain,  France  and  Italy  have  taken  a fairly  heavy 
amount.  A shortage  of  direct  shipping  facilities 
to  Europe  indicates  that  there  will  be  continued 
difficulty  in  making  European  deliveries. 

This  shortage  of  ships  has  caused  a decline  in 
the  price  being  offered  the  growers  for  their 
coffee.  At  the  opening  of  the  season  approxi- 
mately 14  cents  a pound  was  being  paid  for  the 
licst  coffee.  This  price,  temporarily  at  least,  has 
declined  to  slightly  above  12  cents.  The  accom- 
panying table  shows  shipments  for  the  past  three 
months  : 

EXPORTS  OF  PORTO  RICO  COFFEE  FOR  TIIREL 
MONTHS  IN  191G 


Foreign, 

Pounds 

Value 

Pounds 

United 

States 

September  . . 

. 1,163,813 

$189,591 

6,287 

$1,021 

October  . . . . 

. 2,694,694 

432,134 

13,543 

2,346 

November  .. 

. 3,636,7.')0 

552,708 

29,683 

4,815 

H.  H. 
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MORE  TAXES  ON  RUSSIAN  TEAS 


Ministry  "of  Finance  Places  Excise  Duty  of  One  Huhle 
on  One  Pound  Packages — Imprisonment 
for  Violation  of  Excise  Rules 

[from  a staff  correspondent] 

Petrograd^  Dec.  2,  1916. 

'T'HE  long  continuance  of  the  war  and  the  con- 

* sequent  immense  increase  in  war  expendi- 
tures have  brought  about  the  necessity  of  further 
extending  the  taxation  of  all  those  sources  of 
revenue  which,  until  now,  have  been  drawn  on 
very  largely.  A source,  however,  that  may  be 
used  still  further  without  seriously  injuring  the 
people’s  interests,  already  sufficiently  burdened, 
is  considered  by  the  Ministry  of  Finance  to  be 
tea.  According  to  the  latest  data  the  consump- 
tion per  head  of  tea  in  Russia  varies  according  to 
district,  from  0.72  funts  (i  funt  =:  0.9  pound)  in 
European  Russia  to  5.5  funts  in  Eastern  Siberia 
per  annum;  that  is,  over  the  whole  empire  the 
consumption  per  head  does  not  exceed  i funt. 
This  demand  is  satisfied  almost  exclusively  by 
imported  teas,  which  reached  in  ten  years  1904- 
1913,  inclusive,  a total  of  4,519,000  poods.  The 
consumption  of  Russian-grown  tea  made  5,150 
poods  per  annum.  At  present  foreign  imported 
tea  has  to  bear  a customs  duty  which  yielded 
on  an  average  68,700,000  rubles  per  annum. 

It  may  briefly  be  stated  that  on  packets  of  high- 
class  tea  containing  i funt,  valued  at  3r.  20c.,  the 
excise  will  be  i ruble  (51  cents)  ; and  the  lowest 
excise  noted  is  5 copecks  (2H  cents)  on  a 2-ruble- 
($1.02)  funt  of  black,  green  or  other  bulk  tea, 
or  more  according  to  quality.  Of  course,  the 
grades  between  the  5 copecks  and  the  entire  ruble 
are  fairly  numerous;  making  fifteen,  inclusive.  It 
is  added  that  the  excise  will  not  extend  to  brick 
tea  and  tablet  tea,  because  of  the  technical  diffi- 
culties that  would  be  involved  in  applying  it.  The 
preparations  of  siftings  and  of  waste  tea  by 
compression  are  imported  and  put  on  the  market 
in  the  form  of  bricks,  tablets  and  “pills”  of  irregu- 
lar weight ; and  with  the  exception  of  some  tablet 
teas  prepared  by  Russian  tea  houses  they  are  not 
sold  by  the  piece.  Nevertheless,  the  Ministry  of 
Finance  considers  it  desirable  to  raise  the  tax  on 
these  teas,  and  this  question  will  be  subjected  to 
special  consideration. 

Penalties  for  Violating  Excise  Rules 
Conformably  with  the  foregoing,  the  Ministry 
of  Finance  has  prepared  a projet  de  loi  on  the 
following  principles: 

Tea,  besides  tablet  and  brick  tea,  shall  be  sub- 


ject to  payment  of  excise,  which  will  be  levied  on 
tea  imported  from  abroad,  independent  of  the 
payments  on  it  fixed  by  the  customs  department. 
The  excise  on  tea  will  be  collected  by  means  of 
payments  on  the  .wfappcrs  on  the  tea  packets 
when  it  is  issued  from  where  the  bulk  tea  used  is 
lying.  No  quantity  whatever  of  loose  tea  may  be 
put  on  sale,  otherwise  than  in  complete  packages 
in  statutory  wrappers,  indicating  the  address  of 
the  trading  firm  that  has  prepared  the  loose 
tea  and  where  it  is  located;  also  the  variety, 
the  weight  and  the  selling  price  of  the  tea. 
The  selling  of  tea  dearer  than  the  price  named 
on  the  packet  is  forbidden.  For  withdraw- 
ing -tea  from  the  payment  of  the  excise,  and 
for  selling  tea  for  which  the  taxed  prices  are  in- 
dicated at  higher  prices  than  fixed,  there  is  a 
series  of  penalties,  such  as  the  confiscation  of  the 
tea,  arrest  and  three  months’  imprisonment,  and 
the  deprivation  of  right  to  hold  or  to  conduct 
establishments  where  loose  tea  is  dealt  in,  or  to 
trade  in  tea.  Volga. 
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Special  Market  Reviews  for  “The  Tea  and  Coffee 
Trade  Journal’’ 


New  York,  Jan.  i,  1917. 

•^HE  demand  for  coffee  has  continued  poor, 
and  orders  will  probably  be  light  until  after 
the  inventories  are  out  of  the  way.  Shipments 
from  Brazil  were  handicapped  somewhat  because 
of  the  difficulty  to  secure  tonnage.  The  visible 
supply  of  Brazils  is  larger  than  last  year. 

For  a few  days  following  publication  of  the 
peace  proposal  the  European  market  was  very 
active,  and  there  was  a sharp  advance  in  options. 
This  advance  brought  out  a very  liberal  supply 
of  coffee  and  the  market  promptly  reacted.  It  is 
believed  that  even  should  the  war  cease  there 
would  not  be  a very  rapid  advance  in  prices,  as 
a readjustment  of  affairs  would  come  slowly. 

Washed  coffees  are  nearer  a parity  with  Brazils 
than  is  usually  the  case.  The  demand  is  fair  and 
prices  are  somewhat  firmer  than  a month  ago. 
Washed  Java  coffees  were  again  obtainable,  as 
gertain  shipments,  contracted  for  during  the  sum- 
mer, recently  reached  port.  Further  shipments 
of  Java  coffees  are  expected  shortly. 

Tea  Market  is  Quiet  and  Featureless 
The  tea  market  has  been  quiet  and  featureless, 
as  is  usually  the  case  at  this  season  of  the  year 
on  account  of  the  annual  inventories.  Contracts 
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Every  state  that  goes  ‘‘prohibition”  means  a gain  in  the 
use  of  coffee. 

The  National  Coffee  Roasters  Association  is  even  considering 
the  question  of  establishing  coffee  houses  in  direct  competition 
with  the  saloon. 

This  all  foretells  a mighty  big  future  in  the  coffee  business — 
that  it  means  even  greater  need  for  making  sure  of  yo.ur 
coffee  qualities  and  deliveries. 

Our  house  right  on  the  spot  in  Santos,  our  houses  in  New 
York  and  New  Orleans — our  long  experience  and  unusual 
facilities,  qualify  us  to  give  you  reliable  service  at  all  times. 
Let  us  show  you  this  service  now.  Write  for  samples  and 
prices. 

J.  Aron  & Company, Inc. 

IMPORTERS  COFFEE  EXPORTERS 

New  York  New  Orleans  Santos,  Brazil 

Chicago 


Don’t  Judge  By  Appearances 

They’re  deceiving.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  advertisements  have 
one  great  drawback — the  true  ones  and  the  false  ones  look  just  alike?  So 
do  solid  silver  and  plated  ware,  for  that  matter  — until  they’re  worn.  The 

wear  tells  the  story. 

The  wear  of  constant  use  has  long  been  telling  the  story  of  THE  COLES 
COFFEE  MILLS;  and  that’s  the  very  reason  careful,  thinking  people  are  all 
the  time  ordering  and  reordering  from  us.  They*re  judging  from  time- 
tested  results  ; and  that’s  no  cracked-brained  theory. 

If  YOU  are  not  getting  satisfactory  results  from  your  present  outfit,  we 
want  to  get  directly  in  touch  with  you.  You’re  tiptoeing  on  the  edge  of  events 
when  you  decide  to  install  THE  COLES  MILLS  in  your  business.  You’re 
getting  the  best  that  can  be  produced;  and  you’ll  probably  be  getting  it  for 
less  money  than  you  expect  to  pay.  We’ll  be  very  glad  to  give  you  any 
detail  of  information  you  may  wish;  and  then,  too,  we’ll  quote  prices. 


Coles  Manufacturing  Company 

23d  and  Turner  Streets  Philadelphia 
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made  a month  or  so  ago  for  teas  to  arrive  show 
the  buyers  very  satisfactory  profits.  There  has 
been  a heavy  shortage  in  China  greens  and  also 
a scarcity  of  Ceylon  greens,  the  only  substitute 
being  Japan  greens.  Tonnage  has  still  been  very 
difficult  to  obtain,  which  has  delayed  shipments 
materially.  Russia  has  been  reported  as  having 
made  heavy  purchases  in  India.  A particularly 
good  business  is  now  expected  with  a general  ad- 
vance in  quotations. 

Shortage  of  Spices  is  Seriously  Felt 

The  spice  market  has  been  exceedingly  active. 
Spot  supplies  were  very  small,  the  advance  in 
freight  rates  and  the  scarcity  in  ocean  tonnage 
'making  the  shortage  of  supplies  seriously  felt. 
There  has  been  a good  demand  for  export  as  well 
as  for  local  use  with  extreme  prices  in  sight. 

Pepper — All  grades  have  shown  higher  quota- 
tions, with  an  active  demand.  Prices  abroad  have 
shown  a sharp  advance,  and  with  the  shortage 
there  in  spot  supplies  quotations  should  move 
considerably  higher. 

Cassias — There  has  been  some  large  buying 
for  export  as  well  as  domestic  use,  and  demand 
here  has  been  very  brisk.  Prices  have  been 
further  affected  by  an  advance  in  freight  rates. 

Cloves — Have  been  in  fair  demand  with' prices 
steady.  Indications  point  to  a good  advance  dur- 
ing the  next  few  weeks. 

Pimento — Prices  have  shown  little  change  but 
demand  has  been  good. 

Gingers — Stocks  here  are  limited  and,  as  they 
are  sold  out,  the  market  should  advance.  De- 
mand has  been  only  fair. 

Mace — There  has  been  a rather  better  demand. 
Prices  abroad  have  been  somewhat  higher  than 
here. 

Nutmegs — Stocks  here  have  been  unusually 
small.  Cables  bring  higher  quotations  for  ship- 
ment than  spot  values.  There  has  been  a much 
firmer  undertone  and  prices  are  expected  to  rule 
higher. 


A recent  addition  to  the  coffee-roasting  plant 
of  J.  Zinsmeisier  & Sons,  Louisville,  is  the  in- 
stallation of  a No.  14  Burns  sifter,  with  mo- 
tor mounted  on  the  frame  of  the  machine,  for 
the  special  separating  of  coffee  into  two  accurate 
grades. 


INFORMATION  FOR  BUYERS 


Pithy  Suggestions  as  to  Where  to  Buy  to  the 
Best  Advantange 


A Coffee  Sales  Service 
The  National  Aluminum  Works,  Elmira,  N.  Y., 
manufacturer  of  the  “Kin-Hee”  coffee  pot,  has 
adopted  progressive  means  for  promoting  the 
sale  of  this  device  in  the  coffee  trade. 

This  firm  believes  that  the  way  for  the  coffee 


Inverted  Sectional  View  of 
the  “Kin-Hee”  Coffee  Pot 


distributer  to  educate  consumers  at  to  right  ' 
coffee-making  methods  is  to  place  in  their  hands  ; 
a device  that  embodies  correct  coffee-making 
principles.  To  this  end  this  manufacturer  is  ‘ 
urging  the  trade  to  use  the  “Kin-Hee,”  and  is 
offering  to  furnish  coffee  distributers  with  a num- 
ber of  successful  coffee  sales  plans  featuring  this 
coffee  maker. 

The  “Kin-Hee”  has  been  on  the  market  for 
some  time^  and  has  many  strong  advocates.  This 
device  embodies  the  filtration  principle  of  coffee 
making.  Many  contend  that  the  proper  way  to 
l)rew  coffee  is  to  filter  it,  and  this  idea  has  gained 


DISTINCTIVE  CHINAWARE  for  PREMIUM  PURPOSES 

At  Reasonable  Prices 

Long  experience  enables  us  to  give  you  real  service 
THE  LIMOGES  CHINA  CO.,  W.  I.  Gahris,  Pres.  SEEKING,  OHIO 
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When  Is  The  Largest 
Consumption  of  Coffee? 


Experts  generally  agree  that  it  is  during  the 
colder  months  of  the  year,  although  the  summer 
months  are  large  consuming  periods. 

But  whether  winter  or  summer  is  the  larger 
seasonal  consuming  period,  all  agree  that  the 
best  time  is  when  the  aroma  is  in  the  air  and  the 
flavor  in  the  cup.  Then,  one  cup  is  an  invita- 
tion to  another. 

And  it’s  no  easy  proposition  to  give  the  con- 
sumer the  full  deliciousness,  of  coffee.  It’s  a 
case  of  efficiency  all  along  the  line  from  selection 
of  bean  to  package  and  the  brewing. 


American  Can  Company 


Chicago 


NEW  YORK  ' San  Francisco 


With  offices  in  the  largest  cities 
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much  headway  during  recent  years.  The  “Kin- 
Hee”  has  grown  rapidly  in  favor  as  a conse- 
. quence. 

Here  is  the  way  the  manufacturers  of  this  de- 
vice sum  up  its  advantages,  as  set  forth  in  a 
recent  circular  : “Why  stew  the  grounds  ? They 

are  but  the  container  for  the  volatile  oils.  Vi- 
ciously boiling  water  upon  finely  ground  coffee 
extracts  all  the  volatile  oils  instantly.  Continued 
immersion  just  stews  out  the  bitterness." 


Stilts  With  Coffee 

j\Jany  coffee  distributers  are  successfully  utiliz- 
ing stilts  as  premiums  with  coffee.  Thfe  Durdall 
Company,  proprietors  of  the  Farmers’  Cash  Store, 
Salem,  Ore.,  states  that  the  sale  of  its  “Royal 
Club”  coffee  was  increased  over  600  per  cent 
through  the  use  of  stilts.  This  firm  offered  a 
pair  of  stilts  free  with  every  ten  pounds  of  coffee. 
The  boys  of  the  community  were  quick  to  seize 
the  opportunity,  and  sold  the  coffee  in  large 
volume,  making  a door-to-door  canvass.  Generous 
space  was  used  in  the  local  papers  to  advertise 
the  plan.  A happy  boy  mounted  on  stilts  was  fea- 
tured in  the  advertising,  together  with  a caption 
worded,  “Say,  boys,  do  you  want  a pair  of  stilts? 
Come  and  let  us  tell  you  how  to  get  them  free.” 

The  stilts  used  in  this  campaign  were  made  by 
the  Hi-Lo  Manufacturing  Company,  Sterling,  111. 


Special  Price  on  Package  Macaroni 
Tea  and  coffee  distributers  featuring  profit- 
making lines  should  be  interested  in  the  special 
offer  which  is  being  made  by  the  Standard  Flaked 
Food  Company,  Owosso,  Mich.  This  firm,  which 
turns  out  a line  of  cereal  products,  is  -offering 
twenty-four  lo-ounce  packages  of  macaroni, 
spaghetti,  Elbow  macaroni,  or  noodles,  at  $1.50 
per  C/S  delivered.  This  company’s  slogan  js 
“Quality  with  a Popular  Price.” 

This  company  puts  up  corn  and  wheat  flakes, 
rolled  oats,  macaroni,  etc.,  not  only  under  their 
own  brand  marks  but  also  under  private  labels. 


The  Progress  Coffee  Company,  a new  con- 
cern at  581  Essex  street,  Lawrence,  Mass.,  cat- 
ering to  the  Greek  trade,  will  do  its  coffee-roast- 
ing in  a half-bag  Burns  outfit,  and  its  grinding 
on  a “Challenge”  pulverizer. 


SALIENT  TRADE  NOTES 

Baker-Freeman-Baldwin,  Baltimore,  Md.,  is  the 
style  under  which  W.  W.  Baker,  Jr.,  John  Free- 
man and-  Edward  P.  Baldwin  have  recently 
started  a wholesale  and  retail  tea,  coffee  and 
cocoa  business  at  2108  Eastern  Avenue. 

Improvement  is  being  made  at  the  coffee-roast- 
ing plant  of  S.  H.  Ewing  & Sons,  104  King  street, 
Montreal,  by  the  installation  of  a Burns  cooler 
and  Stoner. 

L.  B.  Potter,  secretary  of  the  H.  D.  Lee  Mer- 
cantile Company,  Kansas  City,  announces  that  the 
capital  stock  of  the  company  has  been  increased 
from  $1,000,000  to  $3,000,000  fully  paid. 

A No.  6 Burns  coffee-roasting  outfit  is  .being 
installed  on  the  premises  of  John  Halpin,  tea, 
coffee  and  rice,  at  217  Third  avenue,  Pittsburg. 

A new  spice  and  extract  house  has  begun  busi- 
ness at  741  South  West  Temple  street.  Salt  Lake 
City.  The  enterprise  is  being  conducted  under 
the  name  of  the  Bonne-Goddard  Company. 

At  the  coffee-roasting  plant  of  the  Eppens, 
Smith  Co.,  Warren  and  Washington  streets.  New 
York,  the  line  of  eight  No.  i Burns  roasters  is 
being  increased  to  ten. 

The  increased  business  of  the  J.  M.  McCracken 
Company,  wholesale  dealers  in  teas,  coffees  and 
cocoa,  at  200  Milk  street,  Boston,  has  made  it 
necessary  for  them  to  lease  the  property  adjoin- 
ing therr  present  location,  and  they  are  now  fit- 
ting it  up  for  occupancy  in  the  near  future.  ' 

Another  Jubilee  roaster,  another  No.  i Burns 
granulator  and  a Challenge  pulverizer  will  soon 
be  installed  at  the  plant  of  Sehon,  Stevenson  & 
Co.,  wholesale  grocers  at  Huntington,  W.  Va. 

The  Franklin  Bank  of  St.  Louis  is  sending  out 
an  attractive  folder,  giving  a brief  history  of  the 
institution,  with  interior  and  exterior  views  of 
the  bank.  Robert  M.  Forbes,  of  the  James  H. 
Forbes  Tea  & Coffee  Company,  St.  Louis,  is  a 
director  of  this  bank  and  is  pictured  in  the 
booklet  along  with  the  officers. 

A plant  for  doing  their  own  coffee-roasting,  in- 
cluding a 2-bag  Jubilee  roaster  and  a No.  i 
Burns  granulator  is  being  installed  by  the  Keil 
Grocery  Company,  wholesalers,  at  Billings,  Mont. 

A large  loft  building  is  being  erected  on  Thirty- 
ninth  street,  between  Canal  street  and  Normal 
avenue,  Qiicago,  for  the  Chicago  Junction  Ter- 
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PUREST  AND  BEST  BAKING  POWDERS 

Cream  of  Tartar  and  Pure  Phosphate  - 

Buyers  Private  Brands  at  Attractive  Prices 

Also  High  Grade  Cocoas  under  Private  Brands 

MANHATTAN  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  264  Spring  St.,  New  York 
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HUNT  & CO. 

The  Oldest  Japan  Tea  Export- 
ing House  in  the  Orient 


JAPAN  TEA-CHINA  TEA 


135  Front  St.,  New  York 


CHICAGO 
326  W.  Madison  St. 

MONTREAL 
3 St.  Nicholas  St. 


Agencies  in  Important  Cities 
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Cha*.  Dittmann  F.  V.  Allain  Cha*.  S.  Dittmann  Jr. 
Member  N.  Y.  Coffee  Exchange 

CHARLES  DITTMANN  CO, 

Coffee  Commission 
New  Orleans — 501  Gravier  St.,  P.  O.  Box  747 
Chicago,  326  River  St.,  Rooms,  203-204 
AGENTS  FOR: 

Messrs.  Ed.  Johnston  Son  & Co.,  London 
Messrs.  E.  Johnston  & Co.,  Ltd.,  Santos 
Messrs.  Atlas  Coffee  Co.,  Ltd.,  Rio-de-Janeiro 
Messrs.  Norton  Megaw  & Co.,  Ltd.,  London 
Messrs.  Norton  Megaw  & Co.,  Ltd.,  Rio-de-Janeiro 
Messrs.  Arbuthnot,  Latham  & Co.,  Bankers,  London 
Messrs.  Fred'k.  Huth  & Co.,  Bankers,  London 
U.  S.  Branch  of  Thames  & Mersey  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  Ltd.,  of  London  & Manchester 
London  Assurance  Corporation  (Fire  Insurance) 
Commerclsl  Cetters  of  Credit  Issued 

Our  spot  department  makes  a specialty  of  selecting 
and  purchasing  coffees  for  the  interior  trade. 


FUJI 

JAPANS 

SEASON  1916=1917 

CHARLES  DE  CORDOVA 

78  Wall  St.  New  York 


INDIAN  TEAS 

Sale  from  Stock  or  Purchased 
on  Commission. 

Blending  by  Experts  with  25 
Years’  Experience. 


A.  H.  SAKLAT  & CO. 

45  Pearl  St.  NEW  YORK 


PUBLICITY  APRONS 

That  Publicitize 
The  only  real  kind 

SAMPLE  FREE 

8AM.KUTTNAUER&BR0. 


462  Riopelle  Street 


Detroit,  Mich. 


BIG  PROFIT 

Try  a shipment  of  10  C/S  (assorted  as  desired) 
and  you’ll  continue  to  buy. 

24 — ten  ounce  packages 

Macaroni,  Spaghetti,  Elbow  Macaroni  or  Noodles 

$1.50  per  C/S  delivered 

Quality  Guaranteed 

Standard  FlaHed  Food  Co..  Owosso,  MioH. 
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minal  Company,  to  cost  $500,000,  on  the  basis  of 
a 25-year  term  rental,  said  to  approximate  $1,000,- 
000.  The  Great  Atlantic  & Pacific  Tea  Com- 
pany has  leased  approximately  180,000  square  feet 
of  space  in  this  building  for  a term  of  years  and 
expects  to  make  Chicago  its  distributing  center. 

Arbuckle  Bros,  have  recently  installed  another 
of  the  large  No.  5 Burns  granulators,  making  the 
sixth  of  these  machines  in  operation  in  their 
Brooklyn  mill,  besides  some  of  smaller  capacity. 
In  their  Chicago  plant  another  No.  i Burns 
granulator  with  chaff  remover  has  lately  been 
added  to  the  three  previously  used. 

The  G.  Washington  Coffee  Sales  Company,  79 
Wall  street.  New  York,  through  its  board  of 
directors,  has  given  all  its  employees  in  the  re- 
finery and  the  sales  department,  and  all  its  travel- 
ing men,  from  coast  to  coast,  a 10  per  cent  in- 
crease in  salary. 

Geo.  Giatrou  Company,  727  Bolivar  Road,  Cleve- 
land, has  recently  installed  a No.  ii  Burns  mill 
for  ordinary  grinding  and  a “Challenge”  pulver- 
izer for  powdering  coffee,  to  supply  the  needs  of 
its  Greek  customers. 

It  is  understood  that  in  the  near  future  J.  Aron 
& Co.,  coffee  importers,  will  erect  a modern  build- 
ing to  take  the  place  of  its  present  New  York 
office. 

A branch  store  with  a No.  ,7  Burns  coffee- 
roasting  equipment  will  soon  be  installed  by  Man- 
ning & Co.  of  Seattle,  at  1612  Hewett  avenue, 
Everett,  Wash. 

J.  H.  Grairo,  a pioneer  in  the  introduction  of 
Ceylon  and  India  teas  into  the  United  States, 
who  for  many  years  represented  the  Salada  Tea 
Company,  and  who  was  recently  in  the  employ  of 
Peek  Bros.  & Winch,  has  been  named  by  the  Bis- 
ton  Coffee  Company  of  St.  Louis  to  take  charge 
of  their  tea  department. 

Addition  of  a No.  i Burns  roaster  is  about  to 
be  made  in  the  plant  of  Rockwood  & Co.,  Brook- 
lyn. This  will  give  a total  of  twelve  500-pound 


machines,  all  operated  in  connection  with  rapid 
suction  coolers.  A Burns  cleaner  for  raw  cocoa, 
using  air  suction  for  separating  the  stones  from 
cocoa  by  gravity,  is  also  being  installed. 

Arnold  & Aborn,  coffee  roasters,  New  York, 
have  purchased  the  coffee  business  of  H.  H. 
Palmer  & Co.,  New  York,  including  the  good 
will,  brands,  formulas,  etc.  The  latter  company 
has  been  in  business  for  over  30  years.  The  ac- 
quisition of  this  company  marks  an  important 
step  in  the  progress  of  the  firm  of  Arnold  & 
Aborn. 

Peanut-roasting  for  the  manufacture  of  pea- 
nut butter  has  been  begun  by  the  Van  Camp  Pack- 
ing Company,  Indianapolis,  with  a No.  7 Burns 
roaster  with  rocking  cooler  attached,  having  a 
capacity  of  one  bag  of  shelled  peanuts  at  a time. 
Four  of  these  No.  7 machines  are  now  being  oper- 
ated by  the  company. 

Announcement  has  been  made  that  the  J.  C. 
Penney  Company,  operating  the  Golden  Rule 
stores  in  the  West,  Northwest  and  Southwest, 
will  this  spring  open  fifty  additional  stores,  bring- 
ing the  number  operated  by  the  company  up  to 
175  separate  retail  businesses.  The  buyers  for 
this  chain  are  expected  in  New  York  on  Febru- 
ary I,  and  it  is  said  they  will  purchase  mer- 
chandise to  the  value  of  $2,000,000. 

The  Jewel  Tea  Company  has  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  concrete  building  erected  for  it  by  the 
Stevens  estate,  Hoboken,,  with  frontage  on  the 
Hudson  River.  The  building  is  100  by  230  feet 
and  12  stories  high.  The  coffee-roasting  equip- 
ment will  include  48  No.  i Burns  roasters. 

An  increase  of  10  per  cent  in  wages  to  all  its 
employees,  beginning  the  first  of  January,  was 
given  by  the  A.  J.  Deer  Company,  Hornell,  N.  Y., 
manufacturers  of  the  Royal  line  of  electrically- 
operated  coffee  machinery.  The  advance  was 
because  of  the  substantial  increase  in  the  com- 
pany’s business  during  the  past  year. 
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Don’t  Insult  Yonr  Intelligence! 

and  your  stomach,  or  expect  the  public  to  stand  for  it — 
by  continued  use  of  the  old  time  coffee  pot,  or  what  is 
still  worse,  (by  actual  scientific  test)  the  more  modern 
Percolator. 

Don^t  be  a Clam.  Popularize  That 
Favorite  Brand  of  Coffee  of  Yours — 

link  it  up-with  the  “KIN-HEF”  Quick  Coffee  Brew 
Pot — and  do  it  now.  There  is  no  section  of  this  big 
world  where  they  have  not  been  sold  and  endorsed. 

Think  of  brewing  your  favorite  coffee,  ready  to  serve 
in  less  than  one  minute.  Coffee  prepared  the  “KIN-HEE” 
Quick  way  is  smooth,  rich,  delicious  and  amber  clear  to 
the  last  drop,  the  same  delightful  beverage  each  time. 

No  matter  how  many  other  coffee  making  devices  you 
now  have,  or  have  heretofore  tried,  you  cannot  by  any 
mode  of  figuring  afford  to  have  a “KIN-HEE.” 

No  coffee  pot  ever  made  has  been  sold  on  such  broad 
and  liberal  guarantees. 

Every  “KIN-HEE”  does  everything  claimed  for  it  or 
there  is  no  sale. 

Yes,  we  have  selling  plans,  all  of  them  successfully  tried  out.  A request  will  bring 
them,  and  a sample  model  of  the  pot,  as  well,  for  free  trial. 

National  Aluminum  Works 

ELMIRA,  NEW  YORK. 


Made'from  Pure  Aluminum  in 
2,  4,  6 and  10  cup  sizes 


Coffee  Bought  by  Mail  Costs  Less 

The  above  is  really  our  whole  proposition  in  six  words.  It  costs  less  to  sell 
Coffee  by  mail,  without  salesmen’s  salaries,  than  it  costs  to  sell  it  through  sales- 
men, and  that  is  precisely  why  we  sell  Coffee  cheaper  than  all  the  houses 
salesmen. 

This  is  the  only  reason  our  prices  are  lower,  for  we  sell  the  best  Coffee  we  can 
buy.  We  really  specialize  in  high-grade  coffees  on  which,  we  should  say,  the 
saving  in  our  selling  plan  is  greatest. 

Send  any  sample  of  tea  or  coffee  to  match  and  quote.  established  i897 

DURYEE  & BARWISE,  533  Greenwich  St.,  NEW  YORK 


PRESERVE  YOUR  “BLUE  BOOK” 

In  Tlie  “Aiax”  Binder 

It  will  keep  your  copies  oi 
THE  TEA  AND  COFFEE  TRADE 
JOURNAL  in  compact  shapt 
for  ready  reference  and  wil . 
make  a permanent  file  o1 
from  one  to  twelve  issues 
The  binder  is  durably  and 
handsomely  made  and  wil' 
open  flat  like  an  ordinar) 
book.  It  is  covered  wit! 
green  art  cloth,  with  th< 
name  of  THE  TEA  AND  COFFEEjTRADE  JOURNAL  stamped  in  gold  on  the  from 

and  back.  The  Price  it  $1.00  cash  with  the  Order.  Address 

The  TEA  AND  COFFEE  TRADE  JOURNAL,  79  Wall  St.,  New  York 
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THE  PRACTICAL  RETAIL  GROCER 

Tf  A department  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  problems  which  vex  retailers; 
telling  how  to  arrange,  display  and  sell  goods;  how  to  systematize;  how  to  ad- 
vertise; how  to  obtain  the  maximum  eflBciency  in  the  grocery  business. 


SELLING  COFFEE  BY  MAIL 


How  a Tea  and  Coffee  Merchant  Advertised  to 
Farmers  and  Used  the  Parcel  Post  with  Success 


By  G.  D.  Crain,  Jr. 

Louisville 

opportunities  which  lie  in  the  parcel  post, 
•I  as  a means  of  getting  goods  to  people  to 
whom  otherwise  first-class  merchandise  would  be 
inaccessible,  are  just  being  realized  by  a good 
many  merchants.  Tea  and  coffee  men,  whose 
goods  are  peculfarly  susceptible  to  handling  by 
this  means,  should  be  active  in  devising  plans  to 
utilize  it ; and  the  plan  which  has  been  success- 
fully operated  in  a Southern  city  might  prove 
equally  valuable  elsewhere. 

The  scheme  was  simple  enough,  like  most 
plans  that  are  really  practical  and  workable.  An 
advertising  man  presented  to  several  merchants 
the  fact  that  a big,  profitable  field  was  lying  un- 
touched by  them,  with  the  instrument  for  its 
working  lying  idle  at  their  hand — the  parcel  post. 
He  pointed  out  that  there  are  thousands  of  peo- 
ple who  can  be  reached  by  mail  who  cannot  be 
reached  by  the  city  merchant  in  any  other  way, 
and  that  these  people  have  money  to  spend.  He 
managed  to  convince  enough  merchants  of'  the 
possibility  of  getting  business  by  means  of  ad- 
vertising, to  make  up  a full  newspaper  page  over 
which  he  placed  the  caption,  “Parcel  Post  News,” 
just  as  if  it  were  a separate  paper. 

“The  Parcel  Post  News”  For  Farmers 
Carrying  out  the  same  idea,  he  headed  one  of 
the  columns  like  an  editorial  column  of  a daily 
paper:  “Parcel  Post  News — Published  Tuesday 

and  Saturday.”  In  this  column  were  given 
parcel-post  rates  in  the  fir.st  and  second  zones, 
and  the  local  selling  prices  of  butter,  eggs,  coun- 
try hams,  and  other  edibles  which  farmers  would 
be  likely  to  have  for  sale.  In  every  issue  of  the 
paper  in  which  the  “Parcel  Post  News”  ap- 
peared there  was  an  interesting  dissertation  on 
the  usefulness  of  the  parcel  post  to  the  farmer 
for  the  transportation  of  merchandise. 


One  of  the  merchants — not  the  tea  and  coffee 
man,  however — kicked  when  he  noticed  that  the 
reading  matter  in  the  editorial  column  appeared 
to  be  addressed  almost  exclusively  to  the  farm- 
ers. 

“Why  don’t  you  tell  ’em  about  the  advantages 
of  buying  their  goods  in  the  city?”  he  wanted  to 
know. 

“Because,”  replied  the  advertising  man,  “your 
advertisements  are  supposed  to  do  that,  not  in  a 
merely  general,  but  in  a specific  way.  Your 
space  should  be  used  to  indicate  certain  bargains 
in  merchandise,  which  the  farmer  isn’t  likely  to 
be  able  to  get  near  his  home,  and  which  you  can 
afford  to  send  by  parcel  post.  By  putting  matter 
in  what  we  may  call  the  editorial  part  of  the 
‘Parcel  Post  News’  of  a sort  which  the  farmer 
will  read,  don’t  you  see,  we  make  it  just  that 
much  more  certain  that  he  will  read  the  adver- 
tisements below  that  matter? 

The  merchant  saw,  and  he  furthermore  saw  to 
it  that  his  advertisement  was  of  a sort  calculated 
to  make  the  farmer  read,  remember,  and  order. 

How  THE  Tea  and  Coffee  Man  Used  the  Idea 

No  One  knew  better  than  the  tea  and  coffee 
man  the  value  of  good  tea  and  coffee,  and  the 
scarcity  of  those  commodities  in  rural  districts. 
He  had  often  wondered  if  he  couldn’t  devise 
some  means  of  getting  to  the  trade,  which  he 
knew  awaited  the  vendor  of  such  goods  who 
could  penetrate  the  sections  where  high-grade 
tea  and  coffee  could  not  be  had;  and  when  the 
advertising  man  presented  his  plan,  he  jumped 
at  it. 

His  advertisement  was  changed  somewhat  with 
every  issue  of  the  paper,  but  it  was  for  the  most 
part  along  the  same  lines,  inasmuch  as  the  object 
to  be  gained  was  the  same  every  time.  What  he 
wanted  to  do  was  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
readers  of  the  paper,  located  at  points  relatively 
remote  from  good  stores,  the  fact  that  they  could 
get  first-class  goods  by  mail  at  reasonable  prices. 
And  he  stuck  to  his  text  in  doing  this. 

He  headed  his  space,  “Tea  and  Coffee  by  Parcel 
Post — We  Pay  the  Postage.”  After  this,  fol- 
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A REPEAT  CUSTOMER 

She  comes  often  into  this 
grocer’s  store  for  Red  Ribbon 
Coffee.  She  is  a discriminating 
Coffee  buyer  and  has  found  its 
high  quality  unchanged  with 
each  package.  Red  Ribbon 
Brand  will  get  you  new  cus- 
tomers and  help  you  hold  them. 

Red  Ribbon  Brand  will  be 
advertised  in  your  local  paper. 
We  help  you  move  it  off  your 
shelves.  Uniform  quality 
assures  satisfied  customers  and 
repeat  orders.  Repeat  orders 
mean  quick  turn  oyer  *and 
increased  profits.  Packed  in 
pound  air-tight  bags  or  tins. 
Never  sold  in  bulk.  > * 

ROSS  WrWEIR  & CO.,  New^York 


LWdr:s  Red  Ribbon  CbtM 


At  the  Same  Old  Price 


While  the  thoughts  of  all  your  customers  are  centered  on  the  high 
cost  of  living,  we  are  advertising  to  remind  them  of  the  fact  that 

Shredded  Wheat 

offers  a solution  of  the  problem. 

The  general  demand  for  nourishing  food  at  reasonable  cost,  coupled  with 
our  timely  advertising  message,  makes  it  easier  than  ever  for  you  to  sell 
Shredded  Wheat.  It’s  the  same  old  price,  and  the  same  high  quality. 

The  Biscuit  is  packed  in  odorless  spruce  wood  cases,  which  may  be 
easily  sold  for  10  or  15  cents,  thereby  adding  to  the  grocer’s  profits. 


Xh^  Shredded  VV^heat  Company 

INiagara  Palls,  IV.  V. 


When  Writing  Advertisers,  Kindly  Mention  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal 
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lowed  the  suggestion  of  an  order  for  some  of  the 
company’s  better  brands  of  teas  and  coffees,  with 
liberal  quotations  of  prices.  The  advertisement 
was  careful,  also,  to  state  that  all  orders  not  ac- 
companied by  remittance  to  cover  would  be  sent 
C.  O.  D.,  this  feature  of  the  parcel  post  being  one 
of  infinite  value  to  the  merchant. 

Orders  Came  From  Near  and  Far 
The  advertisement  brought  results,  too ; it 
proved  that  the  advertising  man’s  idea  was  not  a 
mere  dream,  and  that  he,  as  well  as  the  tea  and 
coffee  man  who  had  looked  longingly  toward  the 
country  territory,  had  the  right  plan.  Orders 
came  in,  not  only  from  the  section  within  the  first 
and  second  zones,  which  was  that  principally  in- 
tended to  be  reached,  but  from  points  much  more 
distant,  showing  not  only  the  rather  wide  circu- 
lation of  the  paper,  but  the  negligence  of  mer- 
chants in  these  more  distant  sections  in  not  mak- 
ing it  easy  for  people  to  order  from  them,  rather 
than  from  a man  several  times  as  far  distant. 

“It’s  all  a mistake  to  suppose  that  people  in  the 
country,  and  in  the  little  towns,  don’t  know  what 
good  tea  and  coffee  is,”  declared  the  merchant, 
after  he  had  satisfied  himself  that  his  plan  was 
working.  “They  don’t  know  by  actual  experience 
nearly  as  often  as  they’d  like,  of  course,  but  that’s 
the  very  point  on  which  I’m  making  my  campaign, 
in  connection  with  these  other  chaps  who  make 
up  the  page.  They  want  it,  and  I’m  giving  them 
a chance  to  get  it. 

First  Good  Coffee*  She’d  Tasted  in  Years 
“Why,  I actually  had  a letter  from  one  woman 
who  bought  a pound  of  our  35-cent  coffee  the 
other  day,  thanking  me  for  giving  her  the  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  a good  cup  of  coffee  once  more. 
Said  it  was  the  first  she’d  tasted  for  years,  and 
now  she’s  going  to  be  a regular  customer.  An- 
other order  I got  was  from  ’way  down  in  Florida 
— Florida,  mind  you,  when  there  are  a dozen 
good-sized  cities  between  here  and  there.  The 
point  is  much  beyond  the  second  zone,  of  course, 
but  the  customer  is  willing  to  pay  the  charges, 
and  I’m  sending  the  goods.” 

Paper  Selected  Must  Be  Read  by  Farmers 
Of  course  the  paper  selcted  was  one  with  a 
good  circulation  among  the  farmers.  That  is  an 
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essential  point  in  attempting  any  such  advertis- 
ing; and,  if  neglected,  the  plan  will  necessarily 
fall  rather  flat.  But  if  a medium  is  selected  which 
reaches  the  farmers  and  those  isolated  from  the 
stores  handling  the  kind  of  teas  and  coffees  which 
people  really  like,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  losing 
out  by  its  use.  The  good  news  will  spread  from 
one  new  customer  to  another,  and  the  volume  of 
business  which  is  gained  will  surprise  the  mer- 
chant who  has  never  given  any  thought  to  possi- 
bilities of  doing  business  out  in  “the  tall  grass.” 


SYSTEM  AND  SALESMANSHIP 
^Helpful  suggestions  on  organiza- 
tion, advertising  and  sales  factors,  for 
Executives,  Store  Managers  and  Clerks 


PROTECTING  CREDIT  SALES 


National  Cash  Register  Company  Places  New 
Filing  Device  on  Market  Which  Furnishes 
Proprietors  with, Complete  Contrcl  of 
Customers’  Accounts 


"^HE  National  Cash  Register  Company  hasl 
placed  on  the  market  a new  credit  file  device 
that  is  designed  to  reduce  to  the  minimum  the' 
work  of  keeping  credit  customers’  accounts.  This ! 
credit  file  furnishes  the  maximum  amount  ofij 
speed  in  handling  the  credit  transactions  and  in 
addition  it  provides  a locked  compartment  for  the 
storage  of  sales  slips  until  the  accounts  are  set- 
tled. Thus  the  proprietor  has  complete  control 
over  his  charge  accounts.  The  locked  compart-' 
ment  has  a glass  cover,  constantly  exposing  to^ 
the  view  of  the  proprietor  -and  employees  tliq , 
amount  owing  on  each  customer’s  account,  but  the 
records  covering  these  accounts  are  accessible- 
only  to  the  one  who  has  the  key  to  the  lockecf 
compartment. 

A bell  rings  each  time  the  file  is  operated,  and  , 
a number  counter  adds  one  each  time  the  glass  ^ 
cover  is  closed.  The  entire  file  is  made  of  steel.  | 
and  is  as  near  fireproof  as  its  construction  will  : 
permit.  The  most  irnportant  function  in  a system  j 


TEA  and  COFFEE  CANISTERS 

Well  Built  and  Attractive.  A Variety  of  Designs.  Sold  in  Lots  of  One  to  Fifty 

GROCERS’  and  BUTCHERS’  FITXIISJGS 

Including  coffee  mills,  scales,  counters,  show  cases,  refrigerators,  etc. 
Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 

H.  F.  HEZACOCK 

51  N.  SECOND  ST.  PHILADELPHIA 
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BAKING 
POWDER 

ABSOLUTELY  PURE 


Advertising  that  has  encircled  the  globe  for  generations  has 
taught  women  everywhere  that  ROYAL  BAKING  POW- 
DER is  absolutely  pure. 


Wherever  there  is  a grocery  store  there  are  also 
many  women  who  will  buy  ROYAL  BAKING 
POWDER  more  often  and  use  it  with  more 
satisfaction  than  any  other  brand. 


Contains  No  Aium  Nor  Phosphate 


HDYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CD 


The  Reputation  and  Standing  of 

Walter  Baker  & Co.’s 
Cocoa  and  Chocolate 
Preparations 

Have  been  built  up  by 
years  of  fair  dealing,  of 
honest  manufacturing, 
an  unwavering  policy 
of  maintaining  the 
high  quality  of  the 
goods  and  by  exten- 
sive and  persistent 
advertising. 

This  means  for  the 
grocer  a steady  and 
increasing  demand 
from  satisfied  customers,  in  the  long 
run  by  far  the  most  profitable  trade. 

The  genuine  Baker  s Cocoa  and  Baker  a 
Chocolate  have  this  trade-mark  on 
the  package  and  are  made  only  by 

WALTER  BAKER  & CO.  Ltd, 

EstaUished  1780  Dorchoster,  Mass. 


T R y a"  B Ot  f L EOF' 

p a McP  E I a:im 

a LI  VE  O IL  1 
SALAD  dressing; 

V A MAYONNAISE  OF  ] 
SURPASSING  DELICIDUSNESS 
AT  ALL  GROCERS 


We  reproduce  above  one  of  a series  of 
small  advertisements  which  is  appearing  in 
nearly  two  hundred  magazines  and  peri- 
odicals of  national  character  with  a com- 
bined circulation  of  over  twenty  millions 
monthly. 

^ We  spend  the  vast  amount  of  money 
necessitated  by  such  a campaign  to  help 
you  sell  more  POMPEIAN  OLIVE  OIL 
and  POMPEIAN  OLIVE  OIL  SALAD 
DRESSING — to  create  a new  demand  for 
POMPEIAN  products  as  well  as  stimulate 
the  existing  demand. 

No  grocer  can  possess  a greater  asset 
than  a reputation  for  supplying  his  cus- 
tomers with  quality  goods,  first,  last  and 
all  the  time.  POMPEIAN  products  are 
guaranteed  always  FREvSH — and  PURE. 

You  can  do  no  better  than  recommend 
them  to  your  discriminating  trade. 

THE  POMPEIAN  COMPANY 
Baltimore,  \7.  S.  A. 


When  Writing  Advertisers,  Kindly  Mention  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal 
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of  this  kind  is  that  of  giving  the  proprietor  the 
same  protection  in  his  credit  customers’  accounts 
when  he  is  absent  from  the  store  as  when  he  is 
present. 

Accessible  Only  to  the  Proprietor 


The  protective  features  are  as  near  complete  as 
possible.  The  sales  slips  are  placed  in  a daily 


New  Device  for  Keeping  Charge  Records 


file  by  the  clerk  or  other  person  who  has  to  do 
with  the  original  credit  transaction.  This  keeps 
each  day’s  credit  business  separate  from  the  pre- 
vious day’s  and  furnishes  the  proprietor  an  ab- 
solute check  on<all  these  records.  At  the  end  of 
the  day  the  credit  slips  are  transferred  to  the 
locked  section  of  the  file,  where  access  to  them 
may  be  had  only  by  the  proprietor  of  the  business 
or  some  one  to  whom  this  responsibility  has  been 
designated. 

The  files  are  made  in  two  sizes  to  accommo- 
date the  number  of  credit  customers  the  mer- 
chant may  have.  They  may  be  used  singly  or  in 
units  with  equal  convenience.  They  offer  to  mer- 
chants a protection  on  credit  records  similar  to 


that  which  the  cash  register  offers  on  cash  busi- 
ness. 


STORE  AND  SHOW  DISPLAY 

flThe  newest  ideas  in  window  dress- 
ing and  store  arrangement;  unusual 
indoor  and  outdoor  publicity 


PRACTICAL  WINDOW  DISPLAYS 


Successful  Results  Have  Been  Obtained  by  Showing 
Heaps  of  Peanuts  with  Appropriate  Pice  Girds 

By  W.  B.  Stoddard 

Yjj^OOLWORTH’S  is  not  a grocery  store,  but 
they  sell  so  many  commodities  carried  by 
the  average  grocer  that  the  merchant  might  well 
take  a leaf  from  their  notebook  when  it  comes  to 
publicity.  An  excellent  plan  adopted  recently  by 
one  of  their  stores  in  Washington,  D.  €.,  caused 
an  extensive  sale  of  salted  peanuts.  One  of  their 
windows  was  lined  with  paper  and  then  com- 
pletely filled  with  these  little  salted  meats  to  the 
depth  of  4 feet.  On  top  of  the  heap  was  a small 
pair  of  scales,  which  were  filled  with  peanuts. 
Suspended  from  the  ceiling  by  fine  wires  was  a 
large  red  arrow,  pointing  to  the  scale,  on  which 
was  written  in  white  letters: 

THERE  IS  A POUND  OF  PEANUTS  IN 
THIS  SCALE 

YOU  CAN  GET  IT  FOR  10  CENTS 

A large  notice  pasted  on  the  glass  gave  the 
notice : 

THERE  ARE  3,250  POUNDS  OF  PEANUTS 
IN  THIS  WINDOW 

And  close  by  it  was  a long  card  on  which  were 
pasted  a nickel,  dime,  quarter,  half-dollar  and 
dollar  bill,  while  opposite  the  coin  were  the 
words : 5 cents  buys  ^ a pound ; 10  cents  buys 

I pound ; 25  cents  buys  2V2  pounds ; 50  cents  buys 
5 pounds ; $i  buys  10  pounds. 


Empire  Hardware  Company 


Grocers* 

Butchers* 


STORE  FURNISHINGS 

Restaurants 


SCALES,  CANISTERS,  SHOW  CASES,  REFRIGERATORS,  Etc. 
ELECTRIC  COFFEE  MILLS 


85  Wflrrcn  SI.  ®*Vn*d%est*BMadw^V**^  New  York  City 

Write  for  complete  Catalogue 
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RYZON  Goes  on  Sale  in  Your  State 


RYZON,  The  Perfect  Baking  Powder,  was  created  by  scientists  of  in- 
ternational reputation. 

It  was  pronounced  by  famous  cooking  experts  to  be  the  best  baking 
powder  they  had  ever  used.  It  was  endorsed  by  the  leading  food  authorities. 

The  General  Chemical  Co.  first  introduced  RYZON  to  the  public  in  the 
New  York  Metropolitan  District,  where  the 
conditions  are  admittedly  difficult  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a new  product  unless  of  unusual  merit. 

There  RYZON  was  immediately  accepted  by  the  best 
trade,  the  foremost  hotels,  clubs  and  institutions,  and 
thousands  of  the  finest  homes. 

RYZON,  The  Perfect  Baking  Powder,  will  now  be 
advertised  and  marketed  in  your  state,  beginning  this 
month. 

The  RYZON  proposition  to  the  dealer  is  unusual 
and  remarkably  successful.  Leading  grocers  are  in- 
vited to  investigate  at  once. 

GENERALCHEMICALlZa 

FOOD  DEPARTMENT 

NEW  YORK 


MAKE  YOUR  STORE  HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

“IMPERATOR”  COFFEE 

in  your  town.  Healthy  and  nervous  people  alike  can  enjoy  IMPERATOR 
COFFEE,  a blend  of  some  of  the  finest  coffees  grown,  carefully  selected  as  to 

their  specific  properties,  thoroughly  matured  by 
age  in  our  warehouses,  and  freed  from  impuri- 
II  ties  by  a NATURAL  PROCESS,  so  as  to  retain 

if  its  full  body  and  rich  aroma. 

q IMPERATOR  COFFEE,  therefore,  fully 
deserves  its  name,  meaning  RULER  in  the 
REALM  of  COFFEEDOM. 

q At  a gathering  of  WASHINGTON  OFFI- 
CIALS in  New  York,  where  IMPERATOR 
COFFEE  was  served,  one  of  the  noted  STATES- 
MEN remarked:  “I  never  drank  such  perfect 

coffee.” 

^ We  are  looking  for  the  most  representative 
retail  concern  in  each  Town,  City  or  Borough  of  the 
United  States  to  take  the  exclusive  agency  for 
IMPERATOR  COFFEE.  Retails  for  not  less  than 
35c.  per  lb.  in  New  York  City. 

Address  all  communications  to 

IMPERATOR  COFFEE  Department 

Established  1885  NCW  Y’OrlC 


Manag^er 

JABURG  BROS 
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Post  Card  Offer 

In  putting  on  a special  sale  send  out  to  your 
mailing  list  postal  cards  imprinted  with  an  offer 
to  allow  the  post  card  to  be  turned  in  as  the 
ecpiivalent  of  a certain  sum  in  the  purchase  of 
some  article  being  featured  at  the  time.  It  is 
well  to  stipulate  that  no  person  will  be  allowed 
to  turn  in  more  than  one  card.  If  the  item  men- 
tioned is  already  being  offered  at  a special  price, 
while  the  card  rebate  is  additional,  the  proposition 
will  have  a strong  pulling  power,  and  the  plan  is 
one  wherein  the  results  can  be  traced,  thus 
making  it  possible  to  know  what  its,  effect  is. 


BUILDING  PACKAGE  COFFEE  SALES 


An  Attractive  Food  Show  Exhibit 

This  photograph  shows  a part  of  the  coffee  exhibit  of 
Juburg  Bros,  at  the  New  York 'Food  Show,  November 
6-18,  1916.  It  is  interesting  because  of  its  simple,  but 
effective,  lines.  The  Imperator  coffee  packages  are  the 
dominating  feature  of  the  display. 


THE  CARE  OF  BANANAS  IN  WINTER 
Grocers  should  be  particularly  careful  of  the 
handling  of  bananas  in  winter  season  and  not 
drag  the  bunches  along  floors  and  sidewalks  or 
permit  them  to  strike  against  the  ladders  or  other 
woodwork  when  hanging,  as  the  slightest  bruising 
of  the  fruit  starts  decay,  making  them  unsightly 
to  the  buyer  and  so  causing  loss  of  sales. 


OBITUARY 


Patrick  J.  Kavanaugh 

Patrick  J.  Kavanaugh,  president  of  the  Union 
Pacific  and  the  Ragus  Tea  & Coffee  Companies, 
died  at  his  home  in  Brooklyn,  December  2,  in 
his  sixtieth  year.  He  had  been  ailing  for  two 
years.  Mr.  Kavanaugh  was  born  in  Baltimore 
and  entered  the  employ  of  C.  D.  Kennedy  & Co. 
when  a boy.  Fourteen  years  ago  he  came  to  New 
York  as  vice-president  of  the  Union  Pacific  Com- 
pany, and  five  years  ago  became  president  of  that 
concern.  He  is  survived  by  a widow,  a daughter 
and  four  sisters. 

Earl  Bruce  Miller 

Earl  Bruce  Miller,  a pioneer  of  Los  Angeles, 
died  at  his  home  in  that  city  recently.  Mr.  Miller 
was  born  in  Corfu,  N.  Y.,  October  25,  1837,  and 
had  an  active  business  career  in  the  Middle  West 
as  well  as  in  Los  Angeles.  In  1874  he  founded  the 
firm  of  E.  B.  Miller  & Co.,  tea  and  coffee  im- 
porters and  spice  grinders,  in  Chicago,  and  later 
he  was  engaged  in  the  wholesale  grocery  busi- 
ness in  Lansing,  Mich.  He  went  to  Los  Angeles 
in  1880  and  built  the  first  business  block  on 
Broadway.  Mr.  Miller  was  a man  of  sterling 
worth,  who  took  a deep  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  others.  He  leaves  a widow,  a daughter  and 
a son. 


FLAVORING  EXTRACTS. 


Largest  Selling  Brand  the  U S. 

Awarded 

Highest  and  Only  Grand  Prix  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  also 
15  other  highest  awards  for 
Purity,  Strength  and  Fine  Flavor 
Prices  10c.,  25c.,  35c.,  50c,  $1.00 

C.  F.  SAUER  CO.,  Richmond, Va. 
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UNIVERSAL 

ELECTRIC  COFFEE  MILLS 

Motor  is  automatically  released  when  grinders  clog. 
Easily  reset  without  the  aid  of  tools. 

Opalite  shelf  and  platform  to  hold  receiving  can. 

Made  with  direct  or  geared  drive  in  single  or  double 
combinations. 

One  third  of  expense  to  you  saved  by  purchas- 
ing thru  Jobbers, 

Write  your  Jobber  today. 


No.  E 9001 

Y2  H.  P.  Height  37  inches. 
Hopper  capacity  5 lbs. 
Shipping  weight  330  lbs. 
Countertype  Gear  Drive. 


UNIVERSAL  STORES  SPECIALTY  CO. 

NEW  BRITAIN,  CONN. 


Over  8000  grocers  in  Greater  New  York  alone 
supply  Yuban  regularly  to  their  trade.  Do  you? 

ARBUCKLE  BROTHERS  NEW  YORK  CITY 


When  Writing  Advertisers,  Kindly  Mention  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal 
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<So 

George  H.  Ballou 

George  H.  Ballou,  formerly  of  the  firm  of  Bal- 
lou & Cosgrove,  in  the  tea  and  coffee  business  in 
San  Diego,  Cal.,  died  in  that  city  recently  from  an 
attack  of  heart  failure.  Mr.  Ballou,  who  was  67 
years  of  age,'  came  to  San  Diego  in  1888.  He 
retired  from  business  about  five  years  ^go.  He 
was  a member  of  several  Masonic  lodges  and  is 
survived  by  a widow  and  one  daughter,  the  wife 
•of  Hon.  Lyman  J.  Gage,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
.in  President  McKinley’s  Cabinet. 


Alexanu?:r  Sheppard 

Alexander  Sheppard,  founder  of  the  firm  of 
Alexander  Sheppard  & Sons,  Inc.,  coffee  roasters 
in  Philadelphia,  died  in  his  76th  year  at  his  home 
in  that  city,  December  2.  Mr.  Sheppard  had  been 
ill  since  July.  He  retired  several  years  ago,  leav- 
ing the  business  in  the  hands  of  his  two  sons, 
George  Sheppard  and  Alexander  G.  Sheppard. 
They  and  a widow  and  two  daughters  survive 
him.  Mr.  Sheppard  was  a Mason.  He  was  born 
in  Ireland  in  1840,  and  when  about  20  years  old 
came  to  this  country,  entered  the  grocery  business 
and  remained  in  it  during  his  active  career. 


John  Coykendall 

Stricken  with  apoplexy  while  answering  the  tele- 
phone at  the  home  of  his  son,  Louis  T.  Coyken- 
dall, at  Mapleton,  N.  J.,  John  Coykendall,  founder 
of  the  wholesale  tea,  coffee  and  spice  business, 
which  bears  his  name  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  died  re- 
cently. Two  years  ago  he  suffered  a light  stroke. 
Mr.  Coykendall  was  a member  of  one  of  the  old 
Colonial  families  of  the  State.  He  was  born  at 
Beemerville,  January  2,  1842,  and  four  years  after 
coming  to  Newark  in  1876  he  founded  the  John 
Coykendall  Company  and  had  been  active  in  its 
management  ever  since.  He  was  an  active  mem- 
ber*of  several  patriotic  societies  and  a Mason. 


^ant  i^bbertisiementfii 


Selp  l^anteb 

WANTED — An  experienced  coffee  roaster.  Must  be 
sober,  industrious  and  trystworthy.  A fine  opportunity 
for  the  right  man.  State  qualifications.  Address  Box 
382,  care  of  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal. 

WANTED — An  experienced  coffee  roaster  who  is  not 
afraid  of  work.  Have  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the 
right  man.  Address  Box  383,  care  of  The  Tea  and 
Coffee  Trade  Journal. 

WANTED — Two  good,  live  wire  salesmen  to  work  around 
New  York.  Must  have  good  following;  no  pikers.  Ad- 
dress Box  384  care  of  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade 
Journal. 


illtsiceUaneousi 


FOR  SALE — Wholesale  coffee  roasting,  teas,  spices, 
baking  powder,  self-rising  flour  plant,  in  good  shape. 
Business  established  20  years  with  good  record  and 
profits.  Address,  Illinois,  Box,  385,  care  of  The  Tea 
and  Coffee  Trade  Journal. 

WANl'ED  TO  BUY — Electric  coffee  roaster,  about  1-bag 
capacity.  Address  Burr  Jones  Company,  417  S.  12th  St., 
Omaha,  Neb. 

FOR  SALE — A J4-H.  P.  alternating-current  Enterprise 
granulator  and  pulveriser,  in  first-class  condition.  Price 
very  reasonable;  reason  for  selling  is  that  it  has  become 
too  small  for  us.  Address,  The  Weber  Coffee  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — A third  of  a bag  forty-pound  Monitor 
coffee  roaster  with  two-H.  P.,  60-cycle,  single-phase 
Century  motor.  All  in  first-class  condition.  Address, 
H.  J.  Gordon,  Bridgeport,  111. 


ESTABLISHED  MERCHANDISE  BROKER 
Open  for  few  more  accounts.  Any  lines  show- 
ing a profit.  Cocoa,  Tea,  Coffee,  Sugars, 
Candy,  Toilet  Goods,  Grocers,  Canned  Goods, 
Glassware,  Dry  Goods,  any  articles  or  goods. 
Can  furnish  bond,  and  best  of  reference.  Im- 
porters or  manufacturers,  give  me  a trial. 
DAVE  GOLDBERG 

127  N.  Patterson  Park  Ave.  _ Baltimore, 


S.  A.  SCHONBRUNN  ® CO. 

83  Front  Street,  New  York 
wmporter^  and 

I 'Roasters  qf  ^Ojl^ee 

DISTRIBUTORS  COFFEE  OF  QUALITY 
Samples  and  prices  that  will  bear  competition,  furnished  on 
request. 


Mr.  Washington  (of  NEW  YORK) 
Says: 

A child  can  make  as  good  coffee  as  a chef  with 
G.  Washington's  Refined  Coffee  because  it  dis- 
solves instantly  in  the  cup,  quicker  than  sugar. 
It  is  all  the  crystallized  goodness  that  is  in 
the  coffee  berry  and — is  100%  pure  coffee. 
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Coffee 

Sermonettes 

Being  a series  of  Sales  Talks,  Pointing  the 
Way  to  Increased  Coffee  Business. 

No.  9— Bulk  Coffees 

•[Now  is  the  time  to  cut  the  corners  to 
cfffee  profits. 

^Everything  that  enters  into  the  cost  of 
turning  out  package  coffee  has  advanced. 
To-day  it  costs  the  wholesaler  about  5c 
a pound  to  pack  his  coffee  in  tins.  Both 
you  and  your  customer  must  sooner  or 
later  share  a part  of  this  expense, 

^ If  you  never  featured  bulk  coffee  be- 
fore, you  ought  to  do  so  now.  Explain 
to  your  customer  that  all  of  the  value  is 
in  the  coffee — that  she  is  not  paying 
for  expensive  containers.  You  know 
this  is  the  wagon  route  man’s  great  talk- 
ing point.  Meet  him  on  his  own  ground. 

^ When  you  buy  bulk  coffees  you  can  see 
what  you  are  getting.  When  you  sell 
them  you  are  building  prestige  for  your- 
self— not  for  a trade-marked  brand  over 
which  you  have  no  control. 

^ Sell  bulk  coffees  under  your  own  brand 
name.  Identify  quality  bulk  coffees  with 
your  store.  This  is  the  shortest  road  to 
coffee  success  and  profit  for  the  grocer. 

Let  us  help  you  solve  your  coffee 
problems.  Write  for  detailed  infor- 
mation concerning  coffee  sales  plans 
and  quality  goods. 

7k4 

William  B.  Harris  Co. 

Cup  Quality  Experts 

Teas,  Coffees,  Spices 

65  Front  Street  New  York 

Copyright) 


“It’s  because  you  always  sell  her  clean  goods!  ” 

Mr.  Consumer: 

“Do  you  know — Mr.  Grocer — why  my 
wife  trades  at  your  store?  It’s  because 
you  always  sell  her  clean  goods!” 

Mr.  Grocer  : 

“That’s  what  I do!  Clean  people  have 
come  to  insist  on  clean  goods.  When  I 
got  onto  that  fact — I installed  a Sherer 
Counter  and — would  you  believe  it? — 
it  not  only  keeps  the  goods  clean,  but 
it  paid  for  itself  in  a very  short  time.  ’ 

Mr.  Consumer: 

“Yes,  I believe  it!  All  live  grocers 
should  start  1917  with  a Sherer.  I see  it 
displays  thirty  odd  items  under  glass — 
and  they  silently  tempt  me  to  buy  while 
you  work.  Then  it’s  so  handy  for  you. 
It  almost  saves  you  the  cost  of  an  ad- 
ditional clerk! ’’ 

Mr.  Grocer  : 

“Yes  it  does  all  of  that  and  very 
much  more.  You’re  right — an  up-to- 
date  grocer  just  can’t  get  along  with- 
out one  of  those  Sherer  Counters,  ’’ 

Why  not  at  once  Shererize  your  store 
— and  so  build  up  your  trade  and  your 
1917  profits?  Catalogue  10  tells  the 
story  — to  be  had  for  the  asking. 


SHERER-GILLETX  CO. 
ITOT  South  Clark  Street 
CHICAGO 
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PRICKS  CURRENT 

Wholesale  and  Retail 

as  of  January  9,  1917 
Prices  to  Wholesalers 


GREEN  COFFEE 
(250  Bags  or  Over) 

Brazil  Grades.  Line  or  Grade  Price.  Cup  Selected  Price. 

Santos  7s lOM  10  H 

“ 6s lOM  105^ 

“ 5s 10^  103^ 

» 4s 11  IIH 

“ 3s 11^  IIH 

» 2s lU^  IIM 

Rio  7s 103^  . 

“ 6s 103^ 

“ 5s 105^ 

<1  4s lOJ^  (No  Rio  Cup 

if  3s 113^  Selections) 

“ 2s 11^ 


Green  Coffee,  Mild  Grades — Line  or  Grade  Prices— 
(250  Bags 

Maracaibo— 

Truxillos 

Bocono 

Merida 1 

do  washeL . . .123^@125^ 

Fair  toGood..  ..123^@12ff 


Prine  to  (Choice . . 1334®  14/4 
Cucuta — ^ 

Ordinary 11 54  @12 

Fair  to  good 12  34  @12^ 

Prime  to  choice. . 
do  washed l234@14J4 

uHmm 

do  washed,. . .1254@1354 
Porto  Cabello. . , ,1134®H|4 
do  washed 1234@13/4 

Colombian — 

Ocana 1134®11% 

Bucaramanga. . . .1254@1334 
do  wa^d.. . .1234@13/4 

Tolima 13H@1434 

Bogotas-Washed.  11 34  @14  54 

tMedelin 14  34  @15  54 

tManizales 13  34  @14  34 

Cauca 1234@1234  , 

Mexican — 

JCDordoba 1134@H34 

do  washed 12  34  @13  34 

iCoatepec 1234@1234 

$do  wa^ed....l334@1534 

JOaxaca 11J4@1234 

Jdo  washed..  .12 34 @14 34 


or  Over) 

Central  America — 

JCosta  Rica — 

Common 934@H34 

Fair  to  good 10  ®12 

Pnme  to  choice  . . 13  @1534 

San  Salvador 10  34  @1 1 54 

do  washed 11 34  @12  34 

Nicaragua 10  34  @.l  1 54 

do  washed 11 34  @12  54 

tGuatemala  Coban 

Common 10  @11 

Fair  to  good 12  @13 

Prime  to  choice. . . 14  @15 

do  unwashed. . . 1034  @1 134 
Puerto  Rico — 

tUnwashed 1034  @1154 

Washed 1234  @1334 

JHayti- 

{Unwashed 1034  @1 1 34 

{Washed 4134@1334 

{Jamaica — 

Ordinary 1034@H34 

G’d  ordinary 10^  @1034 

Washed 1134@1234 

East  India — 

Padangint 25  @26 

Corinche 24  @26 

Kroe 2334  @25 

Timor 2234  @23 

Private  Estate , . ,2534  @2634 

Fancies 26  @28 

Abyssinian 183<  @19 

Mocha 19  34  @20 

Liberian — 

Small 1934@20 

{Straits @ . . 

{Surinam.. 1634  @17 

Pamanoekin @ . . 


{ Nominal  because  of  small  arrivals, 
t Common  to  fancy. 


TEAS. 

China  and  Japan — Line  Prices 
(75  or  More  Packages  of  One  Number 


Foochow — 

Conunon 16  @1634 

Fair 1734  @1834 

Good 1934  @20 

Superior 20  @2034 

Fine., 2034  @21 

Formosa — 

Fair 1634  @17 

Good 18  @183^ 

Superior 20  @2234 

Fine 23  @25 

Finest 29  @34 

Choice 34  @39 

Choicest 49  @64 


F ormosa — Cont. 

Fancy 74  @1.20 

COUNTRY  GREEN 


Gunpowder — 


Extra 

..40 

@50 

Firsts 

..30 

@35 

Seconds 

..26 

@28 

Imperial — 

Firsts 

..32 

@36 

Seconds 

..24 

@27 

Thirds 

..17 

@19 

Young  Hyson — 

Extra 

..35 

@45 

Young  Hyson — Coni. 
Fifgts 32 

@37 

Imperial — 

Firsts 

.24 

Seconds 

.25 

@26 

Seconds 

.22 

Thitds 

.20 

@21 

Iliirds 

.19 

Hyson — 

Seconds 

@18 

Japan— 

Basket  fired 

..20 

Thirds 

@ 

Pan  fired 

,.16 

PINGSUEY 

Congou — 

Gunpowder — 

Common : 

,.18 

Extra  Firsts 

.33 

@38 

Good 

..19 

Firsts 

,.24 

@26 

Superior 

..27 

Seconds 

.20 

@21 

Fihe  to  finest . . , 

, .35 

Thirds 

.16 

@1634 

Choice  to  choicest . 

, .45 

India  and 

Geylon- 

— Ltne  Priced. 

Pekoe  Souchong . . . 
Pekoe 

.23 
, r25 

@24 

Ceylon — CdnJ. 
Orange  Pe^oe. . 
B.  O.TSkbe.... 

..28 

Orange  Pekoe 

,.28 

@30 

..28 

Ceylon — 

Datjedling — 

Pekoe  Souchong. 

..23 

@24 

Fancy  Orange. , 

..50 

Pekoe 

.25 

@26 

SPICES- 

—First  Hand  Prices. 

@25 

@23 

@20 


^p34 


Pepper — 

Singapore 20 34  @2 1 

AcheenA 2034@2034 

Acheen  B @ 

Acheen  C @ 

Lampong 2034  @20  34 

White— 

Singapore 23  @2334 

Penang @ 

Siam 23  @2334 

Heavy- 


Meppy 2 134  @22 

ellic 

Cloves — 


Tellicherry 22  @2234 


Zanzibar 1734@1734 

Amboyna 2434  @25 

Penang 30  @31 

Pimento 534@  5^ 

Red  Peppers^ 

Mombassa 30  @31 

Japan 13  34  @14 


@37 


@1.00 


Saigon,  rolls 43  @47 

China,  rolls... -...12  @1234 

do  seal,  bk.  . . 934@10v 

Kwangsi 14  @15 

Batavih,  Ext., , ....  21  @22 

do  short  stick 17  @18 

Cinnamon — 

Ceylon @ 

Ginger — 

Japan 834@  834 

Cochin— ABC. ...  1034@11 

do  D 1034@1034 

Lemon 1034@H 

African 934  @ 934 

Jamaica,  g’g 18  @19 

Nutmegs — 

75s  to  80s 2534@26 

105s  to  110s 24  34 @25 

Mace 48  @56 


CHICORY— First  Hand  Prices. 
Domestic,  granulated,  coarse  or  medium,  in  bags, , 

In  barrels 

Best  English,  in  barrels 

Domestic  yellow  roll 


15  @ 

1534@ 


COCOA — First-Hand  Prices. 


Accra 

...1134@1234 

Grenada 

14  @1434 

African 

@ 

Hayti 

11  @1134 

Bahia 

...1234@1334 

Jamaica 

11  @13 

Caracas 

...16  @1634 

Maracaibo . . . 

1734  @18 

Guayaquils — 

Para 

14  34  @14  54 

Arriba 

...1334@14 

Sanchez 

1134@1154 

Machala 

...1234  @1254 

St.  Vincent . . 

@ 

Caraques 

...16  @1634 

Savanilla 

@ 

Cuban 

...1134@1234 

Surinam 

14  @1434 

Dominica 

...13  @14 

Trinidad.... 

@ 

Prices  to  Retailers 

Coffee 

(Bag  Lots— 130  Pounds.) 

Kind  of  Coffee.  Green 

Roasted. 

From 

To 

From  To 

Santos 

1034 

1534 

1354  19 

“ Peaberry . 

1234 

14 

1534  1734 

Rio 

1034 

13 

1234  16 

Maracaibo 

1334 

18 

16  22 

Caracas 

14 

17 

1634  21 

Bucaramanga . , . 

1334 

18 

1634  22 

Bogotas 

1434 

19 

17334  23^ 

Mexican 

14J4 

19 

18  2334 

Costa  Rica 

1334 

17 

21 

Guatemala 

13 

1734 

16  2134 

Jamaica 

12 

1334 

15  16 

Padang 

27 

33 

3234  4034 

{Mocha 

20 

25 

2434  3034 

{Abyssinian 

19 

23 

2334  28 

Java 

26 

33 

3134  40 

Porto  Rico 

14 

1834 

17  2334 

TEAS. 

(Single  Package  Lots.) 

From  To 

Formosa 

20  45 

Foochow 

....  19  21 

Congou 

....  21  40 



22  45 

25  45 

India 

29  40 

Ceylon 

....  28  50 

Gunpowder 

22  40 

Young  Hyson . , . 

....  26  43 

early  Commissioner  Hartigan  addressed  her  Woman^s  Club  on  the  wickedness 
of  the  Middleman  and  the  Retailer,  so  now  she  keeps  tabs  on  his  weights? 

And  what  is  the  little  Dame  ordering? 

A breast  of  lamb  to  be  breaded?  Or  a pre-millenium  Flitch  of  Ferris  Bone- 
less Bacon? 

Now,  you  are  back  safe  at  home.  Will  you  fly  with  us  next  month?  Mr. 
Manchester  has  lots  more  to  show  us  of  life  3-  4-  5-  6,000  years  ago. 

Perhaps  you  will  take  this  story  home  and  read  it  to  the  family.  Please 
invite  the  Ladies  to  ‘‘fly’’  with  us  next  month. 

Here  we  are,  right  on  the  job  again.  All  orders  received  by  1 P.  M.  can  be 
shipped  the  same  afternoon. 

And  count  us  after  this  trip  more  than  ever 


Your  sincere  friends. 
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PREMIUMS 

AND 

NOVELTIES 


ANTI-PREMIUM  LEGISLATION 


Former  Advocates  Now  Believe  Proposed  State  Laws 
Win  Seriously  Injure  the  Business  of  the  Retail 
Distributer  as  Interstate  Commerce  Permits 
the  Premium,  in  Original  Package,  from 
Manufacturer  to  Consumer  Direct. 


There  has  been  a change  in  the  attitude  of 
many  grocery  trade  papers  in  connection  with 
the  agitation  which  was  started  some  few  months 
ago  for  the  passage  of  legislation  in  various 
States  against  the  use  of  premiums,  coupons  and 
trading  stamps.  At  the  first  blush  it  was  be- 
lieved that  anti-premium  legislation  along  the 
lines  of  the  Washington  statute,  with  a prohibi- 
tory fine  of  $6,oco,  would  go  a long  way  towards 
curbing  the  growth  of  the  wagon  route  and  the 
mail-order  houses.  Many  of  the  grocery  papers 
were  loud  in  their  commendation  and  support  of 
proposed  laws. 

But  it  soon  became  evident  that  there  was 
another  side  to  the  argument.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  if  State  legislation  was  enacted  that  forbade 
the  packing  of  coupons,  redeemable  in  premiums 
by  manufacturers  selling  through  the  grocers,  it 
would  also  stop  the  trade  of  the  retail  grocer 
on  such  items  as  contained  coupons  redeemable 
in  premiums.  To  a large  extent  the  good  will  of 
the  consumer  of  the  goods  is  held  by  these 
coupons  which  are  exchangeable  for  household 
articles.  It  was  shown  that  the  proposed  meas- 
ures would  undoubtedly  stop  retailers  from  pack- 
ing coupons.  But  these  laws  would  not  affect  the 
mail-order  houses,  the  soap  clubs  and  the  tea  and 
coffee  pedlers,  which  do  an  interstate  business, 
dealing  direct  with  the  consumer. 

Interstate  Laws  Uphold  Coupon  System 
The  mail-order  houses,  clubs  and  pedlers  are 
under  the  protection  of  the  interstate  commerce 
laws,  which  grant  any  one  the  right  to  ship  mer- 
chandise in  original  packages  from  one  State  to 
another,  with  coupons  attached,  even  though  this 
method  of  doing  business  may  be  in  violation  of 
the  law  in  the  State  of  origin  and  the  State  of 


destination,  so  long  as  the  transaction  is  a direct 
one  from  seller  to  buyer. 

Among  the  grocery  papers  which  have  called 
attention  to  the  doubtful  results  of  the  proposed 
legislation  are  tlie  Interstate  Grocer,  The  Mer- 
chants’ Journal  and  the  Retail  Merchant.  The 
Interstate  Grocer,  in  a recent  issue,  published  a 
long  editorial  on  the  danger  of  State  premium 
laws,  from  which  the  following  is  extracted: 

“This  paper  realizes  that  if  State  legislation  is 
enacted  that  forbids  the  packing  of  coupons  re- 
deemable in  premiums  by  manufacturers  selling 
through  the  retail  grocers,  that  while  it  will  stop 
the  practice  it  will  also  stop  the  trade  of  the  re- 
tail grocer  on  such  items  as  contain  coupons 
redeemable  in  premiums.  The  whole  question 
resolves  itself  into  this  one  point : Do  the  various 
States  want  laws  that  will  stop  the  packing  of 
coupons  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers  selling 
through  them,  when  they  are  aware  of  the  fact 
that  such  action  will  force  business,  now  held  by 
them,  into  the  hands  of  soap  clubs  and  coffee 
pedlers,  who  will  be  free  to  continue  giving  pre- 
miums, as  long  as  they  are  doing  business  from 
one  State  to  another,  and  under  the  guarding 
wing  of  the  Federal  law.  We  do  not  believe  the 
grocer  should  penalize  his  business  by  throwing 
it  into  the  hands  of  concerns  selling  consumers 
direct.” 

The  views  of  President  F.  J.  Lichtner,  of  the 
National  Retail  Tea  & Coffee  Merchants’  Asso- 
ciation, on  the  anti-premium  agitation  are  inter- 
esting. He  says : “There  has  been  raised  con- 

siderable anti-premium  agitation  by  grocery  or- 
ganizations which  seem  to  be  displeased  with  the 
success  of  the  tea  and  coffee  merchants,  but  they 
will  not  find  much  relief  from  such  agitation  or 
laws,  as  the  tea  merchants  can  operate  premiums 
under  the  cash  plan  which  no  law  can  stop.  It 
would  be  better  for  the  groceryman  to  forget 
such  agitation  and  follow  a premium  plan  of  his 
own,  which  is  merely  a plan  of  discount  for  cash 
and  patronage  and  is  as  legitimate  as  any  other 
method  of  creating  business. 

“The  premium  tea  and  coffee  men  have  also 
formed  an  association  with  which  they  hope  to 
develop  their  business  by  establishing  an  informa- 
tion bureau,  which  ought  to  improve  their  con- 
ditions.” 
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GROWTH  OF  WAGON  ROUTES 


How  the  Idea  Originated — Former  Selling  Methods 
of  the  Retail  Coffee  Specialty  House  Compared 
with  Those  Now  Prevailing 

’^HE  astonishing  growth  of  the  retail  tea  and 
^ coffee  specialty  houses,  or  so-called  wagon 
route  concerns,  recalls  that  George  F.  Gilman, 
who  organized  the  Great  Atlantic  & Papific  Tea 
Company,  was  the  originator  of  the  retail  coffee 
and  premium  idea.  The  scheme  was  operated 
through  the  stores  of  that  company.  Wagons 
were  sent  out  under  an  agency  arrangement  which 
comprehended  the  selling  of  goods  to  the  wagon- 
men  at  wholesale  prices  under  a discount  plan. 
The  wagonmen  in  those  days  had  to  work  up  their 
own  business  and  be  responsible  for  their  own 
credits.  Not  much  competition  was  encountered 
at  first  and  the  plan  worked  well.  But  it  was  not 
long  before  the  Grand  Union  and  Pacific  Com- 
panies were  started  on  the  same  basis.  Then  there 
was  a change  in  the  method  of  getting  new  busi- 
ness. Men  were  sent  out  to  solicit  with  advance 
premiums.  This  was  about  the  year  1900,  when 
the  Indian,  the  Royal  and  the  Eureka  tea  compa- 
nies began  their  successful  careers. 

The  Jewel  Tea  Company’s  Rise 
Frank  V.  Skiff,  now  president  of  the  Jewel 
Tea  Company,  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  the 
wagon  route  business,  was  at  one  time  a solicitor 
for  one  of  these  concerns.  The  Chicago  World’s 
Fair  left  him  stranded  and,  shortly  thereafter,  he 
formed  a retail  tea  and  coffee  company  with  a 
Mr.  Hayes,  who  is  now  dead.  They  operated  for 
a time  with  but  one  wagon.  To-day  Mr.  Skiff 
heads  the  largest  retail  wagon  route  tea  and  cof- 
fee specialty  house  in  the  United  States,  capital- 
ized for  $i6,oco,ooo.  During  the  first  48  weeks  of 
the  year  1916,  the  Jewel  Tea  Company  did  a busi- 
ness of  $11,279,818.76,  as  against  $7,181,193.91  for 
the  same  period  in  1915— a net  increase  of  $4,098,- 
524.85,  or  57.Q7  per  cent. 

Furnishing  the  Home  with  Premiums 
In  the  beginning  the  wagon  route  concerns  gave 
with  their  first  sale  as  a premium  a tea  cup  and 
saucer  of  English  or  German  make,  and  followed 
it  up,  under  the  coupon  system,  with  other  articles 
of  the  same  set  until  the  consumer  had  become 
possessed  of  an  entire  dinner  set.  Two  of  Mr. 
Skiff’s  first  premiums  were  a jardiniere  and  a 
china  berry  set,  given  away  with  12  pounds  of 
coffee.  Later  the  wagon  route  men  took  on  rugs 
and  other  household  articles. 

Many  companies  were  formed  that  took  up  the 


idea,  and  at  present  there  are  about  400  retail 
tea  and  coffee  specialty  houses  in  the  United  States 
operating  from  i to  2,000  wagons,  most  of  them 
under  the  advance  premium  plan,  soliciting  with 
canvassers.  Competition  is  very  keen.  Many 
housewives  believe  that  the  wagon  route  tea  and 
coffee  merchant,  using  premiums,  gives  them  more 
for  their  money  than  the  grocers  and  general 
merchants,  as,  specializing  in  the  product,  he  is 
not  only  able  to  deliver  fresh-roasted  coffee  each 
trip,  but  also,  at  the  same  time,  and  without,  as 
he  claims,  in  any  way  sacrificing  the  quality  of 
the  goods,  he  offers  her  a credit  opportunity  to 
practically  furnish  her  home  as  she  supplies  her 
daily  needs. 

First  Illustrated  Premium  Catalogue 

In  the  early  days  of  tea  companies  in  Chicago 
they  did  business  with  only  six  articles — coffee, 
tea,  baking  powder,  extracts,  spices  and  cocoa. 
Mr.  Jonas  of  the  Royal  Tea  Company  was  the 
originator  of  getting  out  an  illustrated  premium 
catalogue,  and  was  also  the  first  to  add  other 
products  to  the  selling  line.  The  Banner  Coffee 
Company  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  full- 
line of  products  under  private  brand  names.  This 
concern  also  originated  the  customer’s  receipt 
card,  which  gives  the  customer  an  exact  copy  of 
her  account.  This  kind  of  a receipt  card  is  now 
used  by  most  of  the  leading  premium  specialty 
houses. 

Most  of  the  progressive  concerns  are  in  the 
Central  States,  and  practically  one-third  of  them 
are  located  and  operating  in  the  States  of  Illi- 
nois, Wisconsin,  Indiana  and  Iowa.  Of  late  the 
most  popular  premiums  appear  to  be  aluminum 
utensils,  dinner-sets,  vacuum  sweepers  and  other 
staple  household  necessities. 


PREMIUM  COFFEE  MEN  MEET 


First  Executive  Committee  Meeting  of  Retail  Coffee 
Specialty  Men’s  Association  Held  at  Chicago, 
December  8 — Anti-Premium  Agitation  Dis- 
cussed— Co-Operative  Buying  Plan 
Considered 


|\ /I  EMBERS  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
^ ’I-  newly-formed  National  Retail  Tea  and  Cof- 
fee Merchants’  Association  held  their  first  meeting 
in  Chicago  on  December  8,  1916.  Those  present 
were  C.  A.  Smith,  Great  Eastern  Coffee  & Tea 
Co.,  St.  Louis;  Lucian  King,  King  Koffe-e  Kom- 
pany,  Indianapolis;  Victor  Olsen,  National  Tea 
Co.,  Detroit;  F.  L.  Lichtner,  Banner  Coffee  Co, 
Milwaukee;  C.  P.  Monday,  Monday-Gerlach  Co., 
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Milwaukee,  and  C.  V.  Niemaii,  Chicago  Tea  Co., 
Chicago. 

Reports  were  submitted  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  showing  the  progress  being  made  toward 
changing  sentiment  that  has  hitherto  been  against 
the  premium  method  of  advertising  in  any  form. 
Articles  from  many  trade  papers  were  referred  to 
warning  against  hasty  legislation  and  showing  a 
decided  change  of  sentiment.  It  was  the  sense  of 
the  committee  that  this  was  brought  about  by  the 
presentation  of  a united  front  by  the  premium 
distributers,  as  well  as  by  the  campaign  of  edu- 
cation now  being  carried  on  by  several  organiza- 
tions. A warning  was  issued  by  the  committee 
against  any  sudden  attack  of  apathy  over  having 
apparently  won  the  first  trench  in  the  fight. 

To  Ask  Manufacturers  and  Jobbers  to  Bid 

It  was  suggested  by  Mr.  King  that  arrange- 
ments be  made  by  which  members  of  the  associa- 
tion should  make  their  merchandise  wants  known 
to  the  secretary,  covering  a certain  period,  that 
he  might  compile  the  estimates  and  send  them  to 
manufacturers  and  jobbers  from  month  to  month 
through  trade  journals,  asking  for  1iids  covering 
the  same,  deliveries  and  the  matter  of  credits  to 
be  arranged  between  the  producer  and  the  indi- 
vidual merchant.  This  suggestion  will  be  con- 
sidered at  a later  meeting. 


SILVER  TEASPOON  WITH  POUND  OF. 
COFFEE 

A silver  spoon  guaranteed  for  twenty  years  was 
given  free  with  each  pound  of  “Spoon  Blend” 
coffee  sold  by  The  A.  Beesch  Compan}^,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  recently. 


TOY  BALLOON^  WITH  COFFEE  SALES 


That  standard  souvenir  article,  the  toy  balloon, 
is  as  active  as  ever.  Rogers’  Pure  Food  Shop, 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  gave  a toy  balloon  free  with  every 
sale  of  the  cheaper  grades  of  coffee  on  a recent 
Saturday. 


PERFECT  PREMIUMS 


CLOTHES  LINE  REELS  JbfeetuSe^I 

— STRONG.  DURABLE.  .ny| 

1:  Na^^w>ttractive  . 


pTHESTAR 

75 FEET  LINE 


A ConvenWnct ' 

■fot  •very  Hou»e-wif« 
v»Ko  wiU  never  be  with- 
out it  once  fkc  V 


beet  of  metcrlale  - 

Positively  gioea  fi^^lttettatt^aetion 


E)xtremel>^  Low  Prices. 

Bii!  Stock.  Prompt  Deliveries.  Write  today. 

FEENV  MFG.C0.,e.  s..  MLNCIE,  IND. 


No 

Hesitation! 

^ Many  opportunities  have 
been  lost  by  hesitating. 

^ There  is  one  definite  ap- 
peal 7 which  will  eliminate 
all  doubt  [in  any  customer’s 
mind  as  to  where  he  or  she 
should  buy.  It  is  the  sign: 
“We  Give  Green 

Stamps.” 

Millions  of  thrifty  buyers 
never  hesitate  to  trade  where 
they  see  it.  They  know  cash 
purchases  made  where  it  is 
shown  will  be  rewarded  by 
receiving  a discount  of  un- 
questionable worth. 

^ Can  you  afford  to  let  op- 
portunities'^to  make  “cash” 
sales  pass  by?  By  showing 
the  sign  “We  Give 
Green  Stamps,”  you  are 
making  a direct  appeal  to  a 
thrifty  trait  of  human  na- 
ture^ and  eliminating  all 
chances  of  hesitation. 

^ Don’t  let  “cash”  custo- 
mers^ **stop**~*nook**  '^and 
**turn  away” — show  the  sign 
and  they’ll  walk  in. 

The  Sperry  & Hotchiosoii  Co. 
The  Hamilton  Corporation 

Geo.  B.  Caldwell,  President 

2 West  tSth  Street  N.  Y.  City 
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THE  LAMBERT  PEANUT  BUTTER 
PLANT  is  the  best  and  most  practical  equipment 
because  it  is  complete,  not  complicated ; labor, 
power,  and  fuel  saving;  sanitary,  and  efficient. 


Y/m/jfrjFA 


The  Lambert  Peanut  Butter  Plant 


offers  you  the  only  complete  Peanut  Butter  Equipment,  consisting 
of  suitable  peanut  roasting  apparatus,  peanut  blancher,  picking 

and  stoning  machinery,  one  or 
more  peanut  butter  mills  complete 
with  automatic  salter,  auxiliary 
machinery  (elevators,  conveyors, 
storage  bins,  feed  hoppers)  and 
approved  power  transmission,  such 
as  will  render  the  plant  as  nearly 
automatic  as  possible. 


The  Lambert  Machine  Com- 
pany is  the  only  concern  manu- 
facturing COMPLETE  peanut 
butter  plants. 

Plans  designed  according  to 
requirements  or  specifications, 
and  estimates  furnished.  • 


Peanut  Butter  Mill  No.  8 


Ta^mbert  Ma^chine  C9 
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GEORGE  W.  LAWRENCE 

President  of  The  New  York  Coffee  and  Sugar 
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Near  View  of  Cacao  Fruits,  Showing  How  the  Beans -Grow  in  Pods 

When  the  pods  are  broken,  after  grading,  the  beans  and  pulp  are  removed  and  conveyed  to  a sweating 
house,  where  they  are  allowed  “to  stew  in  their  own  juice”  until  they  turn  the  desired  cinnamon  red  color. 


The  Cacao  Leaves,  Flowers  and  Sections  of  Pod  and  Bean 

I 

THEOBROMO  CACAO,  FROM  WHICH  COMES  THE  COCOA  OP  COMMERCE  ’ 


THE  STORY  OF  CACAO,  OR  COCOA 

IfThis  article  tells  how  the  “Food  of  the  Gods”  was  discovered  by  the 
Spaniards,  with  something  about  its  early  history,  cultivation,  classifi- 
cation, and  trade  descriptions  of  the  leading  commercial  varieties.  ^Cacao’s 
original  habitat  is  the  Western  Hemisphere,  where  a beverage  made  from 
it  was  drunk  in  Mexico  and  Peru  before  Columbus  reported  it  to  Europe, 
Tfincluded  herein  will  be  found  the  latest  available  statistical  information, 
showing  the  Gold  Coast  in  the  lead  in  production  and  the  United  States 
still  the  largest  consumer. 


^ ACAO,  or  cocoa,  is  a product  of  the  West- 
^ ern  Hemisphere,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
cultivated  and  used  as  a beverage  in  Mexico  and 
Peru  long  before  Columbus  discovered  the  new 
world,  and  brought  the  first  tidings  of  the  vir- 
tue of  this  important  food  product  to  Europe. 


Cacao  Fruits  and  Flowers  on  Trunk  of  Tree 


When  the  Spaniards  captured  Mexico  they 
found  the  natives  using  a beverage  called  by  the 
Aztec  name  chocolatl,  compounded  of  choco 
(cacao)  and  latl  (water).  Its  use  was  very  ex- 
tensive and  so  well  established  that  bags  of 
cacao  containing  a specified  number  of  grains 
were  used  as  money.  A little  later  similar  ob- 
servations were  made  in  Peru.  The  Spaniards 
quickly  acquired  a taste  for  the  beverage. 

Food  of  the  Gods 

It  was  subsequently  learned  that  the  commer- 
cial cacao  represented  the  fruit  of  several  spe- 
cies of  trees  of  the  genus  Theohromo,  but  by  far 
the  larger  portion  comes  from  one  species,  Theo- 


bromo  cacao  of  Linnc.  The  genus,  which  com- 
prises nine  or  ten  species,  belongs  to  the  botanical 
order  Sterculiaceae.  The  generic  name  is  derived 
from  the  Greek  words  theos  (god)  and  bromo 
(food),  and  indicates  the  high  esteem  in  which 
Linne  held  the  beverage  prepared  from  the  fruit. 

The  spelling  of  the  word  cacao  in  English  is 
unfortunate.  In  popular  usage  the  spelling 
“cocoa”  is  by  far  the  commoner;  in  fact,  almost 
exclusively  used.  Scientific  usage  leans  toward 


Cacao  Fruit  Ready  for  Harvest 


cacao.  Dictionaries  give  both,  with  the  state- 
ment, after  cocoa,  “Corrupted  from  cacao,”  or 
“properly  cacao.”  The  spelling  cocoa  has  this 
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inconvenience,  that  it  resembles  in  writing,  and 
still  more  in  pronunciation,  the  names  of  two 
entirely  different  plants,  the  cocoanut  (coconut) 
palm  (Cocos  nucifera)  and  the  coca  shrul) 
(Erythroxylon  coca).  The  spelling  cacao  avoids 
this  inconvenience  and  has  the  further  advantage 
of  being  in  almost  universal  use  in  other  lan- 
guages than  English.  Since  usage  is  divided,  it 
seems  advisable  to  give  preference  to  the  better 
word,  even  though  it  may  not  l)e  possible  to 
change  the  more  popular  pronunciation. 

Sheltered  Cultivation  Imperative 

d'he  original  home  of  the  genus  is  in  tropical 
America,  but  it  has  since  been  spread,  through 
cultivation,  over  the  West  Indies,  the  African 
Guinea  Coast,  the  German  colony  of  Kamerun, 
the  French  and  Belgian  Kongo,  the  Portuguese 
islands  of  San  Thome  and  Principe  in  the  Gulf 
of  Guinea,  the  Spanish  island  of  Fernando  Po  in 
the  same  gulf,  Ceylon,  Java,  the  Pliilippines,  Bra- 
zil, Ecuador,  Venezuela  and  many  other  coun- 
tries. 

The  tree  seldom  grows  higher  than  16  or  18 
feet,  and  in  plantations  is  artificially  kept  lower. 
The  evergreen  leaves  are  large,  smooth  and 
glossy,  growing  principally  at  the  ends  of 
branches,  but  sometimes  directly  from  the  trunk, 
d'he  flowers  are  small,  pinkish  white,  and  grow 
in  clusters  on  the  trunk  and  main  branches,  so 
that  the  fruit  looks  as  if  artificially  attached  to 
the  tree.  This  mode  of  attachment  causes  it  to 
be  easily  broken  off,  so  that  a moderate  wind, 
blowing  when  the  fruit  is  not  ripe,  may  easily 
destroy  the  crop.  This  fact  explains  the  neces- 
sity for  the  selection  of  sheltered  localities  for 
cacao  plantations. 

When  ripe,  the  fruit  or  “pod”  is  elliptical-ovoid 
in  form,  with  rather  sharp,  pointed  tip,  resembling 
a thick  cucumber,  7 to  10  inches  long  and  3 to  4P2 
inches  in  diameter.  A very  characteristic  fea- 
ture of  the  pod  are  ten  longitudinal  ridges  with 
deep  grooves  between  them.  The  rind  is  hard, 
thick,  leathery  and  tasteless,  and  its  color  varies 
with  the  season,  from  bright  yellow  to  red  and 
purple.  The  interior  is  divided  into  five  cells, 
each  containing  a row  of  from  five  to  ten  beans, 
embedded  in  a soft,  delicately  pink,  acid  pulp, 
which  is  used  for  food.  The  size  of  these  beans 
is  commonly  about  that  of  a sweet  almond,  but 
thicker.  They  constitute  the  raw  cacao  or  cacao 
beans  of  commerce. 

Buds,  Flower  and  Fruit  at  Same  Time 

The  tree  requires  a rich,  well-watered  soil  and 
a humid  atmosphere.  Protection  from  wind  is 
very  essential.  The  young  plants  are  generally 


raised  in  nurseries  till  they  are  15  to  18  inches 
high.  When  set  out  in  the  plantation  large  trees 
are  generally  planted  among  them  for  shade  and 
protection.  The  tree  most  used  for  this  purpose 
is  the  coral-bean  tree  (Erythrina  corallodendron) 
called  madre  de  cacao  (mother  of  cacao),  be- 
cause of  its  supposed  beneficial  influence  on  the 
cacao  tree.  The  cacao  tree  begins  to  bear  in  its 
fourth  or  fifth  year,  but  does  not  attain  its  full 
productivity  till  the  eighth  year,  and  ought  to 
continue  productive  for  thirty  or  forty  years 
thereafter.  As  the  tree  carries  buds,  flower  and 
fruit  in  all  stages  at  the  same  time,  ripe  pods 
may^be  collected  at  any  period  of  the  year,  but 
there  are  periodical  harvests,  depending  on  the 
weather  conditions,  for  picking  and  for  curing. 
In  Venezuela,  where  the  famous  Caracas  cacao 
is  grown,  the  picking  takes  place  in  June  and 
December. 

Preparation  for  the  Market 
When  ripe  the  pods  are  cut  from  the  tree  by 
means  of  a queer  forked  knife  with  a curved 
blade  on  one  side,  set  on  the  end  of  a long  pole. 
This  odd  implement  serves  to  remove  the  fruit 
from  the  tree  without  injury.  The  pods  are 
gathered  in  heaps  and  left  on  the  ground  for 
about  twenty-four  hours.  Next  comes  the  shell- 
ing process.  First  a cut  is  made  all  around  the 
pod  with  a special  cutlass  or  huge  knife,  care 
being  taken  not  to  let  the  blade  pass  through  the 
shell  far  enough  to  injure  the  beans.  Then  the 
pod  is  broken  in  the  middle  by  a sharp  jerk,  and 
the  beans  are  taken  out  and  separated  from  the 
fibrous  tissue.  The  cacao  beans  are  then  carried 
to  the  sweating  house  in  baskets,  where  they  un- 
dergo the  operation  of  sweating,  or  curing.  First 
the  acid  juice  which  accompanies  the  beans  is 
drained  off,  after  which  they  are  placed  in  a 
sweating  box,  in  which  they  are  allowed  to  fer- 
ment, great  care  being  taken  to  keep  the  temper- 
ature from  rising  too  high.  For  purposes  of  fer- 
mentation the  beans  are  sometimes  thrown  into 
holes  or  trenches  and  covered  with  earth  and 
clay.  The  seeds  have  to  be  stirred  occasionally 
to  keep  the  fermentation  from  proceeding  too 
violently.  The  sweating  process  requires  great 
care  and  experience,  as  the  flavor  of  the  finished 
article  largely  depends  on  it.  The  operation 
varies  according  to  the  weather,  but  two  days  are 
generally  sufficient.  Next  the  beans  are  exposed 
to  the  sun  to  dry,  and  those  of  good  quality 
should  then  assume  a warm,  reddish  tint.  They 
are  now  in  the  condition  of  “raw  cacao,”  each 
bean  consisting  of  a thin  shell  inclosing  two 
cotyledons,  which  arc  permeated  hy  a fine  mem- 
brane, dividing  them  into  numerous  irregular 
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Roadway  Through  an  Ecuador  Cacao  Estate 


Opening  Cacao  Fruits  at  Kamerun  (Gold  Coast) 

SCENES  IN  the  CULTIVATION  AND  PREPARATION  OF  CACAO 
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fragme.nts,  into  which  the  cotyledons  may  be 
readily  broken  down. 

The  Roasting  and  Separation  Process 

To  become  suitable  for  use  the  beans  have  to 
be  subjected  to  a series  of  processes  intended  to 
develop  their  aroma  and  to  render  them  soluble 
and  digestible.  First  the  beans  are  roasted, 
whereby  the  empyreumatic  aromatic  substance  is 
formed,  and  the  starch  particles  are  changed  into 
• dextrin.  The  roasting  is  done  in  large,  revolving 
cylinders.  Next,  the  roasted  seeds  are  taken  to 
the  crushing  and  winnowing  machine,  which 
breaks  up  the  cotyledons  into  “nibs,”  and  by  an 
air  blast  separates  them  from  the  shell  and  mem- 
brane. The  latter  are  sold  separately  under  the 
name  of  cacao  shells.  The  nibs  are  next  sifted 
in  small  hand  sieves,  the  hard  cacao  “germs”  be- 
ing sifted  out  and  moldy  or  discolored  fragments 
picked  out  by  hand.  After  this  cleaning  operation 
the  nibs  may  at  once  be  boiled  to  make  the  bev- 
erage, but  the  process  is  greatly  hastened  by 
grinding  them  to  powder,  and  this  is  the  form 
in  which  cacao  generally  reaches  the  consumer. 

More  than  half  of  the  raw  cacao  consists  of  fat, 
the  so-called  cacao  butter,  in  itself  a useful  article 
of  commerce,  but  inconvenient  in  the  product 
designed  as  a beverage,  in  that  it  interferes  with 
solubility  and  digestibility.  It  is  the  aim  of  the 
manufacturer,  therefore,  to  separate  the  cacao 
butter  as  much  as  possible  from  the  other  ingre- 
dients, as  each  thereby  becomes  more  valuable. 
For  this  purpose  the  nibs  are  reduced  to  a pasty 
condition,  due  to  the  liquefaction  of  the  oil,  then 
subjected  to  powerful  pressure  in  heated  presses. 
The  butter  exudes  slowly  and  quickly  solidifies, 
and  a solid’  compact  cake  is  left  in  the  press. 
This,  when  reduced  to  fine  powder,  is  found  to 
be  much  more  palatable  and  digestible  than  the 
nibs  or  the  paste  made  from  them. 

To  disguise  the  taste  of  the  fat  still  more, 
various  substances  are  added.  When  in  powder 
those  mixtures  are  sold  as  cacao;  when  pressed 
into  cakes  they  are  called  chocolate.  The  finer 
grades  of  chocolate  consist  simply  of  a mixture 
of  cacao  and  sugar  with  some  flavoring  extract, 
generally  vanilla ; the  coarser  grades  contain  more 
or  less  starch. 

The  World's  Production  and  Consumption 

The  accompanying  diagrams  show  the  world’s 
production  and  consumption  of  cacao  in  1915. 
The  statistical  tables  show  the  world’s  production 
and  consumption  over  three-year  periods — 1909, 
1912  and  1915.  They  do  not,  however,  account 
for  the  amount  produced  and  consumed  in  the 
producing  countries,  but  represent  the  quantities 
exported  into  international  trade. 


It  will  be  seen  that  while  in  1909  Brazil  was 
the  greatest  exporter,  having  74,700,000  pounds 
to  her  credit.  West  Africa  now  leads  with  a total 
of  over  167,000,000  pounds.  Ecuador,  which  was 
second  in  1909,  having  shipped  over  68,000,000 
pounds,  has  dropped  back  to  third  place  with  only 
about  65,500,000  pounds.  San  Thome  is  another 
country  which  has  fallen  behind.  In  1909  her  ex- 
ports amounted  to  over  61,000,000,  pounds,  while 
in  1915  her  production  for  international  trade 
was  but  64,900,000,  which,  although  an  increase 
over  her  production  in  the  first-named  year  was 
a considerable  decrease  from  that  produced  in 
1912,  which  was  over  78,000,000  pounds.  San 
Domingo  has  made  notable  strides  in  production, 
her  increase  in  the  past  six  years  being  nearly 
20,000,000  pounds,  but  not  enough  to  place  her 
higher  than  fifth  in  the  column.  Venezuela  has 
developed  considerable  fluctuation  in  her  produc- 
tion. In  1909  she  shipped  38,500,000  pounds.  In 

CACAO  PRODUCTION  OF  THE  WORLD  IN  1915 
Total  quantity — 624,000,000  pounds 


Quantities  by  countries  given  in  million  pounds 


1912  her  exports  amounted  to  only  18,800,000 
pounds,  and  again  in  1915  she  sent  into  the  mar- 
kets nearly  27,000,000  pounds. 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  accompanying  production 
table  that  the  increase  in  production  between  the 
years  1909  and  1915  was  172,113,600  pounds.  This 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  new  plantations,  started 
annually  in  the  various  countries,  have  been  in- 
creasing their  bearing.  In  the  same  period  there 
has  been  an  accumulation  of  stock  on  hand 
amounting  to  over  219,000,000  pounds. 

United  States  the  Largest  Consumer 
The  United  States  leads  all  countries  in  the 
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consumption  of  cacao.  There  has  been  an  in- 
crease far  greater  than  in  any  other  country  in 
the  world.  In  1909  the  total  consumed  in  this 


CACAO  CONSUMPTION  OF  THE  WORLD  IN  1915 
Total  quantity — 746,000,000  pounds 


Quantities  by  countries  given  in  million  pounds 


country  was  117,500,000  pounds.  This  was  in- 
creased to  146,700,000  pounds  in  1912,  and  in 
1913  it  had  jumped  to  over  185,000,000  pounds. 
Due  to  the  war  in  Europe  there  is  a remarkable 
fluctuation  shown  in  the  figures  of  consumption 
by  Germany.  In  1909  that  country  used  89,700,000 
pounds,  and  in  1912  her  consumption  had  jumped 
to  over  121,000,000  pounds.  But  in  1915  there 
was  a falling  off  to  95,900,000  pounds'.  The 
United  Kingdom,  on  the  other  hand,  has  nearly 
doubled  the  quantity  of  cacao  consumed  in  the 
past  six  years.  In  1909  her  consumption  was  a 
little  over  53,000,000  pounds.  In  1912  the  figures 
show  that  she  used  61,800,000  pounds,  while  in 
1915  there  is  a total  of  103,900,000  pounds  charged 
to  her.  A study  of  the  consumption  table  shows 
that  the  total  consumption  increased  during  the 
past  six  years  by  220,398,000  pounds. 

Accounting  for  Excess  Consumption 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  consumption  of  cacao 
in  1912  exceeded  the  production  by  about  50,000,- 
000  pounds,  and  in  1915  the  excess  consumption 
was  about  33,000,000  pounds,  a total  of  about  83,- 
000,000  pounds.  In  1909  there  was  an  apparent 
production  of  about  25,000,000  pounds  in  excess 
of  the  consumption,  which  would  leave  about 
58,000,000  pounds  to  be  accounted  for  between 
1909  and  1915.  This  seeming  discrepancy  is  ac- 
counted for  by  an  increasing  amount  of  cacao 


held  in  reserve,  as  shown  by  the  reserve  stock 
table,  and  this  reserve  has  been  drawn  upon 
whenever  the  production  has  fallen  short. 

PRODUCTION  OF  CACAO  IN  1909,  1912  AND  1916 
1909  1912  1916 

Gold  Coast, W.  Africa.  52,900,000  87,200,000  167,300,000 


Brazil  74,700,000  61,100,000  101,600,000 

Ecuador  68,300,000  72,800,000  65,600,000 

San  Thome  61,200,000  78,300,000  64,900,000 

San  Domingo 32,600,000  45,900,000  61,200,000 

Trinidad  51,100,000  41,600,000  47,900,000 

Venezuela  38,600,000  18,800,000  26,800,000 

Grenada  13,800,000  12,200,000  16,200,000 

Lagos  8,600,000 

Fernando  Po 5,800,000  4,900,000  8,100,000 

Jamaica  7,100,000  7,400,000  7,400,000 

Ceylon  7,900,000  7,700,000  7,100,000 

Kamerun  *6,000,000  *10,000,000  4,900,000 

Haiti  5,500,000  4,400,000 

Other  countries 26,600,000  61,100,000  42,313,600 


Total  452,000,000  509,000,000  624,113,600 

* Includes  Lagos. 

CONSUMPTION  OF  CACAO  IN  1909,  1912  AND  1915 
1909  1912  1915 

United  States  117,500,000  146,700,000  185,200,000 

United  Kingdom  53,300,000  61,800,000  103,900,000 

Germany  89,700,000  121,400,000  95,900,000 

Holland  42,500,000  54,900,000  90,100,000 

France  48,900,000  59,200,000  68,200,000 

Switzerland  14,500,000  22,800,000  24,800,000 

Spain  14,500,000  11,500,000  14,300,000 

Austria-Hungary  ....  9,300,000  14,600,000  12,400,000 

Italy 5,300,000  9,000,000 

Belgium  11,000,000  15,400,000  8,300,000 

Russia  6,600,000  9,800,000  8,000,000 

Denmark  3,800,000  5,600,000 

Other  countries  19,200,000  23,800,000  21,698,000 


Total  427,000,000  551,000,000  647,398,000 


This  table  shows  the  quantities  of  cacao  on 
hand  in  consuming  countries  at  the  end  of  the 
years  1908  to  1913,  inclusive,  figured  on  the  basis 
of  2.2  pounds  per  kilo: 


RESERVE  STOCKS  ON  HAND 


Pounds 

Pounds 

1908 

150,884,000 

1912 

207,383,000 

1909 

175,234,000 

1913 

214,313,000 

1910 

215,919,000 

1914 

243,980,000 

1911 

240,867,000 

1915 

Trade  Values  of  Principal  Varieties 

T.  B.  McRobert  supplies  some  interesting  data 
on  the  different  kinds  of  cacao  from  the  leading 
countries,  their  importance  to  the  trade,  their 
uses,  and  from  which  the  following  excerpts  are 
taken : 

Africa  (West  Coast). — African  cacaos  are  di- 
vided into  three  classifications — St.  Thome,  Accra 
and  Cameroon  (German  Kamerun).  Of  these 
three  only  St.  Thome  and  Accra  are  able  to  ex- 
port their  crops  at  the  present  time.  Kamerun, 
being  a protectorate  of  Germany,  cannot  ship 
because  of  the  war.  Accra  and  St.  Thome  cacao 
may  be  generally  considered  as  of  the  same  qual- 
ity. Generally  African  cacao  is  divided  into  two 
classes,  prime  and  ordinary.  The  general  quali- 
ties of  these  are  on  the  order  of  Sanchez,  though 
differing  considerably  in  appearance.  The  intro- 
duction into  the  American  markets  is  of  com- 
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paratively  recent  origin ; indeed,  it  is  only  a short 
period  that  cacao  has  been  grown  in  any  part  of 
Africa.  These  cacaos  generally  command  about 
the  same  price  as  Sanchez,  and  are  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  cheaper  sorts  of  coating  and 
cheaper  grades  of  cacao  products.  They  are  also 
used  in  the  formula  of  medium  sorts  of  coatings 
for  which  purpose  prime  quality  only  would  be 
used.  The  African  product  is  also  used  in  the 
making  of  milk  chocolate,  as  well  as  to  produce 
a cheap  cacao  powder,  or,  blended  with  better 
cacaos,  as  medium  quality  powder. 

Sanchez  (San  Domingo). — This  cacao  has  be- 
come within  the  past  few  years  of  very  great  im- 
portance to  the  trade.  It  is  used  principally  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  same  sort  of  goods  as 
African  cacao,  and  is  also  used  as  one  of  the 
cacaos  in  the  formula  of  medium  sorts  of  coat- 
ings for  which  prime  qualities  only  would  be  used. 
Both  these  products  command  about  the  same 
price.  Sanchez  cacaos  are  usually  divided  as  to 
quality  in  three  grades : prime,  medium  and  low, 
or  poor  sort.  In  general  the  quality  of  Sanchez 
has  been  much  improved  in  the  past  few  years, 
and  manufacturers  say  that  each  year  shows  a 
continued  improvement  in  quality.  Like  African, 
the  Sanchez  cacao  is  used  for  blending  and  a 
considerable  amount  of  the  good  to  prime  quali- 
ties is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  milk  chocolate. 

Guayaquil  (Ecuador). — These  should  be  more 
properly  called  Ecuador  cacaos,  of  which  there 
are  three  important  commercial  sorts,  Arriba, 
Balao  and  Machala,  and  of  less  importance,  Ma- 
nabi,  and  a fifth,  Esmeralda.  Arriba  is  by  far 
the  most  important,  as  the  annual  shipments  of 
it  reach  well  up  to  65,000,000  pounds.  There  are 
several  grades  of  this  cacao,  the  finest  grade  of 
which  is  known  as  Prime  Red  Summer  Arriba. 
'I'his  is  a cacao  gathered  in  the  dry  season  and 
is  of  much  better  quality  than  cacao  gathered 
from  the  same  tree  in  the  wet  season.  It  is 
very  much  used  in  Holland  for  the  better  makes 
of  Dutch  cacao.  Such  houses  as  Van  Houten, 
Hensdorp,  Blooker,  Korff  & Co.,  use  this  cacao 
exclusively  for  their  first  quality  cacao  powder. 
.\rriba  is  almost  always  used  in  the  United 
States  as  one  of  the  trio  in  the  formula  of 
breakfast  cacaos, — ^Caracas,  Trinidad  and  Arriba. 
It  is  of  strong,  yet  agreeable  flavor,  fine  aroma 
and  the  typical  flavor  of  chocolate  is  very  per- 
ceptible. 

Bahia  (Brazil). — This  is  the  most  important 
cacao  of  Brazil,  and  while  the  United  States  uses 
a very  considerable  quantity  of  it,  most  of  it  has, 
until  the  beginning  of  the  war,  gone  to  Germany, 
'<ome  to  England  and  1<^  France.  Manufacturers 


here  who  produce  better  grades  of  goods  do  not 
look  upon  Bahia  with  much  favor.  It  is  seldom 
or  ever  uniform  and  shows  great  differences  in 
ciuality  when  it  is  well  prepared ; it  brings  a fair 
price,  but  buyers  dislike  to  take  chances  in  it.  It 
is  seldom  properly  cleaned,  and  mixed  within  the 
bags  are  often  found  various  extraneous  matter 
— pebbles,  sticks,  etc.  Generally  speaking,  it  com- 
pares with  Africans  and  Sanchez,  and  it  is  used 
for  the  same  purposes  and  is  interchangeable  in 
any  formula  with  either  of  these. 

Trinidad  (British  West  Indies). — This  cacao  is 
one  of  the  best  and  most  uniform  of  all  cacaos 
in  qualit}L  It  is  considered  to  range  immediately 
after  the  very  best  of  Ecuador  cacao  and  by  man- 
ufacturers in  general  it  is  considered  one  of  the 
most  useful  and  satisfactory  of  all  beans  that  they 
purchase.  It  is  always  part  of  the  formulas  of 
all  the  better  grades  of  either  chocolate  or  cacao 
powder.  This  cacao  is  always  well  cured  and 
generally  unclayed,  or  at  least  only  slightly 
clayed. 

Venezuela  (Central  America). — These  cacaos 
vary  more  as  to  quality  than  the  cacao  from  any 
other  cacao  producing  country.  Commercially, 
cacaos  from  Venezuela  are  known  as  “Caracas,” 
“Porto  Cabello,”  “Maracaibo,”  “Carapano”  and 
“La  Guayra.”  The  three  first  named  are  the  very 
finest  sorts  of  cacao  produced  in  the  world.  The 
size  is  large,  round  in  shape,  few  flat  beans  ever 
being  found.  These  cacaos  are  always,  or  nearly 
always,  “clayed,”  which  prevents  molding.  They 
are  used  in  the  highest  grades  of  chocolates  and 
the  manufacture  of  coatings. 

Granada  (British  West  Indies). — This  cacao 
comes  from  the  island  of  that  name  and  belongs 
to  what  may  be  called  the  fair  sorts  of  cacao.  It 
is  never  considered  to  equal  Trinidad.  The  beans 
are  smaller  than  those  of  Trinidad  and  the  taste 
is  rather  too  bitter. 

Jamaica  (British  West  Indies). — This  cacao 
belongs  to  the  better  sorts,  but  it  is  not  uniform. 
It  is  something  like  Trinidad,  but  seldom  equal 
to  that  cacao.  It  is  said  that  the  quality  has  con- 
siderably improved  the  past  few  years,  experts 
both  in  cultivation  and  curing  having  been  brought 
from  Trinidad  to  take  charge  of  the  plantations- 

Suriman  (Dutch  West  Indies). — This  cacao 
is  of  little  interest  to  the  ordinary  American  cacao 
l)uyer.  Practically  all  of  it  is  sold  to  local  mer- 
chants, who  are  agents  for  one  of  the  biggest 
manufacturers  in  this  country.  Its  quality  is 
generally  very  good,  that  from  the  plantations  is 
very  uniform,  and  it  is  well  fermented  and  cured. 
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Paka  (Brazil). — Some  16,000,000  pounds  of 
this  Brazilian  cacao  are  exported  per  year.  Our 
own  importations  have  been  increased  during  the 
past  few  years,  but  it  is  thought  considerable  of 
this  was  re-exported.  Most  of  it  has,  previous 
to  the  war,  gone  to  France,  where  it  is  well  con- 
sidered. 

Hayti. — This  is  the  least  favored  of  all 
cacaos  that  come  to  this  market.  It  is  very  care- 
lessly prepared  and  often  “musty,'*’  having  gener- 
ally many  dirty  admixtures.  It  is  seldom  uniform 
except  to  be  uniformly  poor.  Few  manufacturers 
except  those  making  the  cheapest  sort  of  stuff, 
care  to  buy  Haitian  cacao. 

Maracaibo  (Venezuela), — This  is  by  all  means 
the  best  cacao  that  comes  into  this  market,  and 
is  considered  by  buyers  here  to  be  the  very  high- 
est grade  of  cacao  produced,  but  there,  are  beans 
considerably  higher  in  price  than  Maracaibo.  It 
is  grown  around  the  shores  of  Lake  Maracaibo, 
in  Venezuela,  and  is  of  the  Criollo  variety.  It  is 
somewhat  milder  as  to  flavor  than  Porto  Cabello 
or  El  Chuao,  and  generally  it  is  unclayed.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  for  every  100  pounds  of  ]\Iara- 
caibo  beans  that  come  to  this  market  500  pounds 
of  “Maracaibo,”  cacao  liquor,  or  coatings,  are 
sold.  Certainly  most  of  it  can’t  be  made  from 
straight  Maracaibo  beans,  for  it  is  often  sold  for 
less  than  it  would  cost  to  produce  without  ex- 
pense  or  profit. 


Ceylon  and  Java  (British  and  Dutch  East 
Indies). — These  cacaos  are  so  much  alike  in  gen- 
eral characteristics  that  they  may  be  covered  un- 
der the  one  heading.  Most  of  these  cacaos,  if  not 
all,  are  a sub-variety  of  Criollo.  They  are  more 
distinctive  as  to  appearance  than  any  other  cacao 
coming  to  this  market,  the  shells  being  very  thin 
and  smooth.  Originally  when  “light  chocolates” 
were  so  greatly  in  demand,  these  cacaos,  and  par- 
ticularly Ceylon,  were  very  much  used.  Light 
chocolates,  however,  have  passed  out  of  use,  so 
that  the  only  use  for  light  coating  to-day  is  to 
coat  almonds  or  other  goods.  When  of  fine 
quality  Ceylon  always  brings  a good  price,  but  not 
all  of  Ceylon  cacao  is  fine,  and  very  much  of  an 
inferior  sort  is  shipped  which  brings  only  a mod- 
erate price.  Java  cacao  is  considered  now  to 
average  a little  better  than  Ceylon,  the  beans  being 
generally  a little  larger  and  rounder.  Much  Java 
cacao,  however,  is  second  quality,  even  very  in- 
ferior. 

Cuba. — This  cacao  is,  in  general,  very  much 
the  same  as  other  cacaos  growing  in  the  West 
Indies  (outside  of  Trinidad),  and  it  is  used  for 
the  same  class  of  goods. 

A BOUQUET  FROM  IRELAND 

Young  Warren,  F,  G.  I.,  principal,  Warren’s  Stores, 
“The  Store  that  Does  Things  Well,”  and  champion  tea 
blenders  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  Sligo,  Ireland,  writes: 
“I  greatly  enjoyed  your  annual  convention  number.  It 
fully  measures  up  to.  the  high  standard  always  maintained 
by  your  very  progressive  journal.” 


Fast  Indian  Coot.ies  Working  on  Cacao  Drying  Ground,  Trinidad 
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NEW  YORK  AS  A CACAO  CENTER 


Since  the  European  War  Began  There  Has  been  a Greai 
Increase  in  the  Importations  of  Cacao  at  This 
Port — Now  a Million  and  a Half  Sacks  Are 
Imported  Annually. 


Grenada,  Jamaica,  Surinam,  Para,  Haiti,  Mara- 
caibo, Ceylon,  Java,  Cuba,  Colombia,  and  a group 
of  countries  with  small  crops.  The  accompany- 
ing table  shows  the  cacao  arrivals  at  the  port 
of  New  York  from  January  i to  December  31, 
for  three  years. 


P HENOMENAL  indeed  has  been  the  increase 
in  importations  of  cacao,  or  cocoa,  into  the 
port  of  New  York.  From  less  than  a million 
pounds,  which  arrived  annually  previous  to  1851, 
the  receipts  have  multiplied  by  leaps  and  bounds 
until  the  records  show  that  in  the  year  1916  a 
total  of  1,534,602  sacks  (about  130  pounds  each) 
were  received  at  this  port.  The  most  spectacular 
figures  were  those  of  the  two  years  following  the 
opening  of  hostilities  in  Europe,  during  which 
period  imports  increased  nearly  a half  million 
sacks. 


1916 

1915 

■1914 

Africa  

363,428 

231,753 

173,843 

Sanchez,  San  Domingo.. 

300,125 

269,635 

250,134 

Ecuador  

254,832 

192,383 

139,111 

Bahia,  Brazil  

246,362 

266,481 

140,559 

Trinidad  

166,881 

163,835 

152,775 

Venezuela  

105,496 

155,982 

82,869 

Grenada  

22,606 

27,985 

18,490 

Jamaica  

13,625 

24,035 

13,871 

Surinam  

12,268 

6,941 

16,487 

Para,  Brazil  

9,658 

14,499 

12,310 

Haiti  

8,064 

17,394 

18,148 

Maracaibo  

7,671 

5,509 

2,384 

Ceylon  

5,819 

7,988 

6,626 

Java  

5,070 

8,503 

6,497 

Cuba  

3,537 

20,785 

20,286 

Colombia  

3,399 

3,284 

2,025 

Divers  

5,761 

6,129 

3,012 

Total 

1,534,602 

1,523,121 

1,059,427 

Cacao  arrivals  at  Port  of  New  York. 


In  1911  Ecuador  headed  the  list  of  exporters 
of  the  bean  to  the  United  States  with  about  88,- 
846,285  pounds.  Brazil  was  next  with  85,980,300 
pounds,  the  Gold  Coast  of  West  Africa  was 
third,  shipping  77,161,800  pounds,  and  fourth  on 
the  list  was  San  Thome  and  Principe,  exporting 
73,854,810  pounds.  Trinidad,  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, Venezuela,  Grenada,  the  German  Colonies, 
Ceylon,  Lagos,  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  Fernando 
Po,  Haiti  and  Jamaica,  followed  in  the  order 
named.  The  balance  of  the  production  of  that 
year  was  made  up  by  eight  countries,  each  with 
smaller  crops. 

African  Gold  Coast  Now  Lakgkst  Exporter 
Returns  show  that  in  1916  West  Africa,  the 
Gold  Coast,  headed  the  list  with  exports  of  363,- 
428  sacks  to  New  York,  Sanchez  (San  Domingo) 
was  second  with  300,125,  Ecuador  sent  254,832, 
Bahia  (Brazil)  was  next  with  246,362,  and  Trini- 
dad jumped  into  fifth  place  with  exports  of  166,- 
<S8i  sacks.  The  order  of  standing  of  other  cacao 
exporting  countries  to  New  York  was  Venezuela, 


ONE-CENT  LETTER  POSTAGE  ISSUE 
A remarkable  development  of  its  service  is  re- 
ported by  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company 
in  the  night  and  day-letter  service,  which  con- 
stituted 20  per  cent  of  the  total  of  100,000,000 
messages  of  all  kinds  that  it  carried  last  year. 
The  American  Paint  Journal  predicts  that  when 
the  one-cent  letter  postage  is  adopted  the  tele- 
graph and  telephone  companies  will  enjoy  even 
more  phenomenal  increases,  because  merchants 
will  look  for  a more  effective  method  of  delivery 
than  the  service  which  will  raise  the  present  one- 
cent  circular  to  the  dignity  of  a sealed  letter,  and 
likewise  reduce  the  latter  to  the  same  status  of  the 
one-cent  stamp,  which  will  carry  both  classes 
with  no  distinguishing  feature. 


DEATH  OF  WILLIAM  McKENZIE 


Pioneer  in  Tea  Cultivation  in  Ceylon  was  First  Com- 
missioner for  the  Island  to  America  Where  for 
Eleven  Years  He  Advertised  the  Products 

[special  correspondence] 

Colombo,  Ceylon,  Dec.  25,  1916. 
'^HE  late  William  Mackenzie,  whose  death  is 
* announced  in  a special  cable,  was  a planter 
of  many  years’  standing,  who  was  known  to  fame 
as  a pioneer  who  took  the  initiative  in  1887  to 
advertise  Ceylon  tea  throughout  the  world,  result- 
ing in  the  establishment  of  the  Tea  Cess  and  the 
appointment  of  the  Thirty  Committee.  His  mis- 
sion to  America  as  Ceylon’s  commissioner  was 
an  office  which  he  held  with  distinction  for  eleven 
years. 

When  leaf  disease  in  coffee  began  first  to  at- 
tract attention  in  the  early  70’s,  Mr.  Mackenzie 
was  one  of  the  few  to  realize  that  coffee  was 
doomed,  and  his  quick  intellect  absorbed  the  pos- 
sibilities of  tea  in  Ceylon.  With  all  the  vigor  at 
his  command  he  advocated  its  production,  and 
invested  in  land  in  the  Kelani  Valley,  with  the 
result  that  the  Nahalma  Estate  became  one  of  the 
leading  tea  properties  in  Ceylon.  His  success  in 
this  line  caused  many  to  seek  his  advice.  In  1895 
he  advised  Ceylon  planters  to  turn  their  attention 
to  green  tea  if  they  wished  to  capture  the  Ameri- 
can market.  Little  was  done  until  1898,  when,  to 
encourage  planters,  the  Thirty  Committee  gave" 
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a bonus  of  10  (Ceylon)  cents  per  pound,  and 
some  90,000  pounds  were  made  from  October, 
1898,  to  the  end  of  1899.  As  showing  what  Mr. 
Mackenzie  did  in  America  during  his  stay  there, 
exports  to  the  United  States  were  as  follows : 
1894,  direct  transshipment,  46,873  pounds ; 1905, 
direct  transshipment,  12,465,219  pounds;  1906^ 
London,  5,468,088  pounds,  total,  17,933,307  pounds. 

In  commenting  on  his  work  the  Ceylon  Times 
says:  “Unfortunately,  however,  much  of  Mr. 

Mackenzie’s  advice  in  regard  to  the  excellence  of 
manufacture  was  neglected,  and  Ceylon  to-day  is 
constantly  being  reproved  for  turning  out  rubbish 
unworthy  of  the  reputation  that  ‘Ceylon  tea’  had 
gained  twenty  years  ago.” 


GERMAN  COFFEE  STANDARDS 


The  Imperial  Board  of  Health  Regulations  Relating 
to  Green  Coffee  Substitutes  and  Coffee  Mixtures — 
United  States  Department  of  Argiculture 
Issues  Similar  Rulings 


Transl.\ted  by  Dr.  A.  Viehover  and 
H.  M.  Loomis 

'^HE  standards  relating  to  the  importation, 
preparation  and  sale  of  green  coffee  in  Ger- . 
many  have  been  published  by  the  German  Im- 
perial Board  of  Health.  The  standards  are  ap- 
plied to  the  trade  product,  and  not  the  beverage 
prepared  from  it.  They  are  designed  to  prohibit 
the  commercial  use  of  coffee  which  has  received 
treatment  making  it  detrimental  to  health. 

The  fundamental  principles  for  the  judgment 
of  quality  are  set  forth,  and  it  is  further  ordered 
that  coffee  substitutes  must  conform  to  the  defini- 
tion of  coffee.  The  standards  provide  that  coffee, 
when  labeled,  must  bear  the  name  of  its  source, 
X.  e.,  Java  coffee  must  come  from  Java,  Santos 
coffee  from  that  part  of  the  country  for  which 
Santos  is  the  shipping  port,  “Guatemala  Mixture” 
must  contain  more  than  half  Guatemala  coffee, 
etc. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  issued  two  similar  rulings  on  this  subject,  aiid 
they  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

The  translation  of  the  standards,  as  published 
in  Berlin,  follows : 

I.  DEFINITIONS 

Coffee  (coffee  beans)  are  the  seeds  of  plants  of 
the  genus  Coffea,  completely  freed  from  husks 
and  largely  from  the  seed  coat  or  silver  skin ; 
either  raw  or  roasted,  whole  or  ground.  Bean 
coffee  is  synonymous  with  coffee. 

* Published  by  the  German  Imperial  Hoard  of  FTealtb, 
Berlin. 


Note:  The  definitions  given  here  for  the 

standards  of  coffee  are  usually  applied  only  to  the 
trade  product  and  not  to  the  beverage  prepared 
from  it.  Compare  under  II.  The  seeds  must  be 
completely  freed  from  the  fruit  shell,  i.  e.,  the 
fruit  skin,  the  fruit  flesh  and  the  parchment  tissue 
or  horn  shell  and  from  the  silver  skin  as  far  as 
technically  possible. 

The  following  sorts  of  coffee  are  distinguished  : 
(The  number  of  coffee  sorts  given  here  is  not 
complete ; there  are  a number  of  other  sorts 
known  to  the  trade.) 

1.  According  to  geographical  source: 

(a)  South  American  (Brazilian  Santos,  Rio, 
Bahai,  Venezuela,  Colombia)  coffee; 

(b)  Central  American  (Guatemala,  Costa  Rica, 
Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Salvador)  coffee; 

(c)  West  Indian  (Cuba,  Jamaica,  Domingo,  Porto 
Rico)  coffee; 

(d)  Indian  (Java,  Sumatra,  Padang,  Celabes, 
Menado,  Ceylon,  Mysore,  Coorg,  Neilgherry) 
coffee ; 

(e)  Arabian  (Mocha)  coffee; 

(f)  African  (Abyssinian,  Usambara,  Nyassa, 
Cazengo)  coffee. 

Note:  Geographical  source  refers  either  to  the 
growing  region  or  to  the  seaport  used  by  that 
region. 

2.  According  to  the  botanical  source: 

Coffee  from  Coffea  arabica,  coffee  from  Coffea 
liberica  (Liberia  coffee). 

Note:  Among  the  various  species  and  varieties 
of  the  genus  Coffea  besides  the  most  important 
for  the  preparation  of  coffee  (Coffea  arabica  and  * 
Coffea  liberica)  some  others  occasionally  demand 
consideration ; for  example,  Coffea  stenophylla, 
Coffea  Ibo,  Coffea  mauritiana.  Liberia  coffee  does 
not  refer  to  the  geographical  source  but  to  the 
botanical  source  as  Coffea  liberica  is  also  grown 
in  other  countries  than  Liberica ; for  example, 
Java. 

3.  According  to  the  state  of  preparation ; raw, 
roasted  or  ground  coffee. 

Pearl  (Peaberry)  coffee  is  coffee  from  one  seeded 
fruits. 

Broken  coffee  is  broken  coffee  beans. 

Coffee  mixtures  and  similar  designated  products 
are  mixtures  of  different  sorts  of  coffee. 

Note:  Raw  coffee  is  understood  to  be  un- 

roasted. The  name  “Coffee  mixture”  is  synony- 
mous with  the  name  “Melange,”  even  if  in  com- 
bination with  other  words.  Mixtures  which  con- 
tain besides  coffee,  coffee  substitutes  or  coffee- 
addition  products  are  not  to  be  designated  as 
coffee  mixtures  but  coffee  substitute  mixture.^. 
See  III,  20. 

II.  PROHIBITIONS  FOR  THE  PROTEC- 
TION OF  HEALTH 

It  is  prohibited  to  bring  into  commerce  for 
drinking  purposes,  even  in  mixtures  or  prepara- 
tions : 

1.  Coffee  colored  with  injurious  substances. 

2.  Coffee  covered  with  shellac  containing  arsenic. 

3.  Coffee  treated  with  borax. 

Note:  The  prohibitions  under  this  paragraph 

are  determined  for  the  protection  of  health. 
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However,  it  does  not  mean  that  in  all  circum- 
stances products  which  are  considered  unlawful 
according  to  tliis  paragraph  are  injurious  to  health. 
Not  all  methods  of  treatment  are  mentioned  here 
which  make  the  products  injurious  to  health,  but 
only  the  most  important  ones. 

. lender  the  term  “Preparations"  is  included,  in 
the  first  place,  coffee  beverage. 

111.  FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES  FOR 
THE  JUDGMENT  OF  QUALITY 

A.  To  be  considered  as  spoiled. 

Coffee,  or  a beverage  prepared  from  it,  which  is 
in  such  an  abnormal  condition,  having  a strange 
or  disagreeable  taste  or  flavor,  that  it  is  unfit  for 
human  consumption.  This  abnormal  condition  of 
the  coffee  may  have  been  caused  by  the  unsuitable 
nature  of  the  crop,  the  manner  of  harvesting,  or 
the  later  handling;  by  damage  through  sea  water 
or  river  water  (Havarie),  by  unsuitable  storage 
or  through  other  conditions  affecting  the  coffee 
in  the  raw  or  roasted  condition. 

Coffee  which  is  moldy  or  otherwise  contami- 
nated. 

Coffee  wdiich  has  been  charred  in  roasting. 

Roasted  coffee  which  has  been  prepared  from 
spoiled  raw  coffee. 

Note:  “Havarie’’  is  not  generally  considered 

as  cause  for  spoilage  but  only  in  cases  where  it 
has  made  coffee  unfit  for  human  consumption. 
Slightly  water-damaged  (Havaried)  coffee,  which 
is  simply  less  valuable  for  human  consumption, 
may,  in  accordance  with  paragraph  4 following, 
be  brought  into  trade  under  suitable  designation. 

Coffee  in  large  quantities,  which  only  shows  in 
a few  beans  slight  mold,  is  not  to  be  considered  as 
moldy.  Furthermore,  contamination  of  other 
kinds  is  only  to  be  considered  as  indicating  spoil- 
age if  it  is  very  appreciable  both  in  kind  and 
quantity.  It  is  to  be  determined  in  each  case  how 
much  wormy  beans,  black  beans  or  otherwise 
spoiled  beans  present  a serious  contamination  of 
the  coffee. 

Under  the  last-mentioned  definition  of  spoilage 
given,  it  is  not  allowed  to  improve  coffee,  which 
is  spoiled  through  any  cause,  by  roasting  only  on 
the  surface. 

B.  To  be  considered  as  adulterated,  imitated  or 
misleadingly  designated : 

T.  Coffee  or  products  named  after  the  varieties 
of  coffee  which  do  not  fall  under  the  definition  for 
coffee. 

Note  : Products  which  are  not  especially  desig- 

nated as  coffee,  but  are  given  the  name  of  a 
variety  of  coffee ; for  instance.  Menado,  Mocha, 
Melange,  must  conform  to  the  definition  for 
coffee. 

2.  Coffee  designated  with  name  as  to  source, 
which*  has  not  been  obtained  from  that  source. 
Mixtures  of  coffee  designated  with  name  of 
source  if  the  constituents,  which  are  present  in 
larger  quantity  and  determine  the  character,  do 
not  come  from  the  designated  places  of  origin. 

Note:  Java  coffee  must  come  from  Java;  San- 
tos coffee  from  that  part  of  the  country  for  which 
Santos  is  the  shipping  part;  “Guatemala  Mix- 
ture” must  contain  more  than  half  Guatemala 
coffee,  and  must  have  the  taste  and  smell  charac- 
teristic of  Guatemala  coffee. 


4.  Coffee  which  is  not  freed,  as  far  as  technic- 
ally possible,  from  less  valuable  or  valueless  con- 
stituents except  such  coffee  which  is  still  in 
wholesale  trade  as  unsorted  coffee. 

Note:  As  less  valuable  or  valueless  constitu- 

ents are  to  be  considered,  especially  little  stones, 
l)ieces  of  earth  or  wood,  dried  coffee  fruits  (cof- 
fee berries),  beans  in  the  parchment  tissue,  stems, 
shells  and  foreign  seeds. 

4.  Coffee  damaged  (Havaried)  by  sea  or  river 
water,  having  less  value  for  human  consumption, 
even  in  mixture  with  other  coffee,  except  where 
the  low  quality  is  especially  indicated. 

Note:  The  inferior  value  of  coffee,  damaged 

1 y water  but  still  suitable  for  human  consump- 
tion, should  not  only  be  indicated  l)y  the  price  but 
especially  designated. 

5.  Raw  coffee  with  more  than  12  per  cent 
water  and  roasted  coffee  with  more  than  5 per 
cent. 

6.  Coffee  which  has  been  directly  or  indirectly 
weighted  with  water. 

Notes  : Coffee  with  too  much  water  is  always 

to  be  considered  as  adulterated  regardless  of  the 
way  in  which  it  has  taken  up  the  water.  Inten- 
tional weighting  with  water  is  to  be  considered 
as  an  adulteration  even  if  the  maximum  limita- 
tion of  water  permitted  is  not  exceeded. 

Indirect  weighting  with  water  may  occur,  for 
example,  if  coffee  is  stored  in  damp  rooms.  Wash- 
ing or  moistening  of  coffee  before  roasting  is 
usually  not  considered  as  weighting. 

7.  Coffee  containing  sawdust  or  other  material 
used  for  its  cleaning  in  quantities  which  can  be 
technically  removed. 

8.  Coffee  artificially  colored  (even  through 
slight  roasting). 

Note:  According  to  this  statement  any  arti- 

ficial change  of  color  of  the  raw  coffee  after  end- 
ing of  the  proper  harvesting  is  forbidden,  even  if 
it  is  not  done  by  use  of  coloring  matters  but  by 
other  artificial  means ; for  example,  by  slight  heat- 
ing or  very  slight  roasting,  which  give  again  to  the 
coffee  the  appearance  of  raw  coffee.  The  color 
change  which  coffee  shows  by  proper  roasting,  in 
some  cases  through  the  use  of  permitted  coffee- 
coating substances  (see  10),  is  naturally  not  pro- 
hibited under  8. 

9.  Coffee  whose  inferior  quality  or  value  is 
concealed  by  coating. 

Note:  The  use  of  coalings  in  roasting  of  cof- 
fee is  forbidden  under  all  circumstances  if  it 
serves  for  purposes  of  deception  as  to  the  quality 
of  coffee  used. 

10.  Coffee  which  is  covered  with  other  coating 
and  substances  than  cane  sugaf,  beet  sugar  or 
shellac. 

Note:  It  is  naturally  to  be  considered  that  cane 
or  beet  sugar  used  for  this  purpose  has  the  purity 
proper  for  human  consumption.  Other  kinds  of 
sugar  or  sugar  sirups  or  sugar  solutions  are  not 
permitted.  Shellac  to  be  used  must  be  technically 
pure  and  not  colored.  Other  resins  or  solutions 
of  shellac  are  not  permitted.  The  permitted 
quantity  of  coating  substance  is  covered  by  Nos. 
12  and  13. 
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11.  Coffee  covered  with  coating  substances  and 
not  designated  as  “coated  with  burnt  sugar"  or 
“coated,  with  shellac.” 

Note:  The  designation  of  coffee  covered  with 

coating  substances  must  be  correct  as  to  the 
jiroper  name  of  the  product  used  for  coating. 

12.  Coffee  roasted  with  the  use  of  sugar,  if 
more  than  seven  parts  of  sugar  to  100  parts  of 
raw  coffee  have  been  used,  or  if  the  coffee  con- 
tains more  than  3 per  cent  of  substances  remov- 
able by  washing. 

Note:  The  limitation  of  coating  with  sugar  ap- 
plies both  to  the  amount  of  sugar  to  be  used  and 
to  the  roasted  coffee  in  its  finished  condition. 
Each  of  the  two  requirements  must  be  fulfilled. 
What  is  understood  by  “substances  removed  by 
washing"  will  be  seen  in  the  methods  of  analysis 
for  coffee  (see  page  22  of  original  publication). 

13.  Coffee  covered  with  shellac,  if  more  than 
0.5  part  of  shellac  to  100  parts  of  raw  coffee  have 
been  used. 

14.  Coffee  treated  with  soda,  potash,  lime, 
sugar  lime  (saccharate  of  calcium)  or  ammonium 
salts. 

15.  Coffee,  from  which  caffein  has  been  ex- 
tracted by  a special  process,  if  not  labeled  ac- 
cordingly. 

Note:  The  manner  of  designation  will  have 

to  cover  the  degree  of  extraction  of  caffein.  (See 
further  explanations  in  Nos.  16  and  17.) 

t6.  Coffee  designated  as  “caffein  free,”  or  with 
a name  of  similar  meaning,  containing  more  than 
0.08  per  cent  of  caffein. 

17.  Coffee  containing  a small  amount  of  caffein, 
and  thus  designated,  containing  more  than  0.2 
per  cent  of  caffein. 

18.  Coffee  from  which  by  special  treatment 
substances  other  than  caffein  have  been  removed 
which  are  of  value  for  consumption  as  a beverage. 

Note:  As  valuable  for  drinking  purposes  are 

considered,  first  of  all,  the  substances  soluble  in 
water.  Coffee  already  extracted  with  water  is. 
therefore,  considered  as  adulterated ; also  coffee 
with  only  a small  amount  of  caffein  or  without 
any.  Coffee  from  which  in  the  extraction  of  caf- 
fein other  water-soluble  substances  have  been  re- 
moved in  appreciable  quantity. 

19.  Mixtures  of  coffee  beans  with  artificial 
coffee  beans  or  with  Lupines  or  with  Soja  beans 
or  other  coffee  substitutes,  which  in  a mixture 
with  coffee  beans  might  appear  as  such. 

20.  Mixtures  of  coffee  with  coffee  substitutes,  or 
with  coffee-addition  products  other  than  mentioned 
under  No.  19,  in  so  far  as  they  are  not  especially 
designated  as  coffee  substitute  mixtures,  and  in 
case  they  are  brought  into  commerce  based  on 
their  content  of  coffee,  the  proportion  of  foreign 
substances  in  the  mixture  is  not  stated. 

21.  Coffee  mixed  with  substances  other  than 
coffee  substitutes  or  coffee-addition  products. 

X"ote;  Under  19,  20,  21.  Regulations  concern- 
ing the  judging  of  mixtures  of  coffee  with  other 
substances.  As  far  as  such  substances  do  not 
lielong  to  the  class  of  substitutes  or  coffee- 
addition  products  they  are  to  be  regarded  as 
falsifications  according  to  No.  21.  For  instance, 
coffee  shells  and  spent  grounds.  Rut  coffee  sub- 


stitutes according  to  No.  19  are  also  to  be  re- 
garded as  falsifications  in  case  they  are  admixed 
with  coft'ee  beans  in  the  shape  of  such  beans. 
Soja  beans.  Lupines,  beans  or  split  peanuts,  if 
properly  roasted,  may,  when  mixed  with  coffe-e 
beans,  easily  be  mistaken  for  such  beans,  even 
though  by  themselves  they  may  appear  markedly 
different.  This  is  even  more  the  case  with  substi- 
tutes or  other  products  of  no  value  which  have 
artificially  been  pressed  into  the  shape  of  coffee 
beans.  The  machines  for  producing  such  substi- 
tute beans  are  prohibited  by  the  order  of  F"eb- 
ruary  i,  1891  (Reichs-Gesetzbl.  8,  S.  ii). 

However,  according  to  No.  20,  mixtures  of 
coffee  with  coffee  substitutes  or  coffee-addition 
products  are  permitted  if  properly  labeled,  if  they 
comply  with  the  regulations  for  such  coffee  sub- 
stitutes and  coffee-addition  products.  In  labeling 
mixtures,  no  mention  need  be  made  of  the  manner 
of  mixing ; if  several  substances  are  added  only 
the  total  proportion  of  the  added  products  need 
be  given.  Even  this  may  be  omitted  if  the  label 
does  not  indicate  any  coffee  content  at  all. 

22.  Products  similar  to  coffee  designated  by 
several  words,  among  which  there  is  the  word 
coffee,  which  do  not  exclusively  consist  of  coffee, 
excepting  such  combinations  as  “Chicory  coffee,” 
“Fig  coffee,”  “Barley  coffee,”  “Rye  coffee,”  “Corn 
coffee,”  “Wheat  coffee,”  “Malt  coffee,”  “Acorn 
coffee,”  as  well  as  “coffe-e  substitute,”  “products 
to  be  added  to  coffee,"  “coffee  flavoring  sub- 
stance.” 

Note:  The  limitation  of  the  word  coffee  in 

combinations  only  refers  to  products  which,  either 
from  their  external  appearance  or  from  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  are  intended,  are  similar  to 
coffee.  The  exceptions  are  all  enumerated  in  22. 
What  is  to  be  understood  by  the  term  “Chicory 
coffee,”  and  so  on,  appears  from  the  regulations 
concerning  coffee  substitutes.  Other  substitutes 
for  coffee  except  the  ones  quoted  must  not  be 
labeled  by  combinations  containing  the  word 
coffee. 

Terms  like  “Nahrsalzkaffee,”  “Hamatinkaffee,” 
etc.,  need  not  be  considered  here  because  mixtures 
of  coffee  with  salts  hiimatin,  etc.,  do  not  fall  under 
the  term  of  coffee  substitute  mixtures,  and  there- 
fore are  not  permitted  according  to  No.  21. 

23.  Products  designated  as  “Coffee  Extract,” 
or  “Coffee  Essence,”  which  are  prepared  from 
substances  other  than  coffee  and  water,  except  a 
slight  addition  of  sugar  and  milk,  is  permissible, 
provided  that  such  addition  is  designated  on  the 
label. 


RULINGS  BY  BUREAU  OF  CHEMISTRY 
Recent  rulings  along  lines  similar  to  those  of 
the  German  Imperial  Board  of  Health  by  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry.  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  Washington,  and  relating  to  mixtures  of  coffee 
chaff  and  coffee  screenings  with  coffee,  and  the 
labeling  of  coffees  produced  in  tbe  Dutch  East 
Indies,  are  as  follows: 

“Mixtures  of  coffee  chaff  and  coffee  screenings 
with  coffee.  Coffee  is  the  seed  of  coffca  arabica, 
or  Coffca  libcrica,  freed  from  all  but  a small  por- 
tion of  the  spermoderm.  Coffee  chaff  and  coffee 
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screenings  are  not  coffee,  and  mixtures  of  these 
with  coffee  are  adulterated  and  misbranded  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Act,  it 
labeled,  sold  or  offered  for  sale  as  coffee. 

“Labeling  of  coffees  produced  in  the  Dutch  East 
Indies.  In  view  of  the  shortage  of  Java  coffee 
the  Bureau  has  been  requested  to  advise  whether 
mixtures  consisting  of  Java  and  Sumatra  may  be 
labeled  as  Java  coffee.  As  stated  in  Food  In- 
spection Decision  82,  coffee  grown  in  Sumatra 
may  be  labeled  either  as  ‘Sumatra’  or  as  ‘Dutch 
East  Indian’  coffee.  The  Bureau  regards  as  mis- 
branding mixtures  of  Mocha  and  Sumatra  coffee 
if  labeled  as  ‘Mocha  and  Java’  coffee.” 

TEA  A CURE  FOR  DISTEMPER 


Memoirs  of  a Jesuit,  Written  in  1098,  Describe  the 
Use  of  Tea  Leaves  to  Offset  Noxious  Qualities 
of  Water  and  for  the  Cure  of  Various 
Forms  of  Distemper 

TV/IEMOIRS  and  observations  of  a curious  na- 
* ture  regarding  the  use  of  tea  in  the  Chinese 
Empire  in  the  early  years  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury are  to  be  found  in  a book  published  in  Lon- 
don in  1698,  containing  letters  written  by  “Louis 
Le  Comte,  Jesuit,  Confessor  to  the  Duchess  of 
Burgundy,  one  of  the  Royal  Mathematicians  and 
Missionary  into  the  Eastern  Countries.” 

The  original  edition  was  published  in  Paris  and 
was  “illustrated  with  figures.”  This  in  itself  is 
a curious  relic,  and  the  second  edition  adds  to  the 
interest  in  the  work,  being  very  much  corrected 
and  containing  “a  map  of  China  and  a table.” 

The  observations  of  the  writer  indicate  that 
tea  was  used  in  the  early  days  of  that  century  as 
much  for  medicinal  purposes  as  for  its  qualities 
as  a beverage.  He  says  : 

“As  to  what  concerns  fountains,  it  were  to  be 
wisht  there  were  more  of  them,  and  better.  ’Tis 
certain  that  their  usual  waters  are  not  good, 
which,  perhaps,  hath  obliged  the  inhabitants,  espe- 
cially in  the’southern  provinces,  to  drink  it  always 
warm ; but  because  warm  water  is  unpalatable  and 
nauseous,  they  bethought  themselves  of  putting 
leaves  of  a tree  to  it,  to  give  it  a gusto.  Those 
of  tea  seemed  to  be  the  best,  and  so  they  fre- 
quently made  use  of  it.  * * * God  Almighty 

would  not  deprive  China  of  that  which  is  neces- 
sary to  life;  so  that  for  to  supply  the  defect  of' 
wells  and  fountains,  which  the  nature  of  the 
ground  hath  made  every  where  salt  and  brackish, 
he  hath  l)een  pleased  to  produce  that  species  of  a 
particular  tree  in  abundance,  whose  leaves  serve 
not  only  to  purge  tlie  waters  from  their  noxious 
qualities,  but  also  to  make  them  wholsome  and 
pleasant. 

“Amongst  these  simples  there  are  two  that  I 
may  speak  of  before  hand;  the  first  is  the  leaf  of 


Thee,  as  they  call  it  in  China ; they  are  very  much 
divided  in  their  opinions  touching  the  properties 
they  ascribe  to  it.  Some  do  maintain  that  it  hath 
admirable  ones ; others  that  it  is  but  a fancy  and 
ineer  whim  of  the  Europeans.  * * * In 

China  they  are  subject  neither  to  gout,  sciatica 
nor  stone ; and  many  imagine  that  Thee  preserves 
them  against  all  these  distempers.  The  Tartars 
that  feed  upon  raw  flesh  fall  sick  and  suffer 
continual  indigestions  so  soon  as  ever  they  give 
over  drinking  of  it.  * * * * When  any  one 

is  troubled  with  a vertigo  that  over  charges  the 
brain,  he  finds  himself  extremely  relieved  so 
soon  as  he  accostpms  himself  to  Thee. 

“In  France  there  are  abundance  of  people  that 
find  it  good  for  the  gravel,  crudities,  head-aches, 
nay,  some  pretend  to  have  been  cured  of  the  gout 
by  it,  almost  miraculously,  so  quick  and  sensible 
has  been  its  effect.  All  this  proves  that  Thee  is 
no  chimera  and  conceit.  * * * * 

“Others  find  no  benefit  by  it  neither  in  gout  nor 
sciatica.  A great  many  say  that  it  dries,  makes 
lean,  and  that  it  obstructs ; and  that  if  there  be  no 
good  qualities  in  it,  the  most  part  of  other  leaves 
would  in  a manner  produce  the  same  effect.” 


NO  TAX  ON  COFFEE  OR  TEA 


Congressional  Ways  and  Means  Committee  will  Recom- 
mend that  Cacao  Also  be  Exempt — Advocates 
Increased  Inheritance  Tax  and  Issuance  of 
Bonds  as  Alternative. 


[staff  correspondence] 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  22,  1917. 

1 T has  been  definitely  decided  by  the  Ways  and 
^ Means  Committee  of  the  House  that  it  will  not 
recommend  to  Congress  any  tax  on  tea,  coffee  or 
cacao  (cocoa),  according  to  a statement  by  Chair- 
man Kitchen. 

There  has  been  much  published  during  the  past 
month,  and  many  rumors  to  the  effect  that  in 
raising  the  $300,000,000  needed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, a tax  of  10  cents  per  pound  would  be  placed 
on  cacao,  and  varying  amounts  on  tea  and  coffee. 
Many  members  of  Congress  are  distinctly  opposed 
to  placing  a tax  on  breakfast  beverages,  and  the 
committee  was  of  the  opinion  that  a measure 
jdaclng  a tax  on  these  articles  would  not  be  passed 
liy  Congress. 

It  is  not  known  just  when  the  committee’s  re- 
port will  be  sent  to  the  House,  nor  what  will  be 
done  with  it  there,  but  it  is  understood  that  the 
committee,  in  its  report,  will  recommend  an  in- 
creased inheritance  tax  and  the  issuance  of  bonds 
in  place  of  the  proposed  tax  on  coffee,  tea  and 

L.  M.  L. 


cacao. 


THE  PRACTICAL  COFFEE  ROASTER 

If  A department  discussing  coffee-roasting  problems  and  matters  of  timely 
interest  to  wholesale  coffee  roasters,  with  all  the  news  of  the  field.  Subscribers’ 
questions  of  general  trade  interest  will  be  answered  here  free  of  charge. 


TALKS  TO  COFFEE  BUYERS 


A Series  of  Discussions  of  Coffee  Problems  Designed 
to  be  Helpful  to  Wholesale  and  Retail  Coffee 
Distributers 


By  William  B.  Harris, 

Coffee  Expert,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
New  York 

x\0.  6— FIGHTING  COFFEE  SUBSTITUTES 

Everything  that  has  value  is  certain  to 
meet  with  competition  from  some  substitute 
of  lesser  worth.  Manufacturers  as  well  as  indi- 
viduals are  certain  to  attempt  to  reap  a benefit 
from  a demand,  created  on  merit,  or  a reputation 
established  by  bringing  forward  something  simi- 
lar, and  either  claiming  superior  virtues  for  the 
imitation  or  offering  it  at  a reduction,  possibly 
both. 

Numerous  substitutes  have  been  produced  to  re- 
place coffee,  and  all  sorts  of  claims  have  been 
made  in  connection  therewith.  Some  have  been 
termed  food  beverages,  and  attention  called  to 
their  nutritive  qualities,  which  were  practically 
nil. 

Others  have  violently  attacked  coffee  by  ap- 
pealing to  that  portion  of  the  public  (and  the 
number  is  large)  that  always  has,  or  imagines  it 
has,  something  radically  wrong  with  its  digestive 
or  nervous  system.  It  is  identically  the  same 
method  that  is  employed  by  the  patent  medicine 
vendor. 

Owing  to  the  low  cost  of  the  materials  used, 
in  the  case  of  coffee  substitutes,  cheap  cereals,  or 
cereal  by-products,  sometimes  mixed  with  black 
strap,  the  cheapest  grade  of  molasses,  usually  fed 
to  mules,  a heavy  advertising  campaign  is  possible 
from  the  large  profits  obtainable,  and  this,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  patent  cure-all,  sells  the  product. 

CoFFKE  A Profitable  Product  for  Grocers 
The  coffee  business  during  the  past  hundred 
years  lias  grown  to  one  of  tremendous  volume 
and  importance.  The  beverage  produced  from  the 


little  brown  berry  is  universally  esteemed,  while 
detrimental  effects  from  its  use,  by  normal  in- 
dividuals, has  never  been  proven. 

The  sale  of  coffee  by  the  retail  grocer  has 
always  been  a profitable  part  of  his  business.  In 
fact,  the  returns  have  been  so  very  satisfactory 
that  the  dealer  has  looked  to  his  coffee  depart- 
ment to  maintain  his  average  in  other  directions. 
Further,  as  this  article  was  not  considered  perish- 
able, and  as  demand  was  steady,  he  has,  until  quite 
recently,  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  stimulating 
the  demand  in  order  to  make  certain  he  was 
securing  his  proper  share  of  the  business. 

The  Coffee  Buyer  is  a Steady  Customer 

The  sale  of  any  substitute  kills  the  sale  of  the 
genuine  article,  amount  for  amount.  The  sale  of 
every  pound  of  coffee  substitute  made  by  the 
grocer  means  less  profit  for  his  coffee  depart- 
ment and  the  loss  of  a coffee  customer.  It  also 
makes  for  a shifting  and  uncertain  trade.  It  has 
often  be-en  said  that  the  grocer  who  had  the  coffee 
order  had  a steady  customer,  and  that  without  the 
coffee  the  rest  of  the  business  was  not  sure. 

As  a rule,  those  who  use  coffee  regularly  make 
few  changes,  but  continue  using  the  same  blend 
indefinitely.  On  the  other  hand,  the  user  of  a 
substitute  soon  tires  of  the  unsatisfactory  flavor, 
changes  to  some  other  kind,  and  eventually  gives 
them  up  altogether.  Therefore,  pushing  substi- 
tute leads  first  to  no  coffee  sale,  and  finally  to  no 
sale  of  any  kind. 

Keep  the  Coffee  Department  Up  to  Date 

Meet  the  attack  of  the  substitute  manufacturer 
by  keeping  the  coffee  department  up  to  date.  Sell 
brands  that  have  real  merit,  not  simply  coffee  on 
a price  basis.  Feature  your  own  sjiecial  brand, 
and  talk  coffee  to  every  customer.  Learn  just 
what  are  the  essentials  in  good  coffee  making  and 
the  reason  why  coffee  is  often  poorly  made,  and 
in  conseciuence  unsatisfactory  and  possibly  in- 
jurious. 

With  ammunition  of  this  description  ready  the 
enemy’s  guns  will  be  found  much  less  effective 
than  was  anticipated. 
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COFFEE  QUESTIONS  ANSWERED 


Replies  to  Subscribers  Having  Roasting  Problems 
and  Seeking  Technical  Information 

By  William  B.  Harris 

Coffee  Expert,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

* I HIE  following  questions,  having  reference  to 
^ matters  which  chiefly  concern  the  readers  of 
this  department,  are  answered  here  as  well  as  by 
personal  letter,  because  they  touch  upon  topics 
of  interest  to  coffee  roasters  generally : 

High  and  Low-Priced  Blends 

R.  H.  G.,  Roanoke,  Va.,  writes:  “Could  you 

give  me  a few  good  blends  of  low  and  high- 
priced  coffees  and  the  reasons  for  the  combina- 
tions? Often  we  are  asked  this  question:  ‘Why 
do  you  mix  these  different  coffees?’  With  our 
very  limited  knowledge  of  the  qualities  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  give  a satisfactory  or  intelli- 
gent answer  to  the  customer’s  question.  We  are, 
therefore,  seeking  your  aid  in  the  matter.” 

The  coffees  usually  used  for  low-priced  sellers 
are  Santos  grading  between  four  and  five,  and 
Bourbon  Santos  grading  between  two  and  three. 
The  following  blends  may  answer  your  purposes  : 

Two  parts  Santos  and  i part  Maracaibo;  I/2 
Santos  and  Maracaibo ; Santos,  Mara- 
caibo, Bogota;  1/3  Santos,  1/3  Maracaibo,  1/3 
Bogota ; Santos,  Bogota ; Santos,  J4 
Bogota. 

Either  Santos  or  the  Bourbon  Santos  may  be 
used.  Where  Santos  coffee  is  used  the  result  is 
simply  a smooth  cup.  The  Bourbon  Santos  is  a 
little  different  character,  termed  by  the  trade  acid 
or  winey  acid.  Maracaibos  are  added  to  change 
the  flavor,  giving  more  body. 

Maracaibos  used  to  be  extremely  popular,  as  it 
was  believed  that  an  old-crop  mellow  Maracaibo 
had  a Java  character.  We  have  never  found  this 
to  be  the  case,  but  where  a Santos  taken  alone  is 
flat  a Maracaibo  gives  the  combination  more  snap 
and  usaully  more  color. 

Bogotas  are  used  because  they  are  very  much 
finer  flavor.  They  have  full,  rich  body,  particu- 
larly good  color,  and  a character  that  is  a decided 
improvement  over  other  Santos  alone  or  a com- 
bination of  Santos  and  Maracaibo.  The  backbone 
of  practically  all  restaurant  blends  is  Bogota 
I'offee. 


Coffee  Screenings  and  Cereal  Compocnds 
H.  B.  C.  C.,  Pittsburg,  sends  2 pounds  of  “a 
coffee  compound”  for  anaylsis.  Analyses  in  the 
regular  way  resulted  as  follows  : 

The  packages  contain  a combination  of  coffee 


and  cereal.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  accurately 
a composition  of  this  kind,  because  a large  quan- 
tity of  material  has  become  powdered  in  the  pro- 
cess of  grinding.  The  compound  is  composed  of 
about  four  parts  of  coarse,  ground  material  and 
about  one-part  of  powdered  material.  There  is 
no  evidence  of  chicory.  The  composition  is  50 
to  60  parts  screenings,  or  coffee  grading  below 
an  eight,  and  40  to  50  parts  cereal.  Whether  the 
cereal  is  of  one  kind  or  not  cannot  be  stated.  It 
looks  as  if  a certain  percentage  of  wheat  had 
been  used,  possibly  other  cereals  as  well. 

The  package  has,  undoubtedly,  been  mis- 
branded. It  does  not  contain  coffee  nor  coffee 
compound,  but  a compound  of  coffee  and  cereal ; 
the  printing  should  be  in  the  same  size  type  and 
worded  accordingly.  If  chicory  has  been  used 
then  the  wording  should  be : “A  Compound  of 

Coffee,  Cereal  and  Chicory.”  The  coffee  used 
contains  a heavy  percentage  of  blackjack,  which 
is  objectionable.  A coffee  grading  eight  or  better 
would  not  contain  this  percentage  of  blackjack, 
quakers,  etc.  Therefore,  if  coffee  has  been  used, 
it  would  be  below  grade  permitted  for  importa- 
tion and  interstate  transaction. 

If  roasted  coffee  screenings  have  been  used, 
then  the  package  is  misbranded,  in  that  this  fact 
is  not  stated.  Then  the  printing  should  read,  “A 
Compound  of  Coffee  Screenings  and  Cereal” ; or, 
if  chicory  is  present,  “A  Compound  of  Coffee 
Screenings,  Cereal  and  Chicory.” 

This  is  one  of  the  most  objectionable  packages 
that  has  been  submitted  for  analysis  in  a long 
time. 


HIGHER  COFFEE  PRICES  PREDICTED 
In  a circular  recently  issued  to  the  trade  by  the 
San  Francisco  office  of  W.  R.  Grace  & Co.,  this 
firm  presents  the  following  reasons  for  its  con- 
viction that  higher  coffee  prices  will  prevail:  “If 
war  continues,  the  freight  situation  is  very  apt 
to  become  intolerable  and  will  bring  up  prices 
artificially.  Also,  in  this  case,  Russia  will  prob- 
ably take  quantities  of  coffees  from  this  market. 
In  fact,  inquiries  from  Russia  indicate  their  will- 
ingness to  take  larger  quantities  of  coffees  than 
this  market  will  be  able  to  supply  under  the  best 
conditions.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  peace  should 
be  brought  feasibly  nearer,  the  general  opinion 
points  to  a sharp  advance  of  all  grades.  There 
fore,  we  are  facing  two  factors  for  advance,  one 
artificial  and  one  natural.  But  both  alike  effective. 
Not  to  be  overlooked,  and,  in  fact,  a very  vital 
(juestion  for  the  United  States,  is  the  report  ema- 
nating from  Colombia  that  their  two  crops  are 
seriously  damaged  and  curtailed,  which  would 
bring  Central  American  milds  still  further  ahead 
in  demand.” 


NOT  WITHOUT  HONOR  IN  MICHIGAN 
Emmet  G.  Beeson,  manager  The  National  Grocer  Com- 
pany Mills,  Detroit,  Mich.,  writes:  “I  have,  always  en- 

joyed your  ])aper  very  much,  and  the  work  that  you  are 
doing  in  furthering  the  interests  of  the  trade.” 


Pcbruary,  tqI/ 
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COFFEE  EXCHANGE  ELECTION 


George  W.  Lawrence,  Well  Known  and  Popular  in  the 
Trade,  is  Elected  President  and  Predicts  Higher 
('offee  Prices 


^T'HE  New  York  Coffee  and  Sugar  Exchange 
* held  its  annual  meeting  last  month  and  elected 
the  regular  officers’  ticket  for  the  year.  There 
was  no  opposition  and  the  ninety  votes  were  cast 
for  George  \V.  Lawrence,  president : Joseph  D. 
Pickslay,  vice-president ; and  Furman  T.  Nntt, 
Jr.,  treasurer.  The  hoard  of  managers  elected 
for  two  years  was  A.  C.  Von  Gontard,  Joseph 
Purcell,  B.  L.  Lneder,  IVanklin  \V.  Hopkins, 
Stephen  H.  Dorr  and  .\.  Schierenberg. 

Section  88a,  relating  to  deliveries,  was  amended 
by  vote,  making  it  read : ”The  delivery  within 
such  time  to  be  at  seller’s  option  upon  seven, 
eight  or  nine  da}’s’  notice  to  buyer.” 

At  a subsequent  meeting  of  the  board  of  gov- 
ernors, Clarence  Housman,  of  A.  A.  Housman  & 
Co.,  and  Leopold  S.  Bache,  of  J.  S.  Bache  & Co., 
were  chosen  members  to  fill  the  vacancies  caused 
by  the  election  of  Messrs.  Pickslay  & Nutt  as 
officers. 

Mr.  Lawrence’s  Honors  Well  jMerited 
George  W.  Lawrence  is  a popular  choice  as 
president  of  the  Exchange.  The  honor  was  well 
merited,  as  he  has  served  the  organization  for 
seven  years  in  an  official  capacity,  being  vice- 
jmesident  for  the  past  three  years  and  was  for 
several  years  a member  of  the  board  of  gov- 
ernors. 

Mr.  Lawrence  heads  the  New  York  coffee 
brokerage  and  commission  firm  known  as  George 
\V\  Lawrence  & Co.,  with  offices  at  87  Front 
street.  He  is  well  known  to  the  trade  and  en- 
jo>-s  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  green 
coffee  salesmen  in  the  U^nited  States.  He  made 
his  start  at  the  age  of  twelve  years  as  an  office 
boy  and  his  present  high  place  in  the  coffee  trade 
has  been  reached  solely  through  his  own  initiative. 

George  W.  Lawrence  & Co.  represent  Naumann 
Gepp  & Co.,  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  coffee 
exporting  houses  m Santos : also  Maurice  Reis, 
of  Aden,  Arabia,  the  well-known  Mocha  coffee 
house,  as  well  as  Vivacqua  & Trmoas,  coffee  ex- 
porters at  Victoria,  Brazil. 

Mr.  Lawrence  says  he  has  in  mind  no  radical 
changes  in  policy  for  the  conduct  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Exchange.  He  expects  to  carry  out  the 
constructive  work  initiated  by  his  predecessor, 
Wm.  Bayne,  Jr.  He  is  extremely  optimistic  re- 
garding the  future  of  the  Exchange  and  says 
that  the  addition  of  sugar  gave  its  growth  a de- 
cided impetus. 


New  President  Predicts  Higher  Coffee  Prices 

Mr.  Lawrence  is  of  the  opinion  that  peace  is 
certain  to  bring  about  a considerable  increase  in 
the  price  of  coffee.  He  bases  this  belief  on  the 
assumption  that  not  only  the  warring  nations, 
but  also  the  neutral  countries  will  be  willing 
buyers  of  coffee  as  soon  as  peace  is  declared. 
Stocks  are  practically  wiped  out  in  the  countries 
at  war,  and  they  are  extremely  low  in  the  other 
European  countries,  owing  to  their  inability  to 
get  coffee  because  of  shipping  complications. 

When  asked  about  his  views  on  the  matter  of 
a proposed  tariff  on  coffee,  he  said  he  could  see 
no  good  reason  wh}'  a tax  should  not  be  placed 
on  coffee  if  deemed  advisable,  explaining  that 
coffee  is  comparatively  cheap  at  the  present  time 
and  it  would  not  be  any  great  burden  to  the  coffee 
consumer  if  a tax  were  applied.  He  doubted, 
however,  if  the  present  administration  would  de- 
cide to  place  a tax  on  coffee. 


REPARATION  FOR  COFFEE  FREIGHTS 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  21,  1916. — The  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  has  allowed  the  fol- 
lowing reparation  on  excessive  coffee  freights  : 
Cheek,  Neal  Coffee  Company  vs.  the  Louisville 
& Nashville  Railroad.  A refund  of  $55-43  for  un- 
reasonable rate  collected  on  ten  carloads  of  coffee 
shipped  from  New  Orleans,  La.,  to  Nashville, 
Tenn.  Fletcher  & Wilson  Grocery  Company  vs. 
the  Louisville  & Nashville  Railroad.  A refund  of 
$73.42  for  excessive  charges  collected  on  fifteen 
carloads  of  coffee  from  New  Orleans,  La.,  to 
Nashville.  Tenn.  Colonial  Sugars  Company  vs, 
the  Louisville  & Nashville  Railroad.  A refund 
of  $87.04  for  excessive  charges  on  seventeen  car- 
loads of  sugar  shipped  from  Gramercy,  La.,  to 
Nashville,  Tenn.  Pacific  Coast  Condensed  Milk 
Company  vs.  the  Oregon-Washington  Railroad  &: 
Navigation  Company.  A refund  of  $70.36  for 
unreasonable  rate  charged  on  one  carload  of  con- 
densed milk  from  Chehalis,  Wash.,  to  Baker. 
Ore.  Steinwender-Stoffregen  Coffee  Company  vs. 
Morgan’s  Louisiana  & Texas  Railroad  and  S.  S. 
Co.  et  al.  A refund  of  $88.42  for  unreasonable 
rate  applied  on  carload  of  coffee,  forwarded  from 
New  Orleans,  La.,  to  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


TO  DISCUSS  PUBLICITY  CAMPAIGN 
The  joint  publicity  committee  of  the  National 
Coffee  Roasters’  Association  and  the  green  cof- 
fee men  will  hold  a meeting  in  New  York  about 
the  middle  of  February,  at  which  the  proposed 
national  coffee  publicity  campaign  will  be  dis- 
cussed. 
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LESS  PORTO  RICAN  EXPORTS 

Conditions  in  the  Island  were  Less  Favorable  During 
the  Past  Year — Quantity  of  Coffee  Shipped  was 
the  Smallest  Since  1909 


[from  a staff  correspondent] 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  28,  1916. 

CONDITIONS  in  the  coffee  trade  of  Porto 
Rico  were  less  favorable  during  the  past  year, 
according  to  the  annual  report  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs. 

“Though  the  export  price  improved  over  the 
low  figure  of  1915,”  says  the  report,  “the  quan- 
tity was  the  smallest  since  1909,  and  the  value  of 
$5,049,283  fell  over  $2,000,000  below  that  of  1915. 
Shipments  to  the  United  States,  after  having  as- 
sumed some  importance  in  1915,  have  declined 
again  to  nominal  proportions.” 

According  to  the  figures  for  1916  there  were 
32,144,283  pounds  of  coffee  exported,  valued  at 
$5,049,283,  or  an  average  of  15.71  cents  per 
pound,  as  against  51,125,620  pounds,  valued  at 
$7,082,791,  at  13.^  cents  per  pound  for  the  pre- 
vious year.  Of  the  amount  exported  in  1916  only 
509,158  pounds,  valued  at  $77,965,  were  sent  to 
this  country  at  15.31  cents  per  pound. 

The  import  trade  of  Porto  Rico  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1916,  amounted  to  $38,951,156, 
which  is  an  increase  of  $5,066,860  over  the  pre- 
vious year,  and  was  confined  almost  entirely  to 
imports  from  the  United  States.  L.  M.  L. 


PORTO  RICO  COFFEE’S  MERITS 
Porto  Rico  coffee,  at  least  the  better  grades, 
is  worthy  of  attention,  according  to  William  B. 
Harris,  coffee  expert  for  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. In  talking  of  the  product  of  that  island 
and  the  proposed  movement  to  increase  its  mar- 
ket in  the  Lhiited  States,  he  said : 

“The  better  grades  of  Porto  Rico  coffee  are 
valuable.  They  have  a heavy  body,  a good  flavor, 
are  big,  handsome  beans  and  are  good  roasters. 
The  lowland  coffees  are  not  good,  as  they  have  a 
metallic  character  that  is  unpleasant.  Porto  Rico 
coffee  is  being  used  here,  to  a limited  extent,  in 
a number  of  blends  which  are  hard  to  match.  The 
trouble  in  the  past,  as  at  present,  is  the  price. 
Porto  Rico  coffee  will  command  a higher  price 
on  the  Continent  than  here,  and  under  normal 
conditions  the  best  grades  would  be  shipped  there, 
while  the  medium  and  poorer  grades  would  come 
to  the  United  States,  with  unsatisfactory  results. 
Cuba  is  now  taking  the  lowest  grades.” 


ENGLAND’S  COFFEE  CONSUMPTION 
The  small  increase  in  the  consumption  of  cof- 
fee and  chicory  in  England  in  1915  was  not  main- 
tained during  1916,  and,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the 
consumption  last  year  -fell  below  the  amount 
used  in  1914.  Cacao  also  suffered  a decline  in 
consumption,  and  while  not  so  marked  as  the 
above  products,  was  rather  substantial  in  the 
home  manufactured  and  imported  preparations. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  actual  importations  of 
chicory  last  year  amounted  only  to  about  40  per 
cent  of  the  quantity  taken  for  home  consump- 
tion and  export.  It  was  also  estimated  that  the 
chicory  stock  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  year 
was  only  about  38  per  cent  of  that  recorded  at 
the  end  of  1915. 


T.  C.  C.  SUSPENDS  COFFEE  RATES 
Washington,  D.  C.,  January  27,  1917. — The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  suspended 
until  July  29  the  operation  of  certain  items  ap- 
pearing in  I.  C.  C.  tariffs  of  W.  P.  Emerson, 
agent.  These  suspended  items  provide  for  the 
withdrawal  of  commodity  rates  on  coffee,  less 
than  carloads,  from  New  Orleans  and  points  tak- 
ing the  same  rates  to  various  destinations  north 
of  the  Ohio  River  and  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  the  operation  of  which  were  suspended 
from  October  i,  1916,  until  January  29,  1917,  by 
an  order  previously  entered  in  this  proceeding. 


NAVY  CONTRACT  FOR  J.  ARON  & CO. 

[from  a staff  correspondent] 
Washington.  D.  C.,  Jan.  10,  1917. — J.  Aron  & 
Co.,  of  New  York  City,  has  been  awarded  the 
contract,  at  $108,600,  for  furnishing  the  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard  with  1,000,000  pounds  of  green  coffee. 
Bids  were  opened  for  this  coffee  on  January  3 
by  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  Navy 
Department,  and  the  other  bids  received  included 
William  A.  Jamison,  of  New  York,  at  $.1094  per 
pound;  A.  C.  Israel  at  $.1093,  and  Leon  Israel  & 
Bro.  at  $.1098.  L.  M.  L. 


EXCHANGE  RESTORES  SALES  RECORD 
Elimination  of  the  official  record  of  sales  on 
the  Coffee  Exchange  has  not  met  with  favor,  and 
the  executive  committee  ordered  a return  to  the 
old  method  of  reporting  quantities  of  sales.  As 
formerly,  these  will  be  kept  by  the  employees, 
but  the  sale  will  be  made  between  the  brokers. 
Any  corrections  on  the  call  will  be  referred  to 
the  floor  committee  for  adjustment.  In  March. 
T913,  the  secret  plan  was  tried  and  lasted  four 
days. 


THE  PRACTICAL  TEA  MAN 

^ A Department  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  tea  problems  of  importance 
to  the  trade,  with  the  news  of  the  tea  packing  and  jobbing  field.  ^ Subscribers’ 
questions  of  general  trade  interest  will  be  answered  here  free  of  charge. 


TALKS  TO  TEA  BUYERS 


A Series  of  Discussions  of  Tea  Problems  Designed 
to  be  Helpful  to  Wholesale  and  Retail  Tea 
Distributers 


Bv  S.  Livingston  Davis 

New  York 

No.  6— HOW  TO  HANDLE  BULK  TEAS 

There  is  absolutely  no  doubt  that  the  demand 
for  package  tea  is  constantly  increasing,  and 
will  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  conditions  in  the 
tea  market  remain  anywhere  near  the  normal. 
The  most  convincing  arguments  in  the  mind  of 
the  retailer  in  favor  of  this  form  of  distribution 
are  saving  of  time  and  trouble  in  weighing  and 
wrapping,  the  avoidance  of  loss  of  weight  from 
the  numerous  weighings,  the  comparative  fresh 
and  sanitary  condition  of  the  tea,  the  benefit  of 
the  advertising  and  the  fact  that  ability  and  repu- 
tation are  back  of  the  package  goods  he  is  hand- 
ling. These  arguments,  and  some  others  in  favor 
of  the  packets,  have  convinced  many  dealers,  so 
that  now  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a store  where 
no  bulk  tea  is  carried  at  all. 

At  present  everything  that  goes  into  the  work 
of  putting  up  packages  has  had  a big  increase — in 
cost,  tins,  cans,  paper,  printing,  cardboard,  lead, 
labor,  etc.  All  these  have  contributed  their  share 
toward  the  increased  cost  of  packing,  until  at  the 
present  time  a fair  estimate  of  the  cost  of  putting 
up  a good  54-pound  package  in  tin  or  lead,  in- 
cluding shipping  case,  is  about  lo  cents  per  pound. 

20  Cents  a Pound  More  for  Tea  in  Packets 

It  is  obvious  that  those  concerns  who  advertise 
extensively  must  add  the  cost  of  their  advertising 
to  the  cost  of  their  product,  so  let  us,  for  argu- 
ment sake,  say  that  lo  cents  per  pound  will  cover 
this  outlay.  We  then  find  that  the  dealer,  and 
consequently  the  consumer,  should  be  paying 
about  20  cents  per  pound  more  for  packets  than 
the  price  at  which  he  could  purchase  an  equal 
grade  of  bulk  tea,  presuming  he  is  a judge  of  tea 
and  a good  buyer. 

With  the  additional  cost  of  packing,  and  the 
advancing  cost  of  the  tea  itself,  the  proprietors 


of  the  package  brands  will  be  compelled  to  do 
business  at  a less  profit  than  they  are  accustomed 
to  make,  to  reduce  the  quality  of  their  tea,  or  to 
advance  their  prices.  The  only  logical  action  to 
take  under  the  circumstances  is  to  charge  the 
advance,  and  some  have  already  taken  this  step. 

May  Revert  to  Selling  Tea  in  the  Hulk 

Rather  than  ask  their  customers  to  pay  more 
for  their  tea  many  wise  retailers  will  undoubtedly 
revert  to  the  old  way  of  doing  business  and  sell 
tea  in  bulk,  in  which  event  it  is  well  to  consider 
the  best  way  to  handle  tea  in  this  shape. 

We  in  the  tea  business,  who  call  ourselves  ex- 
perts, frequently  receive  samples  of  tea  taken 
from  retail  dealers  for  the  purpose  of  having  us 
match  them  up,  and  almost  invariably  these 
samples  show  that  the  tea  has  been  exposed  to 
every  odor  in  a grocery  store,  from  maple  sugar 
to  matches.  The  appearance  of  the  leaf  of  these 
samples  often  indicate  that  they  were  once  high- 
grade  teas,  but  by  their  draw  they  show  they  have 
lost  all  their  natural  flavor  and  fragrance. 

Tea  will  absorb  and  retain  indefinitely  any 
foreign  odors  with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  and 
cannot  be  too  carefully  guarded  from  such  in- 
fluence. The  careless  method  of  dispensing  tea 
from  original  packages  kept  under  the  counter 
should  be  utterly  condemned.  It  is  not  safe  or 
sanitary,  and  the  buyer  paying  20  cents  per  pound 
more  for  package  tea  gets  his  money’s  worth. 

Best  Methods  for  Preserving  and  Blending 

The  best  method  is  the  old  one  of  shelf  canis- 
ters, as  near  air-tight  as  possible,  holding  a full 
original  package  of  tea.  These  should  be  care- 
fully cleaned  every  time  they  are  emptied,  and 
then  when  the  original  chest  is  opened  it  should 
he  all  dumped  into  the  canister.  Tea  keeps  all 
right  in  the  original  chest,  half-chest  or  box  lined 
with  lead,  but  when  the  lead  has  once  been  broken 
it  is  no  longer  a safe  protection. 

l"or  his  “mixed  tea”  customer  the  dealer  should 
have  one  or  more  canisters,  and  make  up  a canis- 
ter full  of  each  blend  at  a time,  weighing  the  pro- 
portions carefully  and  allow  the  mixture  to  stand 
for  a month  or  so  before  iiutting  it  out,  so  that 
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the  rtavors  of  the  different  component  parts  may 
become  merged  and  no  particular  character  or 
flavor  predominant.  The  haphazard  method  of 
mixing  tea  in  the  scoop  of  the  scale  will  not  give 
the  consumer  satisfaction,  because  every  cup  of 
tea  made  from  that  sort  of  a combination  has  a 
different  taste,  so  that  he  is  never  a satisfied  cus- 
tomer but  always  in  the  frame  of  mind  ready  to 
make  a change  at  the  least  suggestion. 


REAPPOINTMENT  OF  U.  S.  TEA  BOARD 
[from  a staff  correspondent! 

Washington,  D.  C.,  January  ii,  1917. — An- 
nouncement was  made  to-day  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  of  the  reappointment  of  the  Tea 
Board.  The  Board  now  consists  of : J.  J.  Mc- 
Namara, of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ; H.  G.  Woodworth, 
of  Boston,  Mass. ; Arthur  T.  Hellyer,  of  Chicago, 
111.;  C.  E.  Wyman,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  E.  R. 
Rogers,  of  Tacoma,  Wash. ; George  W.  Caswell, 
of  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  and  George  F.  Mitchell, 
the  Supervising  Tea  Examiner.  Two  representa- 
tives are  from  the  West,  two  from  the  Central 
States,  two  from  the  East,  and  the  seventh,  the 
direct  representative  of  the  government,  from  the 
South.  As  the  Board  is  now  constituted  there  are 
three  members  from  the  importing  trade,  three 
from  the  jobbing  and  wholesale  trade,  and  a direct 
representative  of  the  government.  L.  M.  L. 


TEA  SWEEPINGS  DUTY  UPHELD 
[from  a staff  correspondent] 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  20,  1917. — The  United 
States  Court  of  Customs  Appeals  has  handed 
down  its  decision  relative  to  the  importation  of 
tea  sweepings  Iw  the  Monsanto  Chemical  Com- 
pany and  G.  W.  Sheldon  & Co.  Tea  sweepings, 
mixed  with  a percentage  of  lime  and  asafoetida 
for  the  purpose  of  precluding  their  use  as  tea, 
were  classified  by  the  collector  of  customs  as  tea 
sweepings,  and  duty  was  assessed  on  the  full 
weight  of  the  mixture  at  i cent  per  pound.  In 
protesting  to  the  collector  the  importers  set  up  the 
claim  that  duty  should  have  been  taken  by  the 
collector  on  the  weight  of  the  goods  less  the 
weight  of  the  lime  and  asafoetida,  and  that  no 
duty  at  all  should  have  been  imposed  on  the  lime 
or  asafoetida. 

The  Board  of  General  Appraisers  held  that  the 
importers  were  right,  and  that  the  collector  should 
assess  duty  on  tea  sweepings  “less  the  amount  of 
lime  shown,  and  upon  the  lime  as  provided  for  in 
the  statute.’’  The  Government  appealed.  The 
court,  in  its  opinion,  reversed  the  opinion  of  the 
Board  and  upheld  the  decision  of  the  collector  of 
the  port. 


TEA  ARRIVhJS  FROM  THE  FAR  EAST 
[special  correspondence] 

San  Francisco,  Jan.  16,  1917. — The  Japanese 
• steamship  Tenyo  Marti  has  arrived  from  the  Far 
East  with  4,874  chests  of  tea  in  her  cargo.  The 
Pacific  Mail  steamship  Venezuela  has  arrived  here 
with  a cargo  from  China  which  includes  632  cases 
of  tea. 


PHILADELPHIA  CHAIN  MERGER 

Negotiations  are  said  to  be  under  way  for  the 
consolidation  of  the  Acme  Tea  Company,  the 
Childs  Company,  Robinson  & Crawford,  Bell  & 
Co.  and  the  Dunlop  Company  in  Philadelphia. 
If  the  deal  goes  through  it  is  said  there  will  be 
a systematic  elimination  of  unnecessary  stores  and 
new  ones  opened.  The  merger  will  include  662 
stores  in  Philadelphia,  54  in  Camden.  N.  J.,  and 
569  outside  these  limits. 


SUMATRA’S  NEW  TEA  INDUSTRY 

The  world’s  supply  of  tea  has  been  increased 
by  the  large  crop  raised  and  shipped  by  Sumatra. 
The  new  product  of  the  island  is  accepted  by  some 
buyers  in  the  London  market  as  being  preferable 
in  quality  to  that  of  Java.  The  yield  last  year  is 
estimated  at  about  2,000,000  pounds. 


CHINA  TEAS  IN  ENGLAND 

There  has  been  a great  shortage  of  tonnage  in 
the  trade  between  the  Far  East  and  England, 
and  as  a result  there  was  a considerable  falling- 
off  in  the  amount  of  China  teas  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1916.  Not  since  the  year  1910 
has  there  been  such  a decrease  in  consumption 
there  as  was  shown  last  year.  McMeekin  & Co., 
of  London,  estimated  the  stock  of  China  teas  in 
bond  on  Dec.  31,  1916,  as  equal  to  65  per  cent  of 
the  total  home  and  export  deliveries  during  the 
year. 


DECREASE  IN  CEYLON’S  TEA  CROP 

Owing  to  the  unfavorable  conditions  which  pre- 
vailed for  long  stretches  at  a time  in  1916,  the 
tea  producers  of  Ceylon  found  it  impossible  to 
equal  the  big  3delds  of  1915.  About  15,000,000 
pounds  less  were  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom 
in  1916  than  in  the  year  previous.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  France,  to  which  country  an  increased 
quantity  was  sent,  less  tea  was  exported  to  most 
of  the  other  consuming  countries.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  was  a decrease  in  the  1916  crop  of 
about  TO.000,000  pounds. 


THE  PRACTICAL  SPICE  MAN 

If  A department  containing  matter  of  special  interest  to  Spice  Importers, 
Spice  Grinders  and  Spice  Dealers;  also  the  news  of  the  Spice  Trade. 


TO  DISCUSS  SPICE  STANDARDS  STRAITS  SPICES  FOR  U.  S. 


Department  of  Agriculture  Anxious  to  Obtain  Definite 
and  Accurate  Information  on  Composition,  Stand- 
ards and  Descriptive  Terms  or  Names  of 
Various  Condiments 


y 

Washington,  1).  C.,  January  29,  1917. 

There  will  be  a public  hearing  on  definitions 
and  standards  for  spices,  peppers,  mustard 
and  other  condiments,  with  the  exception  of  vine- 
gars and  salt,  on  February  12.  according  to  an 
announcement  by  Secretary  Houston,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  The  joint  committee 
on  Definitions  and  Standards  representing  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Association  of 
Official  Chemists  and  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Dairy,  Food  and  Drugs  Officials,  will  conduct 
the  hearing  and  have  issued  an  invitation  to  all 
persons  interested  to  attend,  or  if  not  able  to 
be  present,  anyone  may  present  their  views  in 
writing  to  the  secretary  of  the  committee  on  or 
before  the  date  set  for  the  hearing. 

To  Determine  Definitions  and  Standards 
The  committee  desires  to  obtain  from  the  trade 
and  others,  definite  and  accurate  information  con- 
cerning the  composition,  standards  and  descrip- 
tive terms  or  names  of  the  various  condiments, 
other  than  vinegar  and  salt,  on  the  American 
market,  so  that  appropriate  definitions  and  stand- 
ards may  be  determined  and  presented  to  the 
three  associations  for  approval. 

Tentative  definitions  and  standards  have  been 
prepared  by  the  committee  and  they  will  be  dis- 
cussed at  the  hearing,  which  will  be  held  in  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry. 


JAPAN’S  BIG  RICE  CROP 

A supplementary  official  report  says  that  the 
rice  crop  of  Japan  for  1916  is  56,377,354  koku 
(288,651,540  bushels).  This  is  above  the  average 
by  4,266,762  koku  (21,845,821  bushels),  and  is 
larger  than  any  rice  crop  for  the  last  ten  years 
with  the  exception  of  the  record  crop  of  1914, 
which  amounted  to  56,006,541  koku  (291,873,490 
bushels). 


Large  Percentage  t)f  Purchases  Shipped  Direct 
to  the  LTnited  States  to  Avoid  Intervention 
of  the  London  Dealers 


[staff  correspondence] 

Singapore,  Dec.  3,  1916. 

INCREASED  exports  from  Singapore  during 
* the  past  year  do  not  mean  that  production  has 
increased  in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  for  practically 
all  pepper  that  is  marketed  in  Singapore  originates 
in  Sumatra,  Borneo  and  the  Celebes.  It  does  in- 
dicate, however,  that  to  some  extent  the  inter- 
vention of  the  London  dealers  is  being  avoided 
in  a large  percentage  of  purchases  for  the  United 
States,  which  are  being  bought  and  shipped  direct. 

Exports  of  tapioca  in  1915  show  an  increase 
over  the  two  previous  years,  due  to  the  increased 
demand  in  the  United  States.  There  was  an  in- 
crease of  100  per  cent  over  1913  and  137  per 
cent  over  1914  in  the  direct  exports  to  the  United 
States  in  1915.  The  accompanying  table  gives 
comparisons  of  some  of  the  exports  from  Singa- 
pore to  the  United  States  for  the  three  years  1913, 
1914  and  1915,  according  to  invoices  certified  at 
the  American  Consulate  General.  Another  table 


shows  the  increase  of  exports  from  Penang  to  the 
United  States,  according  to  value,  of  1915  over 
1914. 

SINGAPORE  EXPORTS 


TO  UNITED  STATES 


Articles  1913 

Gloves  1,000 

Coconuts  105 

Coffee  20,326 

Nutmegs  40,466 

Nuts,  Penang 507 

Pepper : 

Black  249,820 

Long  3,207 

White  334,189 

.Sago : 

l^'lour  204,434 

Pearl  1,510 

Tapioca : 

Flake  2,156 

h'lour  

Pearl  


1914 

1,602 


9,902 

43,626 


315,119 


381,275 


137,342 

3,422 


1915 

'43,9^3 

336,361 

.5’25',863 

224,281 


2,091 

3,045 


EXPORTS  FROM 

PENANG  TO  UNITED 

STATES 

Articles 

1914 

1915 

Cloves  . . 

$9,993 

$20,755 

.Mace  . . . 

17,739 

10,109 

Nutmeg  . 

9,384 

4,613 
5,81  1 

I’atchouli 

leaves  . . . . 

14,566 

Pepper: 

Black 

128,047 

301,364 

White 

128,841 

205,405 

'I'apioca  . 

266,105 

256,935 

THE  PRACTICAL  EXTRACT  MAKER 

f A department  devoted  to  interests  of  manufacturers  of  Flavoring  Ex- 
tracts, Perfumes  and  Toilet  Preparations. 


BUYING  SUPPLIES 


Little  Talks  on  the  Origin  of  the  More  Important 
Raw  Materials,  with  Simple  Instructions  for  Iden- 
tifying Them  and  Establishing  Their 
Claims  to  Purity 


By  Dr.  V.  A.  Fryer 
No.  2— OIL  OF  LEMON 

/^IL  of  lemon  is  obtained  from  the  fruit  of  the 
lemon  tree  (Citrus  Limonum).  The  lemon 
tree  in  its  wild  state  is  a native  of  the  north- 
western part  of  India,  where  it  is  found  in  the 
forests  up  to  an  altitude  of  4,000  feet.  It  is  now 
cultivated  in  almost  all  tropical  and  sub-tropical 
countries,  in  Spain,  Portugal,  some  parts  of 
Australia,  and  particularly  in  Sicily  and  the 
southern  part  of  Italy.  It  forms  a small  tree 
about  10  to  15  feet  high,  with  short,  irregular 
branches.  The  flowers  are  purplish-pink  with  a 
sweet  odor.  The  fruit,  which  is  too  well  known 
to  need  description,  is  the  source  of  the  oil 
used  in  the  flavoring  extract  of  lemon.  This  oil 
occurs  in  numerous  oil  cells  imbedded  in  the  outer 
rind  of  the  fruit,  giving  it  that  somewhat  rough 
and  uneven  appearance  with  which  every  one  is 
familiar. 

The  fruit  is  gathered  while  still  green,  the  finest 
specimens  being  selected  and  packed  in  cases  for 
export.  The  remainder  is  used  for  the  manu- 
facture of  the  oil  and  juice.  This  industry  is 
carried  on  chiefly  in  the  island  of  Sicily;  at  Reg- 
gio in  the  mainland  of  Italy,  also  at  Mentone  and 
Nice  in  France.  Some  oil  is  produced  in  Cali- 
fornia, but  apparently  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
seriously  affect  the  importations  from  abroad. 

The  oil  is  obtained  by  expression  by  several 
different  methods,  the  'principal  one  being  the 
time-honored  manner  (used  in  Sicily)  of  pressing 
the  outer  surface  of  the  peel  (after  separation 
from  the  pulp)  against  a flat  sponge  held  in  the 
l)alm  of  the  left  hand  and  wrapped  around  the 
forefinger.  The  oil  cells  in  the  rind  yield  up  their 
oil  to  the  sponge,  which,  when  filled,  is  squeezed 
into  an  earthen  vessel  with  a capacity  of  about 
three  pints. 


A method  employed  in  France  to  obtain  a very 
fine  oil  is  known  as  the  ecuelle  process.  The 
ecuelle  is  a bowl-shaped  vessel  armed  with  sharp 
projections  or  spikes.  Attached  to  the  bottom  is 
a hollow  handle,  closed  at  the  bottom  and  serving 
as  a reservoir  for  the  oil  as  the  fruit  is  rubbed 
over  the  spikes  by  the  workman.  When  full  it 
is  emptied  into  another  vessel  and  the  oil  allowed 
to  separate  from  the  watery  liquid  mixed  with 
it.  A further  quantity  of  oil  is  obtained  by  im- 
mersing the  bruised  lemons  in  hot  water  and  col- 
lecting the  oil  which  separates  and  floats. 

An  oil  may  also  be  obtained  by  grating  the 
outer  rind  completely  off  and  distilling  the  grated 
portion  with  water. 

The  oil  obtained  by  expression  is  a pale,  yellow 
liquid,  having  the  true  fragrant  odor  of  the 
lemon;  that  obtained  by  distillation  is  inferior  in 
fragrance  and  almost  colorless. 

An  Analysis  of  Oil  of  Lemon 

Oil  of  lemon  has  a specific  gravity  of  0.851  to 
0.855  at  25.  degrees  C.  (77  degrees  F.).  It  rotates 
the  plane  of  polarized  light  to  the  right ; its  optical 
rotation  should  not  be  less  than  + 60  degrees  at 
above  temperature. 

Its  main  flavoring  constituent  is  citral  (of 
which  it  contains  from  4 to  8 per  cent).  Small 
quantities  of  citronellal  and  an  ester  of  geraniol 
are  also  present.  Over  90  per  cent  of  oil  consists 
of  terpenes,  which  are  of  no  value  as  flavoring 
agents ; in  fact,  it  is  to  the  oxidation  of  these 
constituents  that  the  deterioration  of  the  oil  is 
mainly  due. 

A terpeneless  oil  of  lemon  is  manufactured 
from  the  natural  oil,  and  many  manufacturers 
prefer  to  use  it;  particularly  in  the  making  of 
terpeneless  extract  of  lemon  and  also  for  soluble 
extract  of  lemon  for  bottlers’  use. 

Citral  is  also  obtained  from  oil  of  lemongrass, 
of  which  it  constitutes  from  70  to  85  per  cent. 
This  should  not  be  used  in  the  making  of  extract 
of  lemon  or  terpeneless  extract  of  lemon,  as  the 
standards  of  purity  for  these  extracts  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  require 
the  use  only  of  oil  of  lemon  or  citral  derived 
from  oil  of  lemon. 
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The  lemongrass  product  or  synthetic  citral  is 
largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  imitation  ex- 
tract of  lemon  for  cheap  trade. 

Adulterants 

Oil  of  lemon  is  sometimes  adulterated  with 
fixed  oils  or  alcohol.  Methods  for  their  detection 
were  given  in  the  January  article. 

A more  frequent  adulteration  is  highly  rectified 
oil  of  turpentine,  which  is  difficult  of  detection 
owing  to  its  similar  chemical  composition  and 
specific  gravity.  One  of  the  tests  for  this  oil  is 
the  turpentine  odor  produced  when  the  adulterated 
oil  is  evaporated  from  a warmed  piece  of  blotting 
paper. 

The  most  troublesome  and  difficult  adulterant 
to  detect,  however,  is  the  use  of  terpene  left  after 
the  extraction  of  the  citral  from  the  oil  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  terpeneless  oil. 

The  exhausted  oil  recovered  from  terpeneless 
extract  made  by  washing  the  natural  oil  with 
alcohol  and  water  is  also  used  as  an  adulterant, 
and  is  equally  difficult  to  detect. 

How  TO  Keep  the  Oil  Sweet 

1.  Store  the  oil  in  bottles,  completely  filled, 
well  stoppered  and  in  a cool,  dark  place. 

2.  For  every  pound  of  oil  add  one  ounce  of 
alcohol  and  shake  well ; then  add  one  ounce  of 
water  and  shake  again.  On  standing,  the  mixture 
of  acohol  and  water  will  separate  at  the  bottom 
of  the  bottle,  where  it  may  remain  until  the  oil 
is  used.  An  occasional  shake  up  when  the  bottle 
is  opened  for  use  will  do  no  harm. 

To  Restore  the  Fragrance 

Oil  of  lemon  being  naturally  free  from  oxygen 
absorbs  the  same  rapidly  when  exposed  to  the 
air,  either  by  being  left  in  an  open  or  imperfectly 
closed  vessel  or  being  stored  in  a container  only 
partly  filled.  Such  oil  acquires  a disagreeable 
odor  and  taste,  rendering  it  totally  unfit  for  use 
in  food  products. 

When  the  deterioration  has  not  proceeded  too 
far  it  may  be  improved,  but  can  never  be  entirely 
restored  to  its  original  fragrance.  A good  way, 
and  one  quite  generally  employed,  is  to  shake  the 
oil  with  warm  water,  letting  it  separate  and  draw- 
ing off  the  oil  by  means  of  a siphon.  Repeat  this 
several  times,  and  finally  filter  the  oil  through 
paper. 


FRENCH  OLIVE  OIL  EXPORTS 
Exports  of  olive  oil  from  Nice,  France,  de- 
creased in  value  from  $572,218  in  TQ14  to  $491,- 
281  in  1915. 


SUGAR^BROKERS’  ELECTION 


National  Association  Meets  and  Re-Elects  President 
Cameron. — He  Reviews  Work  of  the  Past  Year 
and  Denounces  Short  Selling  as  Tending  to 
Increase  Costs. 


A T the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Asso- 
elation  of  Brokers  of  Refined  Sugar,  held  on 
the  9th  of  January  in  New  York,  President  L.  V. 
B.  Cameron  was  re-elected  to  office.  The  other 
officers  chosen  were : Vice-presidents,  L.  W. 

Minford,  Truman  L.  Palmer,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
H.  C.  Earle,  of  Minneapolis ; treasurer,  J.  D.  Hege- 
man,  Jr.;  corresponding  secretary,  Schuyler  Mil- 
ler ; recording  secretary,  D.  C.  Edsall.  Directors, 
J.  Harvey  Connell,  W.  S.  Elliott,  William  G. 
Daub,  William  W.  Gardiner,  J.  T.  Brown,  L.  C. 
Henry,  Gerard  P.  Tameling,  Ariel  Meinrath,  of 
Chicago;  Fred.  J.  Ham,  Jr. 

In  reviewing  the  work  of  the  past  year  Presi- 
dent Cameron  said : “The  past  year  has  not  been 
without  its  troubles  in  the  sugar  business,  and 
to  the  broker  it  has  been  an  expensive  one.  The 
large  demand  for  sugars  for  export,  together  with 
the  manipulations  in  the  raw  market,  was  respon- 
sible for  a wide  range  of  fluctuations  in  prices.” 
Stop  Placing  Contracts  Without  Authority 
“Some  years  ago,  in  order  to  prevent  the  plac- 
ing of  contracts  without  authority,  the  suggestion 
was  made  that  confirmation  of  all  transactions  be 
made  by  refiners  direct  to  the  buyers.  With  one 
exception  this  has  been  adopted  by  all  refiners, 
and  the  practice  of  placing  contracts  without 
authority  has  practically  been  stopped.  There 
have  been  several  instances  of  questionable  trans- 
actions called  to  my  attention,  however,  and  to 
iassist  the  refiners  in  carrying  out  a system  bene- 
ficial to  all  every  member  of  our  association 
should  use  his  best  efforts  to  have  all  contracts 
confirmed.” 

Short  Sales  Hurt  Legitimate  Business 
In  speaking  of  dealings  in  futures,  Mr.  Cam- 
eron declared  that  when  a corporation  buys  the 
product  of  the  earth,  it  is  done  with  the  idea  of 
preparing  it  for  consumption,  and  any  monetary 
offer  of  settlement  liy  a short  seller  would  be 
preposterous.  The  corporation  wants  the  goods 
and  not  a cash  settlement.  Speculation  in  food- 
stuffs, where  neither  party  to  the  transaction 
intends  to  handle  a bushel  or  pound  of  the  article 
in  question,  results  in  increased  cost  of  living  for 
the  many  and  disorganizes  conditions  of  legiti- 
mate business. 


THE  WHOLESALE  GROCER 

Tf  A department  devoted  to  matters  of  special  interest  to  wholesale  grocers 
packing  cocoa,  rice,  olives,  olive  oil,  preserves,  jams  and  condiments,  in  addition 
to  teas,  coffee  and  spices. 


CHAIN  STORES  ATTACKED 


Xational  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  Asks  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  Take  Action  to  Curb  Pre- 
ferential Prices  Given  by  Manufacturers  Deal- 
ing Direct  with  Favored  Retailers 


An  attack  against  chain  stores  and  mail-order 
houses,  or,  rather,  against  the  preferential 
prices  they  enjoy  at  the  hands  of  manufacturers, 
is  made  by  the  National  Wholesale  Grocers’  As- 
sociation, which  has  urged  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  take  action  to  declare  such  pre- 
ferential sales  to  retailers  who  buy  direct,  “unfair 
trading”  under  the  Sherman,  Clayton  and  Federal 
'I'rade  Commission  acts. 

This  information  is  contained  in  an  official  bul- 
letin of  the  Association,  which  was  issued  when 
it  became  evident  that  a recent  conference  at 
Washington,  between  a committee  of  the  Whole- 
sale Grocers’  Association  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  was  of  considerable  significance  to 
every  jobber  and  independent  retailer  in  the 
country. 

“Notwithstanding  these  statutes,”  says  the  bul- 
letin, “great  monopolies  are  growing  up  in  the 
grocery  trade  of  the  United  States.  Discrimina- 
tion and  unfair  methods  of  competition  are  con- 
tributing to  the  success  of  these  monopolies.” 

Small  Retailer  is  Daily  Losing  Ground 
“To-day  the  great  bulk  of  groceries  is  distrib- 
uted to  consumers  by  the  small  independent  re- 
tail grocer.  The  remainder  of  the  business  is 
handled  by  the  chain  store  and  the  large  retailer. 
But  the  small  independent  retailer  is  daily  losing- 
ground.  He  is  driven  from  the  field  by  the  dis- 
crimination mentioned.” 

The  bulletin  charges  that  some  manufacturers 
are  apparently  willing  to,  and  unquestionably  do, 
sell  direct  to  a few  favored  retailers,  and  by  this 
discrimination  make  it  most  difficult,  and  some- 
times impossible,  for  the  small  retailer,  to  whom 
the  manufacturer^ will  not  sell  direct,- to  meet  the 
competition  of  the  chain  store  or  the  large  re- 
tailer. 

“The  National  Wholesale  Grocers’  .Association 


has,  from  the  time  of  its  organization,  uniformly 
respected  the  government’s  interpretation  of  the 
act  of  July  2,  1890,”  says  the  bulletin,  “ and  has 
not  at  any  time  taken  any  direct  or  indirect  ac- 
tion upon  the  subject  of  the  discrimination  prac- 
ticed by  these  manufacturers  who  rely  upon 
wholesale  grocers  for  the  necessary  service  of 
distributing  the  great  bulk  of  their  output,  but 
nevertheless  sell  a small  percentage  of  their  out- 
put direct  to  favored  retailers ; except  that  on 
December  16,  1916,  Oscar  B.  McGlasson,  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Committee, 
did  most  forcefully  present  this  important  eco- 
nomic and  legal  question  for  consideration  and 
discussion  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.” 
“Following  its  established  policy  in  such  mat- 
ters,” continues  the  bulletin,  “the  Association  has 
now  decided  that  it  will  take  no  further  action 
upon  the  subject  except  in  accordance  with  such 
rulings  and  decisions  as  may  be  issued  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  under  existing  stat- 
utes, as  amended  from  time  to  time  by  Congress.” 


GROCERY  TRADE  DIGEST 

If  The  most  important  news  hap- 
penings of  the  month  boiled  down 
for  busy  readers. 


Mammoth  Food  Show  for  Philadelphia 
I he  Philadelphia  Retail  Grocers’  Association  is 
making  preparations  for  a mammoth  food  show 
in  Horticultural  Hall,  beginning  March  5 and 
ending  March  17.  Many  special  features  will  at- 
tend the  exhibition  in  an  effort  to  encourage 
housewives  to  support  food  products  known  to 
be  pure. 


Metric  Sy.stem  for  R.  C.  Williams  & Co. 

As  a result  of  the  meeting  of  the  American 
-Xssociation  for  Advancement  of  Science  at  Co- 
lumbia University,  in  which  representatives  of  the 
National  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  took  an 
active  part,  the  wholesale  grocery  firm  of  R.  C. 
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Williams  Co..  New  York,  have  adopted  the 
metric  system,  and  have  issued  orders  to  chanj^e 
all  their  1917  labels  so  as  to  state  both  the  stand- 
ard and  metric  terms  of  weight,  measure  and 
numerical  count. 


Shrink.vc.e  IX  Av.mi.abi.e  Src.vR 
The  amount  of  available  sugar  in  the  United 
States  is  the  smallest  total  noted  since  1912.  ac- 
cording to  the  Government  report  on  the  con- 
sumption of  sugar  in  this  country  for  the  past 
calendar  year.  The  heavy  shrinkage  was  caused 
by  the  great  foreign  demand.  The  1916  produc- 
tion was  37,193,000,000  pounds,  compared  with 
41,531,000,000  pounds  in  the  previous  year.  I he 
amount  available  for  consumption  in  the  United 
States  was  591,000,000  pounds  less  than  the 
average  of  the  previous  three  years. 


Test  Case  Against  Frazier  Packing  Company 
The  Frazier  Packing  Company,  of  Elwood,  111., 
has  been  sued  by  the  Federal  Packing  & Preserv- 
ing Company,  of  Boston,  for  $12,000  damages, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  it  did  not  carry  out  the 
terms  of  a contract  for  the  delivery  of  7,500  cases 
of  tomato  catsup,  as  claimed  by  the  former  con- 
cern. The  outcome  of  this  suit  is  being  watched 
by  the  trade,  as  it  is  practically  a test  case  on  con- 
tracts, made  for  future  goods,  where  a packing 
company  failed  to  make  delivery. 


Kansas’  First  “Grocerteria" 

Charles  E.  Marsh  is  putting  the  “Grocerteria” 
idea  into  practice  at  lola,  Kan.,  where  he  is  fitting 
out  the  first  store  of  its  kind  in  that  State.  He 
will  call  it  the  “Basket  Grocery.”  Everything  will 
be  sold  in  packages,  no  clerks  will  be  necessary  to 
wait  on  customers,  and  any  purchaser  desiring 
delivery  of  goods  will  be  charged  for  that  service. 

A basket  counter  will  be  established  at  the  door. 
The  customers  will  take  one  of  these,  pass  through 
a turnstile  and  pick  up  whatever  they  wish  from 
the  schelves,  the  prices  being  marked  on  each 
article.  There  will  be  but  one  exit,  and  as  the 
customers  leave  a clerk  will  check  up  each  pur- 
chase and  issue  checks,  which  will  be  paid  at  the 
cashier’s  desk. 


Grocery  Beats  Drug  Store  to  a One-Cent  Sale 
Grundy  & Hind,  a grocery  concern  at  Dubuque, 
Iowa,  recently  learned  that  a drug  store  was 
about  to  put  on  a “one-cent  sale”  of  coffee — one 
pound  for  35  cents  and  two  pounds  for  36  cents. 
Instead  of  remaining  idle  the  grocers  consulted 
a roaster  who  put  up  a special  blend  of  good 
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(|uality,  for  which  the  grocer  paid  15  cents  a 
pound  and  sold  two  pounds  for  33,  as  a special 
sale,  beginning  two  days  previous  to  that  adver- 
tised by  the  drug  store.  Eighteen  hundred 
pounds  were  sold  in  six  days,  and  while  very 
little,  if  any,  profit  was  realized,  the  firm  had  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  they  had  taken  this 
amount  of  business  away  from  the  cut-rate  drug- 
store, and  the  sale  resulted  in  making  new  trade 
and  new  friends. 


Oppose  State  Food  Markets 
Opposition  to  a New  York  State  Department 
of  Foods  and  Markets,  as  proposed  by  George  W. 
Perkins,  chairman  of  the  Governor’s  market  com- 
mission, is  voiced  by  R.  C.  Williams  & Co., 
dealers  in  food  products  in  this  city.  The  opposi- 
tion is  contained  in  a letter  to  Mr.  Perkins  in  re- 
ply to  a request  for  an  opinion  of  his  report.  The 
letter  stated:  “If  high  prices  were  confined  to 

food  products,  then  it  would  be  different.  But 
in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  all  commodities  are 
high  in  price — steel,  machinery,  cotton,  copper, 
zinc,  in  fact  everything  except  coffee — a Depart- 
ment of  Foods  and  Markets  is  of  no  use,  but 
would  only  be  a source  of  great  expense  to  the 
community — millions — with  no  proportionate  good 
resulting  and  great  probability  of  harm.” 

The  Allied  Food  Merchants’  Association,  com- 
posed of  various  retail  organizations  in  New 
^ ork,  and  formed  to  combat  schemes  for  public 
markets  objectionable  to  the  independent  re- 
tailers, has  also  entered  a protest  to  the  proposed 
market  plans.  In  a letter  to  every  member  of  the 
State  Legislature,  Joseph  Schloss,  president  of 
the  association,  says : “Do  not  be  rushed  into 

socialism  with  your  eyes  shut.” 


TO  CULTIVATE  HAYTIAN  SUGAR 
As  an  outcome  of  the  treaty  recently  executed 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of 
Haiti  for  the  development  of  the  resources  of 
that  island,  a group  of  bankers  in  New  York,  Chi- 
cago and  Cincinnati  have  taken  the  first  step  for 
the  formation  of  the  Haytian-American  Corpora- 
tion, under  the  laws  of  New  York,  and  capital- 
ized at  $6,000,000.  The  company  has  acquired 
control  of  the  railroad,  electric  light  plant,  wharf 
and  warehouses  in  Port  au  Prince,  and  the  elec- 
tric light  property  at  Cape  Haitien,  and  with 
these  facilities  proposes  to  cultivate  and  grind 
sugar  cane  principally  in  the  fertile  plains  of  Cul 
de  Sac  and  Leogane.  To  that  end  the  company 
has  obtained  control  and  ownership  to  more  than 
20,000  acres  of  land  and  will  at  once  install  a 
centrale  with  a capacity  of  2,000  tons  a day. 


TEA  AND  COFFEE  RESEARCH  BUREAU 

department  of  scientific  research  under  the  editors’  direction  in  which 
will  be  found  short,  popularized  reviews  of  current  and  older  ’works  of  a phy- 
siological-chemical character,  fugitive  paragraphs,  references  and  articles  dealing 

with  the  history,  pharmacology  and  technology  of  tea,  coffee  and  spices. 

* 


COFFEE  TRULY  A FOOD 


Protein  Content  is  Wasted  by  Civilized  Man,  but  in 

Concentrated  Food  Ball  Form  African  Savages 
Depend  Upon  it  During  Their  Long  Maraud- 
ing Excursions 

By  F.  Hulton  Frankel,  Ph.  D. 

•"PHE  protein  content  of  cof¥ee,  so  far  as  civi- 
^ lized  man  is  concerned,  is  an  absolute  waste. 
The  only  constituents  of  coffee  that  are  of  value 
as  the  civilized  world  uses  coffee,  are  those  con- 
stituents that  are  water  soluble,  and  can  be  ex- 
tracted readily  with  hot  water.  When  coffee  is 
properly  made,  as  when  made  by  the  French  drip 
method  or  percolated,  the  ground  coffee  only 
comes  in  contact  with  the  hot  water  for  a few 
seconds,  and  so  the  protein,  which  is  not  only 
insoluble  but  coagulates  on  heating,  remains  in 
the  unused  part  of  the  coffee,  the  grounds.  Coffee 
contains  a large  percent  of  protein — 14  per  cent. 
Comparing  this  figure  with  21  per  cent  of  protein 
in  peas,  23  per  cent  in  lentils,  beans  26  per  cent, 
peanuts  24  per  cent,  wheat  flour  about  ii  per 
cent,  and  white  bread  less  than  9 per  cent,  we 
can  see  just  how  much  of  this  valuable  foodstuff 
is  lost  in  coffee. 

Though  civilized  man  does  not  use  this  protein 
content  of  coffee,  in  certain  regions  of  Africa  it 
has  been  put  to  use  in  a very  ingenious  and  effec- 
tive manner.  The  Gallae,  a wandering  tribe  of 
Africa,  and  like  most  of  the  wandering  tribe  of 
savages,  a warlike  one,  find  it  necessary  to  carry 
food  on  their  long  marches  in  a very  concentrated 
form,  as  space  and  weight  must  be  considered. 
Before  starting  on  one  of  their  marauding  excur- 
sions, each  warrior  equips  himself  with  a number 
of  food  balls.  Each  ball  is  about  the  size  of  a 
billiard  ball  and  consists  of  pulverized  coffee, 
held  in  shape  with  fat.  One  ball  constitutes  a 
day’s  ration,  which,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
civilized  man,  would  probably  prove  very  un- 
palatable, but  from  the  purely  physiological  stand- 
point is  not  only  a concentrated  and  efficient 
food,  but  has  the  additional  advantage  that  it  con- 
tains a valuable  stimulant  in  its  caffeine  content, 
which  spurs  the  warrior  on  to  maximum  effort, 


and  so  we  see  that  the  savage  in  the  jungle  of 
Africa  has  solved  two  problems,  the  utilization 
of  coffee  protein  and  the  production  of  a con- 
centrated food. 


TANNIN  AND  CAFFETANNIC  ACID 


Research  Fails  to  Prove  the  Presence  of  These  Con 
stituents  in  the  Coffee  Liquid — Present  Methods 
Are  not  Onlj"  Iffireliable,  but  Also  Misleading 


WHENEVER  a test  is  made  to  determine  the 
value  of  a method  for  making  coffee,  it  is 
usual  to  seek  for  the  percentages  of  tannin,  caf- 
fetannic  acid  (so  called)  and  caffeine  which  are 
contained  in  the  liquid.  Just  what  value  these 
give  the  coffee,  aside  from  the  physiological  effect 
obtained,  is  difficult  to  establish  and  even  the 
physiological  effect  is  a questionable  one  except 
in  the  case  of  caffeine. 

The  Term  “Caffetannic  Acid”  a Misnomer 
The  chemical  methods  used  for  the  determina- 
tion of  caffeine  are  fairly  accurate,  but  when  a 
result  is  given  showing  percentage  of  tannin  and 
caffetannic  acid,  it  is  a question  whether  the 
amounts  are  correct  and  whether  these  constitu- 
ents were  really  contained  in  the  liquid  at  all. 

Gorter  has  shown  that  the  term  caffetannic  acid 
is  a misnomer,  because  the  substance  precipitated 
in  the  usual  chemical  analysis  is  caffeine  potas- 
sium chlorogenate  from  which  the  caffeine  can  be 
separated,  leaving  a final  compound — chlorogenic 
acid.  The  so-called  caffetannic  acid  is,  therefore, 
a mixture  and  means  very  little  when  its  per- 
centage is  used  to  establish  some  important  value. 
What  Becomes  of  Tannin  in  Roasting? 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  green  coffee  contains 
tannin,  but  what  becomes  of  this  compound  when 
the  coffee  is  subjected  to  the  roasting  process? 
It  is  not  likely  that  a degree  of  heat  (which 
caramelizes  nearly  all  of  the  sugar  contained  in 
coffee)  would  not  seriously  affect  the  composition 
of  the  tannin.  This  would  probably  break  down 
to  gallic  or  tannic  acid  or  a large  amount  might 
be  entirely  decomposed.  Granted  that  a part  of 
the  tannin  or  a similar  chemical  compound  re- 
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mains,  can  the  method  used  to  determine  this 
constituent  be  relied  upon  ? The  Lowenthal 
method  which  has  been  used  depends  upon  the 
oxidation  of  all  substances  in  the  liquid  with  the 
“tannin”  and  with  the  “tannin”  removed.  The 
difference  obtained  is  called  tannin  or  gallotannic 
acid.  Anyone  using  this  method  for  coffee  will 
soon  arrive  at  the  uncertainty  of  the  method  and 
a strong  doiil)t  as  to  whether  the  result  obtained 
could  be  called  either  tannin  or  gallotannic  acid. 

It  is  therefore  of  some  importance  that  adequate 
methods  should  be  used  or  invented,  since  results 
which  have  been  looked  upon  as  final  are  either 
incorrect  or  misrepresent  the  names  given  them 

A.  G. 


ROASTED  COFFEE  A GERMICIDE 
One  of  the  properties  of  coffee  that  is  not  gen- 
erally known  is  that  it  has  a bactericidal  action. 
A one-half  per  cent  infusion  of  coffee  will  kill 
the  anthrax  bacilli  in  three  hours,  while  the  viru- 
lent cholera  organism  succumbs  in  four  hours. 
Other  bacteria  are  killed  by  this  strength  infu- 
sion in  two  to  six  days.  This  property  seems  to 
be  possessed  only  by  an  infusion  of  roasted 
coffee. — F.  H.  F. 


COFFEE  PLANTS  EFFECT  ON  RUBBER 

Owing  to  the  generally  prevailing  belief  that 
coffee  planted  between  hevea-trees  injuriously 
affects  the  growth  and  rubber  production  of  the 
hevea-trees,  the  chairman  of  the  Besocki  Experi- 
ment Station,  Java,  David  Birnie,  has  requested 
the  Experiment  Station  to  produce  more  decisive 
proofs.  Trials  have  been  started  on  estates  with 
different  climates  and  at  different  heights. 

To  prevent  losses  caused  by  orders  given  by 
several  boards  of  directors  to  the  managers  to 
remove  the  coffee  from  hevea-plantings,  the 
chairman  made  known  the  following  conclusions, 
conformably  to  the  figures  already  obtained: 

T.  The  inter-planted  coffee  apparently  retards 
the  growth  of  the  hevea-trees  in  some  degree ; 
2,  this  retardation  of  the  growth  depends  upon 
the  planting  distance,  the  method  of  working  em- 
ployed and  the  local  circumstances ; 3,  also  the 
cutting  out  of  the  inter-planted  coffee  sometimes 
very  injuriously  affects  the  rubber  production. 


A KING’S  FONDNESS  FOR  COFb'EE 
The  greatest  coffee  drinker  among  reigning 
monarchs  is  said  to  be  the  King  of  the  Belgians. 
His  majesty  takes  a cup  of  coffee  before  break- 
fast, after  breakfast,  at  his  noonday  meal,  in  the 
afternoon,  after  dinner  and  again  in  the  evening. 


PATENT  OFFICE  RECORJ) 


Patents  Granted,  Applications  Made  for  Trade-Mark 
Registration,  Certificates  Issued,  Labels  and 
Prints  Registered — Renewals  and  Can- 
cellations of  the  Month 


[SPECI.\L  correspondence] 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  r,  1917. 

ERE  follows  a record  of  the  activities  of  the 
^ United  States  Patent  Office  during  the  last 
week  of  December  and  the  first  three  weeks  of 
January,  in  so  far  as  they  apply  to  the  tea,  coffee, 
spice  and  general  grocery  trades : 

Patents  Granted 

1,210,079.  Coffee  Urn.  Henry  D.  Kelly,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. — A coffee  urn  provided  with  a boiler 
chamber  and  a beverage  jar,  a water  pipe  com- 
municating at  its  receiving  end  with  the  said 
chamber  and  terminating  at  its  discharge  end  over 
said  jar,  a valve  controlling  the  passage  of  said 
pipe  and  provided  with  an  operating  handle  ex- 
terior to  the  urn,  a cold  water  supply  pipe  con- 
nection for  the  water  chamber,  a valve  in  said 
connection,  a rod  connected  to  said  last-named 
valve  to  seat  or  unseat  the  same,  a lever  pivotally 
connected  at  one  side  of  its  pivot  to  said  rod,  and 
a crank  formed  on  the  first-named  valve  and  oper- 
ably  engaging  the  said  lever  at  the  opposite  side 
of  its  pivotal  point  from  said  rod ; said  crank 
when  turned  by  the  closing  or  the  opening  opera- 
tion of  the  first-named  valve,  transmitting  power 
through  said  lever  and  rod  to  respectively  open 
or  close  the  valve  in  said  connection.  (Illus- 
trated.) 

1,210,542.  Process  of  Forming  Cakes  from 
Coffee.  Frederick  L.  Savageau,  Denver,  Colo., 
assignor  to  The  Independence  Coffee  & Spice 
Company,  a Corporation  of  Colorado — The  here- 
in described  process  of  forming  coffee  into  cakes 
consisting  in  roasting  coffee  beans  to  a degree 
sufficient  to  liberate  their  agglutinative  constitu- 
ents without  exposing  the  same  on  the  surface  of 
the  beans,  grinding  and  sizing  the  coffee  beans 
and  removing  the  chaff  from  the  ground  product, 
then  heating  the  ground  coffee  expelling  air  from 
a measured  quantity  of  the  ground  coffee,  sub- 
jecting the  said  quantity  of  coffee  to  a pressure 
for  reducing  its  volume  over  fifty  per  cent  and 
forming  it  into  cakes,  hardening  the  surface  of 
the  cake  by  the  application  of  a protective  coating, 
and  finally  relieving  the  cake  from  lateral  pres- 
sure for  its  removal  from  the  parts  with  which 
it  was  in  contact  while  subjected  to  pressure. 

1,210,590.  Coffee  Pot.  Norine  Boleratz,  De- 
troit, Mich. — A device  of  the  class  described  com- 
prising a coffee  boiler,  a hinged  lid  upon  said 
boiler,  a retaining  clasp  for  the  said  lid,  a down- 
wardly Inclined  outlet  siiout  for  the  said  boiler,  a 
relatively  heavy  normally  closed  swinging  closure 
disk  for  the  said  spout,  a drip  cup  provided  with 
a side  opening  having  the  said  spout  removably 
extending  inwardly  therethrough,  the  said  drip 
cup  being  slightly  spaced  from  the  boiler,  a hinged 
cover  for  the  said  drip  cup  provided  with  a plu- 
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rality  of  outlet  perforations  therethrough,  and 
operating  levers  for  the  said  cover  and  lid. 
( illustrated.) 

1,211,614.  Automatic  Teapot.  Caleb  A.  Mor- 
ales, New  York,  N.  Y.  The  combination  with  a 
vessel  and  closure  therefor,  a spring-controlled 
drum  mounted  upon  the  closure,  latch  means  hold- 
ing the  drum  against  rotation  under  the  action  of 
its  spring,  a container,  a flexible  element  con- 
nected at  one  of  its  ends  to  the  container  and  at 
its  other  end  to  said  drum,  a movable  element 
having  means  to  engage  and  actuate  the  latch 
device  of  the  drum,  manually  operable  means  to 
dispose  said  element  in  a predetermined  position 
with  respect  to  the  latch  device,  and  timing  mech- 
anism with  which  said  element  coacts  and  where- 
by it  is  moved  to  actuate  the  latch  and  release 
the  drum,  whereby  the  container  is  elevated  in 
the  vessel.  (Illustrated.) 

1.211.910.  Coffee  Percolator.  Stefano  Battilani. 
New  York,  N.  Y. — A coffee  percolator  comprising, 
in  combination,  a glass  balloon  having  a circular 
opening  at  its  top,  a separate  compartment  formed 
inside  of  said  glass  balloon,  integrally  therewith, 
hermetically  divided  therefrom,  having  an  inlet 
from  and  an  outlet  to  the  outside,  near  the  top 
and  bottom  of  said  balloon,  respectively,  a siphon 
tube  having  one  end  removably  inserted  into  said 
top  opening  of  the  balloon  and  reaching  nearly  to 
its  bottom,  and  its  other  end  inserted  into  the 
inlet  opening  of  said  separate  compartment,  air- 
tight packing  around  said  siphon  tube  at  said  ton 
and  inlet  openings,  and  screens  provided  in  said 
inlet  and  outlet.  (Illustrated.) 

1,212,892.  Tea  Canister.  Thomas  John  Bourek. 
Helena,  Mont. — A device  of  the  class  described 
comprising  a canister,  having  slots  of  different 
lengths  provided  in  one  wall  thereof,  a container 
disposed  within  the  canister,  a circular  casing- 
disposed  beneath  the  container  and  having  an 
inlet  opening  communicating  with  said  container, 
a spout  extending  from  the  circular  casing- 
through  one  wall  of  the  circular  canister,  said  cir- 
cular casing  provided  with  an  exit  opening  com- 
municating with  said  spout  and  in  spaced  relation 
to  said  inlet  opening,  a shaft  journaled  within 
the  canister  and  extending  centrally  and  trans- 
versely through  said  circular  casing,  a feed  wheel 
secured  on  the  shaft  within  the  circular  casing  and 
])rovided  with  a jdurality  of  pockets  along  its 


periphery,  a pair  of  ratchet  wheels  secured  to  said 
shaft  on  opposite  sides  of  the  feed  wheel,  a lever 
swiveled  upon  said  shaft  adjacent  each  ratchet 
wheel,  means  adapted  to  lock  the  levers  with  the 
ratchet  wheels  when  the  former  are  moved  in 
one  direction  and  adapted  to  allow  movement  of 
the  levers  relatively  to  the  ratchet  wheels  in  ‘the 
opposite  direction,  means  for  normally  maintain- 
ing said  levers  in  raised  position,  said  levers  ex- 
tending each  through  one  of  the  slots  in  the  can- 
ister, the  length  of  said  slots  adapted  to  deter- 
mine the  path  of  movement  of  the  levers.  (Illus- 
trated.) 

Trade  Marks  Registered 

Here  is  a list  of  trade  marks  which  have  been 
registered  and  for  which  certificates  have  been 
issued : 

“Winowitz.”  Trade  Mark  No.  114,678.  Owner, 
Austin,  Nichols  & Co.,  Inc.,  Brooklyn  and  New 
York.  Used  on  paprika.  First  use,  July  i,  1904. 

“Cabilco.”  Trade  Mark  No.  114,728.  (Jwner. 
Charles  Gustave  Durel,  New  Orleans,  La.  Used 
on  roasted  coffee.  First  use,*  March,  1909. 

“A  2 Z.”  Trade  Mark  No.  114,729.  Owner, 
Charles  Gustave  Durel,  New  Orleans,  La.  Used 
on  coffee,  chicory  and  cacao  seed  coats.  First 
use.  May,  1916. 

‘‘Gopher”  and  figure  of.  Trade  Mark  No.  114,- 
737.  Owner,  Foley  Bros.  & Quinlan,  Inc.,  St. 
Paul,  Minn.  Used  on  cotton  seed  salad  oil,  olive 
oil,  table  sauce,  sweet  relish,  spicy  relish,  horse- 
radish, pepper  sauce,  chili  sauce,  celery  salt,  pre- 
liared  mustard,  catsup,  poultry  seasoning,  mar- 
joram, thyme,  savory,  sage,  mustard  seed,  poppy 
seed,  celery  seed,  fennel  seed,  aniseed,  caraway 
seed  and  coriander  seed,  and  other  food  products. 
First  use,  September  i,  1893. 

“Paul  Jones”  and  portrait  of  Paul  Jones.  Trade 
Mark  No.  1 14.740.  Owner.  Fort  Smith  Coffee 
Company.  Fort  Smith,  Ark.  Used  on  roasted 
coffee.  First  use.  August  2,  1916. 

“The  Master.”  Trade  Mark  No.  114.800. 
Owner,  The  Master  Cutter  Machine  Company. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Used  on  coffee  mills,  coffee 
refiners,  and  other  cutlery  and  machinery.  First 
use,  March  25,  1915. 

“Quin-C.”  Trade  iMark  No.  114,807.  Owner, 
iMonroe  Drug  Company.  Quincy,  111.  Used  on 
baking  powder.  First  use.  September  8,  1916. 
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“Pony  Express.”  Trade  Mark  No.  114,814. 
Owner,  Nave-McCord  Mercantile  Company,  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.  Used  on  spices,  paprika,  food  flavor- 
ing syrups,  prepared  mustard,  sage  leaves,  food 
flavoring  extracts,  tea,  and  other  food  products, 
h'irst  use,  March  12,  1906. 

“Frontier.”  Trade  Mark  No.  114,807.  Owner, 
Xave-McCord  Mercantile  Company,  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.  Used  on  food  flavoring  extracts,  food  flav- 
oring syrups,  celery  salt,  sage  leaves,  paprika, 
curry  powder,  and  other  food  products.  First 
use,  February  i,  1905. 

“Day-Dream.”  Trade  ^lark  No.  114,839. 
Owner,  Springfleld  Coffee  & Spice  Company, 
Springfield,  111.  Used  on  coffees  and  spices. 
First  use,  July  i,  1914. 

Registered  January  2,  1917. 

No  marks  registered  under  date  of  January  16, 
1917,  covering  coffee,  teas,  spices,  etc. 


“D  F."  Trade  Mark  No.  115,048.  Owner,  Air 
Utilities  Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Used 
on  spices,  coffees,  teas,  cocoas,  chocolates,  cassava, 
copra,  and  other  food  products.  First  use.  May 

AS,  1913-  . 

“Sincerity."  Trade  Mark  No.  115,061.  Owner, 
Brodsky  Palman  Gelber  Company,  Chicago,  111. 
Used  on  food  flavoring  extracts  ( lemon  and  van- 
illa) and  other  food  products.  First  use,  August 

1913. 

“Dairy”  and  milkmaid  with  milk  pail  in  one 
hand  and  cow  in  the  background.  Trade  Mark 
No.  115,077.  Owner,  Foley  Bros.  & Quinlan,  Inc., 
St.  Paul,  Minn.  Used  on  coffee.  First  use,  Sep- 
tember 15,  1914. 

“Number  52  Special.”  Trade  Mark  No.  115,- 
088.  Owner,  The  Hudson  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  Chicago,  111.  Used  on  flavoring  ex- 
tracts for  foods.  First  use,  September,  1915. 

“Roger  Bean”  and  picture  of  a man  holding  a 
cup.  Trade  Mark  No.  115.114.  Owner,  Schull  & 


Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Used  on  coffee.  First 
use,  September  15,  1915. 

“Revere.”  Trade  Mark  No.  115,115.  Owner, 
D.  & L.  Slade  Company,  Boston,  Mass.  Used  on 
flavoring  extracts  for  foods  and  spices.  First  use, 
January  i,  1914. 

“Harmony.”  brade  Mark  No.  115,135.  Owner, 
the  H.  D.  Lee  Mercantile  Company,  Salina,  Kan., 
and  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Used  on  celery  salt,  coffee, 
tea,  pepper,  vanilla  extract,  ginger,  cinnamon, 
pepper  sauce,  and  other  food  products. 

Registered  January  23,  1917. 


Lauels  Registered 

1 his  is  a record  of  labels  which  have  been 
registered  and  for  which  certificates  have  been 
issued  : 

No  labels  registered  under  date  of  December 
19,  1916,  covering  coffees,  teas,  etc. 


“Reward.”  La1)el  No.  19,805.  Owner,  Earl 
Cowan  Company,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Used  on 
coffee. 

“Skipper.”  Label  No.  19,806.  Owner,  Alex,  J. 
Geisenberger,  Natchez,  Miss.  Used  on  coffee. 

Registered  December  26,  1916. 


No  laliels  registered  under  date  of  January  2, 
16  and  23,  1917,  covering  tea,  coffees  and  spices. 


'I'kade  Marks  Pending 

The  following  trade  marks  have  been  favorably 
acted  upon.  Any  person  who  believes  he  would 
be  damaged  by  the  registration  of  a trade  mark, 
may  within  thirty  days  enter  opposition  to  pre- 
vent the  proposed  registration.  All  inquiries  per- 
taining to  these  marks  should  be  addressed  to 
The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal,  79  Wall 
street.  New  York  City: 

“Salt  o’  the  Earth.”  Serial  No.  98,263.  Owner, 
P.  Max  Kuehnrich,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Used  on 
cocoa,  chocolate,  and  other  food  products. 


SALT  O*  LIFE 

GOLD  KING 

HORUCKS 

90.  7 0/ 

‘iy.iso 

Salt  0’«>«  Earth 

SALT  O’ SALTS  CAHARY  COTTABE 


SUPREME 

19.091 


f}up 

REWARD 


99. 7V/ 


P>1^©©F 

ft 


Tr.\de  M.xrk.s  Pending  in  the  United  States  1’atent  Office 
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“Salt  o’  Salts.”  Serial  No.  98,265.  Owner,  P. 
Max  Kuehnrich,  Las  Angeles,  Cal.  Used  on 
cocoa,  chocolate  and  other  food  products. 

“Salt  o’  Life.”  Serial  No.  98,267.  Owner,  P. 
Max  Kuehnrich,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Used  on 
cocoa,  chocolate  and  other  food  products. 

“Canary  Cottage.”  Serial  No.  99,336.  Owner, 
Clarence  A.  Crane,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Used  on 
chocolate. 

“Friendship  Cup.”  Serial  No.  99,385.  Owner, 
Steinwender-Stoffregen  Coffee  Company,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  Used  on  roasted  coffee. 

December  26,  1916. 


“Reward.”  Serial  No.  99,648.  Owner,  Earl 
Cowan  Company,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Used  on 
coffee.  January  2,  1917. 

“Gold  King.”  Serial  No.  98,561.  Owner, 
Fecher  & McGavock,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111.  Used  on 
coffee. 

“Raven.”  Serial  No.  99,173.  Owner,  New  Or- 
leans Coffee  Company,  Ltd.,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Used  on  syrup  and  coffee.  January  9,  1917. 


“Joy-Sip.”  Serial  No.  89,924.  Owner,  Naas- 
Sanderson  Company,  Evansville,  Ind.  Used  on 
coffee  in  packages. 

“Horlick’s.”  Serial  No.  90,701.  Owner,  Alex- 
ander Horlick,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Used  on  cocoa, 
chocolate  and  bakery  products. 

“Flavorite.”  Serial  No.  97,150.  Owner,  The 
Schuster  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Used  on 
Flavoring  extracts  for  foods  (except  for  cake 
icings),  cocoa,  beef-tea  extract,  coffee,  coffee-ex- 
tracts and  chocolate,  and  other  food  products. 

“Supreme.”  Serial  No.  99,081.  Owner,  Burton 
(S:  Davis  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Used  on 
coffee,  tea,  spices,  prepared  mustard,  peanut  but- 
ter, flavoring  extracts  for  foods  and  other  food 
products. 

“Old  Elm.”  Serial  No.  99,741.  Owner,  Bell, 
Conrad  & Co.,  Chicago,  111.  Used  on  coffee. 

“Fool  Proof.”  Serial  No.  99,742.  Owner,  Bell, 
Conrad  & Co.,  Chicago,  111.  Used  on  coffee. 
January  23,  1917. 

Trade  Mark  Cancellations 

“Harvest  Blend.”  Trade  Mark  No.  100,116. 
Owner,  J.  B.  Greenhut  Company,  formerly  Green- 
hut-Siegel  Cooper  Company.,  Inc.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  Used  on  coffee.  Registered  October  6, 
1914.  Cancelled  December  18,  1916. 


IN  THE  EDITOR’S  MAIL  BAG 


Here  Will  Be  Found  Letters  from  Readers  Who 
Say  Something  Worth  While 


/^NLY  letters  are  published  in  this  column 
which  deal  with  subjects  of  general  trade  in- 
lerest.  Readers  should  remember  whenever  they 
write  us  they  can  best  serve  themselves  and  us 
by  being  brief.  We  find  it  impossible  to  print 
many  letters  because  of  their  length. 


Approves  Brazil  Publicity  Idea 

We  print  here  some  excerpts  from  a letter  ap- 
proving the  plan  to  make  intelligent  propaganda 
for  Brazil  coffee  as  suggested  by  the  Editor  in 
an  address  made  recently  before  a salesmen’s 
convention : 

Aurora,  III.,  Jan.  23,  1917. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Ukers,  Editor,  The  Tea  and  Coffee 
Trade  Journal,  New  York. 

Dear  Sir:  I have  read  in  your  issue  of  Janu- 
ary, 1917,  your  article  on  advertising  Brazilian 
coffee.  It  is  not  only  a comprehensive  cover  of 
the  subject,  but  is,  in  my  estimation,  absolutely 
“dead  right,”  which  is  something  that  I cannot 
say  about  much  of  the  stuff  that  I have  read  on 
advertising  and  cannot  say  about  any  that  I have 
seen  thus  far  on  advertising  coffee. 

I have  understood  that  for  a year  or  more  the 
coffee  importers  or  roasters,  or  perhaps  both,  have 
had  in  contemplation  a campaign  for  advertising 
coffee.  They,  like  the  Brazilians,  have  been  ap- 
proached by  advertising  men  interested  in  various 
mediums,  until  I fancy  that  they  are  just  as  much 
at  sea  as  to  what  mediums  to  use  as  are  the 
Brazilians. 

The  arguments  used  by  advertising  men  are 
not  always  logical  and  therefore  a good  many  o' 
them  do  not  appeal  to  the  man  who  must  spend 
the  money. 

The  national  mediums  get  a great  deal  of  ad- 
vertising because  they  appeal  to  the  egotism  of 
advertisers,  with  their  fine  print  and  artistic 
make-up,  for  which,  of  course,  the  advertiser 
has  to  pay — and  pay  well.  I would  like  to  get  the 
newspaper  argument  before  the  coffee  men. 

I will  say  that  I am  interested  in  a little  coffee 
business  here  that  handles  about  twelve  to  fifteen 
sacks  of  coffee  a week,  and  that  about  75  per  cent 
of  that  is  Brazilian  coffee.  I think  I could  point 
out  some  of  the  reasons  why  the  word  “Brazil” 
is  not  much  used  in  coffee  salesmanship. 

In  approaching  a campaign  for  advertising  an 
article  of  daily  household  consumption,  an  ad- 
vertiser ought  to  have  in  mind  that  he  wants  to 
get  into  the  largest  number  of  homes  at  the  least 
possible  cost,  because  every  home  is  a possible 
customer. 

There  is  also  another  proposition,  which  is  to 
“reach  everybody.”  The  only  way  to  do  that 
cheaply  is  to  not  use  many  mediums,  but  to  find 
one  which  will  reach  the  largest  number  of  homes 
cheaply. 

Now,  then,  the  newspaper  is  the  only  kind  of 
medium,  whether  a publication,  or  outdoor  or 
street  car  signs  that  reaches  everybody,  and  the 
newspapers  do  reach  everybody,  because  every- 
body who  can  read  at  all  peruses  the  newspaper. 
Even  in  the  homes  of  our  foreign-born  citizen 
you  will  find  the  English  newspaper,  and  the 
.school  boys  and  girls  reading  the  news  to  the  old 
folks. 

It  has  been  said  that  it  costs  too  much  for  a 
national  campaign  in  newspapers,  but  does  it’ 
You  have  heard  that  statement  many  times.  Did 
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you  ever  question  it?  There  is  the  weak  spot  of 
newspaperdom.  It  has  permitted  that  declaration 
to  go  unquestioned. 

1 find  by  making  a detailed  investigation  that 
according  to  the  rates  of  newspapers  in  the  1916 
directories,  ten  million  of  newspaper  circulation 
would  cost  $211.41  an  inch;  that  ten  million  of 
circulation  of  the  most  popular  general  mediums 
(which,  of  course,  are  the  lowest  price  per  thou- 
sand of  circulation)  would  cost  $525  an  inch. 

Therefore,  on  a flat  ten  million  circulation 
against  ten  million  circulation,  the  newspapers 
cost  only  about  40  per  cent  as  much  as  the  maga- 
zines, but  magazine  circulation  is  largely  dupli- 
cated. 

Thomas  Balmer  admitted  to  a duplication  of 
magazine  circulation,  amounting  to  five  to  one.  If 
Mr.  Balmer  was  right,  then  ten  million  maga- 
zine circulation  would  only  get  into  two  million 
homes,  while  ten  million  newspaper  circulation 
would  get  into  ten  million  homes,  by  taking  only 
one  paper  in  a town,  because  the  circulation  of 
any  one  newspaper  is  only  duplicated  by  papers 
in  its  own  town. 

This  duplication  amounts  to  about  10  per  cent, 
but  by  using  one  paper  it  would  avoid  the  dupli- 
cation altogether,  because  the  papers  of  one  town 
would  not  circulate  in  a neighboring  town. 

Now,  if  I was  going  to  run  that  coffee  campaign 
of  the  American  coffee  importers,  I would  use 
enough  newspapers  scattered  thruout  the  coun- 
try to  make  twelve  million  circulation.  I would 
know  then  that  I could  get  into  at  least  ten  mil- 
lion homes,  even  though  I had  in  some  instances 
to  use  more  than  one  paper  in  a city. 

I would  find  on  looking  this  matter  up  that  it 
could  be  done  with  about  350  newspapers  and 
that  they  would  cover  the  centers  of  population 
in  every  state  in  the  Union.  You  couldn’t  ask 
anything  more  national  than  that. 

1 would  use  such  trade  papers  as  I found  had 
real  circulation  among  the  grocers  and  the  tea 
and  coffee  stores,  and  I might  start  that  cam- 
paign with  a couple  of  flashes  about  three  col- 
umns wide  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  for  the 
impression  it  would  have  upon  the  dealers  who 
take  that  paper  and  upon  the  traveling  selesmen 
who  sell  coffee,  for  that  is  one  place  where  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  is  strong.  Almost  every 
commercial  traveler  buys  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post.  I would  use  those  flashes  at  the  first  of 
the  campaign  for  the  psychological  effect  upon 
these  two  classes  of  men. 

I would  make  that  newspaper  campaign  as  ne 
manent  as  possible.  I would  run  it  twice  or  three 
times  a week  and  I would  use  just  exactly  the 
kind  of  copy  that  you  suggest  in  your  article  on 
advertising. 

To  sum  up,  an  advertising  campaign  in  the 
United  States  should  principally  be  done  in  news- 
papers, supplemented  by  trade  papers,  to  get  the 
advertising  into  the  largest  number  of  homes  at 
the  least  possible  expense,  and  when  the  Ameri- 
can coffee  men  have  run  a campaign  like  this 
themselves  and  have  shown  the  results  there- 
from, there  will  be  no  trouble  about  getting  the 


Brazilians  to  contribute  liberally  to  the  advertis- 
ing fund. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  K.  Groom. 

What  Do  We  Know  About  Coffee? 

In  the  following  letter.  Dr.  Floyd  W.  Robison 
makes  reply  to  the  editorial  appearing  in  our 
January  issue,  taking  issue  with  some  of  his  con- 
clusions as  expressed  in  his  paper,  “What  Do 
We  Know  About  Coffee?”  as  presented  to  the 
last  convention  of  the  National  Coffee  Roasters 
Association  : 

Detroit,  Mich.,  Jan.  27,  1917. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Ukers,  Editor,  The  Tea  and  Coffee 

Trade  Journal,  New  York. 

Dear  Mr.  Ukers  : 

I have  read  with  a great  deal  of  interest  what 
you  have  to  say  editorially  in  your  January  num- 
ber concerning  my  paper  given  at  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  N.  C.  R.  A. 

I wish  I had  the  time  to  go  into  details  regard- 
ing the  points  you  bring  up,  for  1 am  sure  my 
viewpoint  in  the  matter  will  appeal  favorably  to 
your  judgment. 

In  the  first  place  I maintain  that  coffee  roasters 
are  not  interested  in  a caffeine-free  coffee  be- 
cause their  interests  lie  among  the  masses — well 
people  and  not  among  “caffeine  sensitives”  (if 
such  there  be)  or  invalids.  I rnaintain  that  in- 
valids should  be  under  a physician’s  care  and 
coffee  roasters  cannot  hope  to  adapt  their  coffee 
to  such. 

We  do  not  ask  that  strawberries  be  modified  so 
that  “strawberry  sensitives”  (and  there  are  just 
as  many  as  there  are  coffee  sensitives)  may  con- 
sume them  without  inconvenience,  for  to  do  so 
would  spoil  the  product  for  most  of  the  people. 

Referring  to  xanthine  and  its  relationship  to 
caffeine,  xanthine  enters  structurally  into  our  most 
valuable  foods.  It  is  only  when  it  becomes  split 
off  by  itself  that  it  becomes  a hazard  to  health. 
My  argument  against  splitting  off  the  caffeine  or 
otherwise  unbalancing  it  is  in  part  precisely  for 
this  same  reason.  We  do  not  reject  meat  prod- 
ucts because  they  have  a xanthine  base  in  them ; 
we  use  this  information  to  properly  prepare  them. 
Neither  shall  we  reject  coffee  because  it  contains 
a xanthine  Ease,  but  use  this  knowledge  to  pre- 
pare it  properly. 

When  I say  caffeine  and  tannin  do  not  exist 
to  coffee  merchants  I mean  it.  It  is  the  caffeine 
and  tannin  in  combination  that  they  have  to  deal 
with,  and  it  may  be  desirable  to  give  it  an  entirely 
different  name.  If  we  analyzed  some  egg  albu- 
men, we  could  obtain  a primary  poisonous  protein 
group,  but  in  the  egg  it  is  not  only  non-poisonous 
but  exactly  balanced  and  distinctly  wholesome. 

In  stating  that  coffee  is  a food  product  T have 
in  mind  the  exact  relationship  to  food  that  beef 
tea  and  consomme  have.  They  are  classed  as 
foods,  although,  of  course,  the  amount  of  nour- 
ishment they  directly  contribute  is  small.  They 
are  foods  nevertheles.s — and  valuable  adjuncts  at 
that. 

There  is  some  force  in  your  argument  that  it 
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might  he  desirable  to  denaturize  a poisonous 
mushroom,  for  in  all  probability  the  primary 
toxin  has  been  “split  off  by  itself”  and  in  the 
form  in  which  mushrooms  are  prepared  the  sec- 
ondary and  tertiary  groups  are  not  permitted  to 
exert  their  balancing  functions.  This  is  exactly 
what  takes  place  in  the  decomposition  of  egg 
albumen,  and  all  proteins  are  similar  in  this 
capacity.  There  are  people  to  whom  the  poison- 
ous mushroom  is  not  toxic,  but  they  are  abnormal 
as  are  the  “coffee  sensitives”  you  mention. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Floyd  W.  Robison. 


THE  TRADE  ORACLE 

Sundry  Observations  and  Moral  Miisings  onMenan 
Matters  of  Current  Trade  Interest 


“/  am  Sir  Oracle, 

And  when  I ope'  my  lips  let  no  dog  bark!” 

^ OULD  Herman  Sielcken  but  read  some  of  the 
American  newspaper  comments  on  his  recent 
gift  of  $250,000  to  the  German  war  relief  funds, 
he  would,  J think,  be  inclined  to  say,  with  Rip 
Van  Winkle,  “Are  we  so  soon  forgot  when  we 
are  gone?” 

For  example,  The  Brooklyn  Eagle  refers  to  him 
as  “the  former  Coffee  King  of  New  York,”  while 
the  Bangor  Commercial  describes  him  as  being 
“once  the  most  powerful  man  in  the  American 
coffee  market.” 

Raden- Baden  papers  please  copy. 


A Mocha  and  Java  Libel 

The  United  Press  appears  to  be  paying  Mar- 
garet Mason  good  money  to  supply  the  readers 
of  country  newspapers  with  syndicated  misinfor- 
mation concerning  Mocha  and  Java  coffee,  which, 
she  writes  from  Sao  Paulo,  “grow  on  the  same 
tree ; you  taste  the  difference  in  shapes.”  Mar- 
garet has  been  visiting  the  coffee  plantations  un- 
der the  patronage  of  the  King  of  Campinas,  who 
hails  from  Lawrence,  Kan.,  and  she  assures  us 
that  as  we  “sip  our  Turkish,  French  or  U.  S.  A. 
coffee  you  may  be  almost  sure  it  has  a Brazilian 
past.”  She  continues : “For  it  is  only  by  the 
different  degrees  and  processes  of  roasting  in  the 
different  countries  to  which  it  is  sent  that  the 
good  old  native  Brazilian  bean  becomes  disguised 
as  a terrible  Turk  or  in  true  Parisian  manner 
starts  a liaison  with  chickoree  and  becomes  ‘cafe.’ 
T have  -tried  to  make  this  coffee  clear  for  you,  to 
show  you  just  where  }^our  coffee’s  bean.  T hope 
it  all  has  percolated.” 

Margaret,  you  see,  is  quite  a wit.  Tf  this  sort 
of  thing  continues  I fear  me  we’ll  need  to  or- 
ganize a “Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Coffee.” 


Some  one  ought  to  tip  Margaret  off  to  the  Pure 
Food  Law  of  1906  and  remind  her  that  it  just 
isn’t  done  in  the  best  countries — what  the  King  of 
Campinas  told  her  on  that  memorable  auto  ride. 


Telling  the  Wife  the  Obvious 

I'he  New  York  Tribune  is  doing  its  share  in  the 
modern  newspaper  scramble  to  educate  the  Amer- 
ican housewife.  Lately  the  estimable  ladies  who 
manage  its  “Good  Housekeeping  Institute”  have 
been  discovering  a lot  of  interesting  things  about 
tea  and  coffee  makers. 

First  thing  we  know  the  American  housewife 
will  be  so  fed  up  zAth  inside  information  on 
foods  and  household  helps  that  she  will  have  to 
chuck  her  common  sense  into  the  discard.  Tf  the 
Ladies’  World,  McClure’s,  Good  Housekeeping, 
and  all  the  myriad  newspapers  with  pure  food 
editors,  to  say  nothing  of  the  pure  food  maga- 
zines that  are  striving  so  earnestly,  and  with  such 
unselfish  abandonment,  to  save  her  from  her  ig- 
norance, don’t  succeed  in  making  a domestic 
mollycoddle  out  of  her  it  won’t  be  the  fault  of 
their  advertising  managers. 

However,  what  I started  out  to  say  was  that 
the  Tribune  Institute  solemnly  announces  in  con- 
nection with  a report  on  a test  of  the  London 
Tea  Bob,  that  it  disagrees  utterly  with  the  state- 
ment made  in  the  circular  that  tea  made  by  this 
device  is  “entirely  free  from  tannin”  and  that 
“thein  is  beneficent  and  beneficial.”  “Even  the 
best  teapot  could  hardly  work  a miracle  either 
in  changing  or  entirely  eliminating  the  chemical 
constituents  of  the  beverage,  or  reversing  the 
effect  upon  the  human  system  of  an  acknowledged 
stimulant,”  says  the  Tribune  statement,  and  now, 
Gladys,  you  know  the  truth,  although  I am  sur- 
prised you  didn’t  learn  it  in  your  cooking  school 
course  at  Pratt — or  was  it  at  Barnard  ? 

Slamming  the  Weir  Administration 

Slamming  ex-president  Weir’s  administration 
seems  to  be  the  favorite  sport  of  a number  of 
people  in  the  trade  these  days,  and  I observe 
that  for  the  most  part  they  are  people  who  hadn’t 
the  courage  to  let  out  a single  yawp  while  Mr. 
Weir  was  in  office. 

Comes  Alejandro  Angel  & Co.,  self-constituted 
champions  of  the  muchly  maligned  coffee  bean, 
with  a circular  to  the  trade  in  which  occur  these 
astonishing  statements; 

“The  history  of  the  coffee  business  of  the 
United  States  for  the  last  few  years — much  talk 
of  the  things  to  be  done,  but  very  little  actually 
accomplished,  with  the  result  that  a new  element, 
encouraged  by  the  apparent  weakness  of  its  op- 
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ponent,  has  cotne  into  the  field  with  a force  that 
commands  attention.” 

Name  the  new  element,  please ! 

“Most  roasters  talk  of  the  coffee  business  as 
eli'ete  and  decadent;  even  brokers  of  national 
reputation,  to  whom  roasters  look  for  inspiration 
and  ad\  ice,  talk  at  times  as  though  they  had  a 
grudge  against  coffee.  I'liey  admit,  or  profess 
to  admit,  that  the  business  is  going  to  the  dogs, 
and  proclaim  it  complacently.” 

Gentlemen,  you  generalize,  and  generalizations 
are  always  dangerous!  Is  E.  H.  O'Brien  down- 
hearted? I think  not. 

“The  N.  C.  R.  A.  was  formed  as  a counterpoise 
for  the  valorization  scheme.  Since  then  reform 
has  come  into  the  business  tending  to  regularize 
and  put  it  on  a safer  basis  for  the  benefit  of  all. 
and  while  something  has  been  done,  there  is,  how- 
ever, very  little  accomplished  outside  of  talk  and 
discussion.” 

Why  resurrect  that  poor  old  valorization  ghost  ? 
It  won't  do  you  any  good  with  Julius  J.  Schotten 
or  with  any  of  the  mysterious  eighty  coffee 
roasters  that  bought  the  valorized  coffee  in  the 
government's  suit  against  “Sielcken,  et  al.” 

“It  is  now  o\  er  a year  since  a movement  was 
initiated  to  gather  funds  to  conduct  a national 
advertising  campaign  in  favor  of  coffee  to  in- 
crease consumption.  There  was  enthusiasm  at  the 
time;  Brazil  and  other  coffee-producing  countries 
were  spoken  to  tentatively,  who  seemed  to  think 
the  plan  alluring,  Net  the  matter  seems  to  have 
been  tabled. 

\\’hat  do  you  mean,  ‘‘tentatively'’? 

“A  subject  of  such  transcendental  importance 
to  the  life  of  the  roasting  business  should  be 
given  prominence  in  the  Association  and  deserves 
to  succeed.  Producing  countries  ought  to  be 
made  to  realize  the  steady  inroad  of  the  sale  of 
substitutes.  Every  advertisement  appearing  in  the 
newspapers  of  this  country  libeling  coffee  and 
offering  some  hellish  substituting  concoction, 
ought  to  be  brought  to  the  direct  attention  of  the 
Brazilian  Government,  and  every  step  taken  to 
enlist  in  this  work  the  co-operation  of  the  Bra- 
zilian Ambassador  in  Washington  and  of  each  and 
every  Brazilian  Consul  in  the  United  States.” 
higures,  please,  on  the  inroads  of  the  substi- 
tutes. And  how  would  you  go  about  taking  the 
steps  you  mention  Maybe  N.  W.  Ayer  & Son 
or  The  International  Advertising  Corporation 
would  appreciate  a few  pointers. 

Next  comes  a trade  paper.  The  S/>ice  Mill,  in- 
dulging in  vague  “impressions”  about  the  asso- 
ciation and  talking  in  a confused  jargon  about  its 
“initial  actuating  impulse  being  of  questionable 
wisdom.”  No,  this  is  not  valorization  again,  as 
you  might  suppose,  but  the  admission  of  an  idea 
in  the  coffee  association’s  deliberations.  Eancy 
that,  PTedda  ! Some  one  left  the  door  open  and 
m walked  a questionable  idea!  And  the  ques- 
tionable idea,  if  you  please,  was  “getting  at  the 


truth  about  coffee”  and  “inaugurating  an  adver- 
tising camivaign  based  on  coffee  research.” 

Now,  if  you  had  suffered  two  years  at  hard 
labor  trying  to  follow  out  the  clearly  expressed 
instructions  of  an  organization  that  not  only 
needs,  l)ut  demands,  coffee  research,  wouldn’t  it 
make  you  mad  to  have  some  “detached”  literary 
observer  tell  you  at  the  end  that,  like  the  man 
into  whose  house  the  philosopher  brought  an 
ideal  in  the  Ibsen  play,  only  to  get  kicked  out 
for  his  pains,  the  association  never  wanted  the 
“bally”  thing  in  the  first  place?  Wouldn’t  it  jar 
you  ? 

It  puts  ex-president  Weir,  and  the  various  cof- 
fee research  nad  advertising  committees  of  the 
N.  C.  R.  A.  in  a queer  light,  doesn’t  it — if  it's 
true?  And  if  it  isn’t,  somebody  ought  to  give 
our  detached  impressionist  friend  a poke  in  the 
ribs  and  tell  him  to  wake  up;  it’s  1917,  and  the 
coffee  trade  is  finding  itself.  Sir  Oracle. 


THE  UPLIFT  CORNER 

Helpful  Thoughts  and  Verses  that  Make  for 
Self-Reliance  and  Freedom,  in  Blending 
Sentiment  with  Business 


A^IERICA  THE  BEAUTIFUL 
0 beautiful  for  spacious  skies,  for  amber  waves 
of  grain. 

For  purple  mountain  majesties  above  the  fruited 
plain  ! 

America  ! America ! God  shed  His  grace  on  thee. 
And  crown  thy  good  with  brotherhood,  from  sea 
to  shining  sea ! 

O beautiful  for  pilgrim  feet,  whose  stern  im- 
passion’d stress 

A thoroughfare  for  freedom  beat  across  the  wil- 
derness ! 

America!  America!  God  mend  thine  ev’ry  Haw, 
Confirm  thy  soul  in  self-control,  thy  liberty  in 
law ! 

0 beautiful  for  heroes  proved,  in  liberating  strife. 
Who  more  than  self  their  country  loved,  and 
mercy  more  than  life ! 

America  ! America  ! may  God  thy  gold  refine. 

Till  all  success  be  nobleness,  and  ev’ry  gain 
divine  ! 

O beautiful  for  patriot  dream  that  sees  beyond 
the  years 

'I'hine  alabaster  cities  gleam  undimm’d  by  human 
tears  ! 

America!  America!  God  shed  His  grace  on  thee, 
-\nd  crown  thy  good  with  brotherhood,  from  sea 

to  shining  sea ! t 

^ — Katherine  Lee  Bate.s. 

If  a man  does  not  make  new  acquaintances  as 
he  advances  through  life  he  will  soon  find  him- 
self alone.  A man  should  keep  his  friendship  in 
constant  repair. — Samuel  Johnson. 
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OUR  BUSINESS  CREED 

We  believe  the  basic  principle  on  which  a trade  paper  should  build  is  SERVICE — service  to  readers  and  service  to  advertisers,  in  a 
way  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  general  public. 

We  believe  in  the  application  of  the  TRUTH  to  the  editorial,  news  and  advertising  columns. 

We  believe  in  the  utmost  frankness  regarding  circulation. 

We  believe  the  highest  efficiency  can  be  secured  through  a CIRCULATION  OF  QUALITY  rather  than  of  quantity — that  character 
and  not  mere  numbers,  should  be  the  criterion  by  which  the  value  of  a publication  should  be  judged. 

We  do  not  publish  free  reading  notices  or  paid  "write  ups." 
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A MISTAKEN  IMPRESSION 

Because  coffee  has  been  viciously  attacked  by  commercial  fakers  with  queer  substi- 
tutes to  sell,  is  no  reason,  in  the  opinion  of  Simmons'  Spice  Mill,  why  the  friends  of  coffee 
should  be  at  all  concerned.  The  Spice  Mill  would  have  the  coffee  men  sit  supinely  by 
and  mayhap  turn  the  other  cheek  to  the  traducer  of  the  national  beverage. 

"There  has  never  been  any  real  call  upon  the  coffee  trade  to  investigate  coffee,”  says 
The  Spice  Mill.  Indeed?  We  wonder  what  men  like  ex-president  Weir,  Mr.  Aborn,  or 
Dr  Robison  would  say  to  that?  Have  all  the  "better  coffee  making”  experiments  been 
wasted?  Were  all  the  carefully  prepared  papers  at  the  various  conventions  so  much  “hot 
air”?  When  a practical  coffee  roaster  of  the  standing  of  Ross  W.  Weir,  elected  to  the 
office  of  president  of  the  national  organization  of  coffee  roasters,  says  the  members  have 
no  more  important  work  than  counteracting  the  pernicious  influence  of  the  Coffee  Faker’s 
publicity,  and  representations  are  made  to  Brazil  and  the  friends  of  coffee,  generally,  solicit- 
ing funds  for  this  purpose,  it  would  seem  as  though  the  writer  of  The  Spice  Mill  editorial 
was  hardly  in  touch  with  association  needs  and  the  real  problems  of  the  coffee  distributor. 

Anyone  who  can  read  the  signs  of  the  times  knows  that  there  is  widespread  and  urgent 
demand  for  intelligent  publicity  to  offset  misleading  substitute  advertising,  and  that  the  only 
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YOl  H FLA(;  AND  MY  FLAG 


Your  flag  and  my  flag,  and  how  it  flies 
to-day 

In  your  land  and  my  land,  and  half  the 
world  away. 

Rose-red  and  blood-red  its  stripes  for- 
ever gleam; 

Snow-white  and  soul-white,  the  good 
forefathers’  dream. 

Sky-blue  and  true-blue,  with  stars  that 
gleam  aright, 

The  glorified  guidon  of  the  day,  a shelter 
through  the  night. 


Your  flag  and  my  flag,  and  oh,  how  much  it  holds. 

Your  land  and  my  land  secure  within  its  folds. 

Your  heart  and  my  heart  beat  quicker  at  the  sight; 
Sun-kissed  and  wind-tossed,  the  red,  the  blue,  the  white. 
The  one  flag,  the  great  flag,  the  flag  for  me  and  you. 
Glorified  the  whole  world  wide,  the  red,  the  white,  the  blue. 


Your  flag,  my  flag,  to  every  star  and  stripe 
Drums  beat  as  hearts  beat,  and  fifers  shrilly  pipe. 

Your  flag  and  my  flag,  a blessing  in  the  sky, 

Your  hope  and  my  hope,  it  never  hid  a lie. 

Home  land  and  far  land,  and  half  the  world  around. 

Old  Glory  hears  the  great  salute,  and  ripples  at  the  sound. 

Wilbur  D.  Nesbit. 


publicity  which  will  win,  in  the  last  analysis,  is  the  kind  that  is  based  upon  scientific  re- 
search ; in  other  words,  which  tells  the  truth — i.  e.,  the  incontrovertible  facts  about  coffee. 
If  the  editor  of  The  Spice  Mill  doubts  this  and  lacks  facilities  for  sensing  trade  opinion, 
let  him  consult  with  any  of  the  men  best  qualified  to  know  the  feelings  of  the  trade  through 
their  close  personal  contact.  Real  “love  and  devotion”  to  the  best  interests  of  the  coffee 
trade  would  have  discovered  long  since  that  the  road  to  the  betterment  of  the  trade  it  pro- 
fesses to  love  is  through  careful  research  and  truthful  advertising,  and  that  hiding  one’s 
head  in  the  sand  is  not  the  way  to  escape  responsibilities. 


“FOR  ALL  WE  HAVE  AND  ARE” 

In  this  hour  of  the  Nation’s  crisis  we  feel  that,  in  so  far  as  this  trade  is  concerned, 
there  are  no  longer  German-Americans,  nor  hyphenates  of  any  description. 

“The  old  commandments  stand;  for  all  we  have  and  are”  let  us  stand  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der, resolved  to  hold  up  the  hands  of  our  chief  magistrate  in  demonstrating  to  the  world 
that  the  spirit  of  America,  while  it  may  be  long-suffering  and  kind,  is  ever  ready  to  defend 
the  right,  and,  if  need  be,  to  fight  for  those  principles  of  freedom  and  of  justice  on  which 
this  Government  is  founded. 

The  tea  and  coffee  trade  of  America  recognizes  no  nationality  save  American  at  a 
time  like  this.  It  is  prepared  to  assume  its  share  of  the  responsibility  attaching  to  the 
President’s  words  and  acts.  “For  all  we  have  and  are”  we  owe  our  country  and  now, 
as  always,  we  stand  ready  to  pledge  her  “our  lives,  our  fortunes  and  our  sacred  honor.” 


MISCELLANEOUS  TRADE  NEWS 

^ A Department  Covering  the  Activities  and  Developments  of  the  Man- 
ufacturing Tea,  Coffee,  Spice  and  Fine  Grocery  Interests  and  the  Supply  Trades 


WAR  TALK  AND  THE  MARKETS 


('offee  Suffers  a Decline — Tea  Prices  Harden — Spices 
and  Cacao  Greatly  Disturbed — Prospect  of  a Tea 
and  Coffee  Tax 


UNCERTAINTY  prevailed  throughout  the 
coffee,  tea,  cacao  and  spice  trades  in  this  city 
on  the  day  following  the  declaration  of  unre- 
strained U-hoat  warfare  by  Germany.  Men  who 
have  been  associated  with  different  branches  of 
these  trades  all  their  lives,  and  who  have  been 
through  many  times  of  stress,  were  more  or  less 
confused  as  to  what  the  future  had  in  store,  but 
most  of  those  interviewed  by  this  paper  admitted 
that  there  were  certain  basic  foundations  for  the 
l)elief  that  in  one  way  or  another  every  branch  of 
the  trade  would  he  affected  should  there  be  a 
break  with  Germany. 

Coffee  Market  Off 

In  the  coffee  trade  there  was  a difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  future.  The  recent  advance  in 
prices  was  due  to  the  hope  that  peace  was  not 
far  off,  and  when  it  was  concluded  Germany 
would  flood  the  market  with  orders  for  coffee, 
that  product  having  been  practically  shut  out  of 
her  markets  for  many  months.  With  the  prospect 
of  increased  danger  to  shipping,  and  the  possibil- 
ity of  cessation  of  shipments  from  Central  or 
South  America  to  Germany,  or  in  fact  to  any 
European  country,  there  was  a disposition  on  the 
part  of  those  who  have  been  accumulating  stocks 
to  dispose  of  them,  with  the  result  that  the  prices 
on  the  Coff’ee  Exchange  on  the  morning  of  pub- 
lication of  the  German  note  were  twenty  points 
off  from  the  previous  night’s  closing.  Some  of 
tlie  men  interviewed  were  of  the  opinion  that 
added  difiiculties  would  tend  to  lessen  coffee  ship- 
ments, with  a consecpient  advance  in  prices.  Others 
were  of  the  opinion  that  there  would  he  an  abun- 
dance of  coffee  shipped  to  the  Lhiited  States,  as 
in  case  of  trouble  abroad  this  would  he  the  only 
outlet  for  the  Central  and  South  .'\merican  crops, 
as  well  as  that  of  Mexico. 

George  W.  Lawrence,  president  of  the  New 
York  Coffee  and  Sugar  Exchange,  said : “T  be- 


lieve that  should  war  come  it  would  tend  to  lessen 
coffee  shipments  to  the  United  States,  owing  to 
the  added  shipping  difficulties,  with  a consequent 
advance  in  coffee  freights.  I doubt,  however,  if 
hostilities  would  materially  affect  the  prospects  of 
the  coffee  trade  as  a whole,  as  the  public  is  quite 
certain  to  use  coffee  in  the  same  volume  as  be- 
fore.” 

E.  Eugene  Nortz  said;  “It  is  my  opinion  that 
the  war  is  l)eing  forced  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  will  come  to  an  end  within  a few  months.  We 
have  enough  coffee  in  reserve  in  this  country  to 
last  us  through  a short  suspension  of  shipping, 
especially  as  we  will  probably  l)e  the  only  country 
to  which  the  growers  can  ship  coffee.  The  pros- 
pects of  early  peace  caused  a strong  demand  for 
the  product,  in  anticipation  of  orders  from  Ger- 
many, but  with  the  latest  note  fear  took  the  place 
of  confidence,  with  the  result  that  those  who 
already  have  a reserve  stock  are  trying  to  dispose 
of  it  and  others  refuse  to  buy  into  the  future.” 

Higher  Prices  for  Tea 

in  the  tea  market  opinion  was  also  divided  as 
to  the  future.  One  of  the  largest  importers  of 
Ceylon  and  Indian  teas,  who  requested  that  his 
name  be  not  used,  took  a very  optimistic  view  of 
the  situation.  ‘AVe  have  called  attention  repeat- 
edly to  the  fact  that  the  future  is  an  uncertain 
element  and  every  dealer  should  conserve  his 
stock,”  he  said.  “If  they  have  followed  our  ad- 
vice there  will  he  no  immediate  shortage.  It  would 
he  impossible  to  give  any  idea  of  the  amount  of 
tea  in  reserve  in  this  country.  The  war  has,  how- 
ever, brought  about  a change  in  conditions  of 
shipping.  Formerly  we  received  a great  deal  of 
tea  from  China  and  Japan,  but  now  most  of  our 
supply  comes  from  Ceylon  and  India.  In  former 
days  it  was  the  custom  to  send  these  crops  to  us 
through  London,  but  now  they  are  sent  direct  to 
us,  the  ships  making  the  long  voyage  around  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Of  course,  should  there  be 
trouble  between  the  United  States  and  the  Euro- 
pean  powers,  the  risks  to  ships  will  be  greatly 
increased,  and.  as  a result,  there  is  likely  to  be  a 
jump  in  freight  rates  as  well  as  in  insurance,  all 
of  which  will  have  a bearing  on  the  future. 
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Prospect  of  a J'ea  and  Cofeek  [ ax 

G.  E.  Diefenthaler,  of  B.  Fischer  & Co.,  said: 
‘‘It  would  be  impossible  for  anyone  at  this  time  to 
forecast  the  future  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 
The  best  we  can  do  is  to  look  as  calml}'  as  pos- 
sible upon  present  conditions  and,  so  far  as  may 
be,  base  our  future  actions  accordingly.  It  appears 
to  me  that  the  stock  of  tea  on  hand  in  this  coun- 
try is  far  below  normal.  But  it  is  hard  to  get  at 
the  invisible  supply— that  is.  what  is  being  held 
in  reserve  by  the  small  country  store-keepers. 
Many  of  them  have  been  of  the  opinion  that  peace 
was  in  sight  and  have  been  buying  only  enough 
to  supply  their  immediate  demands.  Others  have 
laid  aside  a certain  amount  of  tea  against  a 
•rainy  day.’  Tt  would  appear,  therefore,  that 
there  is  some  reserve,  but  I do  not  think  there 
is  enough  to  last  any  length  of  time  and  higher 
prices  loom  up  for  the  future.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  opening  of  hostilities  would  be  followed  by 
increased  freight  rates  and  insurance  on  cargoes 
from  the  East.  In  fact,  only  four  days  ago  we 
paid  9 cents  per  pound  freight  and  i cents  per 
pound  insurance  on  a shipment  from  Calcutta. 
T doubt  if  freight  rates  would  be  greatly  ad- 
vanced. but  there  is  no  telling  what  the  insurance 
companies  would  do,  and  T should  not  be  sur- 
prised if  they  advanced  rates  as  much  as  20  per 
cent.  Another  effect  of  war,  T think,  would  be 
the  immediate  placing  of  a tax  on  teas  and  coffees 
by  Congress.  Up  to  the  present,  other  ways  have 
been  found  to  raise  funds  for  the  government, 
but  with  a break  in  our  international  affairs  it 
would  be  only  natural  that  a tariff  be  placed  im- 
mediately on  these  two  products.” 

Sptce  Market  Distraught 

In  regard  to  the  effect  of  Germany’s  note  on 
the  market  for  spices.  John  Clarke  said : “The 
imsettlement  in  the  spice  market  due  to  to-day’s 
pronouncement  of  the  Central  Powers  regarding 
submarine  warfare  makes  it  impossible  to  forecast 
the  future  intelligently.  Tt  is,  and  has  been  for 
weeks,  a market  of  violent  contrasts,  but  a market 
of  small  average  supply  and  subject  to,  violent 
changes  over  night.  Operators  are  afraid  to  ven- 
ture into  the  future.  Grinders  are  working  close 
to  deliveries,  freights  are  scarcer  and  war-risks 
higher  than  ever  before.  We  cannot  look  very 
far  into  the  future,  but  would  recommend  that 
grinders  see  that  they  are  fairly  supplied  against 
impending  wants  for  at  least  sixty  days.” 

IT.  P.  PTerrfeldt  said  : “Tt  will  be  more  difficult 
than  ever  to  get  spices  or  other  East  Indian  prod- 
ucts should  we  have  trouble  with  Germany.  The 
latter  country  would  try  its  utmost  to  block  all 


shipping  to  the  United  States,  with  the  result 
that  risk  to  vessels  would  be  increased,  with  a 
consequent  sharp  advance  in  insurance.  I do  not 
think  that  there  is  a sufficient  stock  on  hand  in 
this  country  to  last  more  than  sixty  days.” 
Would  Release  T^eserve  Cacao 
Frank  G.  Alden,  in  speaking  of  the  effect  on  the 
cacao  market,  said : “The  market  has  been  excited 
and  there  was  an  advance  of  cents  on  the 
l)rincipal  descriptions  of  cacao.  Hostilities  with 
Germany  would  mean  the  immediate  closing  down 
of  all  shipments  from  the  West  African  coast, 
particularly  Accra,  from  which  port  we  have  been 
receiving  cacao  in  large  quantities.  There  is  no 
question  in  my  mind  but  what  prices  will  be  ad- 
vanced in  the  near  future  to  a higher  level  than 
has  prevailed  for  some  time.  There  is  a peculiar 
situation  in  the  cacao  market.  From  time  to 
time  there  has  been  speculation  in  futures,  and 
a great  deal  of  the  cacao  imported  here  has  found 
its  way  into  warehouses,  where  it  has  been  held, 
some  of  it  a long  time,  for  higher  prices.  With  a 
sharp  advance  in  price  much  of  this  will  come 
onto  the  market  and  make  up  for  any  shortage 
in  shipments  from  the  producing  countries.  T 
do  not  think  the  consumers  will  feel  any  direct 
result  from  a shortage,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  dealers  may  find  it  convenient  to  boost  prices, 
and,  of  course,  in  the  long  run  the  consumer  will 
pay.”  

COCOA  DISTRIBUTERS  MEET 


Members  of  the  National  Cocoa  and  Chocolate 
Association  Hold  Luncheon  to  Discuss  Trade 
Problems — Non-Members  in  Attendance — 
Officers  are  Elected 

A FTER  a long  period  of  inactivity  the  Cocoa 
and  Chocolate  Manufacturers’  Association 
of  the  United  States  held  a “get  together”  lunch- 
eon at  the  McAlpin  Hotel,  New  York,  on  Friday. 
January  26.  The  object  of  the  luncheon  was  to 
hold  a meeting  at  which  non-members  of  the 
association  interested  in  present  conditions  con- 
cerning the  industry  would  become  acquainted 
with  members  and  learn  the  objects  of  the  or- 
ganization. 

After  luncheon  the  association  went  into  execu- 
tive session,  and  elected  officers  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  March  i,  1917.  They  are  as  follows: 
President,  Louis  Runkel,  Runkel  Bros.,  Tnc.,  New 
York  (re-elected)  ; vice-president,  S.  S.  Marvin. 
Pennsylvania  Chocolate  Comjiany,  Pittsburg,  Pa. ; 
treasurer,  I Yank  D.  Huyler,  Huylers’.  New  York. 
Matters  of  importance  to  the  cocoa  and  chocolate 
industry,  as  well  as  present  and  future  conditions. 
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due  to  the  European  war,  were  discussed,  and 
various  problems  will  be  brought  up  at  a meeting 
subsequent  to  the  installation  of  the  new  officers 
in  March. 

Among  Those  Present 

Among  the  members  who  attended  the  luncheon 
were;  Joseph  Auerbach,  D.  Auerbach  & Sons; 
Edward  Baker,  W.  H,  Baker  (and  guest)  ; 
Messrs.  Chappel  and  Kiesch,  E.  Greenfield’s  Sons 
Company;  H.  L.  Heide,  Henry  Heide;  H.  W. 
Hoops,  Hawley  & Hoops;  Frank  D.  Huyler, 
Huylers’,  W.  K.  Wallbridge,  Peter  Cailler  Kohler 
Company ; L.  Runkel  and  M.  Fieux,  Runkle  Bros., 
Inc. ; A.  Merckens,  Stollwerck  Bros. ; Messrs. 
A.  M.  & A.  W.  Powell,  Lowell,  Inc.,  all  of  New 
York;  Messrs.  Dodd  and  Newman,  Hooton  Cocoa 
Company,  Newark,  N.  J. ; Messrs.  S.  S.  Marvin, 
E.  Marvin  and  C.  Wilson,  Pennsylvania  Choco- 
late Company,  Pittsburg,  Pa. ; George  Stout, 
Pirika  Chocolate  Company ; C.  T.  Pierce,  Rock- 
wood  & Co.;  Messrs.  Kelly  & Sayre,  Wallace  & 
Co.,  of  Brooklyn. 

The  non-members  present  included  J.  F.  Kil- 
gore, Knickerbocker  Chocolate  Company,  New 
York;  J.  L.  Hurlburt,  F.  Bischoff ; C.  W.  Nichols, 
Jr.,  Atkinson  & Co.,  Brooklyn;  Messrs.  J.  and  M. 
Blumenthal,  Blumenthal  Bros.,  Philadelphia;  W. 
G.  Farnestock,  Frontier  Chocolate  Company, 
Tonawanda,  N.  Y. ; H.  A.  Cuppy,  Ideal  Chocolate 
Company,  Lititz,  Pa. ; R.  M.  Long  & Bro.,  Long’s 
Chocolate  Company,  Oswego,  N.  Y. ; W.  H. 
Miner,  W.  H.  Miner  Chocolate  Company,  Spring- 
field,  Mass, ; Albert  Stollwerck,  Royal  Cocoa 
Company,  Jersey  City. 

MAINLY  ABOUT  PEOPLE 

News  About  Men  in  the  Trade  at  Work  and 
at  Play 

VICTOR  A.  CAHILL,  of  Arnold,  Dorr  & Co., 
New  York,  was  married  on  January  17.  On  the 
Saturday  previous  he  gave  a bachelor  dinner  at 
the  Crescent  Athletic  Club,  Brooklyn,  tendered 
to  his  numerous  friends  in  the  coffee  trade.  He 
and  his  bride  left  for  Bermuda  on  the  day  of  the 
wedding,  expecting  to  l)e  away  about  three  weeks. 

GEORGE  W.  TOMS,  Secretary  of  the  N.  C. 
R.  A.,  is  slowly  recovering  from  the  injury  to 
his  foot,  which  has  incapacitated  him  for  some 
time.  He  expected  to  be  able  to  leave  for  Chicago 
early  in  February,  to  resume  his  secretarial  duties 
under  the  leadership  of  the  new  president,  Frank 
R.  Seelye.  He  still  gets  about  with  difficulty. 
The  wound  has  not  thoroughly  healed,  but  he 
expects  to  be  fully  recovered  in  a short  time. 


CHAUNCEY  H.  MARSH,  formerly  with  the 
Wm.  B.  Harris  Company,  New  York,  is  con- 
tinuing, for  the  present  at  least,  with  the  organi- 
zation which  recently  succeeded  to  the  business 
of  this  company.  Mr.  Marsh  was  treasurer  of  the 
Wm.  B.  Harris  Company  for  fourteen  years  and 
has  a well  grounded  experience  in  the  conduct  of 
the  wholesale  tea  and  coffee  business.  It  is  under- 
stood that  his  future  plans  are  somewhat  un- 
certain. 


A.  P.  GROHENS,  MASTER  BUILDER 


He  is  Not  Without  Honor  in  His  Home  Town' 
Where  the  Lambert  Machine  Co.  is  His  Great 
Achievement 


•^HE  annual  meeting  of  the  Lambert  Machine 
Company,  manufacturers  of  coffee-roasting 
and  peanut  butter  machinery  at  Marshall,  Mich., 
caused  the  Marshall  A^ews-S talesman  to  devote 
considerable  space  to 
telling  the  story  of  the 
success  achieved  by  A.  P. 
Grohens,  general  man- 
ager, in  building  the  ma- 
chinery enterprise  upon 
the  ruins  of  a defunct 
food  company. 

When  the  Lambert 
Food  Company  failed  in 
the  breakfast  food  line, 
A.  P.  Groheiis  suggested 
reorganization  with  the 
idea  of  going  into  the 
manufacture  of  peanut 
butter  machinery.  The 
stockholders  in  the  food  company  enterprise 
were  given  pro-rata  shares  in  the  machinery  com- 
pany, and  since  then,  so  successful  has  been  the 
business,  they  have  none  of  them  ever  missed  a 
dividend. 

The  business  started  with  a small  bank  loan. 
l)ut,  being  pioneer,  and  ably  administered,  it  im- 
mediately prospered.  In  1907  Mr.  Grohens  de- 
cided to  branch  out  into  the  manufacture  of 
coffee  roasting  machinery.  He  made  haste  slow- 
ly, mindful  of  several  failures  in  this  line.  To- 
day, this  part  of  the  business  has  developed  to 
such  an  extent  that,  to  quote  the  Marshall  Ne^as- 
Statesman,  the  company  is  “prepared  to  tackle 
engineering  propositions  of  a most  technical  na- 
ture. One  of  the  largest  and  best  known  whole- 
sale grocerv'  houses  of  the  West  has  lately  fa- 
vored the  Lambert  Machine  Company  with  its 
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contract  for  what  will  be  the  most  complete  and 
up-to-date  coffee-roasting  plant  west  of  Chicago.” 
The  Neu^s  Statesman  is  particularly  proud  of 
Mr.  Grohens’  achievement,  and,  in  addition  to 
telling  the  story  of  his  rise  in  its  news  columns 
it  has  an  editorial  in  which  it  hails  him  as  one 
of  Marshall’s  most  worthy  and  valual)le  citizens. 


A RECORD  COFFEE  CARGO 

A record-breaking  coffee  cargo  recently  reached 
New  Orleans  from  Brazil  on  the  steamship  Da- 
kotan, under  charter  by  J.  Aron  & Co.,  Inc., 
coffee  importers  of  New  York  and  New  Orleans. 
The  cargo  totaled  136,378  bags,  and  J.  Aron  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  claims  that  this  is  the  largest  shipment 
of  coffee  that  ever  reached  the  United  States. 

An  interesting  feature  in  connection  with  this 
unusual  coffee  shipment  is  that  the  coffee  was 
entirely  financed  on  a dollar  credit  basis.  J. 
Aron  & Co.,  Inc.,  states  that  this  plan  worked  out 
so  sati'^factorily  that  it  will  probably  be  continued 
regularly. 

SALIENT  TRADE  NOTES 

Statistics  show  that  Siam  produces  forty  kinds 
of  rice, 

A Burns  Jubilee  roaster  has  been  ordered  by 
the  McDonald  Company,  Grand  Island,  Neb.,  to 
replace  their  present  direct-flame  machine,  of  the 
old  type. 

The  Greater  Southern  Coffee  «&:  Spice  Company. 
Lexington,  Ky.,  has  been  incorporated,  with  a 
capital  of  $10,000,  by  C.  F.  Ward,  George  W. 
Stone,  James  S.  Darnell  and  J.  Albert  Kaltenbrun. 

By  adding  a Burns  granulator  with  sifter,  screw 
conveyors,  etc.,  the  grinding  capacity  of  the  Mar- 
tin L.  Hall  Company,  Long  Wharf,  Boston,  will 
be  increased. 

The  Franco-American  Food  Company  is  pre- 
paring a special  campaign  to  advertise  their  soups 
for  invalids  and  children. 

Burns  raw  cacao  cleaner  is  to  be  added  to 
the  present  equipment  of  Runkle  Brothers,  of 
New  York. 

:\  new  brokerage  firm,  composed  of  Charles  F. 
'berry,  Norristown,  Pa..  Frank  A.  Smith  and  W. 
II.  Hohr,  of  Philadelphia,  well  known  in  the  gro- 
cery business,  has  taken  over  the  business  of  the 
old  established  firm  of  W.  B.  Barnes  & Co.,  of 
Wilkes  Barre,  Pa.  The  new  firm  will  operate 
under  the  name  of  the  W.  Burt  Barnes  Company, 
manufacturers’  agents. 

Plans  for  the  coffee  roasting  department  of  the 
model  building  being  erected  by  Joannes  Bros. 
Company,  Los  Angeles,  wholesale  grocers,  are 
licing  i)repared  by  Jabez  Burns  Sons.  New 


York,  who  will  also  provide  the  machinery,  neces- 
sary storage  bins,  etc.  There  will  be  fifteen  Jubi- 
lee roasters,  a milling  machine,  and  a green  coffee 
mixer. 

The  North  Jersey  Sales  Corporation,  814  Essex 
Building,  Newark,  manufacturing  chocolates, 
cacao  products,  etc.,  has  been  incorporated,  with  a 
capital  of  $100,000. 

Two  Burns  granulators  are  being  added  to  the 
Chicago  plant  of  Chase  & Sanborn.  This  concern 
has  purchased  a total  of  thirteen  machines  of  this 
type  for  its  factories  at  Boston,  Chicago  and 
Montreal. 

The  eleventh  annual  convention  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  Jersey  and  Delaware  Wholeside  Gro- 
cers’ Association  will  be  held  at  the  Bellevue- 
Stratford  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  on  March  7 and  8. 

J.  V.  Boudrias,  Ltd.,  of  Montreal,  has  ordered 
a new  Burns  granulating  outfit  in  order  to  keep 
pace  with  the  demand  for  “steel  cut”  chaff-free 
coffee. 

Bleecker  & Simons,  236  Greenwich  street,  have 
purchased  a five-story  and  basement  building  at 
90  Front  street.  Extensive  alterations  will  be 
made  before  the  building  is  occupied  for  their 
business  of  roasting  coffee. 

Rockwood  & Co.,  Brooklyn,  have  ordered  three 
Tiptop  cooler  boxes,  with  flexible-arm  connec- 
tion, as  well  as  new  screw  conveyors,  bucket  ele- 
vators, roaster,  feed  hoppers,  etc.,  to  increase  the 
output  and  facilitate  the  handling  and  roasting  of 
cacao. 

Jules  Weber,  Inc.,  Manhattan,  is  the  style  of  the 
grocery  firm  which  has  just  been  incorporated, 
with  a capital  of  $50,000,  by  J.  Weber.  J.  Aubry, 
236  West  Fortieth  street.  New  York  City,  and 
G.  H.  Weber,  265  Bainbridge  avenue.  Bronx. 

One  of  the  latest  type  of  Jubilee  roasters  will 
replace  the  No.  5 Burns  roaster  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco plant  of  Wellman,  Peck  & Co.  The  No.  5 
roaster  will  be  moved  to  the  new  Fresno  branch, 
which  is  operated  under  the  name  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Grocery  Company. 

Henry  M.  Day,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  announces 
that  the  services  of  Henry  C.  Montgomery,  for 
some  years  connected  with  Thomas  Roberts  & 
Co.,  have  been  secured  as  manager  of  its  canned 
goods  business. 

The  National  Biscuit  Company  has  ordered  a 
new  Burns  No.  2 nut  mill,  peanut  Stoner  and 
additional  equipment  which  will  enable  it  to  keep 
up  with  the  demand  for  crackers  in  which  peanut 
butter  is  used. 

Sales  for  the  first  ten  months  of  the  fiscal  year 
of  the  Great  .\alantic  & Pacific  Tea  Company, 
ending  December  30,  1916.  were  $58,683,444. 
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against  $35,864,636  for  the  corresponding  period 
of  TQT5,  an  increase  of  $22,818,808,  or  632/3  per 
cent. 

Carroll,  Brough  & Robinson,  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla.,  have  ordered  a second  No.  i Burns  granu- 
lator to  increase  their  output  of  “steel  cut”  coffee. 

The  Curtis  Olive  Oil  Company,  Bloomindale, 
Cal.,  has  selected  a seven-acre  site  where  it  will 
build  a large  plant.  The  cost  of  the  site  is  ap- 
proximately $45,000. 

The  Pacific  Coffee  Stores,  operated  by  E.  E. 
Sellers,  has  opened  its  ninth  branch,  in  which  it 
has  installed  a Burns  roaster.  Each  store  of 
the  chain  operates  its  own  roasting  apparatus, 
and  Mr.  Sellers  expects  to  cover  the  entire  dis- 
trict of  Southern  California  with  stations. 

“Friday”  as  “Pay-day”  has  been  selected  by 
ATcCormick  & Co.,  importers,  exporters  and 
grinders  of  teas,  spices,  etc.,  at  Baltimore,  Md. 
J'he  firm  has  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the 
“Pay-day”  question,  and  in  a short  circular  gives 
reasons  to  prove  that  Friday  is  a better  day  than 
Saturday  for  a laborer  to  receive  his  money,  both 
for  his  health  and  for  the  good  of  his  family. 

A new  Burns  cacao  roaster,  equipped  with 
inirners  for  gas  fuel,  will  be  installed  by  the 
Hooton  Chocolate  Compan}^  in  its  Canadian 
!)ranch  at  Toronto,  where  the  well-known  Newark 
firm  has  reached  the  limit  of  its  present  roasting 
capacity. 

The  Gramm-Bernstein  M'otor  Truck  Company, 
Lima,  Ohio,  announces  that  its  domestic  shipments 
of  motor  trucks  for  1916  show  an  increase  of 
266  per  cent  over  1915.  This  is  one  of  the  com- 
paratively few  firms  that  has  carried  on  an  ag- 
gressive sales  campaign  for  domestic  business 
since  the  start  of  the  war,  instead  of  shipping  a 
large  proportion  of  its  output  to  Europe. 

The  cooling  equipment  of  the  cacao  roasting 
plant  of  the  Massachusetts  Chocolate  Company, 
197  Norfolk  avenue,  Boston,  is  to  be  increased 
by  the  addition  of  four  Burns  cooler  boxes  of 
the  runabout  type. 

The  Grand  Union  Tea  Company  is  out  for  a 
record  month  of  sales  in  February,  and  an  ex- 
citing race  is  on  between  salesmen  to  pile  up  the 
largest  total  of  sales  of  sweet  and  vanilla  choco- 
late. sweet  ground  cacao  and  chocolate,  premium 
chocolate  and  breakfast  cacao.  It  is  an  honor 
contest,  no  special  premiums  being  offered  and 
there  being  no  prizes. 


OUR  LONDON  LETTER 


The  Latest  News  from  Mincing  Lane  and  the 
Continental  Trades  Centers 

Office  of  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal, 
34  Cranbourn  Street,  London,  W.  C. 

London,  Jan.  10,  1917. 

O ECENT  tea  auctions  showed  satisfactory 
■■■  ^ trade  competition,  and  the  fact  that  the  cata- 
logs brought  forward  were  comparatively  small 
assisted  prices  in  an  upward  direction.  An  ad- 
vance of  about  one-half  cent  per  pound  was  re- 
corded for  most  common  to  medium  grades.  In 
the  case  of  Indian  growths,  competition  was  more 
particularly  centered  on  anything  ranging  in 
values  up  to  about  26  cents  per  pound,  while 
prices  of  other  grades  were,  as  a rule,  maintained. 
Full  leaf  Ceylon  grades  attracted  more  particular 
attention  at  the  enhanced  prices,  and  a steady 
demand  was  experienced  for  the  better  medium 
and  finer  descriptions,  though  bidding  was  irreg- 
ular where  quality  left  something  to  be  desired. 
Prospects  Bright  for  Ceylon  Teas 
Market  prospects  are  considered  fairly  encour- 
aging. The  average  price  realized  for  Ceylon  ’ 
last  week  was  25.70  cents,  which  shows  an  ad- : 
vance  of  about  4 cents  per  pound  over  the  price 
the  same  week  last  year.  While  the  total  ex-  | 
ports  from  Northern  India  to  all  ports  since 
April  I until  the  end  of  November  last  amount-  , 
ing  to  about  199,000,000  pounds,  show  against  the  , 
previous  year  a decrease  of  30,000,000  pounds.  ; 
the  quantities  shipped  from  that  quarter  to  this  ' 
country  from  April  i to  December  15  represent ! 
161,500,000  pounds,  or  a shortage  of  22,000,000 1 
pounds  against  the  previous  season.  \ 

Indian  Growers  Favored  by  Freight  Rates  | 
Indian  merchants  have,  by  virtue  of  a five  years’  | 
agreement  with  the  shipping  lines,  been  getting  ■, 
their  tea  brought  to  this  country  during  the  waril 
for  a freight  of  only  $11.85  ^ ton,  whereas  the 
Ceylon  merchants,  who  had  no  agreement,  have 
been  paying  rates  which  have  gradually  risen  to 
the  present  “free  market”  level  of  $61.25  a ton. 
The  present  Indian  freight  is  equivalent  to  about  j 
one  cent  a pound  and  the  Ceylon  freight  to  rather 
more  than  5J^  cents  a pound.  There  is  very  little  j 
difference  between  the  average  prices  of  Indian  | 
and  Ceylon  tea  in  the  London  market;  for  sev-  ' 
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Coffee 

Supreme 

Court 

Another  boost  for  coffee.  The  United  States  Supreme  Court 
has  upheld  the  Webb-Kenyon  Law  prohibiting  shipments  of 
liquor  to  “dry”  states. 

Boosts 

Coffee 

This  means  big  things  for  coffee,  for  liquor’s  loss  is  coffee’s 
gain. 

Nation-wide  prohibition  is  coming  and  with  it  a great  boom 
for  coffee. 

Are  you  prepared.?  Have  you  facilities  for  getting  the  right 
kind  of  coffee,  when  you  want  it,  and  at  the  right  price.?  Let 
us  show  you  what  our  Direct-from-Santos  Service  will  mean 
to  you.  Write  for  samples  and  prices. 

J.  Aron  & Company,  Inc. 

IMPORTERS  COFFEE  EXPORTERS 

New  York  New  Orleans  Santos,  Brazil 

Chicago 

Powdered  Coffee 


THE  COLES  MILLS  grind  quickly,  and  grind  exceeding  fine; 
and  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  finer  the  grind,  the  better 
the  coffee  and  greater  the  yield,  there’s  a natural  and  largely  growing 
demand  for  POWDERED  COFFEE — the  Greek  and  Turkish 
fashion. 

For  this  particular  grinding  we  confidently  recommend  MILL  No. 
22.  It’s  as  quick  as  a flash,  and  turns  out  the  powdered,  flour-like 
product  with  absolute  precision.  Back  of  every  mill  is  a lifetime 
of  persistent  effort — and  an  iron  will,  insisting  at  every  point  upon 

PERFECTION. 

If  you’ll  write  us,  telling  of  your  needs,  we’ll  gladly  give  you  a good 
deal  of  positive,  useful  information. 


Coles  Manufacturing  Company 

23d  and  Turner  Streets  Philadelphia 
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rial  iiKiiiths  last  year  llie  Indian  price  was  a little 
higher  than  the  Ceylon,  although  it  is  now  slightly 
lower,  so  that  the  Indian  growers  have  been 
better  off  than  the  Ceylon  growers  in  respect  of 
freight  alone  to  the  extent  of  quite  4 cents  a 
pound. 

In  view  of  the  completely  altered  shipping  con- 
ditions, the  suggestion  has  now  been  made  that 
the  Indian  hrms  should  agree  to  an  increase  in 
their  freights  of  about  $12.50  a ton,  and  there 
seems  to  be  general  approval  of  some  advance. 
Hut  more  important  than  this  particular  question 
is  the  fact  that  the  present  five  years’  agreement 
expires  in  September  next.  It  seems  doubtful 
if  the  shipping  lines  wmuld,  whatever  happens  in 
the  course  of  the  next  few  months,  be  willing  to 
tie  themselves  down  for  another  long  period  to 
bring  tea  at  a flat  rate. 

Coffee  Firm  at  Dearer  Price.s 

With  regard  to  coffee,  recent  auctions  showed 
moderate  supplies  on  offer  with  a firm  competi- 
tion at  dearer  prices.  Conditions  are  not  particu- 
larly interesting  in  this  market  and  have  not  been 
so  throughout  past  year.  At  times  during  1916 
active  business  matured  in  consequence  of  per- 
mits to  ship  being  granted  more  easily,  but  when 
these  were  afterwards  restricted  stagnation  fol- 
lowed in  the  coffee  market  here.  The  quality  of 
the  coffee  was  about  the  same  as  for  the  pre- 
vious year.  Landings  of  mild  coffee  were  less 
than  in  1915.  especially  of  Costa  Rica,  Colombia, 
Guatemala  and  Nicaragua  sorts.  The  United 
States  apparently  received  more  of  these  goods, 
owing  to  the  difficulties  governing  freightage. 
Heavy  amounts  of  Brazilian  coffee,  however,  are 
held  here  and  that  keeps  up  stocks  well.  The 
increased  coffee  duty,  leading  to  an  increased 
retail  price  of  the  beverage  has  no  doubt  had  a 
direct  effect  on  reducing  British  consumption. 

Charles  Harrison,  a director  of  Harrisons  & 
Crosfield,  Ltd.,  tea  merchants  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, who  died  last  NovemI)er  at  the  age  of 
eighty-seven,  has  left  an  estate  valued  at  close 
upon  $300,000. 

Herbert  H.  Twining  is  Missed  on  Strand 

.A  w'ell-knowm  figure  disappeared  from  the 
Strand,  London,  by  the  retirement  of  Herbert 
Haynes  Twining,  after  having  been  forty-eight 


years  in  business  there.  Educated  at  Harrow  and 
on  the  Continent,  it  was  in  1869  that  Herbert 
Twining  came  into  the  tea  and  banking  concern 
that  bore  his  name,  his  cousin,  Richard  Twining, 
who  was  the  head  of  it,  starting  him  with  the 
advice  not  to  have  the  word  “trouble”  in  his 
vocabulary,  and  to  write  “Time”  with  a capital 
“T”  in  order  to  emphasize  its  importance. 

This  year,  owing  to  the  wair,  the  Twining  fam- 
ily, for  the  first  time  in  more  than  two  hundred 
years,  has  no  representatives  in  the  Strand. 
Herbert  Twining’s  eldest  son.  Captain  Cecil  Twin- 
ing, Hampshire  regiment,  was  killed  in  the  sec- 
ond battle  of  Ypres,  after  he  had  been  wounded 
in  the  first.  His  second  son,  Captain  R.  H.  Twdn- 
ing,  the  Queen’s  (Royal  West  Surrey  Regiment), 
is  well  known  in  the  cricket  world  as  a fine  bat 
and  wicket-keeper,  who  captained  the  Eton  and 
Oxford  University  elevens  and  played  for  Mid- 
dlesex. He  w'as  wmunded  at  Sulva  Bay  and  is 
still  lame.  He  is  at  the  War  Office.  His  third 
son,  Lieutenant  Temple  Twining,  is  in  the  Gren- 
adier Guards. 

Thomas  Reece. 


OBITUARY 

William  T.  Reynolds 

William  T.  Reynolds,  head  of  the  old  grocery 
firm  of  William  T.  Reynolds  & Co.,  and  in  his 
seventy-eighth  year,  died  at  his  home  in  Pough- 
keepsie on  January  28.  Mrs.  Louise  Smith  Rey- 
nolds, his  wife,  in  her  seventy-fourth  year,  fol- 
lowed him  across  the  “Great  Divide”  the  follow- 
ing day. 

E.  S.  Chapin 

E.  S.  Chapin,  long  connected  with  the  grocery 
firm  of  Clark,  Chapin  & Bushnell,  died  at  his 
home  at  Lakeville,  Conn.,  on  January  12.  He  was 
seventy  years  of  age. 

John  F.  March 

John  Francis  March,  well  known  tea  merchant 
and  broker,  of  New  York  City,  died  at  his  home, 
555  West  183d  street,  January  18,  in  his  seventy- 
first  year.  Mr.  March  was  born  in  this  city,  the 
son  of  the  late  John  P.  March,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded as  a member  of  tbe  old  tea  firm  of  Gross 
& March.  In  later  years  Mr.  March  established 
the  tea  firm  of  John  P.  March  & Co. 


PUREST  AND  BEST  BAKING  POWDERS 

Cream  of  Tartar  and  Pure  Phosphate 

Buyers  Private  Brands  at  Attractive  Prices 

Also  High  Grade  Cocoas  under  Private  Brands 

MANHATTAN  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  264  Spring  St.,  New  York 
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When  Is  The  Largest 
Consumption  of  Coffee? 


Experts  generally  agree  that  it  is  during  the 
colder  months  of  the  year,  although  the  summer 
months  are  large  consuming  periods. 

But  whether  winter  or  summer  is  the  larger 
seasonal  consuming  period,  all  agree  that  the 
best  time  is  when  the  aroma  is  in  the  air  and  the 
flavor  in  the  cup.  Then,  one  cup  is  an  invita- 
tion to  another. 

And  it’s  no  easy  proposition  to  give  the  con- 

% 

sumer  the  full  deliciousness  of  coffee.  It’s  a 
case  of  efficiency  all  along  the  line  from  selection 
of  bean  to  package  and  the  brewing. 


American  Can  Company 


Chicago 


NEW  YORK 


With  offices  in  the  largest  cities 


San  Francisco 
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INFORMATION  FOR  BUYERS 


Pithy  Suggestions  as  to  Where  to  Buy  to  the 
Best  Advantange 


Publicity  Aprons 

Publicity  or  advertising  aprons  offer  the  packer 
of  coffee  and  grocery  specialties  a good  oppor- 
tunity to  advertise  his  products  in  the  grocery 
and  at  the  some  time  secure  the  added  good  will 
of  the  grocery  clerk. 

Sam  Kuttnauer  & Bro.,  452  Riopelle  street,  De- 
troit, who  specialize  in  publicity  aprons,  state 

that  many  packers 
make  the  mistake 
of  giving  the  clerk 
a cheaply  made 
apron  of  poor 
quality  and  smear- 
ing it  with  adver- 
tising. This  firm 
contends  that  in- 
ferior aprons  are 
likely  to  be  used 
to  mop  counters, 
whereas  those  of 
better  quality  are 
sought  after  by  the 
clerk  and  worn 
continuously.  The 
wording  on  the 
apron  should  not 
be  too  conspicu- 
ous, and  it  ought 
to  be  embroidered 
rather  than  printed,  thus  making  sure  that  the 
ad  lasts  as  long  as  the  apron. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  one  of 
the  aprons  made  by  Samuel  Kuttnauer  & Bro. 


They  are  unusually  large  and  well  made  of  long 
wearing  material.  A sample  will  be  sent  free 
upon  request. 

Packers  of  coffee  and  other  specialties  sold 
through  the  grocer  realize  the  importance  of  se- 
curing the  good-will  and  full  co-operation  of  the 
grocery  clerk.  The  right  kind  of  publicity  apron 
is  certain  to  win  favor  with  the  clerk,  and  inci- 
dentally keep  the  packers’  brands  before  the  con- 
sumer when  she  is  in  the  buying  mood. 

Selling  Coffee  by  Mail 

Duryee  & Barwise,  533  Greenwich  street.  New 
York,  wholesale  coffee  roasters  and  packers,  make 
a specialty  of  selling  coffee  to  grocers  and  other 
distributers  by  using  the  United  States  mails. 
Their  proposition  as  presented  to  the  trade  in  a 
recent  announcement  is  as  follows : “It  costs  less 
to  sell  coffee  by  mail,  without  salesmen’s  salaries, 
than  it  costs  to  sell  it  through  salesmen,  and 
that  is  why  we  sell  coffee  cheaper  than  the  houses 
employing  salesmen.” 

This  firm  has  been  selling  coffee  on  this  basis 
for  the  past  ten  years.  It  is  no  experiment  with 
them,.  They  attribute  their  success  to  the  fact 
that  they  not  only  sell  at  low  prices,  but  handle 
only  high  quality  coffees. 


THE  NEW  YORK  MARKETS 


Special  Market  Reviews  for  “The  Tea  and  Coffee 
Trade  Journal*’ 


New  York,  Feb.  i,  1917. 

VERY  effort  that  has  been  made  to  advance 
* options,  or  market  conditions  that  might  be 
expected  to  stimulate  prices,  has  been  devoid  of 
satisfactory  results.  The  trade  was  somewhat 
stirred  up  over  the  proposal  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  levy  a tax  on  coffee  of  5 cents 
per  pound,  and  the  national  association  sent  a 


Advertising  Apron  for 
Grocery  Clerks 


PRIVATE  BRANDS 

Build  up  a trade  on  macaroni  and  spaghetti  for  your- 
self— Nobody  can  take  it  away  from  you.  Its  yours,  and 
buying  from  us  insures  quality  and  a profit  that’s  worth 
having.  Write  for  samples  and  particulars — or  better 
still  try  a shipment  of  10  c/s  at  $1.50  per  c/s  delivered — 
assorted  as  desired. 

Standard  FlaHed  Food  Co.,  Owosso,  Mich. 
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Why  Stew  or  Percolate  the  Grounds  ? 

THEY  ARE  BUT  THE  CONTAINER  OF  THE  VOLATILE  OILS. 
CONTINUED  IMMERSION  JUST  STEWS  OUT 
THE  BITTERNESS. 

Extract  from  America’s  leading  Food 
Magazine,  “The  Forecast,”  for  January. 

“There  is  nothing  so  delicious  as  a cup  of  perfectly  brewed  coffee,  and  nothing 
so  seldom  attained.  Most  cooks  simply  put  the  water  and  the  cofee  together 

and  let  them  fight  it  out,  and  even  those  who 
attempt  to  proceed  scientifically  sometimes  do 
not  attain  any  better  result. 

With  the  KIN-HEE  “QUICK"  COFFEE 
POT  success  is  assured  every  time.  No  ex- 
perience is  required  to  operate  it,  and  the  ele- 
ment of  chance  is  wholly  eliminated.  In  order 
to  obtain  perfect  coffee,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
desirable  elements  should  be  extracted  and  the 
undesirable  ones  left  behind. 

It  has  been  found  that  this  end  is  best  attained 
by  the  momentary  contact  of  boiling  water  with 
every  part  of  the  ground  bean,  (followed  by  the 
immediate  removal  of  the  grounds),  since  no  one 
but  a Turk  wants  to  drink  coffee  with  the  grounds 
in  it,  and  if  they  are  not  removed,  they  give  off 
an  unpleasant  proportion  of  their  tannic  acid 
content. 

The  method  whereby  the  KIN-HEE  “QUICK"  COFFEE  POT  accomplishes 
this  end  is  as  simple  as  the  egg  of  Columbus.  The  pot  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
a filtration  and  a pouring  vessel,  both  of  which  are  thoroughly  heated  with  boil- 
ing water  just  before  use.  The  upper,  or  filtration  part  is  removed  and  inverted, 
and  into  it  is  put  whatever  quantity  may  be  desired  of  finely  ground  coffee  and 
actively  boiling  water. 

The  top  is  covered  with  a piece  of  muslin  and  the  lower  half  of  the  pot  is 
pressed  down  over  it,  the  whole  being  then  inverted  to  the  usual  position.  Thus 
the  muslin  cover  is  converted  into  a strainer.  Through  it  the  amber  liquid  drips 
to  the  space  below,  leaving  behind  it  the  grounds  and  all  but  ten  per  cent  of  the  tan- 
nic acid,  which  they  contain,  and  in  sixty  seconds  the  coffee  is  ready  to  serve. 

This  invaluable  contrivance  received  the  Grand  Prize  and  Diploma  of  Honor  at 
the  twentieth  annual  Exposition  Culinaire  in  Paris,  the  highest  culinary  award 
that  can  be  obtained  in  Europe. 

Made  of  seamless  aluminum  and,  never  being  used  on  the  stove,  the  pot  will  last 
a life  time.”  Now  available  in  2,  4,  6,  8 and  lO-cup  sizes.  SAMPLE  FOR  FREE 
TRIAL.  Terms  and  selling  plans  on  request. 


NATIONAL  ALUMINUM  WORKS 

—THE  HOUSE  THAT  JACK  BUILT— 

ELMIRA  NEW  YORK. 


Made  from  Pure  Aluminum  in 
2,  4,  6,  8,  and  10  cup  sizes 
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representative  to  Washington  to  protest  against 
such  a measure.  It  is  now  reported  that  such 
action  will  not  be  considered  at  this  time. 

Statistic.^l  Situation  of  Coffee  Market 

Reports  of  the  loss  of  a cargo  of  coffee,  sunk 
by  the  German  sea  raider  affected  the  market 
only  slightly  and  temporarily.  The  prospect  of  an 
early  peace  has  been  dismissed,  so  that  the  only 
factor  dominating  the  market  is  the  statistical 
situation.  Warehouse  supplies  in  this  country  are 
larger  than  a year  ago.  Stocks  at  the  primary 
points  are  heavy  and  increasing,  while  the  next 
crop  from  Brazil  is  expected  to  be  a large  one. 

For  many  months  coffees  of  all  kinds  have  been 
considered  good  property,  and  there  has  been  a 
gradual  accumulation  of  supplies  on  the  part  of 
the  larger  interests  whenever  the  slightest  con- 
cession was  made. 

Effect  of  the  German  Note 

With  the  publication  of  the  latest  German  note 
relative  to  the  proposed  U-boat  warfare  the  coffee 
market,  as  well  as  the  other  markets,  received  a 
very  severe  shock.  Options  promptly  reacted 
about  20  points.  The  prospect  of  a severance  of 
diplomatic  relations  with  Germany,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, greater  difficulty  in  forwarding  export 
shipments,  can  only  mean  the  carrying  of  heavy 
supplies  of  coffees  and  other  products  in  this 
country.  With  a cutting  off  of  demand  and  a 
piling  up  of  supplies  the  result  can  only  mean 
a restriction  in  prices.  The  situation,  therefore, 
calls  for  conservatism  on  the  part  of  buyers. 

Milds  have  been  top-heavy,  as  supplies  have 
piled  up  here  with  no  demand  from  abroad. 
Tliese  coffees  have  been  selling  relatively  below 
the  Santos  basis,  and  in  consequence  have  been 
very  attractive.  The  market  for  mild  grades  is 
much  more  active  and  prices  have  advanced.  It 
is  certain  that  the  next  few  weeks  will  re-establish 
these  coffees  on  a more  equitable  basis  as  com- 
pared with  Brazils. 


Tea  Market  Active  and  Firm 

The  tea  market  has  been  very  active,  with 
quotations  firm.  Buyers  are  paying  full  prices,  as 
holders  will  not  shade  their  lists  a fraction.  Sta- 
tistically the  situation  is  very  strong.  Black  teas 
of  all  kinds  are  scarce.  Formosas  are  tending  up- 
wards. Indias  and  Ceylons  have  made  further 
advances,  both  here  and  abroad.  It  is  reported 
that  authorities  in  London  have  removed  restric- 
tions on  imports  to  Denmark.  This  should  in- 
crease export  orders.  Tonnage  is  scarce,  and  the 
situation  in  this  regard  is  growing  worse. 
Freights  are  higher;  while  transportation  in  this 
country  is  in  a congested  condition,  and  as  a 
result  overland  shipments  are  much  delayed. 

The  German  note,  while  it  caused  a drop  in  the 
coffee  market,  has  had  the  contrary  effect  with  re- 
gard to  tea.  The  trade  is  evidently  much  con- 
cerned over  a further  curtailment  as  to  shipment, 
and  supplies  in  this  country  are  extremely  light. 
The  effect  of  the  note,  therefore,  was  apparent 
in  an  immediate  stiffening  of  prices  throughout 
the  list,  and  in  some  instances  quotations  were 
sharply  advanced. 

Spice  Market  Conditions  Unsettli:d 

Spice  market  conditions  are  more  unsettled 
than  in  over  two  years.  There  is  no  stability  and 
sudden  .changes  are  the  order  of  the  day.  All 
stocks  are  moderate,  with  few  open  contracts,  as 
freight  rates  are  prohibitive.  A continuation  of 
high  prices  for  spot  supplies  is  certain  for  the 
present. 

Pepper — Stocks  are  light  and  shipments  due  to 
arrive  are  moderate.  Prices  probably  stationar}\ 
— Cloves — Stocks  moderate,  with  shipments  on 
the  way  very  light.  Prices  should  advance. — 
Pimento — There  is  a fair  stock  in  warehouses 
here,  but  imports  are  extremely  light.  Prices 
should  advance. — Ginger — Stocks,  while  not  ex- 
tensive, are  fair.  Shipments  due  to  arrive  are 
extremely  light,  so  that  advancing  prices  are 
certain. — Cassias — A fair  amount  of  stocks  with 
moderate  supplies  afloat. 
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I HUNT  & CO.  j 

The  Oldest  Japan  Tea  Export-  | 
ing  House  in  the  Orient 


JAPAN  TEA==CHINA  TEA  I 

j 135  Front  St.,  New  York  I 


CHICAGO 
326  W.  Madison  St. 

MONTREAL 
3 St.  Nicholas  St. 


Agencies  in  Important  Cities 


PUBLICITY  APRONS 

That  Publicitize 
7 he  only  real  kind 

SAMPLE  FREE 

SAM.  KUTTNAUER&BRO. 

462  Riopelle  Street  Detroit,  Mich. 


INDIAN  TEAS 

Sale  from  Stock  or  Purchased 
on  Commission. 

Blending  by  Experts  with  25 
Years’  Experience. 


A.  H.  SAKLAT  & CO. 

45  Pearl  St.  NEW  YORK 

Tel.  Broad  1735 


COFFEE  AND  TEA  Should  Patronize  Us 

First:  We  are  a mail  order  house. 

Second:  Our  prices  include  no  compensation  for  salesmen  and  are  conse- 
quently that  much  lower  than  they  would  be  otherwise. 

Third:  You  do'not  have  to  wait  for  salesmen  to  call.  This  you  will  appre- 
ciate is  a great  advantage  if  you  happen  to  be  located  away  from  the  beaten  track 
but  can  order  of  us  by  mail  and  secure  prompt  and  efficient  service  at  all  times. 

Why  not  give  us  a trial?  Submit  samples  you  desire  matched  and  let  us 
show  you  what  we  can  do  in  quality  and  price.  Don’t  delay.  Now  is  the  time. 

Duryee  & Barwise,  533  Greenwich’Street,  New  York 


Chas.  Dittmann  F.  V.  Allain  Chas.  S.  Dittmann  Jr. 
Member  N.  Y.  Coffee  Exchange 

CHARLES  DITTMANN  CO. 

Coffee  Commission 

New  Orleans — 501  Gravier  St.,  P.  O.  Box  747 
Chicago,  326  River  St.,  Rooms,  203-204 
AGENTS  FOR: 

Messrs.  Ed.  Johnston  Son  & Co.,  London 
Messrs.  E.  Johnston  & Co.,  Ltd.,  Santos 
Messrs.  Atlas  Coffee  Co.,  Ltd.,  Rio-de- Janeiro 
Messrs.  Norton  Megaw  & Co.,  Ltd.,  London 
Messrs.  Norton  Megaw  & Co.,  Ltd.,  Rio-de-Janeiro 
Messrs.  Arbuthnot,  Latham  & Co.,  Bankers,  London 
Messrs.  Fred’k.  Huth  & Co.,  Bankers,  London 
U.  S.  Branch  of  Thames  & Mersey  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  Ltd.,  of  London  & Manchester 
London  Assurance  Corporation  (Fire  Insurance) 
Commercial  Cetters  of  Credit  Issued 

Our  spot  department  makes  a specialty  of  selecting 
and  purchasing  coffees  for  the  interior  trade. 


A PROFITABLE  SIDE  LINE 

Finishing  oil  is  an  important  household  neces- 
sity. The  Housewife  finds  almost  daily  use 
for  a good  polishing  oil.  It  will  pay  you  to 
handle 

FRANCO  LEMON 
FINISHING  OIL 

Used  on  pianos,  furniture,  automobiles,  interior 
trimmings,  etc.  Free  from  acids.  Will  not 
mar  or  scratch.  Produces  lasting  lustre.  We 
also  put  up  FINISHING  OIL  UNDER  PRI- 
VATE LABEL.  Write  for  particulars. 

c.  E.  FRANCHE  & CO. 

440  Orleans  St.  Chicago. 
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THE  PRACTICAL  RETAIL  GROCER 


If  A department  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  problems  which  vex  retailers; 
telling  how  to  arrange,  display  and  sell  goods;  how  to  systematize;  how  to  ad- 
vertise; how  to  obtain  the  maximum  eflSciency  in  the  grocery  business. 


TURN  OVER  YOUR  INVESTMENTS 


Advantage  of  More  Sales  on  a Smaller  Capital  Lies  In 
the  Fact  That  It  Is  Possible  To  Sell  Cheaper  and  To 
More  Easily  Meet  Competition 

By  Frank  Farrington, 

Delhi,  N.  Y. 

D Y turnover  I don’t  mean  the  little  pies  that 
I-'  grandmother  used  to  make,  with  the  crust 
turned  back  on  itself  and  called  a turnover.  There 
are  plenty  of  business  men,  though,  who  do  not 
know  anything  about  any  other  kind — and  their 
annual  statements  would  show  it  if  they  ever 
made  up  any  such  statements. 

If  you  were  a newsboy  you  would  realize  the 
importance  of  turnover.  The  shrewd  little  street 
gamin  knows  that  if  he  is  going  to  make  money 
it  is  up  to  him  to  sell  out  his  stock  of  papers  and 
buy  another  suppply  and  sell  them  out,  and  do 
this  as  many  times  as  he  can.  He  has  to  work 
with  a small  investment,  and  he  realizes  that  a 
very  small  investment  will  answer  just  as  well  as 
a larger  if  he  only  keeps  selling  out  and  restocking. 

While  the  newsboy  gets  along  with  a small 
capital  because  he  must,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  it 
will  pay  any  business  man  to  get  along  with  as 
small  a capital  invested  as  will  enable  him  to 
carry  a stock  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of 
his  trade.  The  percentage  of  your  net  income  is 
figured  on  your  investment.  You  are  anxious  to 
make  your  store  pay  you  as  large  a return  as 
possible  on  your  investment. 

Big  Returns  on  Small  Investments 
If  you  have  one  thousand  dollars  invested  and 
clear  two  hundred,  you  figure  a net  return  (you 
would  call  it  a dividend  if  the  money  were  in- 
vested in  somebody  else’s  business)  of  20  per  cent. 
If  it  takes  an  investment  of  four  thousand  dollars 
to  bring  you  that  net  of  two  hundred,  your  in- 
vestment is  bringing  you  but  5 per  cent.  So,  you 
see,  the  less  money  invested  in  stock  the  bigger 
the  percentage  return,  so  long  as  you  do  not  get 


the  stock  so  small  as  to  lose  trade  by  its  re- 
duction. 

But,  if  you  are  going  to  make  as  much  money 
with  an  investment  of  one  thousand  as  with  an 
investment  of  four  thousand  in  stock,  you  must 
sell  and  buy  four  times  as  often.  If  the  newsboy 
with  10  cents  expects  to  make  as  much  money 
as  the  boy  with  40  cents,  the  former  must  sell  out 
and  restock  until  he  has  bought  40  cents’  worth 
of  papers  and  sold  them.  The  boy  with  40  cents 
invested  at  once,  turns  his  capital  or  his  stock 
once.  The  boy  with  a dime  turns  it  four  times. 

You  will  notice  that  the  price  the  boys  get  for 
their  papers  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  number 
of  times  they  turn  over  their  stock.  The  turnover 
is  based  on  the  cost  of  the  goods.  The  rule  for 
finding  the  number  of  times  you  turn  your  stock 
is  this : Divide  the  cost  of  the  goods  sold  by  the 

average  inventory.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing 
to  find  a dealer  who  thinks  he  is  to  divide  the 
gross  sales  by  the  inventory.  That  is  mixing  two 
different  sets  of  figures  and  it  gets  nothing. 

Finding  the  Cost  of  Goods  Sold 

To  find  the  cost  of  the  goods  sold  during  a given 
lieriod,  of  course  you  add  up  all  the  invoices  for 
that  period,  thus  securing  the  total  purchases, 
then  you  add  any  decrease  in  the  inventory  or 
subtract  any  decrease.  The  reason  for  the  latter 
is  obviously  that  goods  taken  from  the  inventory 
mean  that  many  more  goods  sold  than  were  pur- 
chased, while  any  addition  to  the  inventory  means 
goods  bought  that  have  not  yet  been  sold.  Turn- 
over has  nothing  to  do  with  goods  not  yet  sold. 
Since  you  make  a larger  percentage  of  net  profit 
on  your  investment  if  you  turn  your  stock  oftener, 
it  naturally  follows  that  you  can  make  the  same 
actual  net  profit  while  selling  goods  on  a narrower 
margin  of  profit  but  with  a more  frequent  turn- 
over. 

The  newsboy  who  sells  his  10  cents’  worth  of 
jiapers  for  20  cents  makes  the  same  profit  as  the 
boy  who  sells  10  cents’  worth  for  15  cents,  and 
then  buys  the  same  number  and  sells  them  out 
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WINS  FAVOR 
WITH  THE  MEN 

If  the  morning  cup  is  unsatis- 
factory, the  man  of  the  house  is 
usually  the  first  to  notice  it. 
Generally  speaking,  his  judgment 
as  to  coffee  values,  prevails. 

The  uniform  high  quality  and 
pleasing  blend  of  RED  RIBBON 
coffee  appeals  to  men.  When 
RED  RIBBON  brand  enters  the 
home, coffee  dissatisfaction  leaves . 

Cater  to  the  men  coffee  drink- 
ers of  your  community  by  push- 
ing RED  RIBBON  coffee.  It 
repeats.  Packed  in  pound  air 
tight  bags  or  tins. 

ROSS  W.  WEIR  & CO. 

NEW  YORK 


L 


Red  RibbbhOif  Jee 


A NVarm  Nourishing  Meal 

Shredded  Wheat  Biscuit  with  hot  milk  and  a little  cream  makes  a warm,  nourish- 
ing, satisfying  meal.  It  not  only  pleases  the  palate,  but  supplies  the  body  with 
strength  and  energy  for  the  day’s  work. 


Shredded  Wheat 

Tell  your  customers  about  the  real  food  value  of  this  delicious  cereal,  and  sug- 
gest its  use  with  milk  and  a little  fruit,  instead  of  the  egg  or  meat  breakfast  that 
costs  many  times  as  much  but  gives  no  more  nourishment. 


The  Biscuit  is  packed  in  odorless  spruce  wood  cases, 
which  may  be  easily  sold  for  10  or  15  cents,  thereby 
adding:  to  the  grrocer’s  profits. 


The  Shredded  Wheat  Company 

INlaurara,  Ralls.  IV.  Y. 
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again.  Yes,  1 know,  the  latter  boy  does  twice  as 
much  work,  or  takes  twice  as  long.  I’m  coming 
to  that.  Under  such  conditions  the  first  boy  might 
l)e  better  off.  But  suppose  the  second  boy  hires 
an  assistant  who  has  no  capital  to  buy  his  own 
stock  of  papers,  then  if  the  two  working  together 
sell  out  the  dime’s  worth  three  times,  the  assistant 
receiving  a nickel,  the  second  boy  makes  the  same 
as  the  first  boy. 

Still,  I am  asked  wherein  does  the  second  boy's 
advantage  lie,  since  he  has  done  more  business, 
assumed  responsibility  and  made  no  more  money. 
The  advantage  lies  largely  in  the  fact  that  he  has 
been  able  to  sell  cheaper,  and  on  that  account  his 
sales  have  been  made  more  easily.  He  has  not  had 
to  work  as  hard  as  if  he  had  been  competing  with 
the  first  boy  on  an  even  price  basis.  In  all  proba- 
l)ility  the  boy  asking  a third  more  for  his  stock 
has  had  to  work  much  harder  to  sell  it  out  once. 

If  the  second  boy  has  been  in  competition  with 
a third  boy  who  was  selling  at  a cut  price,  it  has 
been  possible  for  him  to  sell  only  by  meeting  the 
third  boy’s  prices.  To  have  tried  to  maintain  the 
higher  price  in  the  face  of  lower-priced  compe- 
tition would  have  been  to  have  failed  to  make 
sales.  If  you  have  to  reduce  prices  to  meet  com- 
petition, you  must  make  your  stock  turn  over 
oftener  or  you  will  suffer  a reduction  of  profit. 
Or  put  it  the  other  way:  if  you  can  turn  your 
stock  oftener  you  can  afford  to  sell  for  a lower 
profit. 

National  Advertising  Stimulates  Sales 

Right  here  nationally  advertised  goods  come  in 
for  attention.  They  are  said  by  the  dealer  to  pay 
less  profit  than  other  goods,  and  in  many  cases 
this  is  true.  But  they  sell  faster.  Take  a stock 
of  advertised  brands  in  your  lines  and  put  it 
beside  a similar  stock  of  unknown  brand  or  no- 
brand. Give  the  latter  your  best  selling  efforts 
and  leave  the  former  to  sell  when  asked  for.  You 
know  which  stock  is  to  move  the  faster — a good 
deal  faster.  Of  course,  nobody  can  afford  to  sell 
advertised  goods  at  cost.  You  cannot  make  a 
profit  out  of  nothing,  no  matter  how  fast  the  stock 
turns,  but  you  can  sell  the  fast  turning  line  for 
less  profit  and  make  as  much  money. 

It  is  a great  satisfaction,  not  to  say  a necessity, 
to  know  what  each  important  line  of  goods  in  the 
store  is  doing.  Too  many  merchants  are  carrying 
lines  that  pay  no  profit,  or  that  perhaps  entail  a 


net  loss, 'and  they  do  not  know  it  because  they 
never  take  the  trouble  to  find  out. 

I have  detailed  the  means  of  finding  out  how 
many  times  the  whole  stock  is  turned.  Let  me 
suggest  a way  of  determining  the  turnover  of  in- 
dividual lines.  Let  us  figure  this  time  on  selling 
instead  of  costs  for  convenience.  Here  is  the 
rule : Divide  the  gross  sales  of  the  article  in 

question  by  the  selling  price  of  the  average  amount 
carried  in  stock.  By  taking  a few  monthly  in- 
ventories of  the  stock  of  a certain  line  the  average 
is  easily  ascertained,  and  by  keeping  track  of  the 
sales  of  that  line  for  a month  the  gross  sales  for 
the  period  become  available  for  finding  the 
monthly  turnover. 

It  may  be  that  the  gross  sales  for  the  month 
will  be  considerably  less  than  the  amount  of  stocks 
but  the  effect  of  that  will  only  be  to  make  the 
number  of  times  of  turnover  less  than  one.  For 
example,  with  a stock  of  $200  one  might  sell  $150 
gross  of  that  line.  This  would  mean  that  the  turn- 
over for  the  month  would  figure-  .75,  and  if  this 
were  a representative  month  that  would  give  a 
turnover  of  nine  times  for  the  year. 

Turns  His  Stock  Twenty-five  Times  a Year 

How  many  times  ought  your  stock  to  turn  in 
a year?  I do  not  know.  Just  as  many  times  as  it 
can  possibly  be  turned,  and  the  more  the  better. 
Of  course,  there  is  an  average  in  your  line  of 
trade,  but  the  average  is  well  below  the  desirable 
figure.  I have  letters  from  dealers  which  indicate 
their  turnover  is  less  than  twice  a year.  I had  a 
letter  the  other  day  from  a merchant  who  is  turn- 
ing his  grocery  stock  twenty-five  times  a year,  and 
he  is  an  independent  merchant,  not  a chain  store 
or  syndicate  store  man.  There  is  a long  gap  be- 
tween these  extremes.  The  man  who  is  turning 
his  stock  three  or  four  times  a year  may  be  doing 
pretty  well,  but  don’t  be  satisfied  with  “pretty 
well.”  Aim  higher. 

I want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
inventory  figures  to  be  used  in  indicating  turnover 
should  not  include  fixtures.  Many  merchants  have 
figured  on  turning  over  the  fixtures.  It  can’t  be 
done.  Your  turnover  has  to  do  only  with  your 
stock  of  salable  goods.  If  there  are  slow-selling 
lines,  very  slow  selling,  that  are  keeping  your  turn- 
over down,  why  not  get  rid  of  them?  If  a certain 
turnover  is  necessary  to  enable  you  to  get  an 
adequate  return  on  your  investment,  it  is  a decided 
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ROYAL 

ABSOLUTELY 


BAKING 

POWDER 

PURE 


ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  has  ‘'no  season”  and  “no  sec- 
tion*' because  it  sells  everywhere  all  the  time.  Of  all  the 
standard  products  in  the  grocery  business,  none  has  more 
thorough  distribution  and  active  demand  than  ROYAL 
BAKING  POWDER. 


Contains  No  Aium  Nor  Phosphato 


RDYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO 


Keep  a good  stock  of  ROYAL  BAKING  POW- 
DER  on  hand  and  keep  it  well  displayed,  be- 
cause it  will  pay  you  more  and  surer  profit  than 
you  can  make  on  inferior  brands. 


The  Reputation  and  Standing  of 


Walter  Baker  & Co.^s 
Cocoa  and  Chocolate 
Preparations 


Have  been  built  up  by 
years  of  fair  dealing,  of 
honest  manufacturing, 
an  unwavering  policy 
of  maintaining  the 
high  quality  of  the 
goods  and  by  exten- 
sive and  persistent 
advertising. 

This  means  for  the 
grocer  a steady  and 
increasing  demand 
from  satisfied  customers,  in  the  long 
run  by  far  the  most  profitable  trade. 


Registered, 
U.  8.  Pat.  Off. 


The  genuine  Baker's  Cocoa  and  Baker  s 
Chocolate  have  this  trade-mark  on 
the  package  and  are  made  only  by 


WALTER  BAKER  & CO.  Ltd. 

Established  1780  Dorchoster,  Mass. 


include  every 
known  variety 
of  Biscuits 


Get  the  Habit  of  Selling 

Skinners 

THE  HIGHEST  QUALITY 

MACARONI 

Your  Profits  are  Good 

SKINNER  MFG.C0..  0MAHA,US.A 

lARGEST  MACARONI  FACORY  IN  AMERICA 

O’REILLY  BROS.,  Eastern  Mgrs., 
305-309  BROADWAY 

NKW  YORK 
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handicap  to  have  these  slow  sellers  dragging  along 
liehind. 

Find  out  what  lines  are  making  money  for  you 
and  which  ones  are  just  “boarders,”  and  then  give 
the  latter  just  what  investment  is  necessary  to 
satisfy  your  customers.  Farmers  and  poultry 
keepers  are  following  up  the  output  of  individuals 
of  their  stock  and  eliminating  the  “boarders.”  The 
business  man  ought  not  to  be  behind  them. 


SYSTEM  AND  SALESMANSHIP 
^Helpful  suggestions  on  organiza- 
tion, advertising  and  sales  factors,  for 
Executives,  Store  Managers  and  Clerks 


A SALESMAN’S  DECALOGUE 

What  Every  Salesman  Should  Know  and  How  to  Use* 
the  Knowledge.* 

By  William  H.  Ukeks 
Editor  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal 
New  Vork 

T N order  to  become  a master  salesman  in  any 
I line  of  business,  here  are  ten  things  which,  in 
my  opinion,  it  is  essential  salesmen  should  know  : 

1.  HE  SHOULD  KNOW  HIMSELF.— Happy 
is  that  man  who  has  found  himself ; who  is  “on 
to”  himself;  who  appreciates  himself  at  his  true 
worth,  neither  more  nor  less,  and  who,  having  dis- 
covered himself  and  his  right  relation  to  society, 
resolves  to  be  true  to  himself.  “To  thine  ownself 
be  true,  and  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day, 
thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man.”  The 
Master  Salesman  is  the  man  who  has  found  the 
secret  of  all  salesmanship,  and  that  is  sincerity, 
also  the  basis  of  true  character,  without  which 
there  can  never  be  a Master  Salesman. 

2.  HE  SHOULD  KNOW  HUMAN  NA- 
TURE.— The  poet  has  said,  “The  proper  study  of 
mankind  is  man.”  Know  your  fellows.  So  shall 
you  become  more  tolerant,  and  tolerance  helps 
you  to  learn  patience,  another  of  Life’s  most  im- 
portant lessons.  Knowing  human  nature  com- 
prehends a study  of  its  weaknesses  as  well  as  its 

* Copyright,  1917,  by  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade 
Journal. 
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strength.  All  kinds  of  people  go  to  make  up  the 
world  of  your  prospects.  Try  to  understand  their-, 
little  frailties  and  learn  how  to  turn  their  psychol- 
ogy to  their  own,  and  incidentally  to  your  advan- 
tage. But  never  take  an  unfair  advantage.  Al- 
ways be  the  gentleman.  If  you  can’t  afford  to  be 
a gentleman  you  have  no  right  to  be  a salesman. 
Keep  your  head  high  and  your  voice  low.  Every 
merchant  is  your  friend,  or  will  be  when  he 
knows  you.  Treat  him  as  such. 

3.  HE  SHOULD  KNOW  THAT  HE  IS 
FIRST  OF  ALL  A SOLDIER  IN  THE  ARMY 
FOR  THE  COMMON  GOOD,  and  that  as  such 
he  has  a duty  to  perform  in  rendering  a real  so- 
cial service  to  his  customers.  He  needs  to  get  the 
thought  that  it  isn’t  a package  of  goods,  a tool 
or  a machine  that  he’s  selling,  but  something 
bigger  and  better,  and  that  is  an  opportunity.  It  ■ 
is  his  good  fortune,  by  means  of  the  sale,  to  open 
wide  the  door  that  will  lead  his  customer  to 
greater  efficiency,  to  success  and  happiness. 

4.  he  should  KNOW  HIS  GOODS.— Let 
no  detail,  however  small,  escape  you.  Get  full  of 
your  subject.  This  is  the  one  safe  dissipation  for 
every  salesman.  Get  intoxicated  with  your  line. 
We  sometimes  say  of  the  successful  salesman,  as 
of  the  genius,  “He’s  a crazy  Indian.”  There’s 
more  truth  here  than  we  are  wont  to  recognize, 
only  he’s  not  crazy,  he’s  just  plain  drunk — drunk 
with  enthusaism  for  his  line.  He’s  literally  full 
of  it,  and  that’s  the  only  way  to  impart  knowledge 
of  any  subject  to  others — ^first  get  filled  with  it 
yourself.  So,  I say,  find  out  all  you  can  about  . 
your  goods.  Be  a walking  encyclopedia  on  the 
subject. 

5.  HE  SHOULD  KNOW  THE  LAWS  OF  ■ 

APPROACH. — There  is  valuable  psychology  in 
the  right  salesman  attitude.  Always  be  agreeable, 
but  not  effusive.  Don’t  argue ; never  lose  your 
temper.  Anyhow,  the  customer  is  always  right; 
you  know  that  because  George  Boldt  proved  it 
years  ago  in  the  success  he  achieved  by  building 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  on  the  dictum.  ;; 

6.  HE  SHOULD  KNOW  HOW  TO  TELL  5 
HIS  STORY.  SIMPLY,  TRUTHFULLY.—  - 
There  is  an  art  in  “getting  it  across.”  The  me-  * 
chanics  of  it  are  not  hard  to  learn.  They  are  j 
based  upon  a recognition  of  the  four  laws  which  ^ 


TEA  and  COFFEE  CANISTERS 

Well  Built  and  Attractive.  A Variety  of  Designs.  Sold  in  Lots  of  One  to  Fifty 

GROCERS*  and  BUTCHERS’  EITXIIMGS 

Including  coffee  mills,  scales,  counters,  show  cases,  refrigerators,  etc. 
Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 

H.  HEACOCK 
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RYZON  Baking  Book  Helps  Sell  RYZON 

The  RYZON  Baking  Book  is  a fitting  companion  to  RYZON,  The 
Perfect  Baking  Powder. 

It  contains  the  choices  of  the  recipes  sent  in  by  10,000  women,  and 
master  recipes  by  famous  cooking  experts,  and  was  edited  by  Marion  Harris 
Neil.  It  is  a bound  book,  richly  illustrated. 

The  RYZON  Baking  Book  is  the  first  scientific, 
level-measure  baking  manual.  By  its  use,  and  the 
use  of  RYZON,  uniform  baking  results  are  assured. 

In  thousands  of  the  finest  homes  this  book  and  this 
Baking  Powder  are  highly  prized. 

The  RYZON  Baking  Book  is  priced  at  $1.00 — 
and  well  worth  the  price. 

But  good  customers  of  good  grocers  are  able  to  get  a 
RYZON  Baking  Book  free  with  their  first  purchase  of 
RYZON. 

This  fact,  and  RYZON,  The  Perfect  Baking  Pow- 
der, are  being  widely  advertised — beginning  this 
month.  A RYZON  retailer  is  desired  in  every  locality. 

GENERALCHEMICALCa 

FOOD  DEPARTMENT 

NEW  YORK 


MAKE  YOUR  STORE  HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

“IMPERATOR”  COFFEE 

II  in  your  town.  Healthy  and  nervous  people  alike  can  enjoy  IMPERATOR  | 
II  COFFEE,  a blend  of  some  of  the  finest  coffees  grown,  carefully  selected  as  to  | 

their  specific  properties,  thoroughly  matured  by  I 
age  in  our  warehouses,  and  freed  from  impuri-  j 
ties  by  a NATURAL  PROCESS,  so  as  to  retain  | 
its  full  body  and  rich  aroma.  | 

q IMPERATOR  COFFEE,  therefore,  fully  | 
deserves  its  name,  meaning  RULER  in  the  I 
REALM  of  COFFEEDOM.  | 

q At  a gathering  of  WASHINGTON  OFFI-  | 
CIALS  in  New  York,  where  IMPERATOR  | 
COFFEE  was  served,  one  of  the  noted  STATES-  | 
MEN  remarked:  “I  never  drank  such  perfect  | 

coffee.”  I 

^ We  are  looking  for  the  most  representative  | 
retail  concern  in  each  Town,  City  or  Borough  of  the  I 
United  States  to  take  the  exclusive  agency  for  I 
IMPERATOR  COFFEE.  Retails  for  not  less  than  I 
35c.  per  lb.  in  New  York  City. 

Address  all  communications  to 

II  Manager  IMPERATOR  COFFEE  Department 

cJiAk.BLJRG  BROS.  Established  1885  New  YOPlC 
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govern  every  sale:  Attention,  Interest,  Need  and 
Closing  the  Sale.  It  is  important  not  to  become 
involved  in  these  laws,  or  to  over-empha&ize  any 
one  of  them.  There  is  a time  to  listen  and  a 
time  to  stop. 

7.  HE  SHOULD  KNOW  HIS  PROSPECT.— 
Put  yourself  in  his  place.  Get  his  viewpoint. 
Familiarize  yourself  with  his  problems.  Be  ready 
with  helpful  suggestions  for  their  solution.  Al- 
ways talk  your  prospect’s  business.  The  propo- 
sition should  ever  be,  “How  can  I help  you;  how 
this  tool,  this  machine  will  help  you,  save  you 
money.” 

8.  HE  SHOULD  KNOW  HOW  TO  MAKE 
HIS  STORY;  SIMPLY,  TRUTHFULLY.— 
— To  do  this  don’t  sell  him  something  he  doesn’t 
need,  or  isn’t  ready  for,  or  doesn’t  want;  and 
don’t  oversell  him.  But,  having  sold  him,  make 
good  on  all  your  promises.  Make  the  sale  fool- 
proof. Follow  it  through. 

9.  HE  SHOULD  KNOW  HOW  TO  RENDER 
SERVICE. — The  transaction  isn’t  over  with  the 
delivery  of  the  goods.  For  the  Master  Salesman 
this  is  only  a beginning — the  starting  of  an  end- 
less chain  of  good  will.  There  are  helpful  follow- 
up calls  to  be  made,  friendly  counsel  to  be  given, 
a sincere  interest  to  be  taken  in  the  merchant’s 
welfare,  and  this  leads  naturally  into: 

10.  HE  SHOULD  KNOW  HOW  TO  MAKE 
HIS  CUSTOMER  A GOOD  WILL  AGENT.— 
A continued  lively  interest  in  the  merchant  not 
only  holds  his  trade  and  keeps  him  satisfied,  but 
it  soon  transforms  him  into  a hard  and  fast 
booster  for  your  line.  Then  the  Master  Salesman 
does  not  need  to  be  told  how  to  capitalize  a grate- 
ful customer.  The  customer  himself  will  show 
him ! 

THE  RIGHT  APPROACH 

The  manner  of  approach  to  a customer  .is  im- 
portant. Cultivate  the  right  approach.  “What  do 
you  want?”  “What’s  on  your  mind?”  “How  can 
I do  you?”  are  some  of  the  methods  of  approach 
the  writer  has  heard  from  clerks  and  bosses,  too. 
Wrong!  Cultivate  charm  of  manner.  Plow  much 
better  it  would  be  to  say,  “How  can  I serve  you  ?” 
Your  personality  is  an  asset  to  you  and  to  the 
store.  Make  it  a plus,  not  a minus  quantity. 


CHARCaNG  FOR  DELIVERY" 


Successful  Plan  Adopted  for  Making  a Definite 
Charge  of  Seven  Cents,  Regardless  of  Amount 
of  the  Order  or  Distance  from  the  Store 


By  Emerson  P.  Harris 

Montclair,  N.  J. 

SOME  three  years  ago  I wrote  for  The  Tea 
AND  Coffee  Trade  Journal  an  account  of  the 
rebate  system  of  delivery  in  use  for  some  years 
at  the  grocery  and  meat  store  of  the  Montclair 
(N.  J.)  Co-operative  Society.  By  this  plan  at 
the  end  of  each  three  months  we  allowed  all  our 
members  a rebate  of  5 per  cent  on  the  goods  they 
purchased  for  the  quarter,  provided  they  had 
taken  all  the  goods  home  with  them.  When  a 
member  made  use  of  the  delivery  service  a definite 
charge  of  10  cents  was  made  for  each  call  of  the 
wagon  and  the  balance  of  the  5 per  cent  paid  over 
to  him. 

This  plan  was  equitable,  worked  out  all  right, 
and  was  a great  improvement  upon  free  delivery. 
The  principal  objection,  perhaps,  was  the  book- 
keeping it  entailed. 

The  Right  Principle 

However,  with  the  advent  of  the  chain  stores, 
some  twenty  of  which  we  now  have  in  a town  of 
25,000  population,  a system  involving  the  inclusion 
of  delivery  cost  in  the  price  failed  to  meet  the 
situation,  for  it  prevented  our  making  a price 
based  upon  non-delivery,  as  the  economy  stores 
do.  Therefore,  last  January  we  took  the  bull  by 
the  horns  and  adopted  the  plan  of  making  a 
definite  charge  for  the  delivery  of  each  bill  of 
goods.  This  charge  is  7 cents,  regardless  of  the 
amount  of  the  order  or  the  distance  from  the 
store,  provided  the  customer  lives  within  our 
regular  delivery  territory.  We  were  told  that  this 
plan  was  suicidal,  but  it  has  worked  well,  and 
since  its  adoption  our  business  has  grown  in  a 
very  gratifying  manner.  We  knew  the  7 cents 
would  not  at  that  time  cover  the  total  expense  per 
call,  but  we  hoped  when  calls  came  to  be  near 
enough  together  to  come  within  the  charge.  At 
any  rate  this  would  serve  to  establish  the  principle. 


Empire  Hardwsre  Company- 
Butchers*  STORE  FURNISHINGS 

Restaurants 

SCALES*  CANISTERS,  SHOW  CASES,  REFRIGERATORS,  Etc. 
ELECTRIC  COFFEE  MILLS 

85  Warren  St.  New  York  City 

Write  for  complete  Catalogue 
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THESE  DOLLS  ARE  IMPORTED  BY 

MADAM  PADEREWSKA 


and  sold  at  $5  each  for  the  benefit  of 

THE  POLISH  RELIEF  FUND 


in  w lich  friends  alike  of  all  the  Warring  Nations 
are  interested 


We  shall  give  one  of  these  Dolls — for  which  we  shall  pay  the 
Madame  Paderewska’s  Fund  the  full  price  $5  each — with  each 
order  of  the  following  : 

A case  of  100  one-half  pound  boxes  of  our 

SPECIAL  CAMP  FIRE  TEA. 

These  cases  we  will  sell  at  $25  each — Postal  Money  Order  in 
advance  or  when  order  is  endorsed  by  well  known  party — pay- 
ment within  1 5 days  after  arrival  of  case.  We  pay  the  express. 


For  Fairs  and  Sales  of  all  kinds,  nothing  sells  as  well  as  SPECIAL  CAMP 
FIRE  TEA — sells  at  35c.  per  lb.  package — this  gives  $10.00  profit  and 
you  have  the  doll  to  auction  off. 

25,000  PACKAGES  WILL  BE  PREPARED  ESPECIALLY 
FOR  THIS  SALE 

LOTOS  TEA  CONCERN,  Inc. 

’Phone  75  FRONT  STREET  Warner  M.  VanNorden 

Hanover  1515  NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y.  SecV  and  Treas, 


PRESERVE  YOUR  “BLUE  BOOK” 

In  Tlie  Binder 


name  of  THE  TEA  AND  COFFEEjTRADE  JOURNAL 


It  will  keep  your  copies  of 
THE  TEA  AND  COFFEE  TRADE 
JOURNAL  In  compact  shape 
for  ready  reference  and  will 
make  a permanent  file  of 
from  one  to  twelve  issues. 
The  binder  is  durably  and 
handsomely  made  and  will 
open  flat  like  an  ordinar)’ 
book.  It  is  covered  with 
green  art  cloth,  with  the 
stamped  in  gold  on  the  front 


and  back.  The  Price  it  %1,00  caah  with  the  Order,  Address 

The  TEA  AND  COFFEE  TRADE  JOURNAL,  79  Wall  St.,  New  York 
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to  largely  eliminate  unnecessary  calls,  and  con- 
vince the  people  of  the  justice  of  our  way  of 
doing  business. 

We  cover  the  town  only  twice  a day,  leaving  the 
store  at  9:30  A.  M.  and  2 P.  M.,  and  have  it 
clearly  understood  that  we  do  not  hold  ourselves 
in  readiness  to  make  special  deliveries,  but  will 
do  so  when  possible  for  a further  charge  of  10 
cents.  Of  course,  there  was  some  objection  to  this 
plan  when  adopted ; it  still  requires  some  educa- 
tional work,  but  we  urge  two  things — first,  that 
paying  7 cents  will  save  much  more  than  7 cents 
in  needless  delivery  expense,  and,  furthermore, 
that  the  charge  is  just.  We  are  well  pleased  with 
the  plan. 

Study  your  customers ; learn  their  peculiarities. 
Knowledge  of  the  customer  is  a big  asset. 


STORE  AND  SHOW  DISPLAY 

fl[The  newest  ideas  in  window  dress- 
ing and  store  arrangement;  unusual 
indoor  and  outdoor  publicity 


PRACTICAL  WINDOW  DISPLAYS 


Imitation  Mill  Made  of  Uneeda  Crackers  As  An 
Attention  Getter — Breakfast  Cocoa  Display — 
Prize  Contest  For  Farmers. 


By  W.  B.  Stoddard 

Reads,  a leading  firm  of  grocers  in  Baltimore, 
advertised  prezels,  by  filling  the  window  from 
floor  to  ceiling  with  the  little  salted  cakes,  but 
it  was  a “fake”  windowful,  as  a heavy  cardboard 
back  was  moved  up  to  within  six  inches  of  the 
glass,  and  only  this  small  space  filled  with  pretzels- 
The  effect  of  quantity  was  just  the  same,  how- 
ever, as  the  public  could  not  tell  the  difference. 
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Pasted  on  the  window  in  front  was  a large  sign 
printed  in  German  letters: 

The  Famous  Little  Butter  Pretzels 
Take  a Pound  Home  With  You — Only  loc. 

Uneeda  Crackers  for  Your  Daily  Use 
Speaking  of  pretzels  calls  to  mind  a most  at- 
tractive and  catchy  cake  (crackers)  display  re- 
cently arranged  by  the  Zion  Co-Operative  Mer- 
cantile Institute,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  A low 
circular  wall  was  built  up — on  one  side  of  red 
Graham  cracker  boxes,  and  on  the  other  blue 
Uneeda  biscuit  boxes.  A mill-wheel  was  formed 
by  binding  together  a number  of  Zu-Zu  boxes 
with  wire,  while  a dam  of  Uneeda  boxes  was 
constructed.  Over  this  was  flowing  a number  of 
crackers,  held  together  with  little  wires,  to  look 
like  water.  Behind  the  wall  were  a number  of 
cut-outs  of  Uneeda  boys  in  yellow  slickers,  while 
a card  suggested : “The  mill  is  constantly  grind- 
ing out  these  delicious  crackers  for  your  daily 
use.” 


Attractive  Breakfast  Cocoa  Display 
From  coffee  to  chocolate  is  but  a step,  and  a 
most  attractive  display  of  this  beverage  was 
made  recently  by  O’Donnels,  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  window  showed  a little  breakfast  room,  the 
walls  hung  with  alternate  strips  of  black  and 
orange  crepe  paper  with  an  orange  dado,  on 
which  were  silhouettes  of  cats,  dogs  and  little 
children.  A window  with  small  diamond-shaped 
panes  in  the  rear  was  hung  with  white  muslin 
curtains,  and  had  a black  window  box  filled  with 
red  geraniums — the  combination  of  black,  orange 
and  red  being  very  effective  and  attracting  much 
attention  from  passers  by.  A rug  of  dark  blue, 
almost  black,  covered  the  floor,  and  a small  oak 
table  was  set  for  breakfast  for  two — a chocolate 
set  with  gold  and  rose  decorations,  a vase  of  red 
roses  and  a lamp  with  red  silk  shade.  In  front 
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FLAVORING  EXTRACTS.—" 


Largest  Selling  Brand  THE  U*  S. 


Awarded 

HierHest  and  Only  Grand  Prix  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Elxposition,  also 
15  other  highest  awards  for 
Purity,  Strenirth  and  Fine  Flavor 
Prices  10c.,  25c.,  35c.,  50c,  $1.00 
C.  F.  SAUER  CO.,  Richmond,Va 
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Save  Broken  Parts 
and  Burnt-Out  Motors 

The  automatic  release  on  all  Universal  Mills 
acts  instantly,  any  obstruction  falls  into  the 
grinders,  disconnecting  them  from  the  motor 
before  any  injury  is  done. 

UNIVERSAL 

Electric  Coffee  Mills 

A valuable  feature  of  these  Mills  is  the 
extreme  ease  with  which  they  may  be  instantly 
reset  without  the  aid  of  tools.  Merely  turn 
two  thumb  screws,  push  a small  cog  into 
place  and  the  Mill  is  once  more  ready  for  use. 

Sold  only  thru  Jobbers 

UNIVERSAL  STORES  SPECIALTY  CO. 

NEW  BRITAIN,  CONN. 


No.  9211 

Floor  Type  Gear  Drive 
Height,  62  in.  Hopper  holds  5 lbs. 
Shipping  Weight,  500  lbs. 


Over  8000  grocers  in  Greater  New  York  alone 
supply  Yuban  regularly  to  their  trade.  Do  you? 


ARBUCKLE  BROTHERS  cowee  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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of  the  table,  and  at  either  end,  were  pyramids 
formed  of  cans  of  chocolate,  and  a card: 

BREAKFAST  COCOA 
J^-pound  cans — two  for  25  cents 

Two  oak  chairs  were  placed  on  either  side  of 
the  table,  and  to  one  was  hung  a lithograph  show- 
ing a man  smiling  over  a cup  of  chocolate,  cap- 
tioned : 

“Does  your  husband  have  this  smile  in  the 
morning?” 

A Pkiz?:  Contest  Appealing  to  Farmers 

T.  T.  Reubel,  New  Orleans,  inaugurated  a pur- 
chasing contest  which  ran  for  a month.  He  ad- 
vertised it  extensively  in  the  papers,  advising  that 
he  would  give  $10  in  gold  to  the  largest  purchaser, 
$7.50  to  the  second,  $5  to  the  third,  and  $2.50  to 
the  fourth,  as  well  as  a number  of  trade  consola- 
tion prizes.  Special  attention  was  given  to  circu- 
larizing the  rural  trade,  since  the  farmers,  more 
than  the  city  people,  are  given  to  purchasing  sup- 
plies in  large  quantities.  With  each  purchase  was 
given  a coupon,  with  date  and  amount  of  pur- 
chase. The  windows  were  attractively  set  with 
boxed  goods,  in  front  of  which  were  little  heaps 
of  tea  and  coffee,  each  being  presided  over  by  a 
Chinese  doll,  dressed  in  gay  Oriental  costume. 
The  dolls  formed  some  of  the  consolation  prizes, 
others  being  teapots,  coffee  pots  and  packages  of 
fine  tea  tied  with  brocaded  ribbons. 


Bulk  Displays 

The  placing  in  the  window  of  a bulk  display  of 
goods  that  are  never  sold  that  way,  and  that  look 
strange,  dumped  into  a big,  loose  pile,  will  attract 
attention  and  may  impress  people  with  the  idea 
that  you  have  an  unusually  large  stock  of  the 
goods. 


l^ant  !9bt)ertt£(ement!ei 


ilelp  l^anteb 


WANTED — An  experienced  coffee  roaster.  Must  be 
sober,  industrious  and  trustworthy.  A fine  opportunity 
for  the  right  man.  State  qualifications.  Address  Box 
382,  care  of  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal. 

WANT-ED — An  experienced  coffee  roaster  who  is  not 
afraid  of  work.  Have  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the 
right  man.  Address  Box  383,  care  of  The  Tea  and 
Coffee  Trade  Journal. 


iilis(ceUaneous( 


WILL  INVEST  $30,000  in  starting  a spice  and  flavoring 
extract  manufacturing  plant  with  reliable  party  having 
like  amount  to  invest  and  experienced  manufacturing 
knowledge.  Can  bring  salesmen  doing  about  $150,000 
annual  business.  Give  full  particulars  in  confidence. 
Address  Box  386,  care  of  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade 
Journal. 

FOR  SALE — ^Two  roasters,  Jabez  Burns  make.  Prac- 
tically new.  Details  on  application.  Good  reason  for 
selling.  Cheap  for  cash.  Address,  The  Birkett  Mills, 
Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Jabez  Burns  Challenge  Pulverizer  in  first- 
class  condition.  Address  A.  Sheppard  & Sons,  Inc., 
Eighth  and  Walnut  streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — A third  of  a bag  forty-pound  Monitor 
coffee  roaster  with  two-H.  P.,  60-cycle,  single-phase 
Century  motor.  All  in  first-class  condition.  Address, 
H.  J.  Gordon,  Bridgeport,  111. 


ESTABLISHED  MERCHANDISE  BROKER 
Open  for  few  more  accounts.  Any  lines  show- 
ing a profit.  Cocoa,  Tea,  Coffee,  Sugars, 
Candy,  Toilet  Goods,  Grocers,  Canned  Goods, 
Glassware,  Dry  Goods,  any  articles  or  goods. 
Can  furnish  bond,  and  best  of  reference.  Im- 
porters or  manufacturers,  give  me  a trial. 
DAVE  GOLDBERG 

127  N.  Patterson  Park  Avo.  Baltimore,  Md. 


S.  A.  SCHONBRUNN  ® CO. 

83  Front  Street,  New  York 

jmporters  ant  ^ ^ 

i T^oa^ter^  qf  ^OjlJ^ee 

DISTRIBUTORS  COFFEE  OF  QUALITY 
Samples  and  prices  that  will  bear  competition,  famished  on 
reqnest. 


Mr.  Washington  (of  NEW  YORK) 
Says: 

A child  can  make  as  good  coffee  as  a chef  with 
G.  Washington’s  Refined  Coffee  because  it  dis- 
solves instantly  in  the  cup,  quicker  than  sugar. 
It  is  all  the  crystallized  goodness  that  is  in 
the  coffee  berry  and — is  100%  pure  coffee. 
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Coffee 

Sermonettes 

No.  10. — Biendiug  vs.  Mixing 

TEXT:  There  are  certain  animals 
with  which  the  Lord  didn’t  Intend  white 
men  to  fool.  qi^  Gorgon  Graham. 

^ A Philadelphia  coffee  roaster  has 
spent  two-thirds  of  his  life  studying 
coffee  blending  and  today  he  admits  he 
still  has  a lot  to  learn. 

^ Same  here.  We  Inherited  a fondness 
for  coffee.  We’ve  devoted  all  our  life  to 
the  subject,  and  about  the  toughest 
factor  In  the  proposition  has  been  learning 
how  to  blend  coffees  properly. 

^ Be  careful  not  to  fool  around  the  blend- 
ing of  coffees.  It’s  a serious  business. 
First  thing  you  know  you’ll  get  a kick 
from  behind  that’ll  upset  the  confidence 
of  all  your  customers  and  the  next  thing 
you  know  your  competitor  will  be  getting 
their  trade. 

1[  There  is  an  art  in  blending  coffees. 
Just  mixing  them  won’t  do.  It’s  some- 
thing like  making  a mayonnaise  dressing. 
You  mix  several  ingredients  of  an  entirely 
different  nature  together  and  the  result 
is  a delicious  blend.  But  as  it  takes  an 
artist  to  make  good  mayonnaise,  so  is 
expert  knowledge  necessary  in  making  a 
smooth  blend  of  coffee. 

1 While  we  don’t  know  all  about  the 
subject  by  any  means,  we  know  enough 
not  to  fool  with  it,  and  we  have  evolved 
a blend  or  two  which  have  caught  on 
remarkably  well  here  and  there.  Write 
to  us.  We’ll  be  glad  to  tell  you  about 
blends  for  your  particular  locality  and 
about  the  Survival  value  of  Harisco 
Standardized  Coffee. 


“©is  ISutcl)  iHiU0“ 

Successors  to 

William  B.  Harris  Company 

Cup  Quality  Experts 

Teas,  Coffees,  Spices 

65  Front  Street  New  York 

(Copyright) 


Who  would  eat  sugar  wheeled  in  a 
harrow? 


Would  you — Mr.  Grocer Not  if 
you  knew  it! 

Neither  would  anyone  else!  Nor 
would  they  eat  crackers,  riee, 
prunes,  or  what  not,  kept  by  a 
grocer,  if  they  knew  how  they  were 
kept — as  some  grocers  keep  them! 

And  people  are  coming  to  know! 
Clean  people  are  coming  to  ask  for 
clean  goods ! The 

SHERER  COUNTER 

keeps  all  the  food  clean.  It  also 
marks  its  owner  as  a clean,  up-to- 
date  grocer,  the  kind  you,  in  your 
heart,  want  to  be! 

Be  a clean  grocer! 

It  pays  big  to  be  known  as  a seller 
of  clean  food.  It  pays  in  a dozen 
ways  to  install  a Sherer  Counter. 

Write  and  find  out. 

Ask  for  Catalogue  10. 


SHERER-GILLETT  CO. 
1707  South  Clark  Street 
CHICA.GO 


Patented 
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PRICES  CURRENT 

Wholesale  and  Retail 
as  of  February  8,  1917 

Prices  to  Wholesalers 

GREEN  COFFEE 
(250  Bags  or  Over) 

Brazil  Grades.  Line  or  Grade  Price.  Cup  Selected  Price. 


Santos  7s 

10 

1034 

" 

6s 

1034 

1054 

“ 

5s 

1034 

1034 

“ 

4s 

1054 

1054 

“ 

3s 

11 

11 

“ 

2s 

1134 

1134 

Rio 

7s 

10 

“ 

6s 

10 

U 

5s 

10 

u 

4s 

1034 

(No  Rio  Cup 

3s 

1054 

Selections) 

2s 

1034 

Green  Coffee,  Mild  Grades — Line  or  Grade  Prices — 
(250  Bags  or  Over) 


Maracaibo — 

Truxillos 

Bocono 11J^@12J^ 

Tovar lVAm2H 

Merida 125^  @13^ 

do  washed 13^@13?4 

Fair  to  Good ....  12H@125^ 
Prine  to  Choice.  .13^@14^ 

Cucuta — 

Ordinary 115^@12 

Fair  to  good 12^@12J4 

Prime  to  choice ...  12  ^ @14  H 
do  washed 12%@li'A 

{Laguayra — 

Caracas 

do  washed 12  ^^@13^ 

Porto  Cabello 1 1 H @1 1 ^ 

do  washed 12J^@13H 

Colombian — 

Ocana 

Bucaramanga 12^@13 

do  washed 12i^@13J^ 

Tolima 13^@14^ 

Bogotas-Washed.  11 5^  @14^ 

tMedelin 14^@15M 

tManizales 13  5^  @14  34 

Cauca 12^@12^ 

Mexican — 

tCordoba 11^®!!^ 

do  washed...  .12^@13 34 
tCoatepec 1234@12% 

tdo  washed....  13 34@1534 

{Oaxaca 11 @1234 

{do  washed...  12 54 @14 34 


Central  America — 

{Costa  Rica — 

Common 954®HK 

Fair  to  good 10  @12 

Prime  to  choice  . . 13  @1534 

San  Salvador 

do  washed 1154  @12  54 

Nicaragua 1054@1154 

do  washed 11 54  @12  54 

{Guatemala  Coban 

Common 954@H34 

Fair  to  good 1234@1334 

Prime  to  choice. . . 14 34 @1534 
do  unwashed..  .10 54 @11 34 
Puerto  Rko — 

{Unwashed 10 54 @H  34 

Washed 1234  @13  34 

{Hayti — 

{Unwashed 1034@H34 

{Washed 11 54  @13  34 

{Jamaica — 

Ordinary 1034@H34 

G’d  ordinary 10^  @1054 

Washed 1154@1234 

East  India — 

Padangint 25  @26 

Corinche 24  @26 

Kroe 2334  @25 

Timor 2234  @23 

Private  Estate. . .2534 @2634 

Fancies 26  @28 

Abyssinian 1854  @19 

Mocha 19  54  @20 

Liberian — 

Small 1934@20 

{Straits @. , 

{Surinam 1634  @17 

Pamanoekin @ . . 


{ Nominal  because  of  small  arrivals, 
t Common  to  fancy. 


TEAS. 


China  and  Japan — ^Line  Prices 


(75  or  More  Packages  of  One  Number 


Foochow — 

Formosa — Cont. 

Common 

,..1734@1S 

Fancy 

Fair 

Good 

COUNTRY 

GREEN 

Superior 

. . .20  @2034 

Gunpowder — 

Fine 

,..2034  @21 

Extra 

Formosa — 

Firsts 

..34 

Fair 

...19  @1934 

Seconds 

..26 

Good 

...1934  @20 

Imperial — 

Superior 

...21  @23 

Firsts 

..35 

Fine 

Seconds 

..24 

Finest 

. .29  @34 

Thirds 

..23 

Choice 

. .34  @39 

Young  Hyson — 

Choicest 

. .49  @64 

Extra 

..40 

@1.20 


@50 

@36 

@28 

@38 

@27 

@24 

@50 


Young  Hyson — Coni. 

Imperial — 

Firsts 

..36 

@39 

@28 

Firsts 

Seconds 

..26 

Seconds 

..22 

Thirds 

..24 

@25 

Tlurds 

Hyson — 

Seconds 

..19 

@20 

Japan — 

Basket  fired.... 

..17 

Thirds 

..18 

@19 

Pan  fired 

PINGSUEY 

Congou — 

Gunpowder — 

Common 

Pinheads 

..32 

@35 

Good 

..20 

Extra  Firsts. . . . 

..28 

@30 

Superior 

27 

Firsts 

..24 

@25 

Fine  to  finest . . , 

. 

Seconds 

..22 

@23 

Ch  oice  to  choicest , 

, .45 

Thirds 

@20 

India  and 

Ceylon- 

—Line  Prices. 

Pekoe  Souchong . . 

..29 

@2934 

Ceylon — Cbnt. 

Pekoe 

@3034 

Orange  P^oe. . . 

.31 

Orange  Pekoe 

..31 

@33 

B.  0.  Pekoe 

Ceylon — 

Pekoe  Souchong.  .29 

@2934 

Darjeding — 
Fancy  Orange. . , 

..50 

Pekoe 

..30 

@3034 

@25 

@23 

@ 


@40 

@40 


@33 

@33 

@1.00 


Pepper — 
Singapore.. . 
Acheen  A.. . 
Acheen  B . . , 
Acheen  C.. . 
Lampong. . . 
White— 
Singapore. . . 

Penang 

Siam 

Heavy — 

Cloves — 
Zanzibar — 
Amboyna. . . 

Penang 

Pimento. . . . 
Red  Peppers — 
Mombassa. . 
Japan 


SPICES — First  Hand  Prices. 

21 34  @22  Saigon,  rolls 46  @47 

2134@22  China,  rolls 12  @1234 

@ do  seal>bk...  954@  934 

@ Ewangsi 1534  @16 

21  @2134  Batavia,  Ext 2034@21 

do  short  stifck 17  @1734 


.23  @2334 
.23  @2334 
.23  @2334 


,22  @2234 
22  @2234 


.2134@2234 
.30  @31 
.33  @34 

. 534  @ 5^ 

.30  @31 
1234@13 


Cinnamon — 

Ceylon @ 

Ginger — 

Japan 834  @ 854 

Cochin— ABC....  12  @13 

do  D 11  @1134 

Lemon 12  @13 

Atrican 10  @1034 

Jamaica,  g’g 21  @2134 


Najmegs — 

75s  to  80s 26  @2634 

105s  to  110s 2434@25 

Mace 48  @55 


CHICORY — First  I|and  Prices. 
Domestic,  granulated,  coarse  or  medium,  in  bags. . 

In  barrels 

Best  English,  m barrels 

Domestic  yellow  roll 


15  @ 

1534@ 

8 @ 


Accra 

Aftican 

Bahia 

Caracas 

Guay^uils — 

Arriba 

Machala... 
Caraques .... 

Cuban 

Dominica 


COCOA— First-Hand  Prices. 

...12  @1354  Grenada 14  @1434  ’! 

@ Hayti 1234@13  t| 

...1354@14  Jamaica 1234@14  ., 

...1534@16  Maracaibo 21  @22  ' 

Paxa 1454@15  1 

...1454@15  Sanchez 1334@1354 

...1354@14  St.  Vincent @ • 

...13  @ Savanilla @ j 

...12  @13  Surinam 1434@1454  ;; 

...13  @14  Trinidad 1434@15 


Prices  to  Retailers 

Coffee 

(Bag  Lots — 130  Pounds.) 


Kind  of  Coffee. 

Green 

Roasted. 

From 

To 

From 

To  1 

Santos 

..  10 

1434 

1234 

1734', 

“ Peaberry 

..  1234 

14 

1534 

1734  1 

Rio 

..  1034 

1234 

1254 

1534  i 

Maracaibo 

..  1334 

18 

16 

22  'i 

Caracas 

..  14 

17 

1654 

21 

Bucaramanga 

..  1334 

18 

leS 

22 

Bogotas 

..  1434 

19 

1754 

2334 

Mexican 

..  1434 

19 

18 

2334  1 

Costa  Rica 

17 

1654 

21  ■ 

Guatemala 

. . 13 

1734 

16 

2134  ' 

Jamaica 

1334 

15 

1654  , 

Padang 

..  27 

33 

3254 

40H 

{Mocha 

..  2034 

25 

25 

3034  ! 

{Abyssinian 

..  19 

23 

2334 

28  ; 

Java 

..  26 

33 

3134 

40  1 

Porto  Rico 

..  14 

1834 

17 

2334  i 

TEAS. 

1 

(Single  Package  Lots.) 

From 

To 

Formosa 

45  1 

Foochow 

21 

Congou 

21 

40  1 

Japan  P.  F 

22 

45  ' 

B.  F 

25 

45 

India 

40 

C^lon 

28 

50  : 

Gunpowder 

22 

40 

Young  Hyson 

26 

43 
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FRANKLIN 
“SUEARTAUQ* 

“Since  Thou  Art  Not  Sure  of  a Dollar, 
Throw  Not  Away  A Cent” 

Benjamin  Franklin  was  a business  man,  a wonderful  merchant.  He  knew  the  value  of 
small  savings  and  even  in  his  greatest  business  enterprises  studied  the  seemingly  trifling  details 
in  a way  that  insured  him  success.  Follow  his  example.  Look  out  for  the  pennies! 

Sell  FRANKLIN  PACKAGE  SUGAR  and  save  yourself  the  time  and  trouble  it  takes  to 
scoop  and  weigh  and  tie  bags  of  sugar.  A grocer  works  hard  enough  without  doing  such  UN- 
NECESSARY Work’ 

FRANKLIN  PACKAGE  SUGAR  IS  GUARANTEED 
FULL  WEIGHT,  AND  MADE  FROM  SUGAR  CANE 
Original  containers  hold  24,  48,  60  and  120  lbs, 

THE  FRANKLIN  SUGAR  REFINING  CO.,  Philadelphia 


TEA  AND  COFFEE  POST  CARDS 

Two  Series  of  Beautiful  Three-Color  Pictures 
Showing 

Set  No.  1— Tea  Culture  and  Manufacture  Around  the  World. 
Set  No.  2— Coffee  Culture  and  Preparation  Around  the  World. 

Scenes  b every  tea  and  coffee  country  on  the  globe;  many  reproduced  from  original  photographs.  With  descriptive  text  written  by 

WILLIAM  H.  UKERS,  Editor  of  THE  TEA  AND  COFFEE  TRADE  JOURNAL. 

25  Colored  Cards  In  Each  Set 

25  Tea  Cards  in  Set  No.  I 25  Coffee  Cards  in  Set  No.  2 

No  printing  on  the  picture  side,  but  ample  space  reserved  for  advertising  under  the  descriptive  text  on  the  cards  and  on  the  boxes.  Each  set  is 
packed  in  a neat  carton. 

AN  EDUCATIONAL  PREMIUM 

These  cards  can  be  used  as  an 

Advertising  Novelty 

or  as  a PREMIUM  with,  or  without  coupons- 

Parents  and  teachers  will  approve  and  encourage  the  children  to  collect  them  as  they  tell 
the  Complete  Tea  and  Coffee  Story. 

Qaantity  Price  List  on  Request 

NO  FREE  SAMPLES 

Sample  Sets,  25  Cents  Each 

ORDER  BY  NUMBER 

THE  AJAX  PUBLISHING  CO.,  85  Wall  St.,  New  York 


When  Writing  Advertisers,  Kindly  Mention  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal 


PREMIUMS 

AND 

NOVELTIES 


LAKKIN  CO.  WINS  DECISION 


Kentucky  Supreme  Court  Decides  Business  of  Big  Soap 
Club  Concern  was  “Only  Interstate  Commerce 
Transactions”  and  They  are  not  Amenable 
to  Anti-Premium  State  Law 

IN  a decision  handed  down  by  the  Kentucky 
Supreme  Court,  it  is  declared  that  the  Larkin 
Company,  the  big  soap  club  concern,  does  an 
inter-State  business  with  consumers,  and  is  not 
“carrying  on  business  in  this  state,  and  therefore 
not  amenable  under  the  statute.” 

The  Kentucky  anti-premium  statute,  which  was 
declared  invalid  in  its  operation  against  a foreign 
corporation,  requires  such  concerns  to  designate 
the  location  of  its  office  in  the  State  and  the  name 
of  an  agent  thereof  upon  whom  service  could  be 
served,  and  provides  a penalty  for  non-compliance 
therewith. 

The  Larkin  case  was  tried  before  a lower  court, 
which  upheld  the  law  and  assessed  the  company 
a fine  of  $500,  but  releasing  R.  C.  Thum,  its 
agent.  The  Larkin  Company  appealed  from  this 
decision  to  the  Supreme  Court,  which  declared  the 
law  ineffective,  in  that  the  testimony  showed 
“only  interstate  commerce  transactions,  and  that 
the  appellant  (Larkin  Company)  was  not  ‘carry- 
ing on  business’  in  this  State,  and  therefore  not 
amenable  under  the  statute.”  In  other  words,  the 
law  was  declared  inoperative,  and  the  charges 
against  the  Larkin  Company  and  Thum  were  dis- 
missed for  want  of  constitutional  jurisdiction. 

The  Larkin  Company,  according  to  the  evi- 
dence, is  a foreign  corporation,  and  failed  to  file 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  State  the  statement  re- 
quired, showing  the  name  of  the  agent  or  agents 
upon  whom  process  might  be  served.  The  first 
paragraph  of  the  written  answer,  which  was  filed, 
was  a general  denial,  which  amounted  only  to  a 
plea  of  not  guilty.  The  acts  of  the  defendant 
were  set  out  in  detail  in  the  second  paragraph, 
showing  that  the  transactions,  out  of  which  the 
action  grew,  did  not  constitute  “doing  liusiness” 
in  the  State  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute. 


l)ut  that  the  same  was  purely  and  simply  an  inter-  .] 
state  commerce  transaction,  and  consequently  such  ; 
that  the  State  could  not  regulate  by  any  kind  of  t 
impositions,  including  the  one  prescribed  by  the  ^ 
Kentucky  statute  under  which  the  prosecution  was  | 
brought. 

1 

WANTS  FEDERAL  PREMIUM  LAwJ 


Sol.  Westerfeld  Believes  that  Congressional  Enact- 4 
inent.  Supplemented  by  State  Action,  is  the  Best 
Way  to  Aid  the  Retail  Grocers  in  their  Fight  ^ 
Against  Coupons  and  Trading  Stamps.  J 

I 

r\ECLARlNG  that  the  interests  of  the  retail  | 
grocers  will  be  best  conserved  by  making  an  | 
appeal  to  the  State  Legislatures  for  the  suppres-  j 
sion  of  trading  stamps  alone.  Sol  Westerfeld,  j 
vice-president  of  the  National  Association  of  Re-  Q 
tail  Grocers,  now  advocates  a Federal  law  against  i 
both  trading  stamps  and  premium  coupons,  to  be  .j 
followed  by  supplemental  State  laws  in  conform-  -jj 
ity  therewith.  At  the  recent  conference  in  Chi- 
cago  between  officers  of  the  grocers’  association  ^ 
and  manufacturers,  coffee  roasters  and  wholesale  : 
grocers,  he  argued  in  favor  of  inclusion  of 
coupons  in  the  proposed  State  legislation. 

That  State  laws,  aimed  at  manufacturers’  cou-  ' 
pons,  will  work  in  the  interest  of  soap  clubs, 
wagon-route  and  mail-order  concerns  doing  an 
inter-State  business,  and  discriminate  against  thej 
grocery  business,  which  State  laws  cannot  affect, 
though  Congressional  enactment  will  cover,  is  the 
belief  of  Mr.  Westerfeld.  ’ 

So  far  as  trading  stamp  and  coupon  legislation 
is  concerned  there  is  much  activity  at  present,  as  i 
41  State  Legislatures  are  in  session,  and  the  fight  | 
has  started  in  Missouri,  where  one  bill  has  beenl 
introduced  by  Representative  Sprague,  of  St.  ^ 
Louis  County,  which  imposes  an  annual  license  of  a 
$1,000  for  distributing  trading  stamps.  The  billii 
also  requires  that  each  stamp  bear  its  net  casliij 
value  and  makes  them  redeemable  in  cash  at  anyH 
lime.  It  is  believed  that  bills  will  be  introduced  in|3 
numerous  other  States.  ^ 
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A WAGON-ROUTE  SUCCESS  NEW  PREMIUM  SPECIALTIES 


An  Appreciation  of  F.  J.  Lichtner  of  the  Banner  Coffee 
Co.,  and  First  President  of  the  New'  Wagon 
Route  Tea  and  Coffee  Men’s  Association 


FJ.  LICHTNER,  of  Milwaukee,  who  was  re- 
• cently  elected  the  first  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Retail  Tea  and  Coffee  Merchants’  Associa- 
tion, the  new  organization  of  wagon-route,  pre- 
mium-giving tea  and  coffe-e  men,  was  born  of 
German  parents  on  the  west  side  of  Chicago, 
July  19,  1877.  After  an 
education  in  the  public 
schools  he  began  his 
business  career  in  the 
paint  m a n u f c t u r i n g 
trade.  At  the  age  of  21 
he  was  made  city  sales- 
man. He  then  became 
associated  with  the  Royal 
Tea  Company,  and  later 
the  Jewel  Tea  Company, 
putting  on  many  wagon 
routes  in  the  Central 
States. 

After  he  was  made 
one  of  the  district  managers  and  auditors  of  the 
latter  concern  he  became  convinced  that  it  was 
time  to  start  in  business  for  himself.  In  1908 
Mr.  Lichtner  organized  the  Banner  Coffee  Com- 
pany, at  Milwaukee,  and  by  hard  work  and  close 
application  built  up  a successful  business,  originat- 
ing many  improved  methods  which  developed  an 
organization  now  operating  58  wagons  in  the 
Central  States,  supplying  about  60,000  families 
with  Banner  products  under  the  advance  premium 
plan. 

Mr.  Lichtner’s  hope  in  connection  with  the  new 
retail  premium  men’s  organization  is  to  raise  the 
standards  of  the  advance  premium  tea  and  coffe-e 
business,  and  to  work  out  important  benefits  to 
its  members.  In  his  own  business  he  has  always 
made  it  a point  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  his 
competitors,  and  he  has  found  that  it  pays  to  do 
so.  He  believes  in  applying  this  idea  to  organiza- 
tion work. 


F.  J.  Lichtner 


Some  of  the  Latest  Productions  of  the  Premium 
Supply  Houses 


New  things  are  being  brought  forward  every 
day  as  premiums  which  are  particularly  suit- 
able for  use  in  the  tea  and  coffee  trade.  Under 
this  heading  will  appear  the  more  notable  pro- 
ductions of  the  month. 

A Wide  Selection  of  Premiums 
Few  premium  specialty  houses  have  as  exten- 
sive a line  of  items  as  does  Steinfeld  Bros.,  New 
York.  This  firm  is  of  long  standing  and  handles 
only  merchandise  of  high  quality. 

The  samples  shown  in  this  firm’s  large  display 
rooms  at  116-120  West  Thirty-second  street  give 
the  premium  buyer  an  exceedingly  wide  choice  of 
premium  items,  among  them  being  all  kinds  of 
woodenware,  home  coffee  mills,  food  choppers, 
coffee  percolators,  kitchen  utensils,  toys,  refrig- 
erators, aluminum  ware,  go-carts,  garden  tools, 
hammocks,  bicycles,  etc. 

The  “Icy-Hot”  Vacuum  Coffee  Pot 
Vacuum  bottles  have  long  been  used  as  a re- 
tainer for  coffee,  but  it  has  remained  for  the  Icy- 

Hot  Bottle  Com- 
pany, Cincinnati,  to 
place  a new  vacuum 
device  on  the  mar- 
ket especially  de- 
signed as  a recep- 
tacle for  coffee.  It 
is  called  the  “Icy- 
Hot”  vacuum  coffee 
pot,  and,  as  will  be 
noted  by  the  ac- 
companying illustra- 
tion, is  shaped  somewhat  like  a water  pitcher. 

The  manufacturers  claim  that  this  device  will 
keep  the  coffee  hot  for  hours  without  fire.  The 
lid  is  all  metal  and  fits  so  closely  that  the  use 
of  cork  is  unnecessary. 

It  is  not  intended  that  the  coffee  be  brewed 
in  the  “Icy-Hot.”  It  simply  retains  the  heat  of 
the  beverage  after  being  made. 


The  “Icy-Hot” 


LESION  PAT. 


PREIVIIUIVI  eUX  GLASS 

You  can  stake  your  reputation  on  our  line  of  quality  cut  glass. 
High  class  workmanship  and  artistic  designs. 

There  is  an  increasing  demand  for  cut  glass  as  premiums  with  tea  and 
coffee.  Meet  it  by  giving  high  quality  goods  that  build  confidence  and 
good  will.  Write  for  particulars. 

McKEE  GL..ASS  CO.,  Jearirielfe,  F»a. 


DESIGN  PAT. 
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This  new  device  should  appeal  to  the  consumer 
because  it  tends  to  save  labor.  In  hot  weather 
coffee  could  be  made  whenever  a fire  is  being 
used,  say  early  in  the  morning,  and  then  placed 
in  the  “Icy-Hot”  for  serving  several  hours  later, 
thus  avoiding  a fire  in  the  heat  of  the  day. 

Where  considerable  coffee  is  consumed  in  the 
home,  necessitating  two  brewings  at  each  meal, 
they  both  could  be  made  at  the  same  time,  one 
being  placed  in  the  “Icy-Hot”  to  be  served  last. 

It  is  often  necessary  to  keep  coffee  on  the  stove 
after  being  made,  with  a consequent  danger  of 
overcooking.  This  can  be  avoided  by  the  use  of 
this  vacuum  pitcher,  which  keeps  the  beverage 
hot  without  cooking  it.  This  is  a likely  pre- 
mium for  use  with  coffee. 


New  Tea-Making  Device 
The  accompanying  illustration  shows  a new  type 
tea  maker  known  as  the  “Automatic  Teaette.”  As 
will  be  seen,  it  is  patterned  somewhat  after  the 
order  of  the  old  style  “tea  ball,”  except  that  a 
movable  rod  enables  the  user  to  open  the  device 
by  the  pressure  of  the  finger  on  the  end  of  the 
rod. 

To  fill  with  tea  the  opened  ball  is  placed  within 
the  tea  canister,  and  when  filled  the  pressure  of 
the  thumb  is  relpsed,  thus  closing  the  ball.  The 
teaette  is  then  placed  in  the  cup  and  the  water 


The  “Automatic  Teaette” 
poured  over  it.  The  manufacturers  furnish  silver 
standards  to  accommodate  either  two  or  four  of 
these  tea  makers,  thus  enabling  each  person  to 
make  tea  at  the  table  and  avoid  the  necessity  for 
dipping  the  same  device  in  several  cups.  This 
article  should  make  a particularly  effective  pre- 
mium with  tea. 

For  prices  and  full  particulars  address  Paye  & 
Haker  Manufacturing  Company,  North  Attleboro, 
Mass. 


u 


**Do  You  Provide 
for  Losses  from 
Bad  Accounts 
in  fixing  your 
Selling  Price  ? 


y> 


t This  is  one  of  the  questions 
asked  of  100,000  merchants  by  the 
National  Association  of  Credit 
Men.  It’s  a serious  problem  and 
vitally  concerns  your  customers. 


t When  a merchant  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  cover  losses  from  “bad  ac- 
counts” in  the  selling  price  of  his 
merchandise,  he  is  forcing  good 
patronage  to  pay  the  debts  of 
“bad.”  Is  it  fair? 


^ Don’t  expect  or  believe  any  cus- 


tomer will  pay  such  a “tax”  for 


any  length  of  time.  They  may 
once,  but  they  won’t  come  back, 
and  steady  cash  patronage  is  the 
surest  builder  of  substantial 
profits. 


t For  the  past  20  years  the 
Service  has  been 
remedying  just  such  evils.  By 
giving  a reward,  “something  ex- 
tra” for  cash  trade,  you  can  elimi- 
nate “bad  accounts”  and  sell 
your  goods  at  a reasonable  profit. 


That’s  fair. 


The  Sperrj  & Hutchinson  Co. 
The  Hamilton  Corporation 

Geo.  B.  Caldwell f President 

2 West  45th  Street  N.  Y.  City 
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POINT  NO.  4 

THE  LAMBERT  PEANUT  BUTTER 
PLANT  is  the  most  substantial,  simply  constructed, 
and  easily  installed  outfit  on  the  market. 


The  Lambert  Peanut  Butter  Plant 

offers  you  the  only  complete  Peanut  Butter  Equipment,  consisting 
of  suitable  peanut  roasting  apparatus,  peanut  blancher,  picking 

and  stoning  machinery,  one  or 

more  peanut  butter  mills  complete 
with  automatic  salter,  auxiliary 
machinery  (elevators,  conveyors, 
storage  bins,  feed  hoppers)  and 
approved  power  transmission,  such 
as  will  render  the  plant  as  nearly 
automatic  as  possible. 

The  Lambert  Machine  Com- 
pany is  the  only  concern  manu- 
facturing COMPLETE  peanut 
butter  plants. 

Plans  designed  according  to 
requirements  or  specifications, 
and  estimates  furnished. 


Peanut  Butter  Mill  No.  6 


^mbwtJM^drineCy 
Marshall,  Mich. 
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WHO’S  WHO  IN  THE  TRADE 


MARK  BAGGALLAY 

Tea  Buyer  for  Hunt  & Co.  at  Shidzuoka,  Japan 

(See  page  225) 
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Oi-n  AND  New  Methods  Employed  in  Loading  Record  Cargo  on  the  Santa  Cecilia 


1'he  Automatic  Belt  Poured  Into  the  Hold  a Continuous  Stream  of  Bags  of  Coffee 

RECORD  LOADING  OF  A COFFEE  CARGO  AT  SANTOS 


TRANSPORTING  BRAZIL  COFFEE 

One  of  the  chief  concerns  of  the  trade  in  the  United  States  at  this  time 
is  the  scarcity  of  bottoms  for  the  transport  of  the  product  from  Brazil. 
There  is  a plentiful  supply  of  coffee,  but  such  a dearth  of  shij)s  and  such 
high  freight  rates  that  more  record  cargoes  have  been  brought  in  since  the 
Fhiropean  war  started  than  for  any  like  period  in  the  history  of  the  industry. 

This  article  tells  of  the  various  methods  employed  in  moving  the  green 
coffee  from  the  plantation  to  the  roaster.  It  also  tells  how  the  steam- 
ship Santa  Cecilia  made  a record  for  loading  a coffee  cargo  at  Santos  when 
she  stowed  away  in  her  hold  92,500  bags  in  53  hours.  One  of  the  largest 
cargoes  on  record  was  recently  brought  to  New  Orleans  by  the  Dakotan, 


the  entire  cargo  being  financed  on  a 

O FCAUSE  of  the  dangerous  and  uncertain  con- 
LJ  ditions  which  prevail  on  the  seas,  due  to  the 
European  war,  coffee  importers  and  roasters  are 
much  concerned  over  the  question  of  transporta- 
tion of  green  coffee  from  the  producing  countries, 
especially  from  Brazil,  which  every  year  sends 
into  the  world’s  markets  more  green  coffee  than 
any  other  country. 

Many  ships  which  formerly  made  regular  trips 
to  Santos  and  Rio  have  been  pressed  into  mili- 
tary service,  causing  such  a lack  of  tonnage  in  the 
freight  service  that  the  trade  is  worrying  about  its 
ability  to  fulfill  its  future  contracts  of  delivery, 
although  there  is  a plentiful  coffee  supply  in 
Brazil. 

The  scarcity  of  bottoms  and  the  war-time 
freight  rates  have  caused  the.  owners  of  ships 
touching  at  Santos  and  Rio  to  fill  up  every  inch  of 
space  in  the  vessels,  resulting  in  a greater  number 
of  “record”  cargoes  being  brought  in  since  the 
European  war  started  than  for  any  like  period  in 
the  history  of  the  industry. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  young  buyers,  and  per- 
haps to  older  ones,  to  trace  the  various  steps  fol- 
lowed in  moving  green  coffee  from  the  plantation 
in  Brazil  to  the  roasting  rooms  in  the  United 
States.  There  are  no  less  than  seven  liandlings  of 
the  product. 

Eroai  Plaxtatiox  to  Port  of  Shipment 

The  marketing  of  coffee  begins  when  the  ber- 
ries are  swept  up  from  the  drying  Patios,  put  in 
gunny  sacks  and  sent  to  the  ports  of  export,  to 
be  sampled,  sold  and  shipped. 

From  the  plantations  the  coffee  is  carried  in 
four-wheeled  wagons,  drawn  by  six  mules,  or 
taken  in  two-wheeled  carts  to  the  nearest  railroad 
or  river. 

The  coffee  is  then  brought  to  the  shipping  port 
and  received  into  the  warehouses  of  the  commis- 
sarios.  At  Santos  most  of  the  storing  is  now 
done  at  the  new  stee)  warehon.se  built  by  the  City 


dollar  credit  basis. 

Dock  Company,  a private  corporation,  at  the  end 
of  the  city,  and  extending  along  the  entire  water 
front  a distance  of  about  three  miles.  There  are- 
railroad  switches  over  which  the  coffee  is  brought 
direct  to  them  in  the  cars  in  which  it  is  first 
shipped  from  the  up-country.  The  warehouses 
are  leased  by  commissarios.  There  are  also  many 
old  warehouses,  built  of  wood,  still  operated  in 
Santos,  and  to  these  Ihe  coffee  is  transferred  from 
the  railroad  station  either  by  mule  carts  or  auto- 
mobile trucks. 

Taking  Warehouse  Samples 

At  the  receiving  warehouses  samples  of  each 
bag  are  taken,  the  tester  or  sampler  standing  at 
the  door  with  a sharp  tool,  something  like  a cheese 
tester,  which  he  thrusts  into  the  center  of  the  bag 
as  the  men  pass  him  with  the  coffee  on  their 
heads,  taking  out  a double-  handful  of  the  con- 
tents. The  samples  taken  are  divided  into  two 
parts,  one  for  the  seller  and  one  which  the  com- 
missario  retains  until  he  has  sold  the  lot  of  coffee 
covered  by  that  particular  lot  of  samples. 

Every  morning  the  ensaccadores,  or  baggers, 
and  the  exporters,  or  their  brokers,  visit  the  com- 
missarios’ warehouses  and  bargain  for  lots  of 
coffee  made  up  by  the  commissario.  Any  given 
lot  of  coffee  may  contain  several  different  lots  of 
coffee  bought  from  the  planters,  or  it  may  contain 
only  parts  of  several  lots. 

Commissarios  Make  as  High  as  9 Per  Cent 

Ha\ing  sold  the  coffee  belonging  to  a given 
planter,  the  commissario  then  makes  his  calcula- 
tion, and  often  makes  as  high  as  9 per  cent  as  his 
share  of  the  transaction.  Unless  the  bags  have 
been  furnished  to  the  planter  at  a good  rental,  the 
coffee  must  be  transferred  to  the  commissario’s 
bags,  and  for  this  the  planter  pays  a commission. 

The  coffee-,  being  rebagged  by  the  ensaccador, 
is  then  manipulated  in  what  is  called  “ligas”;  that 
is,  he  unites  and  mixes  several  neutral  grades  of 
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coffee  from  various  lots  purchased  to  create  an 
artificial  grade,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  a 
“type”  of  coffee  desirable  for  the  trade  purposes 
of  the  New  York  market. 

The  Automatic  Belt  Loading  Machine 
When  the  coffee  has  been  rebagged  the  com- 
missario  has  each  bag  branded  for  his  own  guid- 


Drawing the  Final  Sample  Before  Export 

ance.  When  it  is  shipped  the  exporter  has  still 
another  brand  placed  on  the  bags  as  his  own 
mark.  The  coffee  is  again  sampled,  and  these 
samples  are  compared  with  those  by  which  the 
purchase  was  made,  and  if  right  the  bags  are 
turned  over  to  the  dock  master,  who  sets  his 
laborers  to  work  loading  ship,  two  methods  being 
used  at  Santos.  The  old  familiar  style  of  hand 
lal)or  is  still  in  use,  and  a line  of  men  of  all 
nationalities,  but  made  up  largely  of  Spaniards 
and  Portuguese,  take  the  bags  on  their  heads  and 
carry  them  up  the  gangplanks  and  into  the  hold 
of  the  ship.  The  dock  company  operates  a huge 
automatic  loading  machine,  or  belt,  by  means  of 
which  a great  saving  of  time  and  labor  is  had. 

At  Rio  the  conditions  remain  practically  the 
same  as  in  past  years,  so  far  as  loading  ships  is 
concerned.  It  is  true  the  government  has  built 
some  fine  docks,  but  they  have  not  yet  installed  a 
loading  belt. 

Handling  Charges  at  the  Port  of  Shipment 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  list  all  the  various 
charges  for  the  handling  of*  coffee  at  the  port  of 


shipment,  the  figures  not  being  accessible  to  out- 
siders. Some  figures,  such  as  warehouse  charges 
and  various  forms  of  tax,  are  obtainable,  how- 
ever. For  every  bag  of  coffee  which  is  in  ware- 
house over  48  hours  from  the  time  of  its  arrival 
from  the  railroad  there  is  a charge  of  200  reis 
(about  5 cents).  In  Sao  Paulo  there  is  an  export 
tax  of  9 per  cent  ad  valorem  levied  by  the  State, 
and  in  Rio  the  State  tax  is  per  cent.  Then 
there  is  a surtax  of  5 francs  in  Santos  and  3 
francs  in  Rio  per  bag,  which  goes  toward  de- 
fraying the  expenses  of  valorization.  For  every 
bag  of  coffee  which  passes  over  the  dock  the 
dock  company  charges  100  reis  (about  2^2  cents). 

Santa  Cecilia  Loads  in  Record  Time 
Since  the  European  war  ships  have  been  loaded 
to  capacity,  many  of  them  carrying  record  car- 
goes. These  unusual  cargoes  are  accounted  for 
by  the  absence  of  ships  formerly  used  in  transit 
of  coffee  having  been  taken  over  by  the  warring 
nations.  One  of  these  large  cargoes  was  that 
stowed  by  the  steamship  Santa  Cecilia,  of  the 
Merchants  Line  (W.  R.  Grace  & Co.),  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  she  took  on  a cargo  of  this 
size  established  a record  for  loading  at  Santos. 
Arriving  in  the  harbor  on  the  morning  of  October 
12,  1916,  the  Santa  Cecilia  began  taking  on  her 


Stamping  Coffee  Bags  for  Shipment 

cargo  at  11:30  o’clock.  The  coffee  had  been 
stacked  in  great  tiers  in  the  warehouses.  Two  of 
the  automatic  loading  belts  were  used  in  addition 
to  a continuous  stream  of  laborers  carrying  coffee 
up  the  gangplank  by  hand.  The  last  bag  of  coffee 
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Coffee  from  the  Fazendas  is  Delivered  at  the  Commissarios’  Warehouses  in  Rio 


Coffee  in  the  New  Dock  Warehouses  at  Santos  A waiting  Shipment 

TYPICAL  WAREHOUSE  SCENES  IN  TRANSPORTING  BRAZIL  COFFEE 
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was  stowed,  and  the  Santa  Cecilia  was  outward 
bound  at  4:30  o’clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
14th,  having  loaded  92,500  bags  in  53  hours. 
From  Santos  the  steamers  procee-ded  to  Rio, 


Courtesy  of  Bush  Terminal. 

Loading  Lighters,  Bush  Docks,  New  York 

where  she  took  on  13,000  more  bags  of  coffee  for 
Grace  & Co.,  making  a total  cargo  of  105,500  bags. 

Kroonlanu  ]\Iauk  a Previous  Record 
A previous  record  for  loading  at  Santos  was 
made  by  the  steamship  Kroonland  of  the  Ameri- 
can Line.  The  vessel  was  on  a special  tour  with 
several  hundred  tourists  around  South  America 
via  the  Panama  Canal,  and  called  at  Santos  for 
coal.  There  it  was  arranged  to  take  a cargo  of 
about  40,000  bags  of  coffee.  The  Kroonland  ar- 
rived at  Santos  on  March  13,  1915,  and  loading 
began  at  12:25  P.- AI.  The  coffee  was  loaded  en- 
tirely on  the  backs  of  laborers,  and  the  work  of 
loading  39,250  bags  was  accomplished  in  ten  hours 
and  forty-five  minutes  (allow'ing  for  several  stop- 
pages), the  steamer  leaving  Santos  at  5 o’clock  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  14th. 

Handling  Coffee  at  New  York 
The  handling  of  the  cargoes  of  coffee  when 
they  arrive  at  their  destination  is  a source  of 
wonder  to  the  layman.  There  is  probably  no 
better  place  than  New  York  City  to  study  the 
handling  of  coffee,  this  lieing  the  world’s  largest 
coffee  center.  Millions  of  bags  of  coffee  pass  into 
consumption  every  year  through  its  docks,  and 
there  is  hardly  a day  goes  by  but  what  there  is 


some  ship  unloading  over  on  the  Brooklyn  shore. 

The  New  York  Dock  Company  owns  and 
operates  one  of  the  biggest  bonded  and  free  ware- 
house systems  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  as  well 
as  a large  pier  system.  The  property  of  the  com- 
])any,  located  on  the  Brooklyn  water  front  op- 
posite the  lower  part  of  Manhattan  Island,  is  ap- 
proximately two  and  one-half  miles  in  extent.  It 
has  159  bonded  warehouses,  with  a storage  capa- 
city of  65,435,000  cubic  feet;  34  piers  of  various 
sizes,  the  longest  being  1,193  feet  and  containing 
175,027  square  feet;  steamships  of  more  than 
twenty  lines  1)erth  regularl}-  at  the  company’s 
piers,  and  there  are  20  manufacturing  buildings, 
with  a rental  area  of  1,134,060  square  feet.  The 
plant  has  freight  terminals  connecting  with  all 
the  principal  trunk  lines. 

The  scene  at  the  New  York  Dock  Company's 
piers  may  be  said  to  be  typical.  There  the  rattling 
of  blocks  and  tackle  and  the  snorting  of  donkey 
engines  call  attention  to  the  slings  of  10  or  15 
bags  of  coft'ee  being  lifted  from  the  hold  of  the 
vessel  and  deposited  on  a platform  the  height  of 
a man’s  shoulder.  The  sling  is  loosed,  the  laborer 
shifts  the  bag  to  his  shoulder,  and  in  obedience 


Courtesy  of  Bush  Tei 


minal. 


Tester  at  Work,  Bush  Terminal,  New  York 


to  the  shouted  directions  of  the  foreman  places 
the  bag  on  the  portion  of  the  pier  assigned  to  it. 

Each  consignment  of  coffee  has  its  own  particu- 
lar mark,  which  means  on  an  average  cargo  of 
60,000  to  70,000  bags  a great  variety  of  marks. 
All  these  different  marks  come  out  of  the  ship 
mixed  together.  They  must  lie  separated  and 
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Unloading  Coffee  at  One  of  the  Covered  Piers  of  the  New  York  Dock  Co. 


Hoisting  Cf)i-TEK  into  the  Storage  W’AHEHorsEs  Adjoining  the  Brooklyn  Piers 

RECEIVING  COFFEE  AT  THE  NEW  YORK  DOCKS 
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hatchway,  has  the  key  to  the  numbers  and  marks, 
and  in  accordance  with  his  directions  the  bag  is 
deposited  in  a space  marked  off  for  the  consign- 
ment to  which  it  belongs. 


placed  in  their  respective  portions  of  the  pier. 
The  pier  has  already  been  chalked  off  into  spaces, 
each  space  numbered,  each  number  representing 
a consignment.  The  foreman,  standing  by  the 


ders  the  warehouse  a chop  list  of  his  coffee,  show- 
ing how  the  invoice  should  be  divided,  and  in 
accordance  with  this  the  floor  is  chalked  out. 
Each  bag  is  plainly  marked  with  its  chop  num- 
ber, these  numbers  are  carefully  noted  by  the  men 
who  receive  the  coffee  from  the  hoist,  and  each 
bag  is  placed  in  the  space  alloted  to  its  particular 
chop. 


Carrying  Coffee  in  a Continuous  Stream 

By  this  time  the  warehousemen  have  been  given 
orders  to  store.  Low,  four-wheeled  trucks  are 
carrying  in  a continuous  stream  the  coffee  from 
the  piers  to  the  warehouses.  Each  truck  carries 
five  slings  of  five  bags  each,  and  arriving  at  the 
store  the  electric  hoist  is  attached  to  the  slings 
and  the  coffee  quickly  hoisted  to  the  second,  third 
or  fourth  floor,  as  the  case  may  be.  Men  with 
hand  trucks  bring  bags  of  coffee  from  the  en- 
trance to  the  different  parts  of  the  floor.  It  seems 
as  if  these  men  go  about  their  work  without  any 
intelligent  direction.  They  are  here,  there  and 
everywhere,  placing  a bag,  perhaps,  in  an  empty 
space  or  piling  it  high  on  an  already  towering  pile 
of  coffee.  But  here,  again,  the  system  and  method 
is  most  logical. 

The  floor  has  been  marked  in  numbered  spaces, 
as  was  the  floor  of  the  pier.  The  pier,  however, 
Avas  laid  out  to  contain  the  invoices  of  divisions. 
Each  invoice  is  made  up  of  a number  of  divisions 
called  chops,  each  chop  representing  a different 
coffee.  With  his  storing  orders  the  merchant  ren- 


Unloading Dakotan's  Cargo  at  New  Orleans 


Samples  Are  Drawn  Quickly  for  Comparison 

As  the  volume  of  coffee  in  store  increases  the 
samplers  make  their  appearance.  The  merchant, 
naturally,  is  anxious  to  get  samples  of  his  coffee 
to  compare  with  his  ship  samples.  Should  the 
samples  drawn  upon  arrival  fail  to  agree  with 
the  ship  samples  it  is  clear  that  the  merchant  has 
a just  claim  against  the  shipper. 

It  is  plain,  then,  that  samples  of  the  coffee  must 
be  drawn  as  quickly  as  possible  and  forwarded  to 
the  importer.  It  is  necessary,  however,  that  a fair 
sample  of  each  chop  must  be  obtained.  This 
means  that  a sample  must  be  drawn  from  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  bags  of  a chop.  This  task  is 
performed  by  skilled  employees  of  the  warehouse, 
and  it  might  be  interesting  to  watch  them  as  they 
go  about  their  work. 

Each  man  carries  with  him  paper  bags  with  the 


Automatic  Unloading  Conveyor,  New  Orleans 

chops  of  coffee  he  is  sampling  plainly  marked 
upon  them.  In  his  hand  he  carries  an  instrument 
that  is  shaped  very  much  like  an  apple-corer — a 
steel  tube  pointed  at  the  end,  with  an  opening  in 
the  cross-handle  piece  where  the  hand  grasps  it. 
This  instrument  the  workman  shoves  into  the  bag 
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Courtesy  of  Bush  Tenninal. 

Motor  Tractor  Moving  Coffee  at  the  Bush  Terminal  Docks,  Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 


Showing  How  Coffee  is  Stored  Under  Steel-Covered  Sheds  at  New  Ort.eans 


HANDLING  COFFEE  AT  NEW  YORK  AND  NEW  ORLEANS 
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of  coffee,  and  the  coffee  runs  through  it  into  his 
hand.  Before  these  samples  are  forwarded  to 
the  merchant  they  are  weighed,  their  weight 
recorded,  and  entry  thereof  made  in  the  proper 
books,  so  that  at  any  time  the  owner  of  the  coffee 
may  know  just  how  many  pounds  of  samples  have 
been  drawn  from  his  coffee. 

Stringent  Rules  for  Exchange  Delivery 
In  the  aisles  are  to  be  seen  some  coffee  ordered 
to  be  conditioned  for  Exchange  delivery.  An 
Exchange  delivery,  it  may  be  said,  has  to  con- 
form with  many  rules  and  regulations  laid  down 
by  the  New  York  Coffee  Exchange.  No  coffee,  in 
the  first  place,  may  be  delivered  upon  the  Ex- 
change except  it  is  stored  in  a warehouse  licensed 
by  the  Exchange.  This  license,  among  other 
things,  requires  the  warehouse,  in  the  case  of 
Exchange  deliveries,  to  be  responsible  for  the 
uniformity  of  grade  of  each  chop  of  coffee.  In 
other  words,  one  chop  of  coffee  must  not  contain 
two  or  three  different  kinds  of  coffee ; it  must 
be  uniform  as  regards  color,  quality  and  kind, 
and  in  only  one  way  can  differences  in  the  coffee 
be  discovered,  and  that  is  by  sampling  each  bag 
of  coffee.  In  consideration  of  shouldering  this 
responsibility  for  the  uniformity  of  the  coffee  the 
warehouseman  has  the  right  to  require  the  mer- 
chant to  give  orders  for  this  work  to  be  done  and 
to  charge  him  i cent  a bag  for  the  operation. 

As  the  warehouse  is  responsible  this  work 
must  be  carefully  done,  for  any  slip,  any  mistake 
or  oversight,  means  a claim  that  must  be  settled. 
Yet  it  is  work  that  must  be  done  quickly.  The 
delivery  must  be  made  by  the  merchant  on  or 
before  a certain  day;  failure  to  live  up  to  his 
contract  means  a penalty  in  dollars  and  cents,  and 
the  time  allowed  the  warehouse  to  condition  coffee 
is  generally  all  too,  short.  It  is  interesting  to  the 
layman  to  know  how  any  one  can  tell  whether  a 
coffee  is  light  or  dark,  musty  or  sound,  damaged 
or  in  good  condition,  by  only  the  feeble  rays  of  a 
lantern  for  light,  and  the  answer  is  simply,  “Many 
years  of  experience,  many  years  of  practice.” 

When  the  “Last  Bag  Notice”  is  Given 
As  the  work  progresses  the  superintendent 
counts  the  coffee  received.  The  merchant,  in  all 
probability,  has  sold  his  coffee  and  is  anxious  to 
make  the  transfer.  The  sooner  he  can  make  this 
transfer  the  more  he  can  save  in  interest  upon 
his  money.  It  is  customary  in  the  trade  to  receive 
a transfer  when  go  per  cent  of  an  invoice  has 
been  stored.  The  extra  10  per  cent  allows  leeway 
for  slack  bags,  possible  shorts,  wrong  numbers 
or  unavoidable  mistakes  in  the  count.  Therefore, 
when  the  warehouseman  is  able  to  count  90  per 


cent  of  the  coffee  in  store,  he  issues  to  the  mer- 
chant “Last  Bag  Notices,”  which  is  a formal 
guarantee  that  the  coffee  is  properly  in  the  ware- 
house and  may  be  delivered  if  the  merchant 
wishes  to  do  so. 

By  this  time,  in  all  probability,  the  ship  has 
finished  unloading,  and  although  the  majority  of 
the  coffee  has  been  taken  into  store  the  pier  is  1-y 
no  means  clear,  the  coffee  remaining  consisting  of 
slacks  and  such  coffee  as  is  to  be  shipped  else- 
where. 

All  the  railroads  entering  this  city  have  termi- 
nals on  the  piers  of  the  warehouse  companies,  the 
tracks  running  along  the  bulkhead  between  the 
warehouses  and  the  piers.  Such  coffee  as  is  to  be 
shipped  is  taken  to  the  bulkhead,  weighed  by  the 
shipper,  who  is  also  a licensed  weigher,  placed  in 
the  car  standing  ready  to  receive  it  and  dispatched 
to  its  destination — the  roaster  and  the  breakfast 
table. 

There  remains  on  the  dock,  however,  the  slack - 
and  bad  order  bags.  It  is  unavoidable  that  in  the 
journey  from  Brazil  to  this  country  some  of  the 
bags  are  torn  or  burst,  or  lose  their  contents  in 
some  manner.  These  slack  bags  are  weighed  up 
by  the  steamship  company,  and  to  offset  the  coffee 
lost  the  steamship  company  makes  an  allotment 
of  the  ship  fillings,  or  loose  coffee  collected  in  the 
hold  of  the  ship.  Upon  receipt  of  orders  from 
the  merchant  these  coffees  are  cleaned  and  put 
into  merchantable  condition. 

Tractors  Used  at  the  Bush  Terminal 

Another  spot  along  the  water  front  of  Brook- 
lyn where  coffee  is  discharged  in  large  quantities 
is  that  section  between  Thirty-third  and  Forty- 
fourth  streets.  South  Brooklyn,  where  are  located 
the  Bush  Terminal  Stores.  This  plant  is  so  laid 
out  that  there  are  railroad  spurs  on  every  pier,  so 
that  its  own  transfer  cars,  or  the  cars  of  the  rail- 
roads running  out  of  New  York,  can  be  run  into 
the  sheds  of  the  docks  where  coffee  is  being  dis-, 
charged  from  the  ships.  The  methods  employed 
by  the  Bush  Terminal  are  similar  to  those  de- 
scribed above,  except  that  all  the  coffee  is  handled 
by  electrically-m&nipulated  cars  or  trucks,  in 
some  instances  many  “trailers”  being  shunted  to 
various  parts  of  the  yards  by  powerful  little 
tractors. 

When  the  cargoes  of  the  ships  contain  consign- 
ments for  out-of-town  houses,  or  houses  in  this 
city  near  the  river  front,  the  coffee  is  taken  from 
the  hold  of  the  ship  onto  the  pier  in  slings  and 
separated  by  means  of  their  marks.  That  portion 
which  is  to  go  into  the  warehouses  is  placed  in 
chops  for  its  particular  use,  while  the  coffee  to  be 
plantation  to  the  roaster:  First  from  the  Patio 
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to  the  railroad  or  river,  then  to  the  city  oi  export, 
into  the  warehouses  there,  then  onto  the  steamers, 
out  of  them  and  onto  the  wharf  of  the  port  of 
destination,  from  the  wharf  into  the  warehouses, 
and,  finally,  from  the  warehouses  to  the  roasting 
rooms.  It  will  be  understood  that  in  some  in- 
stances where  the  plantation  is  hidden  away  in 
reshipped,  either  by  lighter  or  rail,  is  heaped  in 
piles  by  itself  until  loaded  onto  the  lighters  or 
freight  cars. 

The  Seven  Stages  of  Transportation 
The  foregoing  story  has  taken  the  reader 
through  the  seven  most  direct  routes  from  the 


as  against  50  cents  per  bag  three  years  ago)  ; the 
Norwegian  steamer  JVagania,  which  arrived  from 
Santos,  Rio  and  Victoria  on  October  21  with  a 
cargo  of  105,650  bags  of  coffee,  of  which  68,877 
bags  were  consigned  to  Arl)uckle  Bros.;  the 
Santa  Cecilia  (W.  R.  Grace  & Co.),  November 
2,  1916,  105,500  bags,  and  the  steamship  Bjornst- 
jerne  Bjornson,  which  brought  136,424  bags  of 
coffee  on  November  17,  1915. 

Handling  Coffee  at  Nkw  Orleans 
New  Orleans  is  the  second  largest  port  of 
entry  for  coffee  into  the  United  States.  Large 
cargoes  are  received  at  this  port  every  week  for 


The  Kroonland  Passing  Through  Panama  Canal  With  Its  Big  Cargo  of  Coffee 


the  mountains  it  is  necessary  to  relay  the  coffee, 
and  again  on  this  end  the  coffee  is  very  often 
transshipped,  both  instances  require  a greater 
number  of  handlings. 

Some  Record  Cargoes 

It  is  now  quite  a common  thing  for  some  neu- 
tral vessel  to  reach  New  York  harbor  with  a 
cargo  of  from  75,oco  to  90,000  bags  of  coffee,  but 
since  the  war  began  some  remarkably  large  car- 
goes have  arrived  in  the  United  States,  notable 
among  which  are  the  steamship  American,  flying 
the  American  flag,  which  arrived  on  October 
23,  1916,  from  Rio  and  Santos  with  124,212 
bags  of  coffee  (the  freight  was  $1.60  per  bag. 


distribution  in  the  Southern  and  Western  .States, 
and  so  important  has  the  Crescent  City  become  as 
a coffee  importing  center  that  many  improvements 
have  been  made  and  modern  machinery  has,  to  a 
great  extent,  taken  the  place  of  the  old  methods 
of  handling.  In  former  years  the  coffee,  when 
discharged  from  the  shij)s,  was  deposited  on  the 
open  docks  and  covered  with  tarpaulins  to  protect 
it  from  bad  weather.  Now  it  is  stored  under 
great  steel-covered  sheds,  that  at  the  Julia  street 
landing  having  a capacity  of  80,000  bags  of  coffee, 
and  being  served  by  the  Public  Belt  Railroad. 

The  coffee  was  formerly  unloaded  on  the 
shoulders  of  laborers  and  conveyed  to  various 
parts  of  the  docks  by  means  of  hand-trucks.  Now 
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a modern  conveyor  takes  it  from  the  hold  of  the 
vessel,  and  electric  trucks  are  used  in  handling 
the  bags  between  the  conveyor  and  storage  space 
on  the  dock. 

With  the  arrival  of  a cargo  the  ship’s  samples 
are  the  first  parcels  landed,  and  they  are  at  once 
taken  to  the  United  States  appraiser’s  office  for 
his  examination  and  release,  after  which  they  are 
quickly  delivered  to  the  consignees’  representa- 
tives. 

Government  Permit  to  “Land  and  Dp:liver’' 

The  steamer’s  mail,  comprising  mainly  the 
shipping  documents  which  cover  the  cargo,  is  sent 
to  the  postoffice  for  delivery.  These  important 
papers,  the  bills  of  lading  and  consular  invoices, 
go  to  the  banks  and  bankers’  agents,  who  check 
and  verify  them.  Entry  is  then  made  and  the 
government’s  permit  to  “land  and  deliver”  is 
handed  to  the  customs  inspector  on  the  dock.  By 
the  time  the  order  for  delivery  is  ready,  conveyor 
and  slings,  with  persistent  impulse,  are  depositing 
pile  after  pile  of  Santos,  Rios  and  Victorias  on  the 
dock,  and  dusky  roustabouts  are  distributing  it 
with  the  guidance  of  symbols. 

Little  flags,  each  bearing  some  familiar  device 
or  ground  color,  such  as  hearts,  hands,  balls  or 
checkered  pattern,  are  placed  upon  the  pile  when 
started,  and  represents  that  invoice  mark.  As 
soon  as  the  lots  are  available  for  shipment  they 
are  loaded  on  drays  or  auto-trucks  and  hurried  to 
the  railway  stations,  or  river  boats,  or  local  steam- 
boat lines,  for  transfer,  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible,  to  the  warehouses  or  cleaning  rooms  of 
the  importers,  perhaps  many  miles  from  the  port, 
where  they  are  prepared  for  roasting. 

One  of  the  principal  factors  in  the  handling  of 
coffee  at  New  Orleans  is  S.  Jackson.  This  firm 
weighs  most  of  the  coffee  as  it  is  received  at  the 
docks,  maintains  warehouses  exclusively  for  the 
storage  of  coffee,  and  takes  care  of  the  details 
incident  to  the  handling  and  forwarding  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  coffee  that  reaches 
the  port  of  New  Orleans. 

T'inanced  Cargo  on  Dollar  Credit  Ba.sis 

One  of  the  largest  shipments  of  coffee  from 
Brazil  to  the  Unitetl  States  arrived  at  New  Or- 
leans on  the  steamship  Dakotan  on  January  6, 
igi/.  Tt  amounted  to  136.387  bags.  This  ship  was 
chartered  by  J.  Aron  & Co.,  of  New  York  and 
Santos,  and  an  interesting  feature  in  connection 
with  the  shipment,  other  than  its  large  size,  was 
the  fact  that  the  entire  cargo  was  financed  on  a 
dollar  credit  basis.  The  master  of  the  ship  and  its 
crew  were  all  Americans. 


PREDICTS  BIG  COFFEE  CROP  | 

. ^ 

Consul  Deichman  Says  Heavy  Output  is  Expected  iu^ 

Brazil  and  the  Future  Looks  Bright  in  that  Coun- 
tr.y — Merchants  Count  on  Fall  in  Freight 
Rates  When  War  Ends 

^ARL  F.  DEICHMAN,  American  Consul  to 
Santos,  who  arrived  here  recently  from  Bra- 
zil, makes  the  prediction  that  the  coffee  crop  of 
that  country  in  1917  will  be  a big  one. 

“Indications  for  the  prosperity  of  Brazil  are 
everywhere  in  evidence,”  said  Mr.  Deichman. . 
“The  coffee  crop  last  year  was  good,  and  a fair 
price  was  received  by  the  planters.  This  year’s 
crops  were  in  blossom  before  I left  Santos,  and 
a very  heavy  yield  is  indicated.  Sao  Paulo  mer- 
chants are  not  stocking  up  with  all  kinds  of  goods, 
as  they  did  before  the  war,  but  are  keeping  their 
stocks  low.  Transportation  charges  are  so  high 
that  merchants  are  carrying  only  enough  for 
immediate  needs.  They  believe,  however,  that  the 
end  of  the  war  will  release  a number  of  ships  to 
carry  merchandise,  and  there  will  be  a drop  in  ■ 
freight  rates. 

“The  value  of  imports  through  Santos  is  about 
$40,000,000  annually.  The  coffee  crop  is  worth 
about  $150,000,000  annually  to  the  State.” 


TO  ADVERTISE  FORMOSA  TEA? 


Rumor  that  Mitsui  & Co.  May  Secure  Tea  Pubic  It.v 
Fund  from  the  Colonial  Government — Will 
Establish  .Tea  Rooms  in  This  Country 

[from  a staff  correspondent] 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  22,  1917. 

A CONFIDENTIAL  report  has  reached  one  of 
the  executive  departments  here  to  the  effect 
that  the  firm  of  Mitsui  & Co.  (the  Japanese 
equivalent  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company)  are  to 
open  a sort  of  afternoon  tea  establishment  in  Ne^^' 
York  City.  It  It  is  understood  that  they  have  ap- 
plied to  the  Formosa  authorities  for  a subsidy  to 
popularize  the  Formosa  Oolong  variety  of  tea  in 
this  country.  The  report  says  : 

“For  a number  of  years  the  tea  business  has 
been  a source  of  worry  and  loss  to  this  concern. 
Whether  this  scheme  is  one  to  help  them  recoup 
themselves  at  the  Government  expense,  or  merely 
part  of  the  general  local  scramble  for  Govern- 
ment subventions,  it  is  difficulty  to  state.  This 
company  has  recently  acquired  a number  of  local 
tea  plantations  and  is  planning  more.  The  ulti- 
mate object  is  to  place  Mitsui,  as  the  largest  Jap- 
anese firm,  in  a commanding  position  so  far  as 
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the  local  tea  market  is  concerned.’’ 

It  is  understood  that  the  tea-house  idea  will 
represent  an  outlay  of  about  $25,000,  which  the 
Formosa  Government  always  carries  for  the  pur- 
pose of  popularizing  Formosa  Oolong  tea.  Mitsu* 
& Co.  will  also  receive,  the  report  says,  an  allow- 
ance from  the  fund  for  advertising  in  the  United 
States  the  virtues  of  Formosa  teas  in  addition  to 
the  amount  needed  for  the  tea  rooms.  L.  M.  L. 


New  York  Manager  Claims  Ignorance 
When  a representative  of  this  paper  asked  S. 
Sakai,  manager  of  Mitsui  & Co.’s  New  York  tea 
department,  whether  the  foregoing  story  was  cor- 
rect he  stated  that  he  did  not  know  anything  about 
it.  Walter  Qifton,  Formosa  tea  buyer  for  the 
firm,  at  present  in  this  country,  said  he  considered 
it  a “pipe  dream.” 


U.  S.  JUTE  BAGS  IN  DEMAND 


Guatemala  Coffee  is  Now  Packed  in  Jute  Sacks  Im- 
ported in  Large  Quantities  from  the  United 
States — Germany  Supplied  Most  of  Them 
Before  the  War 


[special  correspondence] 

Guatemala  City,  Feb.  20,  1917. 

The  United  States  has  supplanted  Germany 
supplying  jute  bags  to  Guatemala  in  which  to 
ship  her  coffee.  Many  of  the  extensive  “lincas,” 
or  coffee  estates,  of  Guatemala  are  owned  by  Ger- 
man subjects,  w'ho  formerly  bought  their  supplies 
from  Germany,  but  now  they  make  their  pur- 
chases in  the  American  markets.  During  the  year 
1915  Guatemala  imported  nearly  a million  bags, 
principally  of  jute,  with  which  to  market  her 
coffee  and  sugar  crops.  The  total  importation  of 
bags  and  sacks  of  all  kinds  reached  a valuation  of 
$239,306  (United  States  currency),  of  which  Eng- 
land supplied  $105,276  worth,  the  United  States 
$102,867,  Germany  $3,617,  Belgium  $7,152,  and  the 
Netherlands  $20,397. 

In  1912  the  total  importation  of  bags  and  sacks 
into  Guatemala  was  valued  at  $181,917,  Germany 
supplying  $101,257  and  the  United  States  but 
$20,248. 

There  is  no  production  of  jute,  hemp  or  sisal 
in  Guatemala,  and  as  a result  all  her  coffee  bags 
have  to  be  imported  in  their  finished  or  manufac- 
tured state.  Within  recent  years  a local  manufac- 
turing concern  experimented  with  imported  jute 
yam,  prmcipally  from  the  United  States,  finishing 
the  bags  at  its  plant.  The  venture,  however,  was 
not  financially  profitable  and  was  abandoned. 


WHO^S  WHO  IN  THE  TRADE 

An  Appreciation  of  Mark  Baggallay,  Tea  Buyer  at 
Shidzuoka,  Japan,  for  Hunt  & Co. 


IV /I ANY  readers  of  the  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade 
Journal  will  remember  the  illustrated  story, 
published  in  the  October,  1915,  issue,  describing 
a tea  buyers’  life  in  Shidzuoka,  Japan.  It  will 
be  recalled  that  a typical  day  in  a tea  buyer's  life 
was  pictured  in  this  article,  mentioning  such  de- 
tails as  breakfasting  on  the  veranda  of  the  bed- 
room opening  into  a Japanese  garden,  morning 
strolls  through  pine-wooded  paths  to  hill  tops 
commanding  30-mile  views  of  wonderful  Japanese 
scenery  with  snow-capped  Fujiyama  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  of  the  tea  buyer’s  many  opportunities 
for  amusement  and  recreation,  including  tennis, 
billiards,  sea  bathing,  yachting  and  motoring.  All 
of  which  might  have  left  the  impression  that  the 
lot  of  the  tea  buyer  in  Japan  is  a particularly 
happy  one,  and  that  it’s  all  play  and  very  little 
work.  While  it  is  pleasant  and  has  many  com- 
pensations, it  has  a work-a-day  side  like  any 
other  business. 

Mark  Baggallay,  the  subject  of  this  month’s 
biographical  sketch,  is  one  of  the  most  conscien- 
tious American  tea  buyers  making  his  headquar- 
ters at  Shidzuoka.  His  daily  routine  is  much  the 
same  as  that  of  any  other  tea  buyer  in  Shidzuoka, 
where  he  looks  after  the  interests  of  Hunt  & Co., 
the  New. York  and  Chicago  tea  importing  house. 
Neither  Mr.  Baggallay  nor  the  author  of  the  tea 
buyer’s  life  article  would  have  the  reader  believe 
that  a tea  buyer’s  existence  is  one  continuous 
round  of  pleasure.  It  has  much  of  hard  work 
in  it. 

Mr.  Baggallay  has  been  buying  tea  for  Hunt  & 
Co.  for  many  years.  Each  year  during  the  winter, 
as  is  customary  with  most  tea  buyers,  he  journeys 
to  the  United  States,  where  he  calls  upon  the 
trade  in  the  distributing  centers.  During  his 
long  service  in  the  tea  trade  he  has  built  up  a 
large  following  in  this  country  and  is  highly  re- 
garded. In  the  spring  of  each  year  he  returns 
to  Japan,  arriving  in  season  for  the  spring  tea 
pickings.  He  has  had  his  annual  taste  of  life  in 
the  States,  and  settles  down  once  more  to  the 
business  of  testing,  sorting  and  pricing  teas  for 
the  American  trade. 

Mr.  Baggallay  learned  his  trade  in  Mincing 
Lane,  London^ — the  great  English  market.  He 
left  there  to  take  up  a position  in  Hankow,  China. 
Since  then  he  has  spent  much  time  in  the  tea 
markets  of  China,  Formosa  and  Jaiian. 


THE  PRACTICAL  COFFEE  ROASTER 

11  A department  discussing  coffee-roasting  problems  and  matters  of  timely 
interest  to  wholesale  coffee  roasters,  with  all  the  news  of  the  field.  Subscribers’ 
questions  of  general  trade  interest  will  be  answered  here  free  of  charge. 


TALKS  TO  COFFEE  BUYERS 


A Series  of  Discussions  of  Coffee  Problems  Designed 
to  be  Helpful  to  Wholesale  and  Retail  Coffee 
Distributers 


By  William  B.  Harris, 

Coffee  Expert,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

New  York 

No.  7— SAMPLING 

UNDOUBTEDLY  many  articles  have  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  general  public 
by  means  of  small  samples,  which  have  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  consumer,  subsequently 
tried  and  found  to  be  satisfactory.  This  method 
of  advertising  may  pay  when  the  article  is  un- 
usual, or  where  there  is  little  or  no  competition. 
It  is,  however,  an  expensive  means  of  reaching 
the  consumer.  The  package  is  costly  as  compared 
with  the  container  in  which  the  article  is  ordi- 
narily sold ; labor,  in  connection  with  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  samples,  is  another  heavy  expense,  as 
it  freciuently  requires  as  much  time  to  prepare 
the  samples  as  the  larger  packages,  and  distribu- 
tion by  mail,  or  by  special  agents,  adds  another 
item  to  the  total  cost.  With  other  and  more  sat- 
isfactory means  of  advertising  promiscuous 
sampling  is  apparently  on  the  decrease. 

Sample.s  Threatened  to  Wipe  Ol’t  Profits 
A large  corporation  not  very  long  ago  tried  the 
sample  plan  over  an  extended  territory.  The 
samples  were  carefully  prepared,  the  brand  of 
coffee  was  good  and  had  been  advertised.  The 
samples  were  placed  by  the  distributers  in  the 
hands  of  the  housewives. 

The  returns  were  disappointing  in  the  extreme, 
and  in  a short  time  it  was  apparent  that  some- 
thing was  wrong  with  the  profits  of  the  depart- 
ment. An  investigation  resulted  in  the  prompt 
abandonment  of  the  plan,  as  it  demonstrated  con- 
clusively that  a few  weeks  more  would  have 
wiped  out  all  the  profits  and  shown  a loss  for  the 
coffee  department.  It  was  learned  that  in  many 
cases  the  samples  had  been  dumped  into  the  coffee 
canister  and  mixed  with  what  was  already  there. 


The  housewife  was  satisfied  with  the  coffee  she 
had  been  buying  and  made  no  change  in  her  blend. 

Continual  Hammering  Establishes  Demand 
Where  a sample  was  tried  it  was  not  found  to 
be  radically  different,  nor  was  there  any  particular 
improvement  over  other  brands  at  the  same  price. 
In  other  directions  faulty  methods  of  making 
spoiled  the  coffee.  The  sample  did  not  make  any 
more  of  an  impression  than  an  advertisement  re- 
peated once  or  twice  and  then  discontinued. 

It  is  by  continual  hammering  that  the  article 
is  finally  impressed  on  the  mind  of  the  public  and 
the  demand  established. 

This  does  not  mean  that  samples  should  never 
be  given,  for  there  are  times  when  a sample, 
properly  placed,  will  pay  an  hundredfold. 

The  retail  dealer  can  make  very  good  use  of 
samples  if  he  is  a progressive  tradesman,  and  is 
backed  by  advertising,  either  through  displays  in 
his  store  or  in  the  magazines,  or  both.  He  can 
interest  the  customer,  and  having  secured  her  at- 
tention can  very  often  insure  future  sales  by  , 
means  of  a sample. 

Where  Samples  Do  the  Gre.vtest  Good 
Again,  samples  can  be  effectively  placed  when- 
ever an  article  is  demonstrated.  The  value  of 
demonstrations  cannot  be  contradicted,  either  in 
the  retail  store  or  on  special  occasions.  Here  is  . 
the  place  where  the  sample  does  the  greatest  ^ 
amount  of  good.  Having  tried  the  coffee  or  other 
product,  and  found  it  pleasing,  the  housewife  is 
interested  to  see  if  she  can  secure  the  same  re- 
sults herself  at  home. 

A sample  carefully  prepared  and  given  at  a 
demonstration  booth  will  show  a larger  percentage 
of  returns  than  from  any  other  form  of  sample 
demonstration. 


WHOLESALE  GROCERS’  CONVENTION 
This  year’s  convention  of  the  National  Whole- 
sale Grocers’  Association  will  be  held  May  14 
Washington,  D.  C.,  with  headquarters  at  the  New 
Willard  Hotel. 
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NEW  COFFEE  FINANCING  PLAN 


American  Bankers  to  Extend  90-Day  Credits  to 
Roasters  Under  Provisions  of  Federal  Reserve  Act — 
Meeting  He’d  at  New  York  Coffee  and  Sugar  Ex- 
change to  Consider  Plan — Committee 
Appointed  to  Place  Proposition 
Before  the  Trade 


At  a meeting  held  on  the  floor  of  the  New 
York  Coffee  and  Sugar  Exchange,  March  2, 
attended  by  the  green  coffee  interests  in  New 
York,  both  members  and  non-members  of  the 
Exchange,  it  was  announced  that  the  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York  is  co-operating  in  an 
endeavor  to  lay  before  the  coffee  trade  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Reserve  Banking  Act  cov- 
ering domestic  acceptances  in  connection  with 
purchases  of  coffee  in  this  country.  This  plan 
contemplates  an  extension  to  the  domestic  coffee 
trade  of  the  credit  facilities  now  prevailing  in 
the  trade  between  this  country  and  Brazil  which 
will  enable  the  coffee  roaster  to  obtain  90  days’ 
credit  on  purchases  made  in  this  country.  Here- 
tofore green  coffee  purchases  in  the  United  States 
have  been  on  practically  a cash  basis. 

This  innovation  in  the  financing  of  coffee  in 
this  country  is  made  possible  by  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  which  permits  any 
member  bank  to  accept  drafts  or  bills  of  ex- 
change (having  not  more  than  six  months’  sight 
to  run,  exclusive  of  days  of  grace),  and  which 
grow  out  of  transactions  involving  the  domestic 
shipment  of  goods,  provided  shipping  documents 
conveying  or  securing  title  are  attached  at  the 
time  of  acceptance,  or  which  are  secured  at  the 
time  of  acceptance  by  a warehouse  receipt  or 
other  such  document  conveying  or  securing  title 
covering  readily  marketable  staples.  Prior  to  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation  it  was  impossible  for 
American  banks  to  issue  letters  of  credit  covering 
coffee  purchases. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  this  plan,  if  adopted, 
will  mean  much  to  the  coffee  trade  in  the  United 
States.  Many  roasters  have  been  buying  their 
coffee  from  Brazil  on  the  cost  and  freight  basis 
because  of  the  additional  credit  which  can  be 
secured  in  this  way.  The  new  plan  will  permit 
the  buyer  to  procure  90-day  credits  in  this 
country,  and  will  enable  him  to  see  the  coffee 
he  is  buying,  and  also  keep  his  money  in  ciru- 
lation. 

It  will  also  doubtless  mean  that  much  larger 
stocks  of  coffee  will  be  carried  in  the  ports  of 
New  York,  New  Orleans  and  San  Francisco. 


May  Rev'olltionize  Domestic  Coffee  Buying 

William  Bayne,  Jr.,  expresident  of  the  New 
York  Coffee  and  Sugar  Exchange,  presided 
at  the  meeting.  The  sense  of  the  gathering 
seemed  to  be  heartily  in  favor  of  the  change,  and 
after  the  meeting  one  man  went  so  far  as  to 
say  that,  if  carried  out,  it  would  be  “the  biggest 
thing  that  has  happened  in  the  coffee  trade  for 
thirty-five  years.”  A motion  was  carried  that 
Chairman  Bayne  appoint  a committee  of  five  to 
draft  a letter  to  be  sent  to  the  coffee  trade  of  the 
United  States,  giving  particulars  concerning  the 
new  trade  facilities. 

In  an  interview  with  a representative  of  this 
paper,  Mr.  Bayne,  who  has  made  a thorough 
stud}'  of  the  plan,  stated  that  the  primary  object 
of  the  move  was  to  facilitate  trading  conditions 
for  coffee  roasters.  According  to  Mr.  Bayne,  it 
is  not  an  attempt  to  further  the  interests  of  any 
particular  coffee  port  or  of  injuring  anybody’s 
trade.  It  simply  means  that  buyers  will  no  longer 
be  obliged  to  pay  cash  when  buying  coffee  in  New 
York,  New  Orleans  or  San  Francisco.  It  will 
also  enable  buyers  to  obtain  credit  on  coffee  pur- 
chases without  any  interference  with  their  other 
borrowing  facilities.  In  other  words,  the  plan 
will  not  restrict  the  coffee  roaster’s  usual  credit 
channels.  What  is  proposed  means  that  the 
roaster  will  buy  his  coffee  when  he  needs  it  and 
in  the  most  advantageous  way  to  himself.  He 
can  either  import  from  Brazil  or  buy  it  from  the 
seaboard. 

A representative  New  York  coffee  broker  re- 
gards the  Coffee  Exchange  meeting  as  epoch- 
making,  because  he  says  it  is  the  first  time  the 
gre-en  coffee  men  have  come  together  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  trade  as  a whole.  He  thinks  it  fore- 
shadows a permanent  organization  of  the  green 
coffee  interests.  He  points  out  that  it  is  another 
milestone  on  the  road  to  a much  needed  unifica- 
tion of  the  green  coffee  men,  a previous  notable 
advance  having  taken  place  with  the  enactment 
of  the  Pure  Food  Law,  which  brought  about  the 
elimination  of  many  doubtful  trade  practices,  and 
first  caused  the  importing  interests  to  feel  the 
need  of  coming  together  for  trade  betterment. 


BIDS  FOR  NAVY  COFFEE  BOILERS 
[special  correspondence] 
Washington,  D.  C,  Feb.  21,  1917. — Bids  are  to 
be  opened  here  on  March  13  by  the  Bureau  of 
Supplies  and  Accounts,  Navy  Department,  for 
furnishing  the  Brooklyn  navy  yard  with  1,400 
coffee  boilers,  made  of  copper  ; capacity,  2 gallons. 
As  an  alternate  bid  the  Bureau  is  also  asking  for 
bids  on  the  same  number  and  size  of  aluminum. 
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COFFEE  ASSOCIATION  ACTIVITIES 

Committee  in  Charge  of  N.  C.  R.  A.  National  Ad- 
vertising Campaign  Met  in  New  York  February 
16 — Ambassador  E.  V.  Morgan  Present — 

No  Funds  from  Brazil  as  Yet — Coffee 
Research  Work  to  Begin  Shortly 

A MEETING  of  the  Joint  Trade  Committee  in 
charge  of  the  coffee  propaganda  to  be  con- 
ducted under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Coffee 
Roasters’  Association  was  held  in  New  York,  Feb- 
ruary 16,  to  consider  matters  relating  to  the  cam- 
paign. The  meeting  took  place  at  the  office  of 
William  Bayne,  Jr.,  the  five  members  of  the  com- 
mittee being  present. 

After  a full  discussion  of  the  situation  the 
committee  adjourned  to  the  Bankers’  Club  for 
luncheon,  having  as  a guest  Aml)assador  to  Brazil 
Edwin  V.  Morgan. 

As  has  already  been  mentioned  in  these  col- 
umns those  in  charge  of  the  publicity  plans  have 
been  hopeful  that  Brazil  will  contribute  to  the 
coffee  propaganda  fund.  The  matter  has  been 
before  the  Brazil  authorities  for  some  time,  and 
the  committee  thought  that  the  plan  as  submitted 
might  be  approved  by  the  last  session  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo.  It  was  not  ac- 
cepted, however,  owing,  it  is  believed,  to  the 
present  unsettled  international  situation.  Ambas- 
sador Morgan  gave  the  committee  the  benefit  of 
his  viewpoint  concerning  the  Brazil  situation. 

Plan  Approved  by  Brazil  Officials 
After  the  meeting,  Ross  W.  Weir,  ex-president 
of  the  National  Coffee  Roasters’  Association,  and 
chairman  of  the  joint  propaganda  committee, 
stated  to  a representative  of  this  paper  that  the 
work  of  raising  funds  in  this  country  was  being 
pushed  and  that  additional  substantial  contribu- 
tions had  lately  been  received. 

Mr.  Weir  states  that  it  is  uncertain  when  the 
campaign  will  be  launched.  The  start  is  not  likely 
to  be  made  until  Brazil  has  been  definitely  heard 
from.  In  this  connection  Mr.  Weir  says  that  the 
publicity  plan  as  submitted  by  the  committee  has 
the  approval  of  the  leading  officials  in  Sao  Paulo, 
Brazil’s  great  coffee-producing  State.  Among  the 
men  of  influence  that  are  in  hearty  sympathy  with 
the  pdan  are  Dr.  Rodriques  Alves,  ex-President 
of  Sao  Paulo  and  present  Senator  from  Sao 
Paulo,  also  Dr.  Cardosa  de  Almedia,  Minister  of 
Finance  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo. 

The  next  session  of  the  Sao  Paulo  Congress  is 
in  July,  and  barring  unexpected  complications,  due 
to  the  war  situation,  it  is  hoped  that  the  plan  will 
go  through  at  that  time. 


The  amount  already  subscribed  to  the  advertis- 
ing fund  has  not  been  announced.  Two  years  ago 
it  was  understood  that  there  was  a nucleus  of 
$12,000.  Considerable  additions  have  doubtless 
been  made  since  that  time.  The  original  plan 
contemplated  the  raising  of  one  million  dollars,  to 
be  expended  at  the  rate  of  $200,000  per  year  over 
a period  of  five  years.  About  $100,000  of  this 
amount  was  to  be  contributed  by  coffee  roasters, 
the  green  coffee  trade  and  coffee  exporters,  the 
balance  to  be  received  from  the  coffee-producing 
countries,  principally  Brazil. 

Research  to  Be  Thorough  and  Comprehensive 

According  to  Mr.  Weir,  definite  steps  are  being 
taken  to  initiate  a research  into  coffee.  President 
Seelye,  of  the  association,  is  now  in  correspond- 
ence with  various  institutions,  and  as  soon  as  one 
has  been  definitely  selected  the  work  will  proceed 
without  further  delay.  It  has  not  been  decided 
how  the  expense  of  this  research  will  be  met,  but 
leaders  in  the  association  realize  that  it  is  of 
utmost  importance  that  a research  be  instituted, 
and  Mr.  Weir  gives  it  as  his  belief  that  the  work 
will  be  well  under  way  within  a year  and  possibly 
in  a few  months. 

It  is  planned  to  make  the  research  thorough  and 
comprehensive.  President  Seelye  and  his  associ- 
ates believe  they  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
inquiry,  and  that  the  result  will  give  the  coffee 
trade  incontrovertible  facts  to  be  used  as  a basis 
for  the  proposed  nation-wide  coffee  propaganda 
and  to  refute  the  erroneous  and  derogatory  state- 
ments being  made  concerning  coffee. 


C.  C.  R.  A.  LUNCHEON  MEETINGS 
President  Hinchman,  of  the  Chicago  Coffee 
Roasters’  Association,  has  sent  out  invitations 
cordially  inviting  friends  of  the  association,  when 
in  Chicago,  to  come  to  the  a la  carte  luncheon 
meetings  at  the  Hotel  Sherman,  on  the  second  and 
fourth  Thursday  of  each  month,  from  12:30  to  2 
o’clock,  for  the  purpose  of  friendly  and  informal 
talks. 


N.  C.  R.  A.  ASKS  BUSINESS  COSTS 
On  February  5,  Albert  I.  Dannemiller,  secretary 
of  the  New  York  branch  of  the  National  Coffee 
Roasters’  Association,  sent  out  a circular  to  all 
the  members  of  that  organization  containing  a 
blank  to  be  filled  out  by  them  with  the  percentages 
on  the  cost  of  doing  business.  There  were  twenty- 
one  questions  covering  overhead,  operating  and 
selling  expenses,  the  blanks  to  be  returned  to  the 
secretary  with  the  desired  information  by  the 
14th  of  February.  Mr.  Dannemiller  says  he  has 
received  very  few  responses  . 
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GROWERS  WANT  HIGHER  PRICES 


Porto  Ricans  are  Better  Organized  than  ever  Before, 
and  are  now  Interested  in  Market  Information 
from  the  United  States — Sudden  Shift  from 
Europe  to  American  Market  Not 
Warranted 


[special  correspondence] 

San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,  Feb.  14,  1917. 

^ ARRARD  HARRIS,  special  agent  of  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce, Department  of  Commerce,  Washington, 
who  has  been  here  for  the  past  three  months 
studying  the  problem  of  obtaining  a market  in 
the  United  States  for  Porto  Rican  coffee,  sailed 
for  New  York  to-day,  and  is  to  continue  his  in- 
vestigations there. 

The  growers  are  more  interested  than  ever 
before  in  getting  marketing  information  from  the 
United  States,  and  they  have  a better  organiza- 
tion to  undertake  a vigorous  campaign  should 
they  definitely  determine  to  turn  to  the  market  in 
the  United  States.  So  far  they  are  not  convinced, 
but  believe  they  would  realize  no  more  for  their 
coffee  in  New  York  than  they  are  now  getting 
here  from  cash  buyers  who  export  to  Europe.  A 
price  of  15  cents.  New  York,  the  growers  find, 
would  net  them  approximately  12  cents  a pound 
here,  and  conditions  so  far  are  such  that  they 
have  not  felt  compelled  to  make  the  change  of 
market. 

Information  Received  is  Not  Convincing 
The  possibility  of  attempting  to  market  Porto 
Rican  coffee  in  the  United  States  has  by  no. 
means  been  given  up,  and  the  whole  marketing- 
situation  is  being  thoroughly  canvassed.  Infor- 
mation so  far  received,  however,  has  not  im- 
presse-d  the  growers  as  warranting  a sudden  shift 
of  their  product  from  Europe  to  America.  The 
European  market  is  still  accessible  and  has  the 
additional  advantage  of  wanting  Porto  Rico 
coffee. 

The  growers  have  also  found  that  they  do  not 
produce  enough  coffee  at  present  to  even  attempt 
a national  campaign  to  popularize  it,  so  that  it  has 
been  pretty  definitely  decided  that  in  the  event 
any  effort  is  made  to  send  this  coffee  to  the 
United  States  they  will  limit  their  efforts  to  some 
restricted  area,  possibly  New  York  City,  New 
England  or  New  Orleans. 

Heavy  Roast  Develops  Best  Qualities 
The  Porto  Rican  growers  do  not  know  whether 
coffee  roasted  very  dark,  almost  to  the  burning 
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point,  as  is  the  custom  in  Porto  Rico,  would  ap- 
peal to  the  trade  and  taste  in  the  Northern 
States.  The  growers  here  maintain  that  unless 
their  coffee  is  given  a heavy  roast  its  best  quali- 
ties are  not  brought  out.  A light  roast,  while 
giving  a coffee  in  appearance  approximating  the 
more  popular  coffees  of  the  Northern  States,  does 
not  make  good  coffee  in  the  cup,  the  growers 
admit.  They  are  also  uncertain  whether  their 
coffee  is  particularly  suitable  for  blending,  and 
certain  experiments  with  blends  are  to  be  under- 
taken. In  fact,  the  more  the  growers  learn  about 
the  prospects  of  a United  States  market  the  more 
they  are  inclined  to  study  their  own  coffee  and 
its  possibilities  before  undertaking  any  new  ven- 
ture. Many  of  the  growers  say  they  have  learned 
more  about  their  own  coffee  recently  than  they 
had  ever  known  before.  Harwood  Hull. 


Growers  Unite  to  Break  Into  U.  S.  Market 
The  coffee  growers,  according  to  Porto  Rico 
Progress,  have  formed  a $100,000  corporation, 
known  as  the  “Porto  Rico  Planters’  Export  Cor- 
poration,” and  are  still  determined  to  break  into 
the  United  States  market  with  their  product.  It 
has  been  decided  to  start  the  work  of  introducing 
the  coffee  in  a more  restricted  area,  probably  New 
York,  the  vicinity  of  Boston  and  the  New  Eng- 
land States,  or  possibly  New  Orleans.  In  the 
main,  the  people  of  New  Orleans  make  their 
coffee  in  much  the  same  manner  as  do  the  people 
of  Porto  Rico,  while  the  habit  of  buying  it  green 
and  roasting  it  at  home  is  much  more  prevalent 
in  that  territory  than  in  the  North. 


GARRARD  HARRIS  RETURNS 


Government’s  Special  Agent  to  Porto  Rico,  after 
Investigation,  Finds  that  Conditions  of  Coffee 
Planters  are  Not  so  Bad  as  Had  Been  Pictured 
— To  Continue  Inquiry  Here 


[from  a staff  correspondent] 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  20,  1917. 
^ ARRARD  HARRIS,  the  special  agent  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  who  spent  nearly 
three  months  in  Porto  Rico  looking  into  the  cof- 
fee situation  there  and  its  relation  to  the  Ameri- 
can market,  has  returned  to  this  country.  It  is 
understood  that  the  situation  in  Porto  Rico,  as 
regards  the  sale  of  their  coffee,  is  not  nearly  so 
bad  as  was  represented  to  officials  of  the  Depart- 
ment by  certain  coffee  growers  who  came  here  to 
interest  the  Department  in  helping  to  start  the 
sale  of  Porto  Rican  coffee  in  the  United  States. 
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As  a matter  of  fact,  there  is  a very  good  market 
for  the  coffee,  and  the  growers  in  the  islands  are 
having  practically  no  trouble  in  disposing  of  their 
product. 

Government  First  Aid  Not  Needed 

The  conditions  which  Mr.  Harris  found  have 
put  a “crimp”  in  the  elaborate  scheme  which  the 
Department  of  Commerce  was  trying  to  devise 
with  a large  wholesaler  in  New  York  to  market 
this  coffee  in  the  United  States  and  to  advertise 
it  widely.  This  has  not  altogether  been  given  up, 
but  if  it  is  undertaken  at  all  it  will  be  on  a much 
smaller  scale  than  was  at  first  contemplated. 

Mr.  Harris  conies  back  with  information  from 
the  coffee  growers  there  as  to  how  much  they 
want  to  net  for  their  product.  This  price,  it  is 
said,  is  too  high  to  allow  the  New  York  house 
to  carry  on  any  kind  of  an  extensive  advertising 
campaign  as  planned.  Therefore,  so  it  is  under- 
stood, Mr.  Harris  will  try  to  get  a definite  offer 
from  the  New  York  firm,  or  some  other  concern, 
and  then  a definite  offer  from  the  Porto  Rican 
coffee  growers,  and  then  proceed  to  see  if  they 
can’t  “get  together”  to  the  benefit  of  both  parties. 

L.  M.  L. 


AFTER  THE  SUBSTITUTOR’S  SCALP 

Richard  Balzac  Says  the  Coffee  Trade  Demands  It — 
Quotes  Officials  of  the  N.  C.  R.  A.  to  Prove  It — 
Mr  Weir  Announces  Brazil’s  Accept- 
ance of  Roasters’  Publicity 
Plan 


IN  spite  of  the  frequently  expressed  intention 
* of  the  leaders  of  the  National  Coffee  Roasters’ 
Association  not  to  admit  anything  of  a contro- 
versial character  into  the  proposed  pro-coffee 
advertising  campaign,  there  appears  to  be  a few 
members  that  favor  heroic  measures  to  offset 
substitute  attacks  on  coffee.  Richard  Balzac,  of 
Angel  & Co.,  New  York,  who  recently  sent  out  a 
circular  letter  entitled  “Coffee  and  Its  Detrac- 
tors,” designed  to  stir  the  trade  to  answer  these 
attacks,  doesn’t  believe  in  ignoring  them,  and 
quotes  prominent  association  men  as  supporting 
his  views. 

He  says  M.  H.  Gasser,  treasurer  of  the 
N.  C.  R.  A.,  approves  of  the  circular  because  he 
believes  it  “will  arouse  the  roasters’  latent  in- 
terest in  a subject  of  vital  importance,”  and  help 
obtain  publicity  fund  subscriptions. 

He  quotes  F.  J.  Ach,  past  president,  as  saying 
he  (Balzac)  “has  hit  the  nail  squarely  on  the 
head”  with  his  circular. 

T.  F.  Halligan,  former  vice-president  of  the 


association,  has  written  Mr.  Balzac  approving  the 
circular.  A Mr.  Watson,  of  Philadelphia,  writes 
Mr.  Balzac  that  “a  good  many  roasters  regard 
the  substitutes  as  a sort  of  a joke  and  not  some- 
thing to  be  fought  tooth  and  nail.” 

The  most  interesting  and  informative  contri- 
bution to  Mr.  Balzac’s  symposium,  however,  is 
made  by  Ross  W.  Weir,  last  year’s  president,  who 
is  also  chairman  of  the  joint  trade  committee  in 
charge  of  the  pro-coffee  advertising  campaign. 
Mr.  Balzac  gives  out  the  following  as  having 
been  received  from  Mr.  Weir: 

“I  wish  to  compliment  you  on  the  stand  you 
take  in  support  of  this  movement,  and  for  your 
information  would  state  that  Brazil  has  not 
cooled  off ; on  the  contrary,  is  very  much  in  favor 

of  the  propaganda.  Mr.  is  in  charge  of 

same  in  Brazil,  and  informed  me  by  cable  the 
fore  part  of  last  month  that  the  Sao  Paulo  Gov- 
ernment had  accepted  the  plan  we  submitted,  and 
expected  that  an  appropriation  would  be  forth- 
coming to  put  it  into  effect,  which  would  be  voted 
on  by  the  Sao  Paulo  Congress  prior  to  its  ad- 
journment on  December  31.  Consequently,  we 
are  momentarily  expecting  word  from  him  con- 
cerning same.  * * * The  fund  in  the  United 

States  is  growing  slowly  but  surely.  We  certainly 
will  welcome  the  support  of  Colombia  and  other 
Central  American  coffee-producing  States,  and  it 
is  my  intention  to  take  this  matter  up  very 
shortly  along  these  lines.  ‘Coffee  and  Its  De- 
tractors’ is  timely,  strictly  to  the  point  and  very 
fitting  in  the  present  situation.” 

Mr.  Balzac  is  also  authority  for  the  statement 
that  the  Omaha  coffee  trade,  “aroused  to  action 
]>y  the  systematic  attacks  on  coffee,”  is  “contem- 
plating the  enactment  of  a law”  declaring  “illegal 
any  advertisement  which  promotes  the  sale  of 
one  product  by  injuring  the  producers  and  dealers 
of  another  product.” 


CACAO  FROM  ECUADOR  AND  BRAZIL 
Imports  of  cacao  into  the  United  States  from 
Ecuador  and  Brazil  in  1916  aggregated  about  75,- 
000,000  pounds,  against  48,000,000  in  1913.  Our 
total  imports  of  cacao  for  1916  amounted  to  about 
250,000,000  pounds,  against  156,000,000  in  1913, 
the  year  preceding  the  war. 


“THE  STORY  OF  CACAO  OR  COCOA” 
Through  an  inadvertency  credit  was  not  given 
to  The  International  Confectioner  for  T.  B. 
McRoberts’  notes  on  the  trade  values  of  the  prin- 
cipal varieties  of  cacao  printed  in  our  last  issue. 

W.  J.  Brett,  editor  of  The  InternationaT  Con- 
fectioner, has  been  co-operating  with  the  editors 
of  this  paper  in  the  preparation  of  a series  of 
articles  on  cocoa  and  chocolate,  and  we  wish  to 
give  his  publication  full  and  proper  credit. 


THE  PRACTICAL  TEA  MAN 

^ A Department  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  tea  problems  of  importance 
to  the  trade,  with  the  news  of  the  tea  packing  and  jobbing  field.  ^ Subscribers’ 
questions  of  general  trade  interest  will  be  answered  here  free  of  charge. 


TALKS  TO  TEA  BUYERS 


A Series  of  Discussions  of  Tea  Problems  Designed 
to  be  Helpful  to  Wholesale  and  Retail  Tea 
Distributers 


By  S.  Livingston  Davis 

New  York 

\o.  7— SELLING  THE  BETTER  GRADES 
'^HERE  is  a large  class  of  consumers  in  this 
^ country  perfectly  able  and  willing  to  pay  big 
prices  for  tea  if  they  are  only  convinced  that  they 
are  getting  the  best  of  quality.  A big  business 
can  be  built  up  in  any  of  our  large  cities  on  tea  at 
$i  per  pound.  The  people  know  that  at  this  price 
they  are  getting  two  and  one-half  or  three  cups 
of  a delicious  drink  for  i cent,  and  there  is  noth- 
ing they  drink  that  is  so  cheap  except  plain  water. 
Many  people  remark,  “I  like  tea,  I have  tried  a 
lot  of  places,  but  I can’t  get  good  tea.”  This  is 
pretty  poor  commentary  on  the  business,  and  the 
worst  of  it  is  that  it  is  true. 

A fair  and  reasonable  profit  on  a pound  of  tea 
sold  at  $i  ouight  to  be  40  cents,  yet  the  percentage 
of  sales  made  to  retailers  at  60  cents  and  over  is 
certainly  less  than  i per  cent  of  the  sales  made 
to  that  class  of  dealers.  The  trouble  is  that  the 
retailer  sees  so  little  difference  between  the  tea 
he  can  buy  at  30  cents  and  the  one  that  will  cost 
him  60  cents  that  he  decides  to  take  a chance  on 
the  30-cent  kind,  but  he  is  all  wrong.  The  con- 
sumer might  not  be  able  to  pick  out  the  best  in  a 
drawing  of  the  two  grades,  but  when  it  comes  to 
drinking  the  tea  day  after  day  the  intelligent  con- 
sumer knows  very  well  when  he  is  getting  choice 
tea  and  when  he  is  not,  and  it  is  usually  not.  un- 
fortunately. 

Great  Advance  in  Cost  of  Low  Grades 
At  the  present  time  all  those  who  handle  me- 
dium and  low-grade  teas  are  confronted  with  a 
serious  problem,  caused  by  the  great  advance  in 
the  cost  of  these  grades.  Gunpowders,  Imperials 
and  Young  Hyson  of  the  grades  under  considera- 
tion have  had  an  advance  within  the  last  few 
months  of  approximately  8 cents  per  pound,  low- 
grade  Congous  7 cents  per  pound,  and  Ceylon  and 


India  teas  of  the  Orange  Pekoe,  Pekoe  and  Pekoe 
Souchong  grades  have  had  a jump  of  9 to  10  cents 
per  pound,  so  that  the  dealer  in  these  teas  must 
take  a greatly  reduced  profit,  reduce  the  quality 
of  his  goods  or  advance  the  price  to  his  custom- 
ers. The  latter  course  is  the  logical  one  to  pursue^ 
but  he  does  not  dare  do  this  in  some  localities  for 
fear  of  the  competition  of  the  string  economy 
stores,  some  of  which  are  still  selling  on  the  old 
basis.  The  consequence  is  that  the  tea  depart- 
ment, which  should  be  one  of  the  best  paying  de- 
partments of  the  business,  becomes  comparatively 
unprofitable. 

Better  Margin  of  Profit  in  High  Grades 

The  business  of  the  dealer  in  high  grades  will 
go  right  along  irrespective  of  market  changes,  as 
such  grades  are  the  last  affected  in  a general  ad- 
vance of  prices ; in  fact,  there  are  times  when  an 
advance  in  the  low  grades  is  reflected  by  a decline 
in  the  better  grades.  Anyway,  he  has  ample  time 
to  anticipate  his  requirements  for  the  balance  of 
the  tea  season,  and,  moreover,  the  dealer  with  an 
established  trade  in  high-class  tea  invariably  gets 
a better  margin  of  profit  for  his  goods  than  if  he 
were  dealing  in  the  poorer  qualities,  and  could 
afford,  in  case  of  need,  to  pay  5 or  10  cents  per 
pound  more  for  a while. 

Choice  teas  make  pleased  customers  and  in- 
creases the  consumption  of  tea.  All  the  dealer 
needs  to  build  up  a very  remunerative  trade  in 
high-class  tea  is  an  assorted  stock  of  really  choice 
teas  and  sufficient  intelligent  publicity  to  convince 
the  people  they  can  get  real  quality  by  keeping  the 
quality  fully  up  the  rest  will  come.  There  is  no 
store  known  to  the  writer  where  really  fancy  teas 
may  be  obtained  that  is  not  highly  successful  in 
its  tea  department,  and  excellence  in  this  depart- 
ment will  certainly  bring  confidence  in  the  quality 
of  other  goods  sold  by  the  same  dealer. 

Many  Dealers  Sell  Wrong-Priced  Tea 

Many  dealers  who  complain  that  they  have  lost 
their  tea  trade,  owing  to  the  competition  of  the 
chain  stores,  the  premium  peddlars,  etc.,  have  no 
one  to  blame  but  themselves.  They  have  been 
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selling  tea  at  50  and  60  cents  per  pound  really 
little,  if  any,  better  than  that  retailed  by  some 
economy  stores  at  29  cents.  Had  these  dealers 
been  buying  tea  worth  30  to  35  cents  for  the 
50-cent  grade,  and  40  to  45  cents  for  their  60-cent 
grade,  their  customers  would  not  have  been  satis- 
fied with  the  lower  grade  goods  purchased  at 
economy  prices. 


KRESGE  ON  JONES  BROS\  BOARD 


Head  of  Five  and  Ten  Cent  Store  Chain  Elect  e 
at  Special  Meeting  and  Will  Become  Active  in 
Management  of  Tea  Company 

Q S.  KRESGE,  who  recently  purchased  a large 
block  of  stock  of  the  Jones  Bros.  Tea  Com- 
pany, has  been  elected  a member  of  the  board  at  a 
special  meeting  of  the  directors  of  that  company, 
and  will  take  an  active  part  in  its  management. 

The  S.  S.  Kresge  Company  is  the  second  largest 
five  and  ten-cent  store  chain  in  this  country.  Its 
first  store  was  started  in  Detroit  by  Mr.  Kresge 
in  1897  with  $6,700  capital,  and  has  developed  to 
157  stores  with  annual  sales  of  more  than 
$26,000,000. 

Mr.  Kresge’s  presence  on  the  board  of  the 
Jones  Bros.  Tea  Company  will  undoubtedly  be 
of  value  in  the  operation  of  the  chain-store  end 
of  their  business.  Under  the  titles  of  the  Grand 
Union  Tea  Company  and  the  Globe  Grocery 
Stores  the  Jones  Bros.  Tea  Company  operates  256 
stores. 


TEA  STANDARDS  ARE  FIXED 
[from  a staff  correspondent] 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  12,  1917. — The  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Peters,  to-day 
sent  the  following  communication  to  officers  of 
the  customs  and  others  concerned  relative  to  tea 
standards  for  1917: 

“Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of 
United  States  Tea  Experts  the  following  tea 
standards  are  fixed  and  established  under  the  Act 
of  March  2,  1897,  to  take  effect  on  May  i,  1917, 
except  as  to  the  teas  shipped  from  abroad  prior  to 
that  date,  which  teas  will  be  governed  by  the 
standards  published  in  T.  D.  36224  of  March  7, 
1916:  I,  Formosa  Oolong;  2,  Foochow  Oolong; 

3,  Congou;  4,  Ceylon  (used  for  India);  5,  Gun- 
powder (green)  ; 6,  Young  Hyson  (green)  ; 7, 
Japan,  pan-fired;  8,  Japan,  basket-fired;  9,  Japan, 
dust;  10,  Scented  Orange  Pekoe  (used  for 
capers) ; ii.  Scented  Canton,  and  12,  Canton 
Oolong.” 


RECORD  PRICE  FOR  TEA  IN  LONDON 
[special  correspondence] 

London,  Feb.  15,  1917. — In  less  than  a fortnight 
the  prices  of  tea  in  bond  have  been  jumped  3 
pence  per  pound,  due,  it  is  believed,  to  the  liquor 
restrictions  which  have  been  put  in  force.  Prices 
have  touched  their  highest  level  known  in  thirty 
years,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  large  stocks  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that 
large  consignments  are  due  to  arrive  in  a very 
short  time. 

The  present  prices  are  as  high  as  they  were 
at  the  time  of  the  Crimean  war,  although  the 
duty  was  then  9 pence  per  pound  more  than  it  is 
now.  The  reason  given  for  this  high  level  is  that 
there  is  a shortage  of  tonnage,  but  it  is  claimed 
that  there  has  been  some  budget  speculation 
which  has  had  its  effect  on  the  market. 


CARTER,  MACY  & CO.  WIN  DECISION 
[from  a staff  correspondent] 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  26,  1917. — Information 
has  just  reached  Government  officials  here  of  a 
decision  handed  down  by  Judge  Dodge,  in  Boston, 
in  favor  of  Carter,  Macy  & Co.  in  the  case  of 
Carter,  Macy  & Co.  vs.  Billings  (the  collector  of 
the  Boston  port),  in  which  some  important  prece- 
dents were  established.  Judge  Dodge  held  that 
the  samples  of  tea  rejected  were  tested  without 
even  one  of  the  three  members  of  the  Tea  Board 
being  present,  and  also  that  the  Tea  Act  requires 
that  all  three  members  of  the  Board  must  be 
present  when  tea  samples  are  tested.  In  other 
words,  in  the  future,  if  his  decision  is  upheld,  all 
three  members  of  the  Board  must  be  present  when 
tea  is  tested.  It  has  not  yet  been  decided  by 
officials  here  whether  or  not  an  appeal  will  be 
taken  in  this  case.  L.  M.  L. 


U.  S.  WINS  BIG  PEPPER  CASE 
Judge  Manton  has  handed  down  an  opinion  in 
the  Federal  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of 
New  York  favorable  to  the  Government  in  an 
important  suit  against  McCormick  & Co.,  Balti- 
more, charging  adulteration  with  pepper  shells  of 
a consignment  of  “pure  black  peper”  shipped  to 
Samuel  Wilde’s  Sons  Company,  New  York.  Fed- 
eral detectives  used  a syringe  to  mix  quinine 
alkaloid  with  pepper  shells  consigned  to  McCor- 
mick & Co.  Subsequently  the  alkaloid  (not  a 
property  of  pepper)  was  found  in  the  Wilde’s 
Sons  Company  samples,  thus  proving  the  Govern- 
ment’s contention  that  the  pepper  was  adulterated 
to  gain  advantage  in  competition. 


THE  PRACTICAL  SPICE  MAN 

A department  containing  matter  of  special  interest  to  Spice  Importers, 
Spice  Grinders  and  Spice  Dealers;  also  the  news  of  the  Spice  Trade. 


TENTATIVE  SPICE  STANDARDS 


Joint  Committee  Receives  from  the  Trade  Information 
as  to  Composition,  Standards  and  Terms  of  Con- 
diments— Definite  Action  Expected  in  April 
or  May 


[from  a staff  correspondent] 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  25,  1917. 
'^HE  spice  trade  was  well  represented  here  yes- 
terday  at  a hearing  held  at  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  by  the  joint  committee  on  defini- 
tions and  specifications  on  their  standards  and 
specification  for  spices,  etc.,  with  the  exception  of 
salt  and  vinegar.  A number  of  those  not  able  to 
attend  in  person  submitted  their  views  in  writing. 

It  was  the  desire  of  the  committee  at  the  hear- 
ing to  obtain  from  the  trade  accurate  information 
as  to  the  composition,  standards,  etc.,  of  the  con- 
diments on  the  American  market,  and  also  to  sub- 
mit at  that  time  to  the  trade  the  tentative  defi- 
nitions and  standards  that  had  already  been  pre- 
pared by  the  committee. 

To  Take  Definite  Action  in  April  or  May 

According  to  information  obtainable  here  some 
definite  action  will  be  taken  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  joint  committee  to  be  held  in  April  or 
May  on  the  proposed  standards,  and  in  the  mean- 
time the  committee  has  announced  that  it  will  be 
glad  to  receive  any  further  suggestions  from  the 
trade,  either  in  person  or  in  writing. 

Among  those  present  at  the  hearing  were ; 
Joint  committee,  William  Frear,  chairman ; K. 
Phelps,  J.  S.  Abbott,  Julius  Hortnet,  J.  P.  Stree 
and  H.  E.  Barnard.  Members  of  the  trade : F. 

M.  Boyles,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  representing 
McCormick  & Co.;  John  Clark,  representing  the 
American  Spice  Trade  Association  ; E.  W.  Durkee, 
representing  E.  R.  Durkee  & Co.,  and  also  the 
Spice  Trade  Association;  F.  J.  French,  represent- 
ing R.  F.  French  Company,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. ; 
W.  Parker  Jones,  of  this  city;  C.  D.  Joyce,  of 
Philadelphia;  A.  R.  Mcllvaine,  representing 
Mcllvaine  Bros.,  of  Philadelphia,  and  William  D. 
Weikel,  of  Philadelphia,  representing  the  Spice 
Trade  Association.  Various  members  of  the  De- 


partment of  Agriculture  were  also  present.  Fol- 
lowing are  the  tentative  definitions  and  standards 
as  worked  out  by  the  committee  and  as  presented 
to  the  trade  at  the  hearing: 


Definitions  and  Standards 

1.  Spices  are  aromatic  vegetable  substances  used  for  the 
seasoning  of  food,  and  from  which  no  portion  of  any  vola- 
tile oil  or  other  flavoring  princnple  has  been  removed,  and 
which  are  clean,  sound  and  true  to  name. 

2.  Allspice,  pimento,  is  dried*  fruit  of  pimeita  officinalis 
(L.)  Karts.,  and  contains  not  less  than  eight  per  cent 
(8%)  of  quercitannic  acid  (calculated  from  the  total  oxy- 
gen absorbed  by  the  aqueous  extract),  not  more  than  six 
per  cent  (6%)  of  total  ash,  not  more  than  three-tenths 
per  cent  (0.3%)  of  ash  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
not  more  than  twenty-five  per  cent  (25%)  of  crude  fiber. 

3.  Anise,  aniseed,  is  the  dried,*  ripe  fruity  of  pimpinela 
anisnm  L.,  and  contains  not  more  than  nine  per  cent 
t'9%)  of  total  ash,  and  not  more  than  two  per  cent  (2%) 
of  ash  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

4.  Bay  leaves  are  the  dried*  leaves  of  laurus  nobilis  L. 

5.  Capers  are  the  flower  buds  of  capparis  spino-sa  L. 

6.  Caraway,  caraway  seed,  is  the  dried*  fruit  of  carum 
carvi  L.,  and  contains  not  more  than  eight  per  cent  (8%) 
of  total  ash,  and  not  more  than  one  and  five-tenths  per 
eight  per  cent  (8%)  of  total  ash. 

7.  (Cardamom  seed  is  the  dried*  fruit  of  elettaria  carda- 
momum.  White  and  Eaton,  and  contains  not  more  than 
per  cent  (8%)  of  total  ash. 

Cayenne  and  Red  Peppers 

8.  Red  pepper  is  the  red,  dried,*  ripe  fruit  of  any 
species  of  Capsicum. 

9.  Cayenne  pepper,  cayenne,  chilli,  is  the  dried,*  ripe 
fruit  of  capsicum  frutescens  L.,  capsicum  baccatum  L.,_or 
some  other  small-fruited  species  of  capsicum,  and  contains 
not  less  than  fifteen  per  cent  (15%)  of  non-volatile  ether 
extract,  not  more  than  six  and  five-tenths  per  cent  (6.5%) 
of  total  ash,  not  more  than  one  per  cent  (1%)  of  ash  in- 
soluble in  hydrochloric  acid,  not  more  than  one  and  five- 
tenths  per  cent  (1.5%)  of  starch,  and  not  more  than 
twenty-eight  per  cent  (28%)  of  crude  fiber. 

10.  Paprika  is  the  dried,*  ripe  fruit  of  capsicum  annum 
L.,  having  the  pungency  and  flavor  characteristic  of  that 
grown  in  Hungary. 

(a)  Rosenpaprika,  rozapaprika,  rose  paprika,  is  paprika 
prepared  by  grinding  specially  selected  pods  of  paprika, 
the  placentae,  stalks  and  the  stems  being  removed,  and  con- 
tains no  more  seeds  than  are  normal  to  the  pods.  It  con- 
tains not  less  than  fourteen  per  cent  (14%)  and  not  more 
than  eighteen  per  cent  (18%)  of  non-volatile  ether  ex- 
tract, not  more  than  six  per  cent  (6%)  of  total  ash,  not 
more  than  four-tenths  per  cent  (0.4%)  of  ash  insoluble  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  not  more  than  twenty-three  per 
cent  (23%)  of  crude  fiber. 

(Konigspaprika,  king’s  paprika,  is  paprika  prepared  by 
grinding  whole  pods  of  paprika  without  selection,  and  in- 
cludes the  seeds  and  stems  naturally  occurring  with  the 
pods.  It  contains  not  less  than  twelve  per  cent  (12%)  and 
not  more  than  eighteen  per  cent  (18%)  of  non-volatile 
ether  extract,  not  more  than  six  and  five-tenths  per  cent 
(6.5%)  of  total  ash,  not  more  than  four-tenths  per  cent 
(0.4%)  of  ash  insoluble  in  hydrichloric  acid,  and  not  more 
than  twenty-three  (23%)  of  crude  fiber. 

(c)  Pimenton,  pimiento^  is  the  dried,*  ripe  fruit  of 
capsicum  annum  L.,  having  the  characteristics  of  that 
grown  in  Spain.  It  contains  not  less  than  eleven  per 
cent  (11%)  and  not  more  than  fourteen  per  cent  (14%) 
of  non-volatile  ether  extract,  and  not  more  than  eight  per 
cent  (8%)  of  total  ash,  and  not  more  than  five-tenths  per 
cent  (0.6%)  of  ash  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  not 
more  than  twenty-one  per  cent  (21%)  of  crude  fiber. 
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Seeds,  Cinnamon  and  Cloves 

11.  Celery  seed  is  the  dried*  fruit  of  apium  graveolens 
L.,  and  contains  not  more  than  ten  per  cent  (10%)  of 
total  ash,  and  not  more  than  one  per  cent  (1%)  of  ash 
insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

12.  Cinnamon  is  the  dried*  bark  of  certain  species  of 
cinnamomum,  from  which  the  outer  layers  may  or  may  not 
have  been  removed. 

13.  True  cinnamon,  Ceylon  cinnamon,  is  the  dried* 
inner  bark  of  cinnaniomnni  seylanicum  Breyne. 

14.  Cassia  is  the  dried*  bark  of  certain  species  of  cin- 
namomum,  other  than  cinnamomum  seylanicum,  from 
which  the  outer  layers  may  or  may  not  have  been  re- 
moved. 

15.  Cassia  buds  are  the  dried,*  immature  fruits  of  cer- 
tain species  of  cinnamomum. 

16.  Ground  cinnamon,  ground  cassia,  is  the  powder,  con- 
sisting of  cinnamon,  cassia,  cassia  buds,  or  a mixture  of 
these  spices,  and  contains  not  more  than  five  per  cent 
(5%)  of  total  ash,  and  not  more  than  one  per  cent  (1%) 
of  ash  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

17.  Cloves  are  the  dried*  flower  buds  of  caryophylhts 
aromaticum  L.,  and  contain  not  more  than  five  per  cent 
(5%)  of  clove  stems,  not  less  than  fifteen  per  cent  (15%) 
of  volatile  ether  extract,  not  less  than  twelve  per  cent 
(12%)  of  quercitannic  acid  (calculated  from  the  total 
oxygen  absorbed  by  the  aqueous  extract),  not  more  than 
seven  per  cent  (7%)  of  total  ash,  not  more  than  five-tenths 
per  cent  (0.5%)  of  ash  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
not  more  than  ten  per  cent  (10%)  of  crude  fiber. 

18.  Coriander  seed  is  the  dried*  fruit  of  coriandnim 
sativum  L.,  and  contains  not  more  than  seven  per  cent 
(7%)  of  total  ash,  and  not  more  than  one  and  five-tenths 
per  cent  (1.5%)  of  ash  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

19.  Cumin  seed  is  the  dried*  fruit  of  cuminum  cyminum 
L.,  and  contains  not  more  than  eight  and  five-tenths  per 
cent  (8.5%)  of  total  ash,  and  not  more  than  one  and  five- 
tenths  per  cent  (1.5%)  of  ash  insoluble  in  hydrochloric 
acid. 

20.  Curcuma,  tumeric,  is  the  dried*  rhizome  or  bulbous 
roots  of  curcuma  longa  L.  {amomnm  curcuma  Jacq.),  or 
curcuma  rotunda  L. 

21.  Dill  seed  is  the  dried*  fruit  of  anethum  graz'oicns 
L.,  and  contains  not  more  than  ten  per  cent  (10%)  of 
total  ash  and  not  more  than  three  per  cent  (3%)  of  ash 
insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

22.  Fennel  seed  is  the  dried*  fruit  of  varieties  of 
foeniculum  vulgare  Hill,  and  contains  not  more  than  nine 
per  cent  (9%)  of  total  ash  and  not  more  than  two  per 
cent  (2%)  of  ash  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

23.  Fenugreek  is  the  dried*  fruit  of  trigonella  foenuni- 
graecum  L.,  and  contains  not  more  than  five  per  cent 
(5%)  of  total  ash. 

Ginger,  Horseradish  and  Mace 

24.  Ginger  is  the  washed  and  dried,*  or  decorticated  and 
dried,  rhizome  of  sinsiber  officinale  Roscoe,  and  contains 
not  less  than  forty-two  per  cent  (42%)  of  starch,^  not 
more  than  eight  per  cent  (8%)  of  crude  fiber,  not  more 
than  seven  per  cent  (7%)  of  total  ash,  not  more  than  one 
per  cent  (1%)  of  lime,  not  more  than  two  per  cent  (2%) 
of  ash  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  not  less  than  four- 
teen per  cent  (14%)  of  cold  water  extract,  and  not  less 
than  two  per  cent  (2%)  of  ash  insoluble  in  cold  water. 

25.  Limed  ginger,  bleached  ginger,  _ is  whole  ginger 
coated  with  carbonate  of  lime,  and  contains  not  more  than 
ten  per  cent  (10%)  of  total  ash,  not  more  than  four  per 
cent  (4%)  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  conforms  in  other  re- 
spects ro  the  standard  for  ginger. 

26.  Horse-radish  is  the  root  of  radicula  armoracia  (L.), 
Robinson. 

27.  Prepared  horse-radish  is  comminuted  horse-radish 
with  or  without  vinegar. 

28.  Mace  is  the  dried*  arillus  of  myristica  fragrans 
Houttuyn,  and  contains  not  less  than  twenty  per  cent 
(20%)  nor  more  than  thirty  per  cent  (30%)  of  non-vola- 
tile ether  extract,  not  more  than  three  per  cent  (3%)  of 
total  ash,  not  more  than  five-tenths  per  cent  (’0.5%)  of 
ash  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  not  more  than  ten 
per  cent  (10%)  of  crude  fiber. 

29_.  Macassar  mace,  Papua  mace,  is  the  dried*  arillus  of 
myristica  argentea  Warb. 

Marjoram,  Mustard  and  Nutmeg 

30.  Marjoram  is  the  dried*  leaves,  with  or  without  a 
small  proportion  of  the  flowering  buds  of  Marjoram  hor- 
tensis  Moench,  and  contains  not  more  than  sixteen  per 
cent  (16%)  of  total  ash,  and  not  more  than  four  and 
five-tenths  per  cent  (4.5%)  of  ash  insoluble  in  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

31.  Mustard  seed  is  the  seed  of  sinapis  alba  (white  mus- 
tard), brassica  nigra  (L.)  Kock  (black  mustard),  or 
hrassica  juncea  (L.)  Cosson  (black  or  brown  mustard). 


32.  Ground  mustard  is  the  powder  made  from  mustard 
seed,  with  or  without  the  removal  of  the  hulls  and  a por- 
tion of  the  fixed  oil,  and  contains  not  more  than  one  and 
five-tenths  per  cent  (1.5%)  of  starch^  and  not  more  than 
six  per  cent  (6%)  of  total  ash. 

33.  Prepared  mustard,  German  mustard,  French  mus- 
tard, mustard  paste,  is  a paste  composed  of  a mixture  of 
ground  mustard  with  salt,  a vinegar,  and  spices  which  do 
not  simulate  the  color  of  ground  mustard;  and  calculated 
free  from  water,  fat,  and  salt  contains  not  more  than 
twenty-four  per  cent  (24%)  of  carbohydrates  (calculated 
as  starcM),  not  more  than  twelve  per  cent  {12%)  of  crude 
fiber,  and  not  less  than  five  and  six-tenths  per  cent  (5.6%) 
of  nitrogen  derived  solely  from  the  materials  named  above. 

34.  Nutmeg  is  the  dried*  seed  of  myristica  fragrans 
Houttuyn,  deprived  of  its  testa,  with  or  without  a thin 
coating  of  lime,  and  eontains  not  less  than  twenty-five  per 
cent  (25%)  of  non-volatile  ether  extract,  not  more  than 
five  per  cent  (5%)  of  total  ash,  not  more  than  five-tenths 
per  cent  (0.5%)  of  ash  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
not  more  than  ten  per  cent  (10%)  of  crude  fiber. 

35.  Macasshr  nutmeg,  papua  nutmeg,  male  nutmeg,  long 
nutmeg,  is  the  dried*  seed  of  myristica  argentea  Warb., 
deprived  of  its  testa. 

Paradise  Seed,  Black  and  White  Pepper 

36.  Paradise  seed,  grains  of  paradise,  Guinea  grains, 
melegueta  pepper,  is  seed  of  amomum  melegueta  Roscoe. 

37.  Parsley  leaves  are  the  leaves  of  petroselinum  sativum 
Hoffman. 

38.  Black  pepper  is  the  dried*  immature  berry  of  piper 
nigrum  L.,  and  contains  not  less  than  seven  per  cent 
(7%)  of  non-volatile  ether  extract,  not  less  than  twenty- 
eight  per  cent  (28%)  of  starch,^  not  more  than  six  and 
five-tenths  per  cent  (6.5%)  of  total  ash,  not  mo^re  than 
five-tenths_  per  cent  (0.5%)  of  ash  insoluble  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  not  more  than  fourteen  per  cent  (14%  ) 
of  crude  fiber.  One  hundred  parts  of  the  non-volatile 
ether  extract  contain  not  less  than  three  and  twenty-five 
hundredths  (3.25)  parts  of  nitrogen. 

39.  (jround  black  pepper  is  the  product  made  by  grinding 
the  entire  berry  of  piper  nigrum  L.,  and  contains  the  .sev- 
eral parts  of  the  berry  in  their  normal  proportions. 

40.  Long  pepper  is  the  dried*  fruit  of  piper  longum  L. 

41.  White  pepper  is  the  dried*  mature  berry  of  piper 
nigrum  L.,  from  which  the  outer  coating  or  the  outer  and 
inner  coatings  have  been  removed,  and  contains  not  less 
than  seven  per  cent  (7%)  of  non-volatile  ether  extract,  not 
less  than  fifty-two  per  cent  (52%)  of  starch, i not  more 
than  three  per  cent  (3%)  of  total  ash,  not  more  than 
three-tenths  per  cent  (0.3%)  of  ash  insoluble  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  not  more  than  five  per  cent  (5%)  of 
crude  fiber.  One  hundred  parts  of  the  non-volatile  ether 
extract  contain  not  less  than  four  (4)  parts  of  nitrogen. 

Peppermint,  Saffron,  Sage  and  Thyme 

42.  Peppermint  is  the  dried*  leaves  and  flowering  tops 
of  mentha  piperita  L.,  and  contains  not  more  than  twelve 
per  cent  (12%)  of  total  ash. 

43.  Saffron  is  the  dried*  stigma  of  crocus  sativum  L., 
without  more  than  ten  per  cent  (10%)  of  yellow  styles, 
and  contains  not  more  than  six  per  cent  (6%)  of  total 
ash,  not  more  than  one  per  cent  (1%)  of  ash  insoluble  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  not  more  than  fourteen  per  cent 
(14%)  of  volatile  matter  when  dried  at  100  degrees  C. 

44.  _ Sage  is  the  dried*  leaf  of  salvia  officinalis  L.,  and 
contains  not  less  than  one  per  cent  (1%)  of  volatile  ether 
extract,  not  more  than  ten  per  cent  (10%)  of  total  ash,  not 
more  than  one  per  cent  (1%)  of  ash  insoluble  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  not  more  than  twenty  per  cent  (20%)  of 
crude  fiber. 

45.  Savory,  summer  savory,  is  the  dried*  leaf,  blossom 
and  blanch  of  satureja  Iwrtensis  L.,  and  contains  not  more 
than  twelve  per  cent  (12%)  of  total  ash,  and  not  more 
than  one  and_  five-tenths  per  cent  (1.5%)  of  ash  insoluble 
in  hydrochloric  acid. 

46.  Spearmint  is  the  dried*  leaves  and  flowering  tops  of 
mentha  spicata  L. 

47.  Star  aniseed  is  the  dried*  ripe  fruit  of  illicum  verum 
Hook., and  contains  not  more  than  five  per  cent  (5%)  of 
total  ash. 

48.  Taragon  is  the  dried,*  young  leaves  and  flowering 
tops  of  a7'temisia  dracunculus  L. 

49.  Thyme  is  the  dried*  leaves  and  flowering  tops  of 
thymus  vulgaris  L.,  and  contains  not  more  than  fourteen 
per  cent  (14%)  of  total  ash,  and  not  more  than  four  per 
cent  (4%)  of  ash  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

L.  M.  L. 

* The  term  “dried”  as  used  in  this  schedule  refers  to  the 
air-dried  spice. 

’ The  term  “starch”  as  used  in  this  schedule  refers  to 
starch  as  determined  by  the  official  diastase  method. 


THE  PRACTICAL  EXTRACT  MAKER 

^ A department  devoted  to  interests  of  manufacturers  of  Flavoring  Ex- 
tracts, Perfumes  and  Toilet  Preparations. 


BUYING  SUPPLIES 


Little  Talks  on  the  Origin  of  the  More  Important 
Raw  Materials,  with  Simple  Instructions  for  Iden- 
tifying Them  and  Establishing  Their 
Claims  to  Purity 

Bv  1)K.  V.  A.  Frvkr 

No.  3— OIL  OF  ORANGE 
' I 'HE  orange  tree,  from  ".he  fruit  of  which  the 
oil  is  obtained,  originated  in  India  and 
the  i\lalay  Archipelago.  Although  native  to  the 
tropics  it  attains  its  greatest  commercial  value  in 
semi-tropical  countries,  "uhe  bulk  of  the  oranges 
marketed  being  produced  in  countries  which  are 
liable  to  occasional  frosts,  such  as  California, 
Florida,  Italy.  Spain,  Australia  and  Japan. 

Sweet  Orange  Unknown  to  Ancient  Europe 
The  sweet  orange  was  unknown  to  the  ancients, 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  being  unacquainted  with 
it ; in  fact,  it  was  not  introduced  into  Europe 
until  the  eleventh  century,  or,  according  to  some 
authorities,  not  until  the  early  part  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  the  Portuguese  bringing  it  at  that 
time  frqm  South  China.  They  afterwards  intro- 
duced it  into  Brazil,  where  it  soon  ran  wild,  at 
the  present  time  large  areas  in  Brazil,  Paraguay, 
Uruguay  and  Argentina  being  covered  with  a 
growth  of  wild  sweet  orange  trees. 

It  was  introduced  into  North  America  by  the 
Spaniards  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  where 
it  also  ran  wild,  large  districts  at  the  present  day 
in  Florida  and  in  Mexico  being  overrun  with  wild 
orange  trees. 

The  Mission  fathers,  pushing  northward  from 
Mexico  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century^ 
planted  the  orange  around  their  missions  in  Cali- 
fornia, but  the  fruit  was  altogether  inferior  to 
the  highly  cultivated  product  of  the  present  day. 

Orange  Belongs  to  the  Citrus  Family 
Like  the  lemon  the  orange  belongs  to  the 
citrus  family,  of  which  there  are  many  species. 
Botanists  differ  as  to  their  proper  classification, 
the  sweet  orange  being  classed  as  Citrus  Auran- 
tium  by  some  and  as  Citrus  Sinensis  by  others. 


The  varieties  of  orange  commonly  met  with  in 
commerce  are:  Sweet  Orange,  of  which  there 

are  many  varieties,  such  as  Washington  Navel, 
Mediterranean  Sweet,  St.  Michael,  Blood,  Jaffa, 
etc.,  etc.;  Bitter  Orange;  Bergamot  Orange,  Man- 
derin  Orange,  or  Tangerine,  and  Japanese 
Orange,  or  Kumquato. 

How  THE  Oil  is  Extracted  and  Used 

The  oil  obtained  from  the  sweet  orange  is  the 
one  used  in  flavoring  extracts,  the  oil  from  the 
other  varieties  being  used  in  cordials,  liqueurs 
and  perfumery. 

Oil  of  orange  is  obtained  by  expression  from 
the  peel  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the  same 
apparatus  as  described  in  the  article  on  oil  of 
lemon. 

It  consists  principally  of  limonene  (90  per 
cent)  and  small  quantities  of  citral,  as  well  as 
traces  of  citronellol,  linalool  and  methyl  anthra- 
nilate.  It  has  a specific  gravity  of  0.842  to  0.846 
at  a temperature  of  25  degrees  C.  (77  degrees  In). 
It  rotates  the  plane  of  polarized  light  to  the  right, 
not  less  than  95  degrees  at  25  degrees  C.  (77 
degrees  F.). 

A waxy  substance  is  present  in  the  oil  which 
interferes  with  the  transparency  of  its  solution 
in  95  per  cent  alcohol. 

Odorous  Constituents  5 Per  Cent  of  Whole 

The  odorous  constituents  of  orange  oil  consti- 
tute only  about  5 per  cent  of  the  whole.  As  in 
the  case  of  lemon  oil  the  remaining  95  per  cent 
possesses  little  value  as  a flavoring  agent. 

This  concentrated  oil  appears  in  the  market  as 
terpeneless  oil  of  orange,  and  is  very  powerful 
as  well  as  true  in  flavor.  It  is  from  sixteen  to 
twenty  times  as  costly  as  the  ordinary  oil,  but, 
owing  to  its  great  strength  and  superior  solubility, 
it  is  very  useful  In  the  manufacture  of  terpeneless 
and  soluble  extracts  of  orange,  and  whenever 
full  flavor  and  brightness  of  product  is  desired. 
An  oil  is  sometimes  produced  by  distillation,  but 
is  of  very  inferior  quality. 

Other  Citrus  Group  Oils 

Other  oils  of  the  citrus  group  are  oil  of  limes 
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and  oil  of  bergamot,  prepared  by  expression  from 
their  respective  fruits;  oil  of  neroli,  made  by 
distillation  from  the  flowers  of  the  bitter  orange, 
and  largely  used  in  perfumery,  about  three  hun- 
dred pounds  of  flowers  being  required  to  produce 
one  pound  of  oil  (it  possesses  a most  delightful 
fragrance  and  commands  a very  high  price),  and 
oil  petit  grain,  distilled  from  the  young  and 
tender  leaves  of  the  sweet  or  bitter  orange,  also 
used  in  perfumery. 

Adulterants 

Oil  of  orange  is  subject  to  adulteration  with  the 
same  agents  as  are  used  in  the  adulteration  of 
oil  of  lemon,  and  the  same  remarks  apply  to  their 
detection.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  the  prac- 
tice ever  was  as  general  as  in  the  case  of  oil  of 
lemon.  Preservation 

Oil  of  orange  is  very  susceptible  to  change, 
and  upon  exposure  to  the  air  soon  acquires  a dis- 
agreeable odor  and  becomes  totally  unfit  for  use. 
Even  when  kept  in  apparently  airtight  containers 
and  away  from  the  light  some  change  goes  on, 
and  after  a time  the  oil  loses  its  freshness  and  suit- 
ability for  first-class  extracts.  This  is  true  also  of 
the  terpeneless  oil,  but  not  in  so  marked  a degree. 
The  same  methods  for  preservation  may  be  em- 
ployed as  for  oil  of  lemon,  although  the  writer 
finds  in  factory  practice  that  the  following 
method  is  handy,  simple  and  yields  the  best  re- 
sults : 

As  soon  as  the  oil  is  received  mix  it  with  an 
equal  weight  of  alcohol  (190  degrees  proof),  and 
preserve  in  well-stoppered  bottles.  When  needed 
for  extract  making  take  twice  the  weight  of  this 
mixture  as  you  would  oil,  being  careful  to  allow 
in  your  formula  for  the  alcohol  contained. 


RICE  TO  BE  ADVERTISED 

With  the  object  in  view  of  properly  placing  rice 
as  a food  before  the  attention  of  the  public,  E.  A. 
Eignus,  general  manager,  was  instructed  to  begin 
an  advertising  campaign  at  once,  at  the  regular 
monthly  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Southern  Rice  Growers’  Association,  held  at 
Beaumont.  While  the  details  of  the  movement 
have  not  been  worked  out  as  yet  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  association  to  make  it  a national  cam- 
paign. 

The  reason  advanced  for  the  failure  of  the  price 
of  this  commodity  to  rise  while  other  foodstuffs 
have  increased  in  prices  is  the  fact  that  rice  has 
not  been  properly  advertised.  It  is  claimed  that 
its  food  value  is  little  known  in  many  States  ex- 
cept as  a dessert,  and  that  with  proper  advertising 
the  public  can  be  educated  to  its  use  as  a vege- 
table. 


INFORMATION  BUREAU 

The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal's  Information  Bu- 
reau is  free  to  readers.  If  you  want  names  and  addresses 
of  manufacturers  of  anything  required  for  use  or  sale  in  a 
tea,  coffee  and  spice  store,  grocery  store,  or  coffee  and 
spice  factory,  write  us.  If  you  want  to  know  where  to 
purchase  supplies  at  first  hands,  whether  store  or  factory 
fixtures,  green  or  roasted  coffees,  teas,  spices,  baking  pow- 
ders, china,  crockery,  glassware  and  other  premium  spe- 
cialties, this  Bureau  can  serve  you. 


THE  QUESTION  BOX 

All  queries  of  general  trade  interest  will  be  answered 
in  this  column  free  of  charge.  Address  Information 
Bureau,  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal. 


Store  Mills  and  Grinders  for  Home  Use 

W.  H.  L.,  Minneapolis,  Ind.,  writes : “Will  you 
advise  the  names  and  addresses  of  jobbers  and 
manufacturers  of  electric  and  hand  store  coffee 
mills  and  grinders  for  home  use?” 

Store  mills.  The  A.  J.  De-er  Co.,  1127  West 
street,  Hornell,  N.  Y.  (electric)  ; Empire  Hard- 
ware Co.,  85  Warren  street.  New  York;  H.  F. 
Heacock,  51  North  Second  street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  (electric  and  hand)  ; The  Enterprise  Manu- 
facturing Co.  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia  (elec- 
tric and  hand)  ; Woodruff  & Edwards  Co.,  Elgin, 
111.  (hand)  ; Canton  Electric  Cut  Co.,  Canton, 
Ohio  (electric)  ; Universal  Store  Specialty  Co., 
New  Britain,  Conn,  (electric)  ; Hobart  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  Troy,  Ohio  (electric)  ; Henry  Troem- 
ner,  91 1 Arch  street,  Philadelphia  (electric  and 
hand)  ; National  Specialty  Manufacturing  Co., 
Philadelphia  (hand). 

Home  mills.  Arcade  Manufacturing  Co.,  Free- 
port, 111.;  Steinfeld  Bros.,  116  West  Thirty-second 
street.  New  York  City;  Wrightsville  Hardware 
Co.,  Wrightsville,  Pa. 

Home  and  store  mills,  Charles  Parker  Co., 
Meriden,  Conn. 


Bath  Towels  as  Premiums 

K.  K.  K.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  writes : “Please 

give  us  the  names  of  manufacturers  or  the  agents 
of  manufacturers  of  bath  towels.  We  wish  to  use 
them  as  premiums,  and  will  appreciate  any  infor- 
mation you  can  give.” 

B.  F.  Bailey  & Co.,  10  Thomas  street.  New  York 
City. 


Coffee  Roasters  for  Use  in  Families 

O.  B.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  writes : “Will  you  kindly 
advise  me  whether  there  are  small  coffee  roasters 
made  for  use  in  families,  and  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  the  manufacturers?” 

Thomas  Mills  & Bros.,  Eighth  and  Thompson 
streets,  Philadelphia,  manufacture  a home  roaster 
with  a maximum  capacity  of  3 pounds. 


THE  WHOLESALE  GROCER 

^ A department  devoted  to  matters  of  special  interest  to  wholesale  grocers 
packing  cocoa,  rice,  olives,  olive  oil,  preserves,  jams  and  condiments,  in  addition 
to  teas,  coffee  and  spices. 


ANALYSIS  OF  CONTRACTS 


National  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  Committee, 
After  Exhaustive  Study,  Publishes  Full  List  of 
Buying  and  Selling  Contracts  Now  in  Use 
and  Points  Out  Their  Weaknesses 


The  National  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association 
has  issued  the  long  expected  special  bulletin 
on  contracts.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important 
documents  the  association  has  ever  put  out,  cov- 
ering the  subject  in  a complete  and  incisive 
manner. 

Fifteen  kinds  of  contracts  commonly  used  by 
the  wholesale  grocers  with  packers  and  producers 
are  covered.  While  the  committee  apparently 
does  not  aim  to  dictate  any  specific  form  of  con- 
tract, a model  sales  contract  is  recommended  as 
well  as  a canned  goods  future  purchase  contract. 

Presents  Study  of  Methods  Now  Pursued 
The  bulletin  contains  a great  deal  of  informa- 
tion bearing  generally  on  the  subject  of  con- 
tracts, directly  and  indirectly,  and  should  be  care- 
fully read  by  every  one  buying  or  selling  gro- 
ceries by  wholesale.  While  it  does  not  prevent 
the  widest  display  of  individual  preference  in  the 
form  of  a buying  agre-ement,  a very  instructive 
study  of  methods  now  pursued  is  presented,  and 
many  points  which  should  be  considered  care- 
fully by  anyone  contracting  for  goods  for  1917 
are  suggested. 

The  new  agreement  recently  arrived  at  between 
buyers  and  canners  with  regard  to  containers  is 
printed  in  full,  showing  the  details  of  specifica- 
tion. Uniform  tares  and  arbitration  come  in  for 
their  share  of  chapters,  and  rules  for  the  con- 
duct of  arbitrations,  and  for  agreement  under 
arbitration,  are  suggested. 

Whit  MARSH  on  Pro  Rata  Delivery 
One  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  the 
work  of  the  committee  is  its  recommendation  re- 
garding “pro  rata  delivery”  in  canned  goods, 
about  which  there  has  been  so  much  controversy 
this  year.  On  this  subject  President  Whitmarsh, 


in  an  introductory  letter,  says  the  National  Can- 
ners’ Association  is  to  consider  a proposition  to 
act  as  arbiter  in  disputes  over  pro  rata  deliveries, 
the  service  to  be  incorporated  in  contracts,  when 
desired,  and  pro  rata  certificates  issued  providing 
for  a certification  of  the  packer’s  inability  to 
make  full  deliveries  for  reasons  beyond  his 
control. 

Members’  Hardships  and  Monetary  Losses 

In  explanation  the  committee  points  out  the 
great  hardships  and  monetary  losses  of  members 
throughout  the  country  in  short  deliveries  made 
on  contracts  for  merchandise  purchased  for 
future  delivery,  and  declares  that  while,  in  some 
cases,  short  pro  rata  deliveries  were  justified  and 
unavoidable,  in  others  packers  took  advantage 
of  the  percentage  of  delivery  clauses  in  their 
contracts,  and  made  pro  rata  delivery  when  full 
delivery  was  possible  and  should  have  been  made. 
They  point  out  that  some  contracts  under  which 
the  association  members  are  asked  to  make  pur- 
chases are  unfair,  and  contain  clauses  and  pro- 
visions that  are  not  equitable. 

The  committee  which  drew  up  the  bulletin  was 
J.  D.  Calhoun,  chairman ; S.  B.  Steele,  W.  L. 
Juhring,  Gilbert  W.  Lee  and  M.  R.  Newmark. 
and  they  and  their  association  are  being  warmly 
commended  for  its  elaborate  study  of  the  problem. 


GROCERS  AND  FOOD  PRICES 


Speakers  at  the  New  York  State  Wholesalers’  Conven- 
tion Re.sent  Suggestion  That  Dealers  Are  to 
Blame  for  'eeent  Advances 

A T the  twenty-ninth  annual  convention  of  the 
**  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  of  New 
York  State  the  present  high  cost  of  living  occu- 
pied most  of  the  attention  of  the  delegates,  and 
a resolution  declared  that  the  Wicks  hill,  now 
jiending  before  the  State  Legislature,  for  the 
creation  of  a new  markets  department,  was 
drafted  “on  the  presumption  that  the  high  cost  of 
living  is  caused  by  speculation  in  food  prices,” 
and  expressed  the  “resentment  of  the  association 
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of  inference  that  their  business  is  not  conducted 
on  honest  lines.” 

That  the  grocer  was  being  unjustly  attacked  by 
the  food  investigators  was  the  assertion  of  Presi- 
dent Thomas  R.  Ward,  Jr.,  of  Albany,  who  de- 
clared that  “prices  will  never  be  reduced  until 
production  is  increased.  We  should  advise  our 
customers  to  plant  some  small  gardens  and  raise 
small  fruits.  We  can  overcome  high  prices  by 
home-packed  goods.” 

Urban  Jehle,  of  Buffalo,  president  of  the  re- 
tailers’ association,  addressed  the  delegates  to  the 
wholesalers’  convention,  and  asked  their  aid  in 
preventing  the  passage  of  a bill  urged  by  Gov- 
ernor Whitman,  suggesting  the  taxing  of  com- 
munity grocery  stores.  “The  present  high  cost  of 
living,  said  Mr.  Jehle,  “is  due  alone  to  the  burdens 
that  have  been  placed  upon  the  grocers,  both 
wholesale  and  retail,  by  extra  taxation.  We  can 
work  as  hard  as  possible  10  keep  prices  down,  and 
yet  every  day  we  find  ourselves  facing  new  laws 
and  new  special  taxes  that  increase  our  overhead 
expense  at  an  alarming  rate.  There  are  few 
grocers  in  the  State  now  that  can  really  give  an 
accurate  estimate  of  the  cost  of  doing  business.” 
The  entire  solution  of  the  high  cost  of  living,  he 
declared,  was  to  reduce  the  high  cost  of  doing 
business- 

officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  as 
follows:  Sylvan  L.  Styx,  Seaman  Bros.,  New 

York  City,  president;  E.  S.  Truesdell,  Newell  & 
Truesdell,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  first  vice-president; 
Edward  Cumpson,  T.  & E,  Cumpson,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  second  vice-president;  E.  F.  Brewster, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  third  vice-president ; Howard  L. 
Sills,  New  York  City,  treasurer,  and  H.  M.  Foster, 
New  York  City,  secretary. 


GROCERY  TRADE  DIGEST 

^The  most  important  news  hap- 
penings of  the  month  boiled  down 
for  busy  readers. 


New  Members  for  the  N.  W.  G.  A. 

-Since  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  held  last  June, 
the  work  of  recruiting  which  has  been  going  on 
has  resulted  in  adding  38  new  members  to  the  roll 
in  sixteen  States.  In  several  States  the  local 
officials  have  undertaken  campaigns  under  the 
banner  of  ‘Too  per  cent  raembership  in  our  State.” 


Butterick  Drops  Mail-Order  Advertising 
The  Butterick  Publishing  Company  announces 


that  after  the  March  issue  it  has  been  decided  to 
eliminate  the  entire  classification  oi  the  mail-order 
business  from  the  columns  of  The  Delineator 
a considerable  monetary  loss.”  The  reason  given 
is  that  “while  much  mail-order  selling  is  of  the 
highest  character,  there  has  in  recent  years  been 
increasing  effort  in  many  quarters  to  tempt  the 
public  by  promise  of  absurd  savings.” 

New  Dept,  for  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

The  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  has 
opened  a molasses  department  at  New  Orleans, 
designed  to  develop  the  present  syrup  and  mo- 
lasses business  of  the  company,  which  includes 
large  storage  capacity  at  its  refineries.  The  com- 
pany has  purchased  250  modern  all-steel  tank  cars 
to  operate  in  this  branch  of  its  business.  The 
New  Orleans  plant  will  be  in  charge  of  A.  B. 
Carpenter,  formerly  president  of  the  Booth  Fish- 
eries Company. 


Decrease  of  Failures  in  Grocery  Trade 
Prosperous  conditions  in  the  grocery  trade  are 
indicated  by  the  falling  off  in  number  of  failures 
of  retail  grocers  during  the  month  of  January, 
1917,  as  compared  with  those  of  a year  ago.  In 
January,  1916,  there  were  192  general  store  fail- 
ures, as  against  131  failures  in  January,  1917. 
While  the  number  of  embarrassments  was  less 
this  year,  however,  the  liabilities  were  consider- 
ably larger,  those  in  the  first  month  of  1917  being 
$1,965,502,  while  in  the  first  month  of  last  year 
they  amounted  to  $1,316,451. 


Prices  of  Canned  Goods  Due  to  Advance 
United  States  Senator  Fernald,  of  Maine,  for- 
merly president  of  the  National  Canners’  Asso- 
ciation, and  who  is  a practical  canner,  in  an  ad- 
dress before  the  National  Canners’  Association 
at  Cleveland  early  in  February,  warned  the  whole- 
sale and  retail  grocers  of  the  country  that  all 
canned  goods  prices  are  .due  to  advance.  Crop 
shortages  and  rapidly-increasing  cost  of  all  ma- 
terial used  in  the  packing  of  canned  goods,  as  well 
as  a tremendous  demand,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  are  given  as  reasons  for  his  belief. 


Food  Price.s  to  Increase  50  Per  Cent  by  Spring 
That  food  prices  will  be  increased  50  per  cent 
by  spring  is  the  warning  issued  by  an  expert  for 
the  New  York  State  Department  of  Foods  and 
Markets.  In  London,  he  points  out,  potatoes  cost 
$52  a ton  and  in  this  country  $i?i  per  ton.  Onions 
have  advanced  from  $4.75  to  $15  per  100  pounds 
in  the  last  month;  potatoes  from  $6.25  to  $9  for 
a 165-pound  bag;  cabbage  has  gone  up  from  $80 
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to  $120  per  ton,  and  string  beans  from  $3.50  to 
$10  per  basket.  Butter  is  up  8 cents  a pound  in  a 
month,  chicken  4 cents  and  pork  5 cents. 


Grocers  Combine  to  Fight  Premium  Law 
Grocers  of  nine  of  the  Pacific  Coast  States 
have  revived  the  Pacific  Coast  Retail  Grocers’ 
Association  in  an  effort  to  protect  themselves 
“against  invasion  by  antagonistic  principles  from 
the  outside.”  From  a semi-official  announcement 
it  would  appear  that  the  association  has  been 
formed  to  entrench  the  State  associations  of  Cali- 
fornia, Colorado,  Washington,  Oregon,  Utah, 
Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Arizona  and  Wyoming 
against  all  efforts  to  so  frame  anti-coupon  laws  as 
to  differentiate  between  manufacturers’  coupons 
and  trading  stamps. 


Italy  Prohibits  Olive-Oil  Shipments 
According  to  William  J.  Grace,  American 
Consul  at  Leghorn,  Italy,  the  olive  oil  question 
has  again  been  “settled.”  An  order  was  issued  by 
the  Italian  Government,  through  the  Minister  of 
Finance,  authorizing  the  customs  houses  at  Genoa, 
Bare  Liverno,  Oneglia  and  Porto  Maurizio,  to 
allow,  beginning  December  i,  1916,  the  introduc- 
tion of  Italian  olive  oil  into  the  bonded  ware- 
house districts  of  each  of  the  said  places,  up  to 
10  per  cent  of  the  foreign  oils  in  said  districts, 
and  providing  that  the  olive  oil  mixed  with  those 
oils  may  be  exported  to  France,  England,  Russia, 
America  and  other  countries  beyond  the  Suez 
Canal.  This  means  that  the  Italian  Minister  pro- 
hibits shipments  of  olive  oil  from  the  bonded 
warehouses,  except  when  mixed  with  other  oils. 


Wages  Increased  by  American  Sugar  Co. 

Because  of  reports  that  the  sugar  trade  was 
demoralized,  Earl  D.  Babst,  president  of  the 
.American  Sugar  Refining  Company,  announces 
wage  increases  already  granted  by  that  company, 
or  soon  to  go  into  effect,  totaling  47.3  per  cent 
over  the  scale  which  prevailed  at  the  end  of 
T915.  The  president  said  that  the  wages  paid  by 
the  company  were  raised  from  18I/2  cents  an  hour 
to  23  cents  in  February.  1916,  and  to  25  cents  in 
May.  At  Christmas  a $5  bonus  was  given  to  every 
employee,  and  two  weeks  later  it  was  announced 
that  a bonus  of  8 per  cent  would  be  paid  March 
15,  and  again  on  May  5,  on  the  wages  earned  in 
the  two  months  preceding.  A similar  bonus  of  10 
per  cent  is  to  be  paid  on  July  15  and  September 
15.  “We  believe  that  the  wages  paid  by  us,  and 
the  working  conditions  in  our  refineries,  are  fair 
to  our  employees,  who,  if  left  free  from  outside 
agitation,  would  never  have  quit  our  employment. 


on  strike  or  otherwise,”  said  Mr.  Babst.  It  is 
charged  that  the  strikes  which  have  occurred  at 
the  refineries  in  Philadelphia,  Jersey  City  and 
Brooklyn  were  due  to  the  activities  of  men  out- 
side the  company’s  employ,  and  not  to  dissatis- 
faction.   

Grocery  Trust  Conspiracy  Charge  Fails 
A decision  has  been  rendered  in  the  test  case 
of  nine  members  of  the  Retail  Grocers’  Associa- 
tion of  Toledo,  Ohio,  on  indictments  growing 
out  of  charges  of  being  in  a combination  in  re- 
straint of  trade  in  violation  of  the  anti-trust  law. 
John  A.  Ulmer,  Jr.,  together  with  eight  other 
grocers,  was  indicted  on  the  'charge  of  having- 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  jobbers 
whereby  the  latter  were  not  to  sell  members  of  a 
“co-operative  buying  club,”  made  up  of  em- 
ployees of  the  Doehler  Die  Casting  Company,  of 
Toledo,  at  wholesale  prices.  It  was  brought  out 
at  the  trial  that  the  jobbers  had  refused  to  sell 
the  club.  The  jury  evidently  figured  out  that  the 
retailers  were  within  their  rights  in  urging  that 
the  jobbers  stop  selling  consumers,  for  Mr.  Ulmer 
was  acquitted.  The  indictments  against  the  eight 
other  grocers  will  now  probably  be  dismissed. 


Match  Company  Solves  Potash  Problem  . . 

In  the  face  of  tremendous  advances  in  the  cost 
of  materials  the  Diamond  Match  Company,  recog- 
nized in  the  trade  as  the  leading  producer,  as  well 
as  the  pioneer  in  research  work,  has  been  able  to 
maintain  prices  which  made  5-cent  matches  pos- 
sible, despite  adverse  manufacturing  conditions, 
increased  labor  costs  and  the  relatively  small 
margin  of  profit  in  the  production  of  this  staple 
article.  Match  manufacturers  have  always  been 
dependent  upon  Germany  for  potash,  the  prime 
ingredient  in  match  making,  as  well  as  many  other 
chemicals,  gums,  glues,  abrasives  and  infusorial 
earths.  Muriate  of  potash  cost  $35  per  ton  be- 
fore the  war,  and  now  its  price  is  $425  per  ton; 
chlorate  of  potash,  which  sold  for  7l4  cents  per 
pound,  is  now  70  cents  per  pound ; paraffine  wax, 
a purely  domestic  product,  has  advanced  from  2 
cents  a pound  to  6]/2  cents.  Paper,  carboard  and 
special  chemicals  and  dyes  have  all  advanced,  but 
in  the  face  of  all  this  the  Diamond  Match  Com- 
pany has  maintained  its  old  price  of  5 cents. 

The  officials  of  the  company  refuse  to  give  any 
information,  but  it  is  known  among  cbemical 
engineers  that  certain  houses  have  recently  pur- 
chased potash  salts  from  the  Diamond  Company, 
indicating  that  not  only  have  they  been  able  to 
make  themselves  independent  of  Germany, 
through  research  work,  but  also  to  place  a certain 
amount  of  their  product  on  the  market. 


TEA  AND  COFFEE  RESEARCH  BUREAU 

department  of  sc  entific  research  under  the  editors*  direction  in  which 
will  be  found  short,  popularized  reviews  of  current  and  older  works  of  a phy- 
siological-chemical character,  fugitive  paragraphs,  references  and  articles  dealing 
with  the  h story,  pharmacology  and  technology  of  tea,  coffee  and  spices. 


NEW  USE  FOR  COFFEE  GROUNDS 


This  Valuable  By-Product  of  the  Kitchen,  Hitherto 
Discarded,  Contains  Some  Valuable  Fertilizer 
Properties 

By  F.  Hulton  Frankel^  Ph.  D. 

last  few  years  have  emphasized  the  need 
for  greater  efficiency  in  all  fields  of  human 
endeavor.  With  the  cry  for  greater  efficiency  has 
come  the  call  for  conservation  of  such  resources 
as  are  at  our  command  so  that  they  may  be  avail- 
able in  times  of  stress.  Conspicuous  among  the 
needs  of  a community  is  an  adequate  supply  of 
material  that  will  replenish  the  soil  so  that  agri- 
cultural lands  will  not  become  “worked  out”  and 
too  unproductive  to  make  their  farming  a profit- 
able venture. 

The  needs  of  plants  as  regards  food,  while  not 
as  complex  as  those  of  animals,  are  none  the  less 
insistent.  While  the  animal  organism  requires 
for  its  nutrition  a fairly  complex  and  varied 
ration,  the  plant  can,  with  the  aid  of  the  bacteria 
of  the  soil,  utilize  even  the  simplest  kinds  of  sub- 
stances. Generally  speaking,  the  plant  needs  car- 
bon, hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  phosphorus  and 
various  inorganic  salts,  the  most  important  of 
these  being  the  chlorides  and  sulphates  of  the 
alkali  metals,  notably  potassium.  Of  these  re- 
quirements the  plant  as  a rule  is  well  supplied  with 
carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  The  elements 
which  have  to  be  supplied  to  a soil  in  order  that 
we  may  obtain  maximum  plant  growth  are  potas- 
sium, nitrogen  and  phosphorus. 

By-Product  of  the  Kitchen  Goes  to  Waste 
We  are  all  familiar  with  the  furore  that 
greets  every  announcement  of  a discovery  of 
new  sources  of  these  substances.  With  all 
this  interest,  however,  it  is  surprising  to  find 
that  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  our  kitchen  by- 
products has  been  allowed  to  go  to  waste.  The 
grounds  of  coffee  are  ordinarily  discarded,  despite 
the  fact  that  they  contain  a large  percentage  of 
nitrogen  and  a fair  amo’mt  of  potassium  and 
phosphorus. 


Potassium  and  Phosphorus  in  Coffee  Ash 

There  are,  unfortunately,  no  direct  analyses  of 
the  residue  that  remains  after  the  ground  coffee 
is  extracted.  The  composition  of  the  mass  may, 
however,  be  calculated  with  a fair  degree  of  ac- 
curacy from  the  existing  analytical  data  on 
roasted  coffee.  The  protein  content  of  coffee 
varies  from  9 to  14  per  cent,  and  since  none  of  it 
is  soluble  in  boiling  water  all  of  this  valuable 
nitrogenous  substance  remains  in  the  grounds. 
Nitrogen  in  this  form  is  made  available  to  the 
plant  by  virtue  of  the  action  of  the  soil  bacteria, 
which  convert  the  insoluble  protein  into  soluble 
putrefaction  products  that  may  be  taken  up  by  the 
plant. 

Again,  the  ash  of  roasted  coffee  contains  about 
55  per  cent  of  potassium  and  10  per  cent  phos- 
phorus. While  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  a portion 
of  this  material  is  extracted  in  the  process  of  in- 
fusion, yet  in  the  absence  of  more  definite  data 
there  is  room  for  speculation  as  to  how  much  may 
remain  in  the  grounds,  either  retained  due  to  in- 
efficient extraction  or  held  in  organic  combination. 
On  the  whole  the  few  data  that  are  available 
make  it  seem  as  though  further  chemical  work  on 
this  point  might  throw  much  light  on  a subject 
that  is  of  great  interest  to  all  who  are  occupied 
with  the  problem  of  conservation. 


DR.  ALSBERG’S  ANNUAL  REPORT 
Dr.  Carl  L.  Alsberg,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
.A-griculture,  in  his  annual  report  on  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  during  the 
year  1916,  says  29,833  samples  of  food  and  drugs 
offered  for  inter-State  shipment  and  for  import, 
were  analyzed,  and  that  a physical  examina 
tion  was  made  of  samples  from  76,468  ship- 
ments offered  for  import.  Of  these  foreign 
shipments  6,353  were  found  to  violate  the 
law  m some  respects,  and  were  cither  ex' 
eluded  from  the  country  or  admitted  only  after 
the  importers  re-labeled  them  to  comply  with  the 
law.  Of  the  samples  of  domestic  products 
analyzed,  3,535,  either  because  of  the  nature  of  the 
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product  or  because  the  label  on  it  did  not  tell  the 
truth,  were  found  to  be  in  violation  of  the  Fed^ 
eral  law. 

In  1,364  cases  the  Department  recommended  to 
the  Department  of  Justice  that  criminal  prosecu- 
tion be  instituted  against  the  manufacturers  or 
that  the  goods  be  seized.  In  many  cases  where 
there  was  no  evidence  of  intention  to  defraud,  and 
where  there  was  merely  some  easily  remedied 
Haw  in  the  wording  of  a label,  the  shippers,  after 
being  warned  in  hearings,  voluntarily  took  steps 
which  made  their  products  fully  comply  with 
requirements. 


A.  & P.  TEA  CO.  OPENS  NEW  STORES 
I^'or  the  fiscal  year  ended  February  28  the  gross 
sales  of  the  Atlantic  & Pacific  Tea  Company 
amounted  to  approximately  $74,350,000,  against 
sales  of  $44,250,000  in  the  previous  fiscal  year,  an 
increase  of  about  68  per  cent.  During  the  last 
year  the  company  opened  1,200  new  stores,  and 
now  has  a chain  of  2,900  stores. 


OBITUARY 


Edward  Westen 

Edward  Westen,  president  of  the  Edward  Wes- 
ten Tea  & Spice  Company,  of  St.  Louis,  died  at 
his  home,  5,349  Berlin  avenue,  St.  Louis,  on 
February  18.  The  death  of  Mr.  Westen  was 
caused  by  acute  indigestion  and  came  as  a com- 
plete surprise  and  shock  to  his  many  friends.  Mr. 
Westen  was  born  in  Moravia  67  years  ago  and 
came  to  this  country  in  1885.  In  1893  he  estab- 
lished the  firm  which  hears  his  name,  and  has 
since  become  well  and  favorably  known  to  the 
wholesale  and  retail  trade. 


Edward  Fisher 

Edward  Fisher,  for  twenty-seven  years  a book- 
keeper for  Russell  & Co.,  coffee  roasters.  New 
York,  died  of  pneumonia  at  his  home  in  Manhat- 
tan on  February  ii,  in  the  forty-third  year  of  his 
life. 


James  E.  Banks 

James  E.  Banks,  treasurer  of  the  Jersey  City 
Grocery  Company  since  its  organization  over 
twenty-five  years  ago,  died  at  the  home  of  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  S.  D.  Walker,  Jersey  City,  Feb- 
ruary 15,  in  his  seventy-fifth  year.  Mr.  Banks 
was  deckred  to  be  the  best-known  grocer  in  his 
city,  and  to  have  worked  harder  than  any  other 
for  the  benefit  of  both  the  wholesale  and  retail 
branches  of  the  business. 


PATENT  OFFICE  RECORD 


Patents  Granted,  Applications  Made  for  Trade-Mark 
Registration,  Certificates  Issued,  Labels  and 
Prints  Registered — Renewals  and  Can- 
cellations of  the  Month 


[special  correspondence] 
Washington,  D.  C.,  March  i,  1917. 

I I ERE  follows  a record  of  the  activities  of  the 
* United  States  Patent  Office  during  the  last 
w'cek  of  January  and  the  first  three  weeks  of 
b'ebruary,  in  so  far  as  they  apply  to  the  tea,  coffee, 
spice  and  general  grocery  trades : 

Patents  Granted 

1,214,875.  Aromatizing  Dry  Coffee  Extract. 
Knut  Aslund  and  Teofron  Boberg,  London,  Eng- 
land. In  the  grinding  of  roasted  coffee  beans  into 
a fine  powder,  the  addition  to  such  beans  of  a 
suitable  quantity  of  dry  coffee  extract  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  a sticky  mass  while  grinding.  A 
dry  coffee  composition  for  producing  a beverage 
composed  of  ground  dry  extract  of  roasted  coffee 
beans  intimately  mixed  with  a fine  powder  derived 
from  grinding  roasted  coffee  beans,  the  relative 
amount  of  the  said  powdered  coffee  beans  from  i 
to  5 per  cent  by  weight  of  the  original  coffee 
beans  used  in  preparing  the  extract  and  the  fine 
powder. 


Patent  No.  1,217,044.  New  Coffee  Maker 


1,216,671.  Process  for  Treating  Coffee.  Fran- 
cis R.  Eden,  Montclair,  N.  J.  The  described  pro- 
cess for  treatment  of  green  coffee  beans  consisting 
in  extracting  the  caffein  therefrom  by  immersion 
in  water  at  a temperature  at  which  caffein  is 
readily  soluble,  driving  off  the  water  from  the 
beans  and  roasting  them  while  moist.  The  step  in 
the  described  process  consisting  in  roasting  de- 
caffeinated coffee  beans  while  moist.  The  method 
of  increasing  the  empy-reumatic  oil  of  coffee 
beans,  consisting  in  impregnating  the  cells  of  the 
green  bean  with  moisture,  vaporizing  said  mois- 
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ture  and  roasting,  whereby  the  essential  oil  is 
driven  out  by  the  expanding  vapor. 

1,217,044.  Coffee  Maker.  Samuel  L.  Meyers, 
Oceanpark,  Cal.  In  a coffee  utensil,  an  inner  wall, 
a horizontal  shoulder  on  the  upper  end  thereof, 
a vertical  flange  on  the  outer  edge  of  said 
shoulder,  an  outer  wall  connecting  with  said 
flange,  encircling  the  inner  wall  in  spaced  relation 
thereto,  a ring  adapted  to  seat  on  the  shoulder,  a 
sack  carried  by  said  ring,  a cover  having  a down- 
wardly extending  flange,  and  a pair  of  pins  on 
diametrically  opposite  sides  of  said  flange  adapted 
to  engage  inclined  channels  formed  on  the  inner 
wall  of  the  first-named  flange  to  hold  the  cover  in 
place,  and  at  the  same  time  clamp  the  ring  on  the 
shoulder.  (Illustrated.) 


Trade  Marks  Registered 
Here  is  a list  of  trade  marks  which  have  been 
registered  and  for  which  certificates  have  been 
issued 

“No-Kix.”  Trade  Mark  No.  115,172.  Owner, 
J.  S.  Elliott  Coffee  Co.,  Newville,  Pa.  Used  on 
coffee  and  tea.  First  use,  September  29,  1916. 

“Hearthstone.”  Trade  Mark  No.  115,200. 
Owner,  J.  M.  McCracken  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Used  on  tea  and  coffee.  First  use,  October  14, 
1912. 

“Choisa.”  Trade  Mark  No.  115,222.  Owner, 
S.  S.  Pierce  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  Used  on  coffee. 
First  use,  August  5,  1915.  Jan.  30,  1917. 


“Ringleader.”  Trade  Mark  No.  115,288.  Owner, 
Bowers  Bros.,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va.  Used  on  cof- 
fee. First  use,  June  i,  1916. 

“Coffetone.”  Trade  Mark  No.  115,306.  Owner, 
Coffetone  Manufacturing  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Used  on  a substitute  for  coffee.  First  use,  Septem- 
ber 21,  1915. 

“Deco.”  Trade  Mark  No.  115,315.  Owner,  De- 
catur Extract  Co.,  Decatur,  111.  Used  on  spices, 
tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  dessert,  salad  oil,  salad  dress- 
ing, cocoanut,  food  flavoring  extracts  and  other 
food  products.  First  use,  1909. 

“J  & M”  and  design.  Trade  Mark  No.  115,345. 
Owner,  Johnson  & Murray,  Inc.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
Used  on  teas,  spices,  namely,  cloves,  pimento,  cin- 
namon, ginger,  mustard,  pepper  and  prepared  mus- 
tard. First  use,  August,  1900. 

“Cunado.”  Trade  Mark  No.  115,367.  Owner, 
Meyer  & Degerdon,  New  York.  Used  on  coffee 
and  other  food  products.  First  use,  1911. 

“St.  Regis.”  Trade  Mark  No.  115,372.  Owner, 
Mutual  Coffee  Co.,  Montgomery,  Ala.  Used  on 
coffee  and  tea.  First  use,  January  i,  1910. 

“Shillalah.”  Trade  Mark  No.  115,392.  Owner, 
Rice  Bros.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Used  on  tea.  First 
use,  September  7,  1916. 

“Ne-Ro-Ma.”  Trade  Mark  No.  115,397.  Owner, 
Roval  Valley  Coffee  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.  Used  on 
coffee.  First  use,  September  5,  1916. 

“Advance”  and  circular  design.  Trade  Mark 
No.  115,403.  Owner.  Sherer-Gillett  Co.,  Chicago. 
Used  on  bluing,  ammonia,  baking  powder,  soda  or 
saleratus,  cream-tartar  and  gloss  starch.  First 
use,  July  15,  1915. 

“Squire.”  Trade  Mark  No.  115,408.  Owner. 
Squire  Dingee  Co.,  Chicago,  111.  Used  on  salad 
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dressing,  peanut  butter,  mustard,  pepper  sauce  and 
vinegar.  First  use,  July  i,  1916. 

“Jiffy.”  Trade  Mark  No.  1 15423.  Owner, 

Stephen  F.  Whitman  & Son,  Inc.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  Used  on  drinking  chocolate.  First  use.  May 
31,  1914-  Feb.  6,  1917. 


No  marks  registered  under  date  of  February 
13  and  20th  covering  coffees,  teas,  etc. 


TRADE  MARKS  PENDING 

The  following  trade  marks  have  been  favorably 
acted  upon.  Any  person  who  believes  he  would 
be  damaged  by  the  registration  of  a trade  mark, 
may  within  thirty  days  enter  opposition  to  pre- 
vent the  proposed  registration.  All  inquiries  per- 
taining to  these  marks  should  be  addressed  to 
The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal^  79  Wall 
street.  New  York  City: 

“Shadow  Lawn.”  Serial  No.  90,082.  Owner, 
Greenhut  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York.  Used  on  coffee. 

“Giant”  and  picture  of  a man  seated  at  a table. 
Serial,  No.  90,539.  Owner,  Charles  Gustave  Durel, 
New  Orleans,  La.  Used  on  coffee  and  chicory. 

“Airo  Brand”  and  picture  of  an  aeroplane.  Se- 
rial No.  97,996.  Owner,  Young  & Griffin  Coffee 
Company,  Inc.,  New  York.  Used  on  coffee. 

“Hutex”  on  a representation  of  a biscuit.  Serial 
No.  99,843.  Owner,  Thomas  L.  Evans,  Houston, 
Tex.  Used  on  baking  powders.  Jan.  30,  1917. 


No  marks  published  in  the  OMcial  Gazette  of 
February  6,  1917,  covering  coffees,  teas,  etc. 


“Warder”  and  man  carrying  shield  with  build- 
ing in  the  background.  Serial  No.  81,229.  Owner. 
McClelland  Ward  Co.,  Decatur,  111.  Used  on  cof- 
fee, flavoring  extracts  for  foods,  spices,  vinegar 
and  other  food  products. 

“Superb.”  Serial  No.  94,624.  Owner,  The  Bain 
Peanut  Co.,  Inc.,  Wakefield,  Va.  Used  on  peanuts. 

Picture  of  a small  boy  attired  as  a waiter  and 
carrying  a tray.  Serial  No.  94,560.  Owner,  The 
Weideman  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Used  on  coffee, 
tea,  table  syrups  and  other  food  products. 

“Bravo.”  Serial  No.  100,074.  Owner,  Stein- 
wender-Stoffregen  Coffee  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Used  on  roasted  coffee. 

“Old  Colony.”  Serial  No.  100,101.  Owner, 

Marple  Bros.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Used  on  salted  nuts. 

“William  Penn.”  Serial  No.  100,298.  Owner, 
William  R.  Moorhouse,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Used  on 
coffee. 

“Revelation.”  Serial  No.  100,369.  Owner, 

Gowan-Lenning-Brown  Co.,  Duluth,  Minn.  Used 
on  coffee,  tea,  flavoring  extracts  for  foods,  spices 
and  rolled  oats.  Feb.  13,  1917. 


“Metropolis”  and  circular  figure.  Serial  No. 
99,616.  Owner,  William  H.  M.  Albertson,  New 
York.  Used  on  coffee. 

“Dreadnaught.”  Serial  No.  100,281.  Owner, 
Commercial  Importing  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.  Used 
on  baking  powder.  Feb.  20,  1917- 


Labels  Registered 

This  is  a record  of  labels  which  have  been 
registered  and  for  which  certificates  have  been 
issued : 
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Trade  Marks  Pendinc  in  the  United  States  Patent  Office 


"Cafe  Spumante.”  Label  No.  I9,8S3-  Owner, 
Nicola  Cappiello,  Dunmore,  Cal.  Used  on  coffee. 

Jan.  30,  1917. 


No  labels  registered  covering  coffee,  teas,  etc., 
under  date  of  February  6,  1917. 

‘‘Excello  Brand,  Grand  Prize  Guatemala  Cof- 
fee.” Label  No.  19,875.  Owner,  Ira  M.  Caskel, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  Used  on  coffee. 

“Ridgways  Tea.”  Label  No.  19,890.  Owner, 
Ridgways,  Inc.,  New  York  and  Chicago.  Used  on 
packages  of  tea.  Feb.  13,  1917. 


“Birchwood.”  Label  No.  19,904.  Owner,  The 
Copps  Co.,  Stevens  Point,  Wis.  Used  on  coffee. 


IN  THE  EDITOR’S  MAIL  BAG 


Here  Will  Be  Found  Letters  from  Readers  Who 
Say  Something  Worth  While 


ONLY  letters  are  published  in  this  column 
which  deal  with  subjects  of  general  trade  in- 
terest. Readers  should  remember  whenever  they 
write  us  they  can  best  serve  themselves  and  us 
by  being  brief.  We  find  it  impossible  to  print 
many  letters  because  of  their  length. 

Japan  Tea  in  Canada 

In  a recent  issue  the  types  made  us  say  that 
there  were  56,880,000  pounds  of  Japan  tea  im- 
ported into  Canada  for  the  twelve  months  ending 


March  31,  1916.  This  was  a palpable  typographical 
error.  A letter  from  P.  C.  Larkin  & Co.,  To- 
ronto, first  called  attention  to  it.  The  correct 
figures  are  5,688,946  pounds  for  the  period  named. 
Messrs.  Larkin  & Co.  also  wrote  in  the  same 
letter  as  follows : 

Perhaps  it  would  be  interesting  to  your  readers 
to  know  that  one  time  the  imports  of  Japan 
Greens  into  Canada  reached  13,000,000  pounds  a 
year,  but  since  that  time  have  steadily  decreased 
in  favor  of  Ceylon  Greens. 

The  importation  of  China  teas  has  generally 
been  very  much  less  than  the  figure  for  1915,  but 
the  increased  importation  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
Ceylon  and  India  teas  advanced  considerably  in 
price,  thus  enabling  Chinas  to  compete  in  price. 

Yours  truly, 

P.  C.  Larkin  & Co. 


Explanation  by  Mr.  Balzac 
R.  Balzac,  whose  recent  circular  letter  to  the 
trade  moralizing  on  publicity,  Postum,  valoriza- 
tion and  sundry  other  things,  received  honorable 
mention  in  Sir  Oracle’s  column  last  month,  has 
the  following  to  offer  in  rebuttal : 

New  York,  Feb.  19,  1917. 
W.  H.  Ukers,  Editor  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade 
Journal,  New  York. 

Dear  Mr.  Ukers: 

You  do  us  the  honor  by  quoting  a few  extracts 
from  our  circular  “Coffee  and  Its  Detractors” 
(would  you  had  published  it  in  its  entirety),  and 
while  you  damn  us  with  faint  praise,  still  there 
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is  an  undercurrent  of  mutual  sympathy,  because 
we  are  both  knight  errants,  “se.lf-consttuted,”  or 
otherwise,  who  will  not  i^rmit  the  perpetrators 
of  abominable  cereal  concoctions  to  go  about  lay- 
ing coffee  down  while  surreptitiously  stealing  its 
devotees.  You  might  say  that  coffee  needs  no 
encomium  from  us  and  that  all  attacks  are  boot- 
less. But  we  all  know  that  the  concoction  manu- 
facturers are  waxing  fat  at  the  expense  of  coffee, 
and  that  many  people  are  weak-kneed  and  im- 
pressionable, and  through  reiteration  finally  be- 
come convinced  that  coffee  is  really  noxious  and 
drop  it. 

The  new  element  does  not  have  to  be  named 
and  thus  gratuitously  advertised.  The  letters  of 
warm  commendation  that  we  have  received  from 
the  best  element  in  the  trade,  such  as  Mr.  Weir, 
Mr.  Ach,  Mr.  Halligan,  Mr.  Gasser,  and  a number 
of  others,  including  one  from  Mr.  N.  W.  Ayer, 
whom  you  mention,  all  of  which  are  at  your  dis- 
posal, also  prove  that  the  new  element  is  but  too 
well  known. 

There  is  no  power  so  great  that  it  can  lie  down 
supinely  and  permit  others  to  defame  it  without 
countering,  swathed  in  an  oriental  fatalism  that 
all  is  for  the  best  and  nothing  can  harm  it.  In  this 
universe  nothing  stands  still,  and  what  does  not 
increase  surely  diminishes.  No  one  knows  this 
truism  better  than  you,  Mr.  Ukers.  If  in  com- 
merce, as  in  war,  attack  is  better  than  defense, 
what  shall  we  say  of  strategy  which  advises  no 
defense  at  all?  More  power  to  your  elbow,  Sir 
Oracle. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Alejandro  Angel  & Co. 

R.  Balzac. 


Getting  the  Coffee  Story  “Across"’ 

The  following  letter  from  an  Indiana  sub- 
scriber tells  how  one  coffee  man  is  “doing  his 
bit”  in  the  cause  of  telling  the  truth  about  coffee 
and  at  the  same  time  getting  the  story  across  to 
the  consumer  in  safe  and  sane  fashion; 

Lafayette,  Ind.,  Feb.  22,  1917. 
W.  II.  Ukers,  Editor  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade 
Journal,  New  York. 

Dear  Sir: 

There  has  been  of  late  considerable  discussion 
and  agitation  as  to  how  best  bring  before  the 
public  the  virtue  of  coffee  in  order  to  meet  the 
advertising  of  the  coffee  substitute  manufacturers. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune,  due  to  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  school  outhorities  in  this  city,  to  be 
allowed  to  not  only  make  a display  of  coffees  and 
teas,  but  also  to  address  some  of  the  classes.  I 
have  thus  reached  about  eighty  pupils,  boys  and 
girls  ranging  from  16  to  18  years  old. 

One  would  be  surprised  to  note  the  interest  this 
coming  generation  is  taking.  I find  the  boys 
fully  as  much  interested  as  the  girls,  asking  lots 
of  questions,  even  asking  what  I know  about 
Postum,  The  thing  that  seemed  to  interest  them 
most  was  the  removal  of  chaff  from  the  ground 
coffee  and  the  best  way  to  make  it. 

My  display  consisted  of  twenty-four  kinds  of 
green  coffee,  of  ground  coffee,  not  refined,  ditto 
of  refined  coffee,  ditto  a large  jar  of  the  chaff. 


I also  had  fixed  up  a cylinder-shaped  glass  jar  in 
which  I showed  the  roasting  process,  or  rather 
the  changes  made  every  five  minutes  in  the  roast. 
I had  seven  samples  of  tea  and  a lot  of  booklets 
of  coffee  culture  and  secrets  about  tea,  which 
were  eagerly  picked  up  by  the  classes. 

I also  used  the  new  display  box  gotten  up  by 
the  N.  C.  R.  A.  I think  if  the  four  bottles  con- 
taining ground  coffee  were  loose,  so  one  could 
take  them  out  to  show,  it  would  be  much  better 
for  the  purpose  they  are  intended  for, 

I have  also  made  a display  at  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  building  in  this  city,  and  the  interest 
taken  by  the  public  in  coffee  when  brought  before 
them  in  connection  with  a little  explanatory  talk, 
convinces  me  that  an  actual  demonstration  beats 
all  the  books  and  pamphlets  published. 

From  what  you  said  in  your  speech  at  the  ban- 
quet of  the  Deer  Company  you  will  admit  that 
this  is  the  only  method  to  do  some  REAL  GOOD. 

Yours  very  truly, 

A.  S.  Muller. 

P.  S. — The  instructor  of  the  class  in  botany  has 
begged  me  out  of  my  February  number  of  your 
journal  because  of  its  article  on  Cacao.  I could 
not  well  refuse  him  on  account  of  the  deep  inter- 
est he  takes  in  these  beverages.  Would  you  not 
kindly  send  me  another  copy  so  as  to  keep  my 
file  intact?  I thank  you  in  advance  for  this  kind- 
ness. A.  S,  M. 


Consumer  Periodical  Inconsistencies 

In  the  following  letter  the  writer  points  out 
certain  inconsistencies  in  an  article  in  The  Ladies* 
Home  Journal,  asking,  “Is  it  harmful  to  drink 
coffee,  tea  or  cocoa?” 

New  Orleans,  Jan.  27,  1917. 
W.  H.  Ukers,  Editor,  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade 
Journal,  New  York. 

Dear  Sir: 

The  Ladies’  Home  Journal  of  December,  1916, 
has  an  article  on  the  effect  of  coffee  drinking.  It 
proves  nothing  either  for  or  against  coffee,  but 
is  a splendid  advertisement  for  manufacturers  of 
percolators  and  coffee  substitutes,  and  unless  the 
writer  of  that  article  founid  some  big,  fat  checks 
in  his  Christmas  stocking  those  manufacturers  are 
an  ungrateful  “bunch.” 

According  to  the  article,  coffee  drinking  lowers 
man’s  mental  and  physical  condition,  gives  him 
indigestion  and  unsteady  nerves. 

Here  is  what  it  says : “It  is  unquestionably 

true  that  many  adults  are  to-day  drinking  coffee 
who  have  no  business  from  the  standpoint  of 
health  to  be  drinking  it.  Their  digestion  is  bad, 
their  nerves  are  shaky,  and  they  spend  much  of 
their  time  in  a low  mental  and  physical  condition, 
unwittingly  overlooking  the  fact  that  the  little 
coffee  bean  is  at  the  root  of  all  their  woes.” 

It  also  claims  coffee  drinking  steadies  the  nerves 
and  increases  man’s  physical  and  mental  condi- 
tion. It  says,  “The  drinking  of  coffee  sometimes 
serves  a useful  purpose  in  emergencies,  such  as  \n 
the  case  of  a train  dispatcher,  who  must  be  pos- 
sessed of  a clear,  active  brain  in  order  that  human 
lives  may  be  proper  safeguarded.  Or  coffee  is  a 
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welcome  beverage  to  the  soldier,  either  before  or 
after  a forced  march,  in  order  to  overcome  the 
effect  of  fatigue  or  to  assist  in  recuperation;  or 
to  the  nurse  on  night  duty  it  is  often  found  a 
very  welcome  beverage.” 

Now,  as  the  writer  has  proven  both  sides  of  the 
case,  you  merely  buy  The  Ladies’  Home  Journal 
and  take  your  choice. 

They  gave  a nervous  young  man,  who  was  un- 
accustomed to  drinking  coffee,  four  cups  of  coffee 
for  breakfast  and  he  was  nervous.  I suppose  they 
stopped  at  four  cups  for  fear  they  would  drown 
him  if  they  gave  him  any  more.  Had  they  given 
this  young  man  four  cups  of  cold  water  he  would 
probably  have  had  stomach  ache ; therefore,  one 
should  not  drink  water. 

The  article  further  states  coffee  aids  digestion 
by  causing  the  gastric  juice  to  flow  freely,  etc. 
It  says,  ‘‘When  you  take  a cup  of  coffee  at  break- 
fast one  thing  occurs  in  your  stomach,  no  matter 
whether  the  coffee  is  taken  ‘straight’  or  with 
cream  or  with  sugar,  or  with  both.  The  thing 
which  universally  occurs  is  the  stimulation  of  the 
glands  or  workships  in  the  lining  of  the  stomach, 
causing  the  glands  to  form  more  gastric  fluid.” 

It  also  states  coffee  may  cause  indigestion.  It 
says,  “Coffee  and  tea  may  induce  indigestion  by 
their  action  upon  the  nerves  of  the  stomach.” 
Again  they  prove  both  sides,  and  again  you  buy 
The  Ladies’  Home  Journal  and  take  your  choice. 

There  are  undoubtedly  some  persons  with 
whom  coffee  does  not  agree.  This  is  also  true  of 
milk,  fish,  strawberries  and  numerous  other  foods 
and  drinks ; but  should  they  be  condemned  and 
everybody  quit  eating  and  drinking  them  because 
they  do  not  agree  with  a few? 

The  experiments  with  coffee  described  in  the 
article  are  no  more  accurate  than  those  described 
with  a percolator ; they  are  worthless.  Listen  to 
this  advertisement  for  the  percolator:  “If  mod- 

ern percolation  procedures  are  employed  there 
is  not  enough  tannic  acid  present  to  interfere 
with  the  digestion  of  food  In  the  stomach.  It  has 
been  claimed  that  tannic  acid  injures  the  stomach 
walls,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  this  is  so.” 

Now,  every  one  who  has  made  any  careful  ex- 
periments with  percolators  knows  “percolated 
coffee  is  boiled  coffee,”  and  “boiled  coffee  is 
spoiled  coffee.”  Accurate  and  scientific  tests, 
made  in  many  cases  by  Edward  Aborn,  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Better  Coffee  Making  of 
the  National  Coffee  Roasters’  Association,  shows 
that  the  percolator  produces  more  caffein  and 
tannin  than  any  other  known  method  of  making 
coffee.  It  shows  a cup  of  boiled  coffee  contains 
about  2.44  grains  of  tannin  and  about  2.47  grains 
of  caffein,  A cup  of  steeped  coffee  contains  about 
2.40  grains  of  tannin  and  .80  grains  of  caffein,  a 
cup  of  drip  or  filtered  coffee  contains  only  about 
.10  grains  of  tannin  and  only  about  1.47  grains 
of  caffein,  while  a cup  of  coffee  made  by  a perco- 
lator contains  about  2.90  grains  of  tannin  and  2,91 
grains  of  caffein.  None  of  them  enough  to  hurt 
any  one;  but  the  percolator,  the  one  The  Ladies’ 
Home  Journal  advertises  in  this  article,  is  the 
poorest  method  of  all. 

There  are,  however,  some  redeeming  features 
to  the  article.  The  editors  have  evidently  made 
some  startling  discoveries.  For  instance,  they 


boldly  state  that  a nervous  person  is  more  sus- 
ceptible to  nervousness  than  a phlegmatic  person. 
Wonderful,  isn’t  it? 

They  also  say,  “By  means  of  a very  sensitive 
temperature-registering  apparatus,  especially  de- 
vised for  this  purpose,”  they  have  shown  by  ex- 
periments “that  the  stomach  possesses  a remark- 
able ability  to  regulate  the  emperature  of  fluids 
passing  into  it.”  So  does  a hot  pot! 

But  what  do  you  think  of  this  one?  They  make 
the  astonishing  statement  that  cold  coffee  taken 
into  the  stomach  will  in  time  rise  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  stomach,  while  very  hot  coffee  taken 
into  the  stomach  of  the  very  same  man  will  in 
time  be  lowered  to  the  temperature  of  the 
stomach.  Now,  what  do  you  think  of  that  for  a 
scientific  discovery? 

Yours  for  a good  cup  of  coffee, 

O.  W.  Chamberlain. 


THE  UPLIFT  CORNER 

Helpful  ThoughtiJ  and  Verses  that  Make  for 
Self-Reliance  and  Freedom,  in  Blending 
Sentiment  with  Business 


THE  NATION’S  NEED 

God  knows,  we  need  men  now!  We  need  men 
whose  trust  is  not  in  words,  in  rhetoric,  in  fine 
phrases,  or  in  noble  expressions  of  sentiment,  but 
men,  genuine,  sincere,  devoted ; men  who  do  not 
so  much  talk  about  their  love  of  country  or  their 
passion  for  liberty,  or  humanity  as  meen  that  do 
love  their  country  and  do  love  their  liberty  so 
much  that  they  are  willing  to  give  liberty  to  others 
as  well  as  claim  it  for  themselves ; men  who 
think  not  merely  of  what  they  can  get  out  of  their 
country,  but  of  what  they  can  give  to  their 
country;  men  who,  upon  the  basis  of  plain,  prac- 
tical and  sensible  hard  work  in  the  ordinary  af- 
fairs of  life,  carry  ever  noble  idealism  and  a sin- 
cere capacity  for  self-devotion. — Elihu  Root. 


POINTS  OF  VIEW 

Once,  when  a prophet  in  the  palm  shade  basked, 
A traveler  chanced  at  noon  to  rest  his  mules. 

“What  sort  of  people  may  they  be,”  he  asked,  • 
“In  this  proud  city  on  the  plain  o’erspread?” 

“Well,  friend,  what  sort  of  people  whence  you 
came?” 

“What  sort?”  the  packman  scowled,  “Why, 
knaves  and  fools.” 

“You’ll  find  the  people  here  the  same,”  the  wise 
man  said. 

Another  stranger  in  the  dusk  drew  near. 

And,  pausing,  cried,  “What  sort  of  people  here 

In  your  bright  city  where  yon  towers  arise?” 
“Well,  friend,  what  sort  of  people  whence  you 
came  ?” 

“What  sort?”  the  pilgrim  smiled.  “Good,  true 
and  wise!” 

“You’ll  find  the  people  here  the  same,”  the  wise 
man  said. 

— The  Nautilus. 
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OUR  BUSINESS  CREED 

We  believe  the  basic  principle  on  which  a trade  paper  should  build  is  SERVICE — service  to  readers  and  service  to  advertisers,  in  a 
way  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  general  public. 

We  believe  in  the  application  of  the  TRUTH  to  the  editorial,  news  and  advertising  columns. 

We  believe  in  the  utmost  frankness  regarding  circulation. 

We  believe  the  highest  efficiency  can  be  secured  through  a CIRCULATION  OF  QUALITY  rather  than  of  quantity — that  character 
and  not  mere  numbers,  should  be  the  criterion  by  which  the  value  of  a publication  should  be  judged. 

We  do  not  publish  free  reading  notices  or  paid  "write  ups." 
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COFFEE  RESEARCH  MEANS  COEFEE  PREPAREDNESS 

It  begins  to  look  as  if  there  will  be  no  coffee  propaganda  until  Brazil  agrees  to  loosen 
her  purse  strings.  According  to  the  best  information  obtainable  there  are  no  less  than 
three  propositions  running  neck  and  neck  in  the  Sao  Paulo  Sweepstakes,  each  equally  con- 
fident of  being  declared  the  winner.  Then  there  are  several  dark  horses.  Merit,  Pull  and 
Politics  are  playing  their  accustomed  parts;  all  three  engaged  in  the  usual  undignified 
scramble  for  the  money.  It’s  too  bad  that  all  the  propositions  l)efore  the  Brazilian  legis- 
lators cannot  be  judged  solely  on  their  merits  and  pull  and  politics  be  entirely  eliminated. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  reassuring  to  learn  that  the  interest  most  vitally  concerned  in  the  pro- 
paganda idea,  the  National  Coffee  Roasters’  Association,  plans  to  initiate  some  real  coffee 
research  while  it  waits.  It  almost  seems  as  if  the  Association’s  Good  Fairy  was  determined 
to  save  it  from  itself  by  compelling  it  to  do  the  logical  thing  first.  We  can’t  conceive  of 
anything  more  unfortunate  than  that  the  Association  be  given  a large  sum  of  money  to 
spend  for  advertising  coffee  before  it  has  eixamined  into  the  whole  coffee  question  with 
a degree  of  thoroughness  that  will  forever  silence  unfair  criticism.  In  1914  we  urged  a 
year’s  preparation  before  launching  National  Coffee  Week  and  pointed  out  that  unless  there 
was  real  coffee  preparedness,  failure  would  surely  follow.  Twice  the  experiment  was  tried 
before  the  lesson  was  learned.  To-day  the  coffee  trade  is  in  even  greater  need  of  prepar- 
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edness.  More  than  ever  before  does  it  need  to  get  an  intelligent  grasp  on  the  facts  in 
the  coffee  case.  And,  as  we  have  before  pointed  out,  not  once,  but  many  times,  until  these 
facts  are  in  their  right  order  there  can  be  no  truths  worth  the  publishing.  It  won’t  do 
any  harm  if  the  publicity  campaign  has  to  wait  for  another  year  or  two.  More  haste  in 
the  right  direction,  less  speed  in  the  going — that’s  what  is  needed. 


WANTED:  THE  WHOLE  TRUTH  ABOUT  COFEEE 

Dr.  Robison’s  letter,  printed  in  our  Eebruary  issue,  invites  further  editorial  comment, 
although,  in  the  main,  a criticism  of  this  letter  is  a re-emphasis  of  what  was  stated  edi- 
torially in  the  January  issue. 

The  statement  that  the  interests  of  coffee  roasters  lie  among  the  masses  and  not  among 
caffeine  sensitives  is  one  more  instance  of  that  American  attitude  which  progressive  peo- 
ple are  trying  to  get  away  from.  Is  it  first  class  business  policy  to  disregard  utterly  a 
group  of  people  who  might  become  good  customers?  If  people  do  not  like  what  we  offer 
then  is  it  not  better  to  endeavor  to  discover  what  is  compatible  with  their  taste  and  sup- 
ply the  need  ? The  business  man’s  duty  is  as  much  to  supply  what  people  desire  as  it  is 
to  try  to  convince  them  that  what  he  has  is  desiral)le.  If  current  newspaper  comment 
is  reliable,  one  of  America’s  most  pig-headed  mistakes  in  the  matter  of  foreign  trade  has 
consisted  in  disregarding  the  demands  of  the  people  it  wanted  for  customers. 

Dr.  Robison’s  letter  infers  that  the  ‘"sensitives”  he  chooses  to  disregard  comprise  a 
negligible  proportion  of  the  population.  But  does  he  know  much  actually  about  the  num- 
bers involved?  It  may  be  much  larger  than  he  is  inclined  to  believe.  Moreover,  the  writer 
believes  it  probably  true  that  many  people  class  themselves  with  the  “sensitives”  who  do 
not  belong  there.  The  routine  of  a day’s  life  is  a pretty  complicated  thing,  and  when, 
in  the  course  of  it,  something  happens  to  disturb  our  feeling  of  well-being,  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  coffee  is  to  blame  in  anything  like  all  the  cases  in  which  it  is  singled 
out  as  the  culprit.  A cup  of  coffee  and  a headache  or  diarrhoea  may  be  coupled  up  much 
too  often.  Moreover,  if  an  article  of  diet  is  under  suspicion,  there  are  those  who  are 
going  to  take  no  chances  and  coffee  is  banned  completely;  others  prefer  to  reduce  the 
chances,  with  the  result  that  they  drink  far  less  coffee  than  they  would  like  and  possibly 
(or  probably,  who  knows?)  far  less  than  is  perfectly  harmless.  It  may  easily  be  that  the 
latter  group  is  a very  large  one. 

What  ought  to  be  done  is  perfectly  obvious ; the  accomplishment  may  be  difficult.  The 
psychological  action  of  coffee  needs  to  be  known  with  considerable  certainty  and  the  prob- 
lem should  be  tackled  frankly.  In  the  writer’s  opinion  the  solution  is  more  likely  to  increase 
the  use  of  coffee  than  to  diminish  it,  and  if  it  led  to  the  recognition  that  a caffeine-free  cof- 
fee, and  therefore  a more  expensive  coffee,  was  necessary  for  a certain  class  of  people 
where  would  be  the  harm?  The  coffee  business  would  not  be  the  first  that  had  to  un- 
dergo some  slight  readjustment,  and  it  would  certainly  be  to  the  credit  of  the  men  of  the 
business  itself  if  they  shared  in  it  instead  of  opposed  it.  To  fight  caffeine-free  coffee  blindly 
as  is  being  done  is  ridiculous.  If  the  truth  were  known,  it  would  be  possible  to  stop  the 
opponents  of  coffee  from  preying  upon  a business  which  cannot  defend  itself  because  it 
knows  nothing  about  itself. 

Dr.  Robison’s  analogy  between  xanthine  and  caffeine  is  superficial,  as  most  analogies 
are.  Of  course  no  one,  except  the  extremely  rare,  gouty  patient,  and  possibly  a few  other 
diseased  individuals,  reject  meat  because  of  the  presence  of  a xanthine  base.  It  is  not  main- 
tained that  xanthine  as  it  occurs  in  our  foods  is  a hazard  to  health.  But  it  is  not  because 
the  xanthine  is  bound  up  that  it  exerts  an  action  different  from  that  which  free  xanthine 
exerts.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  xanthine  base  present  in  common  foods  is,  for  the  most 
part  by  far,  free,  but  in  such  articles  as  sweetbreads  and  liver  it  does  occur  combined  in 
what  are  known  chemically  as  nucleoproteins.  Now  there  is  absolutely  no  evidence  to  in- 
dicate that  the  action  of  xanthine  when  ingested  is  different,  whether  it  is  free  or  combined. 
The  reason,  then,  that  the  xanthine  base  of  our  common  foods  is  so  different  lies  rather 
in  its  slight  physiological  action  rather  than  in  the  way  in  which  it  occurs — i.  e.,  whether  it 
is  free  or  combined. 
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When  Dr.  Robison  reasons  by  anology  in  the  case  of  caffeine  the  conclusion  is  worth- 
less. In  the  first  place,  as  just  explained,  his  assumption  that  xanthine  is  combined  in 
foods  is  wrong  for  the  most  part,  and  in  the  second  place  there  is  no  evidence  to  show 
that  caffeine  as  it  occurs  in  coffee  (“balanced,”  as  Dr.  Robison  calls  it)  exerts  a different 
action  than  that  exerted  by  free  caffeine. 

Dr.  Robison  insists  upon  classifying  coffee  with  food  substances.  Thinking  it  not  worth 
while  to  present  the  status  of  coffee  in  this  regard  in  detail,  let  it  suffice  to  suggest  that 
anyone  holding  Dr.  Robison’s  view  try  to  replace  his  potatoes  or  meal  with  coffee  for  a 
while.  It  is  a property  of  foodstuffs  that  they  are  to  a great  extent  replaceable  in  this 
fashion,  and  if  coffee  is  a food  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  far  it  can  replace 
other  foods  as  suggested.  Try  it  yourself,  Dr.  Robison. — R.  L.  S. 


TEA  JOURNEY  FOR  MR.  MITCHELL 


He  Will  Visit  the  Producing  Countries  and  Make  a 
Full  Report  After  Eight  Months 

[from  a staff  correspondent] 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  26,  1917. 

IT  became  known  to-day  that  George  F.  Mitchell, 
United  States  Supervising  Tea  Examiner,  will 
leave  this  country  on  April  5 for  an  eight  months’ 
trip  to  various  tea-producing  countries,  to  make- 
some  special  studies  for  the  Government. 

Mr.  Mitchell  has  been  authorized  by  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Andrew  J.  Peters  to 


George  F.  Mitchell 


proceed  to  the  tea-producing  countries,  including 
Japan,  Formosa,  China,  Java,  Ceylon  and  India, 
to  investigate  and  study  the  conditions  of  grow- 
ing, curing  and  marketing  teas  in  these  countries. 

He  has  been  directed  to  make  a special  study 
of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  between  the 
teas  of  the  same  kind  but  of  different  districts  or 
makes,  so  as  to  instruct  the  tea  examiners  at  the 
various  ports  just  how  to  proceed  in  comparing 
certain  teas  with  the  standards,  both  as  to  purity 
and  quality.  A careful  investigation  is  also  to 


be  made  of  the  art  of  coloring  and  facing  teas. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Mitchell  has  been  apthorized 
to  purchase  and  ship  to  the  Treasury  Department 
“type”  samples  of  teas,  so  that  the  United  States 
Tea  Examiners  can  have  them  for  review  and 
study,  and  can  retain  them  for  reference. 

Mr.  Mitchell  has  also  been  authorized,  when 
necessary,  to  employ  an  interpreter  to  aid  him  in 
his  work.  If  it  is  practicable  to  return  via  the 
Suez  Canal  he  has  been  authorized  to  stop  in 
London  to  study  the  tea  market  conditions  there, 
as  well  as  the  English  methods  regulating  the  im- 
portation of  teas  into  that  country.  He  has  been 
instructed,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  trip,  to  submit 
a full  report  of  his  investigations.  Mr.  Mitchell 
expects  to  sail  on  the  Government  transport 
Thomas  from  San  Francisco  on  April  5. 

Lamm. 


MAINLY  ABOUT  PEOPLE 

News  About  Men  in  the  Trade  at  Work  and 
at  Play 

H.  LACHLAN,  tea  buyer  for  Jardine,  Mathe- 
son  & Co.  at  Taipeh,  Formosa,  reached  this 
country  on  February  5 for  his  annual  visit  to  the 
States.  He  will  make  a cross-country  trip  calling 
on  the  trade,  and  plans  to  return  to  Formosa 
about  March  15. 

EDMUNDO  MONTEALEGRE,  of  Monte- 
alegre  & Bonilla,  coffee  growers  and  exporters, 
with  offices  at  New  York  and  San  Jose,  Costa 
Rica,  reached  the  United  States  from  San  Jose 
on  February  25,  expecting  to  remain  in  this 
country  about  two  months.  Mr.  Montealegre 
states  that  the  coffee  planters  in  Costa  Rica  are 
prospering,  and  that  the  recent  political  disturb- 
ance in  that  country  is  of  no  great  moment.  Mr. 
Montealegre  is  in  charge  of  his  firm’s  plantations, 
making  a brief  visit  to  New  York  each  year.  He 
reports  an  increasing  demand  for  Costa  Rica 
coffee  in  the  United  States. 


MISCELLANEOUS  TRADE  NEWS 


^ A Department  Covering  the  Activities  and  Developments  of  the  Man- 
ufacturing Tea,  Coffee,  Spice  and  Fine  Grocery  Interests  and  the  Supply  Trades 


HIGH  HONORS  FOR  FRED  MASON 


He  is  Elevated  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Shredded 
Wheat  Co.  in  Recognition  of  Signal  Services 
Rendered 


A T the  annual  meeting  of  the  Shredded  Wheat 
Company,  held  at  Niagara  Falls  in  February, 
officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year 
and  resulted  in  pleasing  promotions.  The  retir- 
ing president,  Andrew 
J.  Porter,  became  chair- 
man of  the  board  of 
directors,  and  Fred 
Mason,  formerly  vice- 
president  and  general 
manager,  succeeded  to 
the  presidency.  Frank 
L.  Monin  was  made 
treasurer ; R.  Warren 
Ogden,  secretary;  Ho- 
ratio G.  Flint  became 
general  manager,  and 
Truman  A.  De  Weese 
Fred  Mason,  President  continues  as  manager 

of  advertising.  Way- 
land  C.  Marlow  was  made  general  superintendent, 
R.  F.  Meek  manager  of  purchasing  department, 
and  Eugene  Girard  manager  of  the  welfare  de- 
partment. Reference  was  made  in  the  reports  to 
the  far-reaching  and  comprehensive  work  for  the 
advancement  of  the  organization,  planned  for  the 
year  1917,  including  newspaper  and  magazine  ad- 
vertising and  sampling. 

The  elevation  of  Fred  Mason  to  the  office  of 
president  was  looked  upon  as  particularly  fitting, 
because  of  the  signal  service  he  has  rendered  the 
company  since  he  has  been  identified  with  it.  Not 
only  his  many  friends  and  well  wishers  in  the 
company  and  in  Niagara  Falls,  but  also  his  life- 
long grocer  friends  throughout  the  United  States, 
will  rejoice  in  the  honor  being  done  him.  The 
employees  of  the  company  gave  him  a reception 
after  his  election,  which  was  attended  by  2,600 
fellow  workers  and  citizens  of  Niagara  Falls. 


SOLVING  FREIGHT  CONGESTION 


Auto  Truck  Supplants  Railroad  in  Transporting  Ur- 
gently Needed  Shipment  of  Tea  Tins  from  Balti- 
more to  the  S.  S.  Pierce  Co.  in  Boston 


*^HE  S.  S.  Pierce  Company,  wholesale  and 
* retail  grocer,  Boston,  recently  adopted  a 
novel  and  enterprising  method  for  meeting  the 
freight  embargo  that  has  been  in  effect  on  many 
of  the  Eastern  railroads  of  late. 

This  firm  was  in  urgent  need  of  a shipment  of 
tea  tins,  which  it  had  ordered  from  the  Tin 
Decorating  Company,  of  Baltimore.  The  order 
was  ready  for  shipment,  but  the  railroads  would 
not  accept  the  tins,  and  it  was  deemed  inadvis- 
able to  send  them  by  steamer.  Quick  action  was 
necessary,  and.  the  S.  S.  Pierce  Company  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  having  them  sent  by  auto- 
'truck.  It  so  happened  that  an  order  had  been 


The  Car  That  Solved  a Tea  Pack?:r’s  Freight 
Congestion  Problem 


placed  by  this  firm  with  the  Autocar  Company, 
of  Philadelphia,  for  six  trucks,  and  it  was  ar- 
ranged with  the  Autocar  Company  to  have  one 
of  the  trucks  delivered  to  the  Pierce  Company 
by  way  of  Baltimore,  where  it  would  be  loaded 
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at  the  Tin  Decorating  Company  with  2 tons  of 
tea  tins. 

The  tins  were  loaded  (jm  the  tnoriiing  of  Feh- 
niary  24,  and  the  car  left  Baltimore  for  Boston 
at  12  o’clock  on  that  day.  The  run  was  made  in 
two  days,  the  car  traveling  in  daylight  only,  the 
actual  running  time  being  37^  hours,  despite  the 
fact  that  a portion  of  the  run  was  made  over 
heavy  roads. 

If  freight  congestion  continues  it  is  likely  that 
many  other  houses  in  this  field  will  use  auto- 
trucks to  transport  urgently-needed  merchandise 
over  long  distances. 


INDIA-CEYLON  TEA  EMBARGO? 

A cable  received  March  6,  by  Carter,  Macy  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  from  their  Colombo  office, 
stating  that  shipments  of  India  and  Ceylon  teas 
were  to  be  restricted  to  Great  Britain  was  con- 
strued by  them  to  mean  that  an  embargo  had 
been  placed  on  shipments  of  these  two  teas  to 
the  United  States.  Other  factors  in  the  New 
York  tea  trade  were  inclined  to  question  the  em- 
bargo interpretation  in  the  absence  of  any  of- 
ficial confirmation.  Irwin-Harrisons  & Cross- 
field, Inc.,  received  a similar  cable  from  their 
London  office,  and  they  interpreted  it  to  mean  that 
shipments  to  the  London  market  were  being  re- 
stricted. 

Whittall  & Co.  said  an  embargo  was  unlikely 
because  there  was  no  shortage  of  tea  in  the  East, 
and  there  was  no  reason  why  the  British  should 
decline  to  sell  neutral  countries.  The  Anglo- 
American  Direct  Tea  Trading  Company  was  of 
the  opinion  that  the  embargo  talk  was  for  specu- 
lative purposes.  John  C.  Wirtz,  of  Carter,  Macy 
& Co.,  Inc.,  argued  that  their  interpretation  was 
a correct  one,  because  a Shanghai  cable  stating 
that  Colombo  shipments  were  being  delayed  by 
reason  of  the  Government’s  commandeering 
much  of  the  available  freight  space,  seemed  to 
confirm  it. 


GOVERNMENT  CONTROL  IN  ITALY 
Government  control  of  the  consumption  of 
sugar  in  Italy  has  been  ordered  in  a decree  issued 
by  the  authorities,  under  which  a commission  is 
created  at  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  to  regulate 
the  consumption  of  sugar  and  another  commis- 
sion is  to  be  appointed  at  all  factories,  refineries, 
etc.,  which  produce  sugar.  The  manufacture  of 
any  products  containing  sugar  is  forbidden  unless 
a special  license,  for  which  a tax  has  to  be  paid, 
has  been  obtained. 


SALIENT  TRADE  NOTES 

The  Associated  Food  importers  is  the  name  of 
a new  St.  l^ouis  concern  which  has  just  been  in- 
corporated by  Frank  M.  McLaughlin,  C.  B.  Tyrell 
and  Frank  A.  Davis,  to  do  a jobbing  business  in 
coffees,  teas  and  spices. 

A Burns  roaster  has  been  added  by  Arbuckle 
Bros,  to  the  equipment  of  their  Kansas  City  plant. 

Arnold  & Aborn,  New  York,  have  purchased  the 
1)rands,  blends,  good  will,  name,  etc.,  of  the  old- 
established  business  of  E.  P.  Hornick. 

The  New  York  plant  of  Francis  H.  Leggett  & 
Co.  is  to  have  another  Burns  granulating  outfit. 

The  Cabot  Coffee  & Spice  Co.,  Pittsburg,  has 
filed  a certificate  announcing  the  surrender  of  its 
charter. 

Shelled  peanuts  are  soon  to  be  roasted  by  the 
Oswego  Candy  Works  which  has  installed  a 
Burns  roaster. 

Capitalized  at  $50,000,  the  Olson  Coffee  Com- 
pany has  been  incorporated  by  C.  E.  Olson  and 
H.  O.  Wulff,  to  do  a wholesale  and  jobbing  busi- 
ness in  coffee,  tea,  spices,  etc.,  at  Omaha. 

Two  Tiptop  cooler  boxes  are  to  be  added  by 
the  Hershey  Chocolate  Company  to  their  cooling 
equipment,  making  a total  of  more  than  thirty 
of  these  coolers  in  the  big  establishment. 

Gaston,  Williams  & Wigmore  are  to  move  into 
larger  temporary  quarters  in  the  Equitable  Build- 
ing about  May  i.  The  concern’s  affairs  will  be 
transferred  early  in  1819  to  the  six-story  building 
which  will  be  constructed  at  35-39  Broadway,  on 
property  just  acquired  by  the  company. 

A Burns  roasting  outfit  has  been  ordered  by  the 
Nortropic  Cabarrus  Company,  Inc.,  dealers  in 
Guatemala  coffee,  for  use  in  their  new  plant  in 
New  Orleans. 

The  North  Jersey  Sales  Corporation  has  been 
incorporated,  with  a capital  of  $100,000,  to  manu- 
facture chocolates  and  cocoa  products  at  814 
Essex  Building,  Newark,  N.  J. 

C.  Papadopulos  makes  a specialty  of  coffees  for 
the  Greek  and  Turkish  trade  at  310  East  Thirty- 
second  street.  New  York.  He  is  adding  a Chal- 
lenge” pulverizer  to  his  equipment. 

A model  food  plant  in  the  shape  of  a white 
enameled  kitchen  has  been  completed  by  the 
makers  of  Jifly-Jell  in  the  midst  of  the  famous 
Waukesha  Springs,  Ind.  The  entire  building  is 
devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  the  gelatine  des- 
sert, and  Otis  E.  Glidden,  an  expert,  directs  op- 
erations. 

Constructed  of  granite  and  limestone,  the  new 
“Salada”  tea  building,  situated  at  the  corner  of 
Stuart  and  Berkeley  streets,  Boston,  will  be  the 
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FOR  JAVA  TEAS  OF  DIREO  IMPORT 

WRITE  TO 

ROWLEY  DAVIES  & CO.,  LTD. 

BATAVIA,  JAVA 

OR  FENCHURCH  HOUSE, 

5,  FENCHURCH  STREET,  LONDON,  E.  C. 


IRWIN-HARRISONS  & CROSFIELD,  Inc. 

Importers  and  Jobbers  of  Teas 

PHILADELPHIA  NEW  YORK  BOSTON  CHICAGO 

50  So.  Front  St.  96  Wall  St.  27  India  St.  425  W.  Ontario  St. 

London  Colombo  Calcutta  Batavia  Shanghai  Hankow  Foochow 

Shidzuoka  Daitotei 


EPPENS,  SMITH  COMPANY 

Importers  and  Jobbers 

COFFEES  and  TEAS 


267-269-271  Washington  St.,  103-105-107  Warren  St., 
124  Front  St.,  NEW  YORK 
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SUMATRA  COFFEE 


FOR  HIGH  GRADE  BLENDS 


We  are  offering  some  choice  lots.  Ask  for  Samples 
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largest  building  in  the  world  devoted  entirely  to 
Ceylon  and  India  teas. 

Operating  under  the  firm  name  of  Victoria  Cof- 
fee Roasters,  a new  concern  has  started  business 
at  302  Broadway,  Monticello,  N.  Y.,  where  they 
will  install  a Burns  outfit  and  do  their  own  roast- 
ing where  customers  can  watch  the  process. 

M.  J.  Thompson,  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  has  succeeded 
A.  V.  Clark,  traveling  for  the  Cheek-Neal  Coffee 
Company  in  the  Mobile  territory.  Mr.  Thompson 
has  come  to  the  Cheek-Neal  Company  highly  rec- 
ommended, for  he  is  a well-known  and  experi- 
enced salesman. 

A coffee  roasting  plant  is  to  be  operated  by  the 
San-L-Baker  Corporation,  Inc.,  at  1301  Dauphine 
street.  New  Orleans,  where  the  equipment  will  in- 
clude four  Burns  roasters  with  new  flexible-arm 
cooling  system  and  a complete  granulating  outfit. 

An  increase  in  capital  from  $65,000  to  $125,000 
has  been  made  by  the  William  McMurray  Com- 
pany, wholesale  coffee  and  spice  dealers,  248-252 
East  Fourth  Street,  St.  Paul.  The  company  is 
now  in  a new  plant  and  has  increased  its  capital 
to  take  care  of  increasing  business. 

The  Ennis-Hanly-Blackburn  Company  is  to  add 
a No.  14  Jubilee  and  two  No.  i Burns  roasters  to 
its  Kansas  City  plant  on  Delaware  street. 

The  Cauchois  Coffee  Company,  New  York,  is 
preparing  to  move  into  its  new  quarters  on  Thirty- 
sixth  street  about  the  first  of  April. 

The  Universal  Coffee  Importing  Company, 
which  was  formed  by  A.  J.  Minkus  and  Joseph 
Katz,  located  at  23  North  Franklin  street,  Chi- 
cago, will  install  a Burns  mill  in  its  grinding  de- 
partment. 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  modern  macaroni 
and  paste  products  factories  west  of  the  Missouri 
River,  will  shortly  be  operating  in  Portland,  Ore., 
where  the  Portland  Macaroni  Company  has  lo- 
cated at  Columbia  Boulevard  and  Argyle  street. 

The  Massachusetts  Chocolate  Company  contem- 
plates establishing  a factory  at  Burlington,  Vt., 
for  the  manufacture  of  milk  chocolate  coatings. 
The  firm’s  headquarters  are  at  Boston,  where 
F.  H.  Roberts,  of  Boston,  has  his  oflfice.  Mr. 
Roberts  is  president  and  John  Walker  managing 
director. 

Some  experiments  which  necessitate  the  roast- 
ing of  small  lots  of  coffee  are  being  made  by  the 
Mellon  Institute  of  Industrial  Research,  Pittsburg 
University.  They  have  selected  a Burns  sample 
roasting  outfit  for  this  purpose,  and  it  will  be  in- 
stalled in  their  laboratory. 

Coastwise  steamship  companies  have  given  no- 
tice that  there  is  an  embargo  against  shipments  of 
rice  for  New  York  and  other  North  Atlantic  ports 


from  Galveston,  due  to  increased  demands 
through  the  accumulation  of  shipments  until  the 
steamship  lines  have  been  forced  to  refuse  further 
consignments. 

Joseph  Strong  & Co.,  Terre  Haute,  have  ar- 
ranged for  the  installation  of  a Challenge  pulver- 
izer to  take  care  of  an  increasing  demand  for 
finely  ground  and  pulverized  coffee. 

The  wholesale  grocery  firm  of  Sprague,  Warner 
& Co.,  Chicago,  have  adopted  a novel  plan  for  the 
protection  of  the  families  of  their  employees,  con- 
sisting of  life  insurance  for  all  who  have  been  in 
their  employ  for  five  or  more  years,  the  amount 
of  the  policy  ranging  from  $500  up  to  $2,000.  The 
firm  already  has  a pension  fund  in  successful 
operation  for  the  past  three  years. 

A Burns  cocoa  roaster  has  been  ordered,  and 
will  be  installed  by  the  Croft  & Allen  Company,  in 
its  plant  at  Thirty-second  and  Market  streets, 
Philadelphia.  This  is  the  second  machine  of  this 
type  used  for  cocoa  roasting  by  this  Philadelphia 
concern. 

It  was  decided  by  the  executive  board  of  the 
National  Retail  Grocers’  Association,  at  its  recent 
Chicago  session,  that  the  next  annual  convention 
of  the  association  shall  be  held  at  Toledo,  Ohio, 
during  the  week  of  May  21,  1917. 

Additions  to  their  peanut  butter  plant  are  being 
made  by  Armour  & Co.,  Chicago,  and  two  Burns 
roasters,  duplicates  of  the  pair  installed  last  De- 
cember, will  be  put  into  service  in  the  near  future. 

The  Jewel  Tea  Company  is  contemplating  the 
installation  of  a six-cylinder  coffee  roaster,  with 
other  plans  that  call  for  75,000  feet  of  space  in 
its  Oakland,  Cal.,  plant.  All  tea  supplies  for  the 
company’s  Coast  trade  will,  at  an  early  date,  be 
brought  direct  to  Oakland  from  China  and  Japan, 
and  there  packed  for  shipment.  New  offices  will 
be  opened  at  Fresno,  Stockton  and  San  Jose. 

William  R.  Pope,  who  was  formerly  with  the 
American  Nut  Company,  will  start  business  under 
his  own  name  at  828  South  Fifty-seventh  street, 
Philadelphia,  where  he  will  roast  shelled  peanuts 
in  two  Burns  roasters. 

The  Great  Atlantic  & Pacific  Tea  Company  re- 
ports gross  sales  for  eleven  months,  ending  Janu- 
ary 27,  amounting  to  $66,622,066,  as  compared  with 
$39,913,621  for  the  preceding  corresponding 
period,  an  increase  of  $26,708,445,  or  67  per  cent. 

Anthony  A.  Sayia  announces  that  he  has  taken 
over  the  New  York  spice  brokerage  business  of 
H.  P.  Herrfeldt  & Co.  The  business  will  be  con- 
tinued under  the  same  name  by  Mr.  Sayia,  who 
has  been  associated  with  the  late  Mr.  Herrfeldt 
for  the  past  ten  years. 
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Since  1860 
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THE  MARKETS  OF  THE  WORLD 

Latest  News  Letters  from  Staff  and  Special 
Correspondents  in  the  Countries  of  Pro- 
duction and  the  Leading  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Trade  Centers 


OUR  LONDON  LETTER 


The  Latest  News  from  Mincing  Lane  and  the 
Continental  Trades  Centers 

Ciffice  of  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal, 
34  Cranbourn  Street,  London,  W.  C. 

London,  Feb.  14,  1917. 

*^HE  tea  position  has  been  for  some  time  the 
^ subject  of  increasing  interest.  The  upward 
swing  in  prices  has  so  far  shown  no  sign  of  being 
checked.  Keen  competition  was  witnessed  last 
week,  with  a further  considerable  advance  in 
prices  for  the  common  to  good  medium  grades, 
although  the  finer  grades  of  India  tea  were  some- 
what irregular,  with  no  notable  alteration. 

The  current  price  of  India  fair  to  common 
Pekoe  Souchong  is  now  well  over  25  cents  per 
pound,  with  practically  nothing  obtainable  under 
27  cents,  and  this  week  firmness  has  become  ac- 
centuated. According  to  Calcutta  cable  advices 
the  auctions  there  were  to  be  suspended  on  ac- 
count of  exchange  difficulties,  yet  it  is  reported 
that  another  sale  would  take  place  this  week. 
Sales  in  the  meantime  have  been  made  privately. 
The  shipments  from  Calcutta  to  this  side  have 
made  fair  progress,  the  total  advised  for  the  first 
half  of  January  being  over  7,500,000  pounds,  which 
is  well  in  excess  of  last  year.  The  total  for  the 
season,  however,  shows  a deficit  of  about  23,500,- 
000  pounds  against  the  previous  season. 

A temporary  agreement  has  now  been  concluded 
between  the.  Indian  tea  shippers  and  the  shipping 
lines  on  the  question  of  freights,  which  has  been 
under  consideration  for  some  weeks  past.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  by  virtue  of  a five  years’  con- 
tract, which  expires  at  the  end  of  September,  the 
Indian  merchants  have  been  getting  their  tea 
brought  to  this  country  during  the  war  for  a 
freight  of  only  $11.84  a ton  measurement,  whereas 
the  Ceylon  merchants,  who  had  no  contract,  have 
been  paying  the  current  market  rate  until  this  rose 
to  $61.25.  At  this  level  the  Ceylon  rate  is,  by  ar- 


rangement between  the  owners  and  merchants,  to 
remain  until  the  end  of  June.  In  view  of  the 
completely  altered  conditions,  the  shipping  lines 
recently  asked  the  Indian  merchants  to  agree  to 
an  increase  of  $12.50  a ton;  the  merchants 
countered  by  offering  instead  an  additional  $6,85 
a ton,  making  the  freight  $18.72;  and  the  shipping 
companies  have  accepted  the  proposal. 

I learn  that  an  agreement  has  now  been  reached 
between  the  War  Office  and  the  tea  trade  respect- 
ing the  supply  of  tea  for  the  forces.  The  present 
arrangement  provides  that  all  the  companies  shall 
tender  by  the  end  of  this  week,  at  rates  which  it 
has  been  agreed,  shall  be  much  below  those  now. 
ruling  in  London.  To  some  extent  lower  rates 
are  justified  for  delivery  in  Calcutta,  since  the 
Government  will  pay  in  rupees,  which  will  be  im- 
mediately available  for  the  expenditure  of  the 
companies.  Also,  the  latter  would  have  no  con- 
cern with  the  difficult  question  of  freight. 

The  published  customs  statistics  indicate  that 
the  requirements  of  the  Government  of  all  kinds 
of  tea  for  the  forces  abroad  and  merchant  ships 
represent  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption 
about  one-sixth  of  the  total  imports  of  Indian  and 
Ceylon  tea  into  this  country.  These  figures  show 
that  during  the  whole  of  last  year  there  were 
withdrawn  from  bonded  warehouses  in  this 
country,  free  of  duty,  for  the  use  of  the  army 
and  navy  abroad  and  for  merchant  ships,  31,290,- 
oco  pounds  of  tea.  whereas  the  total  imports  of 
Indian  tea  into  this  country  last  year  amounted 
to  214,600.000  pounds,  and  of  Ceylon  tea  109,600,- 
oco  pounds. 

Increa.sed  Demand  for  Coffee 

Something  of  an  increased  demand  for  coffee 
appears  to  have  set  in,  and  recent  movements  at 
auctions  have  been  active,  with  a rise  in  quota- 
tions. Fair  supplies  were  offered  and  easily  sold. 
It  is  held  that  the  upward  movement  is  caused 
chiefly  by  the  falling  off  in  supplies  of  the  better 
qualities,  due  to  the  increasing  scarcity  of  tonnage 
and  the  heavy  incidence  of  freights  and  insurance. 

Cocoa  is  in  larger  supply  and  demand  is  good, 
again  at  higher  quotations.  People  in  this  country 
appear  to  be  trying  first  one  beverage  and  then 
anoflier,  with  a view  to  finding  out  which  is  the 
cheapest,  hut  the  return  to  tea  is  generally  as- 
sured. Cocoa,  of  course,  naturally  sells  better  in 
winter,  its  big  advertising  line  always  referring 
to  its  grateful  and  comforting  nature  on  a cold 
evening  or  morning.  Thomas  Reece. 


DISTINCTIVE  CHINAWARE  for  PREMIUM  PURPOSES 

At  Reasonable  Prices 

Long  experience  enables  us  to  give  you  real  service 
THE  LIMOGES  CHINA  CO.,  W.  I.  Gabrls,  Pres.  SEBRING,  OHIO 
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Coffee 


The  ‘‘Bone-Dry”  Amendment  is  the  biggest  boost 
yet  for  coffee.  This  Amendment  gives  “Dry”  states 
the  right  to  exclude  all  liquor  advertising  from  their 
Bo7ie-Dry  mails.  This  means  that  newspapers  and  magazines 
boosts  published  in  “wet”  states  and  circulating  through 
Coffee  ‘‘dry”  states,  will  have  to  eliminate  all  liquor 

^ advertising,  if  any  one  of  those  “dry”  states  says  so. 

This  is  another  boost  for  coffee,  for  liquor’s  loss  is 
coffee’s  gain.  National  Prohibition  is  coming.  Big 
business  is  ahead.  Are  you  prepared.^ 

Our  coffees  are  right.  Our  prices  are  right.  Our 
direct-from-Santos  service  is  nowhere  excelled.  Try 
us  out.  Write  for  samples  and  prices. 


J.  Aron  & Company,  Inc. 

IMPORTERS  COFFEE  EXPORTERS 

New  York  New  Orleans  Santos,  Brazil 

Chicago 


Powdered  Coffee 


THE  COLES  MILLS  grind  quickly,  and  grind  exceeding  fine; 
and  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  finer  the  grind,  the  better 
the  coffee  and  greater  the  yield,  there’s  a natural  and  largely  growing 
demand  for  POWDERED  COFFEE — the  Greek  and  Turkish 
fashion. 

For  this  particular  grinding  we  confidently  recommend  MILL  No. 
22.  It’s  as  quick  as  a flash,  and  turns  out  the  powdered,  flour-like 
product  with  absolute  precision.  Back  of  every  mill  is  a lifetime 
of  persistent  effort — and  an  iron  will,  insisting  at  every  point  upon 

PERFECTION. 

If  you’ll  write  us,  telling  of  your  needs,  we’ll  gladly  give  you  a good 
deal  of  positive,  useful  information. 


Coles  Manufacturing  Company 

23d  and  Turner  Streets  Philadelphia 
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CHICAGO  LETTER 

News  of  the  Trade  in  the  Windy  City  Gathered  by 
Our  Own  Correspondent 


Chicago^  March  2,  1917. 

1V4  EMBERS  of  the  local  coffee  trade  are  watch- 
ing  the  international  situation  with  a great 
deal  of  anxiety,  for  the  uncertainty  of  conditions 
is  exerting  a marked  influence  on  the  price.  The 
buying  demand  on  the  part  of  the  retailers  is 
reported  brisk,  as  stocks  are  low.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  there  is  little  coffee  in  Chicago  in  any- 
body’s hands.  Receipts  of  coffee  in  this  market 
have  been  gradually  easing  off  during  the  month, 
and  it  is  believed  by  buyers  that  the  crop  is  about 
all  in.  The  present  market  is  firm,  but  as  the 
buyer  for  one  of  the  large  wholesale  grocers  here 
puts  it,  the  echo  of  peace  and  war  rumors  keeps  it 
trembling  all  the  time. 

The  traffic  situation,  which  has  been  exceed- 
ingly bad  during  the  past  month  on  account  of  the 
railroad  embargoes,  has  had  a bullish  tendency  on 
the  coffee  market,  and  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
factors  in  keeping  the  present  price  where  it  is. 
The  general  rise  of  all  foodstuffs  has  also  exerted 
a strong  bullish  influence  on  coffee,  by  attraction, 
it  might  be  said. 

Local  Association  Bi-Weekly  Meetings 

The  local  association  of  coffee  men  is  now  meet- 
ing every  second  and  fourth  Thursday  of  the 
month  at  the  Hotel  Sherman.  About  fifteen  or 
twenty  are  attending  at  luncheons  which  are  held, 
usually,  in  the  College  Inn,  the  famous  restaurant 
in  the  basement  of  the  hotel.  At  the  last  meeting 
some  interesting  topics  were  discussed.  There 
is  no  set  programme,  and  all  talk  is  informal. 

George  W.  Toms,  secretary  of  the  National 
Coffee  Roasters’  Association,  who  recently  trans- 
ferred his  office  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  is 
making  his  headquarters  at  the  Alexandria  Hotel. 
Frank  R.  Seelye,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  Sher- 
man Bros.  & Co.,  who  is  president  of  the  National 
Coffee  Roasters’  Association,  reports  all  commit- 
tees making  progress  on  the  tasks  assigned  to 
them,  but  would  not  go  into  details  at  this  time. 
Other  members  of  the  association  said  they  re- 


garded the  transfer  of  the  secretary’s  office  from 
New  York  to  Chicago  as  a good  thing  for  the 
trade,  and  for  the  secretary  also,  since  it  facilitates 
the  performance  of  his  duties. 

Tea  jMen  Puzzled  .at  Market’s  Dullness 

The  tea  market  shows  firmness,  but  the  demand 
is  lighter  than  it  should  be  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  On  this  point  all  of  the  tea  men  interviewed 
were  agreed.  In  Chicago  itself  the  demand  has 
been  very  good,  but  there  has  been  an  unexplained 
dullness  in  the  outside  trade.  Tea  men  are  at  a 
loss  to  explain  this  phase  of  the  market,  as  there 
is  no  particular  reason  why  the  buying  should  be 
liberal  in  the  city  and  slow  on  the  outside. 

Chicago  Trade  Notes 

Charles  H.  Pegg,  who  was  formerly  with  John 
C.  Siegfried  & Co.,  has  gone  with  W.  I.  Smith 

& Co.,  as  a member  of  the  sales  force. The 

Great  Atlantic  & Pacific  Tea  Company  has  leased 
large  space  in  the  Central  Manufacturing  District 
for  warehouse  purposes,  and  in  the  future  will 

make  Chicago  their  center  of  distribution. 

C.  Jevne  & Co.,  perhaps  the  oldest  fancy  grocery 
house  in  the  city,  has  discontinued  business. 
Otto  Ericson,  general  manager,  said  that  the 
reason -lay  in  the  increased  cost  of  foodstuffs 
bought  at  wholesale  and  from  the  manufacturer, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  increased  cost  in  rental, 
labor  and  other  items  necessary  to  the  transaction 

of  business. The  courts  here  have  upheld  the 

right  of  the  residents  of  any  section  of  the  city, 
by  a majority  vote,  to  prohibit  the  erection  of 
billboards  near  their  home.  Several  hundred  bill- 
boards, some  of  them  advertising  tea,  coffee  and 
spices,  will  have  to  come  down  as  a result  of  this 
decision.  G.  W.  W. 


THE  NEW  YORK  MARKETS 


Special  Market  Reviews  for  “The  Tea  and  Coffee 
Trade  Journal’’ 


New  York,  March  i,  1917. 
IV/IARKET  conditions  for  the  entire  month 
have  had  a depressing  effect  on  coffee.  On 
a number  of  occasions  coffee  houses  have  been 
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When  Is  The  Largest 
Consumption  of  Coffee? 

Experts  generally  agree  that  it  is  during  the 
colder  months  of  the  year,  although  the  summer 
months  are  large  consuming  periods. 

But  whether  winter  or  summer  is  the  larger 
seasonal  consuming  period,  all  agree  that  the 
best  time  is  when  the  aroma  is  in  the  air  and  the 
flavor  in  the  cup.  Then,  one  cup  is  an  invita- 
tion to  another. 

And  it’s  no  easy  proposition  to  give  the  con- 
sumer the  full  deliciousness  of  coffee.  It’s  a 
case  of  efficiency  all  along  the  line  from  selection 
of  bean  to  package  and  the  brewing. 


American  Can  Company 

Chicago  NEW  YORK  San  Francisco 

With  offices  in  the  largest  cities 


iiiiiiiiiiiiia 
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forced  to  unload  their  holdings,  causing  a break 
in  options.  The  prohibition  of  coffee  on  the  part 
of  the  British  Government  shuts  out  this  market. 
In  consequence  it  was  suggested  that  Brazil  might 
undertake  a further  valorization  of  coffee.  This, 
however,  was  not  thought  to  be  practical.  Heavy 
shipments  of  coffee  from  Brazil,  of  somewhat 
over  a million  bags,  afloat  for  this  country  at  the 
end  of  the  month,  preclude  the  possi1)ility  of  a 
shortage  and  further  unsettled  conditions.  The 
United  States  is  now  practically  the  only  outlet 
Brazil  has  for  her  coffee  crop,  and  unless  this 
crop  can  be  satisfactorily  cleared  up,  and  the 
markets  opened,  it  would  indicate  that  there 
might  be  trouble  ahead.  For,  as  it  is  generally 
figured,  the  next  crop  will  be  a very  large  one. 

Mild  Coffees  Are  at  a Standstill 

Mild  coffees  are  absolutely  at  a standstill.  The 
trade  in  general  is  only  interested  when  forced 
to  buy  and  expects  a concession  price  on  every 
purchase.  The  stock  of  Dutch  East  Indian  cof- 
fees in  warehouses  here  is  exceptionally  light. 
There  is  less  than  half  the  quantity  of  Padang 
that  there  was  a year  ago,  and  less  than  one-fifth 
the  stock  of  Palembang  and  private  growth  that 
there  was  a year  ago.  This  fact  is  apparently 
not  disturbing  coffee  roasters,  as  for  the  most 
part  they  have  switched  blends  containing  these 
coffees  to  some  other  combination.  It  is  a 
waiting  market  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and 
apparently  the  best  policy  for  some  little  time 
will  be  to  secure  requirements  and  watch  con- 
ditions. 

Active  Buying  of  India  and  Ceylon  Teas 

There  has  been  active  buying  of  India  and 
Ceylon  teas  by  jobbers  and  the  trade  in  general 
on  a speculative  basis.  Many  of  these  lines  have 
shown  the  holders  exceptional  profit.  The  market 
has  been  in  a more  or  less  excited  condition  dur- 
ing the  entire  month.  The  warehouse  stocks  are 


exceptionally  small,  and  estimated  as  a supply  for 
not  more  than  three  months.  This,  with  the  pos- 
sibility of  having  further  shipments  shut  off, 
has  caused  a heavy  advance  throughout  the  entire 
list.  No  further  shipments  can  be  expected  from 
London.  Recently  a further  advance  of  from 
3 to  4 cents  per  pound  has  taken  place  in  India. 
Congested  conditions  of  freights  are  causing  a 
very  slow  movement  of  teas  from  the  Pacific 
Coast,  further  hampering  the  market  here.  It  is 
difficult  to  predict  as  to  the  future,  but  it  is  prob- 
able that  we  will  have  much  higher  prices  than 
are  now  quoted. 

Unusual  Activity  in  the  Spice  Market 

There  has  been  an  unusual  amount  of  activity 
in  the  spice  market  throughout  the  entire-  list,  for 
fear  supplies  might  be  cut  off.  The  bulk  of  the 
arrivals  is  coming  via  the  Pacific  route,  and  a 
sharp  advance  has  taken  place  in  freight  and  war 
risk.  The  shipments  on  the  way  are  small,  and 
the  unsettled  conditions  indicate  higher  prices. 

Pepper. — Demand  steady,  spot  stocks  very  low, 
and  shipments  on  the  way  small.  Higher  prices 
can  safely  be  predicted.  Cloves. — Supplies  are 
scarce  and  all  arrivals  are  quickly  taken.  There 
will  probably  be  no  decline  in  prices.  Pimento. 
— The  market  is  much  firmer,  demand  is  increas- 
ing, and  it  is  thought  that  higher  prices  will 
prevail.  Cassias. — The  business  done  through- 
out the  month  has  been  large,  and  some  grades 
are  very  badly  needed.  Prices  will  probably  ad- 
vance. Gingers. — Stocks  here  are  light  and  can- 
not increase,  demand  is  better  and  prices  will 
rule  higher.  Mace. — Demand  is  steady  but  not 
excessive.  Stocks  have  been  heavily  reduced,  as 
supplies  are  not  coming  forward.  Prices  are  un- 
changed. Nutmegs. — This  has  been  the  feature 
in  the  line,  as  demand  has  been  active  and  the 
advance  in  price  active.  The  market  is  up  2 
cents  a pound,  stocks  are  short,  and  further  ad- 
vances will  occur. 
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THE  CALL  OF  THE  COFFEE  BREW 


— to  health  and  happiness,  from  the  WIZARD  OF  THE  COFFEE  BERRY  is  a constant  charm 
of  golden  sunshine  when  that  delicious  aroma  greets  you  from  a KIN-HEE  COFFEE  BREW 
POT — the  acknowledged  Aristocrat  of  all  coffee-making  devices. 


The  WELCOME  that  awaits  you  at  table  with  a KIN-HEE  is  a world  vision  of  Luxurious 

Coffee  Drinking — there’s  a new  joy  that  is  yours  now — 
Patented.  which  you  yourself  must  experience  to  fully  appreciate. 


Colonial  Model— Kin-Hee. 


Ask  Those  Who  Own  One 

Made  in  2-4-6-S  and  10-cup  sizes  from  99%  Pure  Aluminum. 
The  size  you  want  will  be  gladly  sent  you  for  free  trial — the 
price  may  be  remitted  after  you  decide  you  would  not  be 
without  it. 

Has  won  its  supremacy  through 
exclusive  features,  controlled  by 

NATIONAL  ALUMINUM  WORKS 

Elmira  - New  York 

THE  BIG  IDEA.  Link  it  up  with  your  favorite  brand  of 
Coffee — then  watch  business  grow.  There’s  no  guess  work  to  it. 


REPEAT  ORDERS 

That’s  Whal  Counts 

Regular  orders  in  steadily  in- 
creasing quantities  is  pretty 
good  endorsement  ofour  product 


If  you  send  us  a trial  order 
you  can  prove  this. 

LAPPIN  TEA  COMPANY 


190  Duane  Street  NEW  YORK 


ARCADE  MANUFACTURING  CO 

1500  Arcade  Avenue 

FREEPORT,  - - ILLINOIS 


The  best  method  of  making 
coffee  will  fail  if  the  coffee  is 
not  freshly  ground.  When 


you 
set  an 
Arcade 
Mill  to 
grind 
the 
proper 
size,  it 
is  lock- 
ed and 
always 
gives 

the  same  result.  Wc  make 
seventy  styles  of  mills, 
every  one  a good  grinder. 
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INFORMATION  FOR  BUYERS 


Pithy  Suggestions  as  to  Where  to  Buy  to  the 
Best  Advantage 


DUYERS  in  all  branches  of  the  tea,  coffee  and 
^ grocery  business  will  find  it  to  their  advan- 
tage to  read  this  department  every  month.  Only 
items  of  legitimate  trade  news  intended  to  be  in- 
formative and  helpful  to  buyers,  and  all  carefully 
edited,  will  be  published  here. 

Private  Label  Furniture  Polish 

Dealers  featuring  household  products  under 
their  own  label  will  be  interested  in  the  line  of 
furniture  polish  manufactured  by  C.  E.  Franche 
& Co.,  440  Orleans  street,  Chicago. 

This  firm  is  equipped  to  pack  high-grade  pol- 
ishing oil,  either  under  its  own  brand  or  that  of 
the  dealer. 

Furniture  oil  is  used  in  the  home  for  polishing 
pianos,  furniture,  woodwork,  etc.,  as  well  as 
automobiles  and  carriages.  It  is  a household 
necessity  and  is  a good  item  for  the  dealer  to 
push.  C.  E.  Franche  & Co.  state  that  their  prod- 
uct is  free  from  acids,  contains  no  pigments  and 
consequently  will  not  mar  or  scratch. 


New  Line  of  Coffee  and  Spice  Drums 
The  Container  Company,  of  Toledo,  is  intro- 
ducing to  the  trade  a new  line  of  containers,  with 
fiber  bodies,  steel  tops  and  bottoms,  for  shipping 
bulk  coffee,  spices  and  other  dry  products.  These 
new  containers  are  the  result  of  investigations  in 
quest  of  a package  that  will  “keep  dry  products 
dry.”  While  very  simple  in  design  and  appear- 
ance, having  been  built  for  strength  and  dura- 
bility, they  have  a high-class  appearance. 

The  Container  Company  claims  this  container  is 
lighter  than  any  other  make  now  on  the  market ; 


is  absolutely  sift  proof,  germ  proof,  waterproof, 
and  will  stand  up  under  the  roughest  railroad  and 
trucking  conditions.  With  a large  and  modern 
plant,  fully  equipped  with  the  latest  machinery 
and  facilities  for  handling  large  orders,  and  hav- 
ing excellent  railroad  connections  for  shipping  in 
all  directions,  this  company  is  in  a position  to 
render  good  service. 

The  officers  of  the  company  are  J.  J.  La  Salle, 
president;  C.  R.  Smith,  vice-president  and  sales 
manager,  and  T.  P.  Day,  secretary  and  treasurer. 


Private  Label  Corn  and  Wheat  Flakes 

The  Standard  Flaked  Food  Company,  cereal 
manufacturer,  Owosso,  Mich.,  has  established  a 
new  four-story,  electrically-equipped  mill  at  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.,  for  the  manufacture  of  corn  and 
wheat  flakes,  having  a daily  capacity  of  1,000 
cases.  This  company  states  that  it  is  also  planning 
to  build  an  oatmeal  mill  to  be  ready  for  operation 
in  the  fall  of  1917. 

The  Standard  Flaked  Food  Company  makes  a 
specialty  of  putting  out  cereals  and  macaroni 
under  private  label.  The  management  explains 
that  the  new  plants  will  enable  them  to  render 
even  better  service  to  grocers  and  tea  and  coffee 
distributers,  because  with  the  improved  facilities 
they  can  turn  out  their  product  more  economically 
than  ever  before.  In  addition  to  doing  a consider- 
able volume  of  private  label  business,  the  company 
also  puts  out  cereals  and  macaroni  under  its  own 
brand.  Correspondence  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Standard  Flaked  Food  Company,  Owosso, 

Mich.  

New  Plant  for  Heekin  Can  Co. 

The  Heekin  Can  Company,  of  Cincinnati,  an- 
Tiounces  the  purchase  of  the  four-story  plant  for- 
merly occupied  by  the  U.  'S.  Lithograph  Company, 
located  in  Norwood,  Ohio,  a suburb  of  the  Queen 
City.  There  is  a floor  space  of  57,000  square 
feet.  The  addition  gives  the  Heekin  Company 
increased  lithographing  facilities. 


E^clusi've  Sale 

You  cancel! joy  a trade  all  j^our  own  by  writing  us  promptly  what 
territory  you  want. 

We  won’t*’ask  you  to  buy  a case  more  than  you  can  sell  in  order 
to  obtain  this  privilege. 

We  help  you  make  sales — by  supplying  food  that  “repeats” — and 
you’ll  make  a profit  worth  having.  Write  us. 

Standard  Flaked  Food  Co.,  Owosso,  Mich. 

„ , .5  MANUFACTURERS 

How  s \ our  Macaroni? 
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flakes 
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HUNT  & CO.  I 

The  Oldest  Japan  Tea  Export-  I 
ing  House  m the  Orient 


JAPAN  TEA-CBINA  TEA 


135  Front  St.,  New  York 


CHICAGO 
326  W.  Madison  St. 

MONTREAL 
3 St.  Nicholas  St. 


Agencies  in  Important  Cities 


^KAFFEEHAGjS 

Si  not  a substitute  liii 

IS  coffee  with  liili 

pli  95%  of  the  caffeine  !|| 

pi  removed.  |||| 

III V Brunswick,  N.  J.  !|h^ 

^ lii  grocers  everywhere.  |||||S 
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IVO  SALESIVIEIV  USED 

If  you  really  want  to  know  what  a figure  salesmen’s  salaries  cut  in  making  the  price  of 
COFFEE  to  you,  compare  the  price  you  pay  when  you  buy  through  salesmen  with  our  price 
when  we  sell  you  by  mail. 

If  you’ll  do  that  we  can  stop  arguing  with  you  from  then  on. 

We  will  gladly  send  you  samples  and  prices  or  we  will  match  your  samples  if  you’ll  send 
them. 

DURYEE  & BARWISE,  Roasters  and  Packers.  TE4S  and  COFFEES 

533  Greenwich  Street  - Established  iss?  - - NEW  YORK 


Chas.  Dittmann  F.  V.  Allain  Chan.  S.  Dittmann  Jr. 
Membar  N.  Y.  Coffee  Exchange 

CHARLES  DITTMANN  CO. 

Coffee  Cominlsslon 
New  Orleans — 501  Gravier  St.,  P,  O.  Bo*  747 
Chicasro,  326  River  St..  Rooms,  203-204 
AGENTS  FOR: 

Messrs.  Ed.  Johnston  Son  & Co.,  London 
Messrs.  E.  Johnston  & Co.,  Ltd.,  Santos 
Messrs.  Atlas  Coffee  Co.,  Ltd.,  Rio-de- Janeiro 
Messrs.  Norton  Megaw  & Co.,  Ltd.,  London 
Messrs.  Norton  Megaw  & Co.,  Ltd.,  Rio-de- Janeiro 
Messrs.  Arbuthnot,  Latham  & Co.,  Bankers,  London 
Messrs.  Fred’k.  Huth  & Co.,  Bankers,  London 
U.  S.  Branch  of  Thames  & Mersey  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  Ltd.,  of  London  & Manchester 
London  Assurance  Corporation  (Fire  Insurance) 
Commercial  Letters  of  Credit  Issued 

Our  spot  department  makes  a specialty  of  selecting 
and  purchasing  coffees  for  the  interior  trade. 


FURNITURE  POLISH 
UNDER  YOUR  OWN  LABEL 

“Franco"  Lemon  Finishing  Oil  Is  a high  grade 
polishing  oil  for  use  on  pianos,  furniture,  auto- 
mobiles, etc. 

Will  pack  this  oil  for  you  under  your  own 
label  carrying  the  trade  name  “Franco"  or  any 
brand  of  your  own  choosing. 

Polishing  oil  is  a household  necessity.  P'eature 
it  and  watch  your  profits  grow.  Write  for 
particulars. 

C.  E.  TRANCHE  & CO. 


440  Orleans  St., 


Chicago,  III. 
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THE  PRACTICAL  RETAIL  GROCER 

If  A department  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  problems  which  vex  retailers; 
telling  how  to  arrange,  display  and  sell  goods;  how  to  systematize;  how  to  ad- 
vertise; how  to  obtain  the  maximum  eflSciency  in  the  grocery  business. 


TRADE  GETTERS 


A Series  of  Business  Winning  Plans  That  Have  Been 
Tried  and  Found  Successful  in  Different 
Parts  of  the  Country 


By  Frank  Farrington 

A TTENTION  can  be  attracted  to  your  adver- 
tisemeiits  and  increased  interest  aroused  in 
your  store  by  the  following  plan:  In  small  type, 

concealed  as  much  as  may  be,  run  in  your  adver- 
tising space  in  each  issue  of  the  paper  one  or 
more  first  names,  perhaps  one  man’s  first  name 
and  one  woman’s,  such  as  George  or  Mary.  Put 
each  name  in  such  a position  that  it  is  not  likely 
to  be  seen  without  a careful  reading  of  the  ad- 
vertisement. Then  announce  prominently  that 
you  are  going  to  follow  this  plan  for  a time,  and 
that  any  person  finding  his  or  her  name  in  one  of 
your  advertisements  will,  if  the  advertisement  is 
brought  into  the  store  within  ten  days,  receive  a 
special  premium  or  souvenir.  This  will  result  in 
getting  the  advertisements  read  and  even  studied, 
and  it  will  bring  people  to  the  store  who  other- 
wise would  never  come  in. 

Keep  Children  Looking  for  Your  Name 
A good  way  to  keep  people  looking  for  your 
name  and  for  your  advertisements  is  to  offer  to 
redeem  at  a slight  value  per  hundred  your  printed 
store  name,  just  as  coupons  packed  with  goods 
are  sometimes  redeemable.  There  should  be  a style 
of  name  plate  used  wherever  you  use  your  store 
name,  always  with  the  same  lettering  or  signa- 
ture, whatever  the  size.  This  would  make  it 
easier  to  identify.  Children  will  prove  interested 
collectors  of  these  names,  and  although  you  are 
after  the  business  of  their  parents,  you  may  be 
sure  the  children  will  arouse  sufficient  interest  at 
home  so  the  plan  Avill  work  to  your  advantage. 
No  family  can  be  interested  in  saving  your  store 
name  clippings  from  advertisements  or  from 
wrapping  paper,  liooklets,  etc.,  without  being  in- 
sensibly led  to  patronize  you, 


Something  Useful  to  Loan 
The  store  that  does  something  for  the  public 
convenience,  something  to  make  itself  useful  to 
people  whether  they  buy  there  or  not,  is  going  to 
secure  more  or  less  of  their  business  ultimately. 
There  are  many  things  that  people  want  occasion- 
ally but  that  comparatively  few  will  buy,  and  there 
are  things  wanted  once  in  a while  in  an  emer- 
gency. Having  a few  such  things  that  people  can 
1)orrow  without  incurring  any  obligation  will  help 
to  make  friends  for  the  store.  These  things  may 
range  anywhere  from  a tally  card  punch  to  a 
vacuum  cleaner,  preferably,  however,  bearing  some 
relation  to  the  business  of  the  store.  One  store 
loans  successfully  a phonograph  for  dances,  an- 
other an  automobile  pump,  etc.  It  might  pay  to 
make  a small  charge  for  the  use  of  some  things, 
but  there  is  little  or  no  money  to  be  made  by  the 
renting,  and  the  free  loaning  produces  much  good 
will. 

Change  Envelopes  for  Premiums 
Have  some  small  envelopes  printed  for  use  as 
change  envelopes,  and  whenever  any  one  sends 
to  the  store  for  anything  and  does  not  send  the 
exact  amount,  put  the  change  in  a change  en- 
velope, seal  it  and  fill  in,  where  a blank  is  left  for 
the  purpose,  the  amount.  The  envelopes  may  be 
made  more  complete  by  imprinting  the  outside, 
aliove  the  store  name,  ‘‘Amount  of  your  purchase, 

$ Amount  of  money  sent,  $ Amount 

of  change  returned  herein,  $ These  en- 

velopes will  give  satisfaction  to  the  farmer  who 
is  doing  an  errand  for  a neighbor,  to  the  parent 
who  sends  the  child  to  the  store  for  a purchase. 
If  these  change  envelopes  are  given  a little  value — 
for  instance,  allowing  ten  of  them  to  be  redeemed 
for  a premium,  they  will  be  of  increased  adver- 
tising value,  and  they  will  encourage  people  to 
send  the  money  when  they  do  not  come  them- 
selves. 

Incomplete  Quot.ation  in  Your  Advertisement 
Find  a quotation  from  a well-known  writer 
which  has  an  application  to  your  store  or  stock, 
find  print  part  of  it  on  your  newspaper  advertise- 
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“YES  MA'AM,  I CAN  RECOMMEND  RED  RIBBON" 

You  can  afford  to  vouch  for  Red  Ribbon 
brand.  It  will  back  up  your  recommendation 
and  bring  your  customers  back  for  more. 

The  unchanging  quality  of  the  excellent 
blend, ^the  pleasant  mellow  flavor  and  the  air 
and  moisture  proof  package  please  your  most 
particular  trade.  Red  [Ribbon  gives  you  a 
leader — a “repeat”  trade  builder.  Packed  one 
pound — bean  or  ground — in  package  or  can. 

ROSS  W.  WEIR  & CO.,  INC.,  NEW  YORK 


,Wdr:sReaRil)b6bC8ffee 


Steady  Sale,  Steady  Profit 

When  your  customer  makes  a meal  of  Shredded  Wheat  she  saves 
money  and  gets  lots  of  nourishment.  That’s  a worth  while  ac- 
complishment in  these  days  of  high  cost  of  living. 

Shredded  \Vheat 


is  a perfect  substitute  for  eggs  or  meat  in  food  value,  as  it  contains 
all  the  rich  nutriment  in  the  whole  wheat  in  an  easily  digested 
form.  The  sale  established  on  such  a firm  foundation  is  naturally 
a steady  sale. 

The  Biscuit  is  packed  in  odorless  spruce  wood  cases,  which  may  be  easily 
sold  tor  10  or  15  cents,  thereby  adding:  to  the  g^rocer’s  profits. 

The  Shredded  Wheat  Company 

INiasara  Flails.  IV.  Y. 
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ment,  omitting  part,  and  offering  to  present  a 
souvenir  or  premium  to  every  person  coming  into 
the  store  and  bringing  the  advertisement  and  the 
balance  of  the  quotation  properly  filled  in,  with 
the  author’s  name  given. 

What  Would  You  Do  to  Collect  Bad  Debts? 

Interest  may  be  attracted  to  one’s  advertising 
or  to  the  window  by  displaying  a series  of  weekly 
bulletins  under  the  caption,  “What  yould  you  do  ?’’ 
The  first,  for  instance,  might  be,  “What  would  you 
do  if  a man  owed  you  a sum  of  money  you  could 
not  collect  and  you  found  his  purse  on  the  street 
with  amount  of  money  or  more  in  it?”  Offer  a 
prize  for  the  best  answer  and  publish  the  winner 
along  with  a new  question.  A clever  dealer  would 
be  able  to  devise  questions  that  would  have  a 
direct  bearing  on  his  own  business  while  still 
being  of  real  interest. 

Use  a Town  Map  on  a Gummed  Sticker 

Get  up  a map  showing  your  section  of  town  and 
the  location  of  your  store,  the  latter  being  plainly 
indicated  by  name  and  made  blacker  than  any- 
thing else  on  the  map.  Have  these  little  maps 
made  up  in  the  form  of  gummed  stickers,  and 
you  can  attach  them  to  all  parcels  and  to  some 
kinds  of  goods.  The  same  cut  can  be  used  to  im- 
print your  envelopes,  and  souvenir  postcards  can 
be  made  for  distribution. 

Novel  Bulletin  Board  on  a Shade  Roller 

Many  stores  have  times  when  they  would  be 
glad  to  use  a bulletin  board  outside  for  a little 
while,  but  a good  bulletin  board  is  heavy  and 
cumbersome  and  somewhat  expensive.  It  is  sub- 
ject to  the  caprices  of  the  wind  and  of  small  boys. 
A method  of  handling  this  proposition  to  advan- 
tage is  to  have  a bulletin  surface  prepared  on 
blackboard  paper  or  some  fabric  that  will  roll 
up  on  a shade  roller.  Put  up  fixtures  for  this 
roller  above  the  window  glass  inside  of  the  win- 
dow, and  when  a bulletin  is  wanted  the  screen  or 
curtain,  as  you  might  call  it,  can  be  prepared  and 
the  roller  put  in  place  and  the  bulletin  used  and 
run  up  out  of  the  way  when  desired.  This  pro- 
vides a bulletin  above  the  window  display  proper 
where  it  can  be  shown  conspicuously  without 
taking  up  space  of  value  and  without  being  subject 
to  interference  on  the  part  of  storms  and  boys. 


SYSTEM  AND  SALESMANSHIP 
^Helpful  suggestions  on  organiza- 
tion, advertising  and  sales  factors,  for 
Executives,  Store  Managers  and  Clerks 


GINGER  SALES  TALKS 


Wholesom  j Advice  and  Practical  Suggestions  for 
Grocery  Salesmen  from  “One  Who  Knows” 


By  Wesley  Williams 

IN  these  talks  tea,  coffee  and  grocery  salesmen 
^ will  find  inspiration,  encouragement  and  as- 
sistance in  doing  bigger  things,  in  a better  way, 
for  both  their  employers  and  themselves. 

“The  Store  of  Many  Smiles” 

In  a country  town  in  Pennsylvania  there  is  a 
store  known  as  “The  Store  of  Many  Smiles.”  It 
lives  up  to  its  reputation.  The  proprietor,  the 
clerks,  the  cashier,  the  delivery  boys  smile.  It  is 
a big  asset  of  the  store.  The  boss  has  made  his 
business  go  forward  and  his  bank  account  smiles, 
for  the  smiles  have  brought  profit.  He  has  not 
kept  it  all  to  himself,  either,  for  he  has  been  wise 
enough  to  share  his  prosperity  with  his  helpers, 
who,  by  their  smiles,  have  helped  him  make 
profits  from  smiles. 

A smiling  face  helps  to  profit.  People  like  to 
deal  where  the  disposition  of  the  clerks  is  sunny. 
A grouchy,  ill-tempered  clerk  makes  few  friends. 
He  repels  and  does  not  attract.  The  influence 
of  a sunny,  smiling  faced  clerk  has  a beneficent 
influence  over  the  whole  store.  Smile,  but  don’t 
grin.  There’s  a difference. 


Cultivate  the  Habit  of  Thinking 
What  value  do  you  place  on  your  time — not  the 
time  that  you  spend  in  the  store,  but  the  time  that 
you  are  pleased  to  call  your  own?  What  portion 
of  this  time  do  you  spend  in  self-improvement? 
This  is  an  important  question.  Too  many  of  us 
waste  our  own  time.  Every  man  should  spend 
a portion  of  every  day  in  quiet  thought,  good 
reading,  adding  to  his  stock  of  knowledge — self- 
advancement. The  habit  of  thinking  grows  on 


% TANGLEFOOTT^ 


THE  SANITARY  FLY  DESTROYER- 


•Mnn.PnicnnniiC  Our  TANGLEFOOT  Handy  Package,  5 Double  Sheets,  Re- 
nun  ruiwimua  Saves  Labor  and  Expense  of  Wrapping. 
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ROYAL 

ABSOLUTELY 


BAKING 

POWDER 

PURE 


The  purity  of  ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  is  un- 
questioned and  this  purity  is  so  well  known  to  consumers 
everywhere  that  sales  are  just  as  certain. 


When  you  buy  a stock  of  ROYAL  BAKING 
POWDER  you  can  count  your  profit  on  every 
can  in  advance,  because  the  last  can  is  just  as 
sure  to  sell  as  the  first  one. 


The  Reputation  and  Standing  of 


Walter  Baker  & Co/s 
Cocoa  and  Chocolate 
Preparations 


Have  been  built  up  by 
years  of  fair  dealing,  oi 
honest  manufacturing, 
an  unwavering  policy 
of  maintaining  the 
high  quality  of  the 
goods  and  by  exten- 
Vfl  persistent 

IK  I I'  l dl  advertising. 

iLlf  f ffl  -phis  means  for  the 
grocer  a steady  and 
increasing  demand 
from  satisfied  customers,  in  the  long 
run  by  far  the  most  profitable  trade. 


Registered, 
U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


The  genuine  Baker* s Cocoa  and  Baker* s 
Chocolate  have  this  trade  ~ mark  on 
the  package  and  are  made  only  by 


WALTER  BAKER  & CO.  Ltd. 

EaiiUiibxi  1780  Dofchester,  Mau. 


include  every 
known  variety 
of  Biscuits 


Everybody  Wants 
THE  HIGHEST  QUAinY 

SPAGHETTI 

It’s  a Rapeatar 

SKINNER  MFG.C0.  OMAHA.  USA 

lAICESr  MACARONI  FACTORY  IN  AMERICA 

O'REILLY  BROS..  Eastern  Mgrs. 
905-309  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK 
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one.  Too  many  of  us  forget  to  think,  or,  in  other 
words,  we  only  think  we  think.  A friend  of  mine 
has  in  his  home  a room  that  he  calls  his  “quiet 
room.”  Each  day  at  the  close  of  business  he 
retires  to  his  apartment  to  think  out  to  a finish 
the  problems  that  have  perplexed  him  through  the 
day.  What  subjects  for  thought  rise  up  before 
us?  Self-examination  is  a good  thing.  Let  us 
get  down  to  the  why  and  wherefore  of  things, 
especially  as  they  concern  our  lives. 


STORE  AND  SHOW  DISPLAY 

fl[The  newest  ideas  in  window  dress- 
ing and  store  arrangement;  unusual 
indopr  and  outdoor  publicity 


WINDOW  DISPLAYS  THAT  SELL 


Original,  Striking  Use  of  Show  Windows  by  Tea,  Coffee, 
and  Grocery  Merchants  in  Different  Sections 
of  the  Country 


By  W.  B.  Stoddard 

Acker,  MERRITT  & CONDIT,  New  York 
City,  called  the  attention  of  the  public  to 
their  coffees  by  an  interesting  display  not  long 
ago.  The  window  was  backed  with  a three-panel 
screen,  which  showed,  respectively,  “A  Brazilian 
Plantation,”  “Picking  Coffee”  and  “Measuring 
Coffee.”  Set  out  in  front  were  numerous  little 
bushes,  and  at  one  side  were  a pile  of  miniature 
coffee  sacks,  while  at  the  other  were  red  cans  of 
coffee.  Close  to  the  glass  were  a half  dozen  little 
plates  with  samples  of  roasted  coffee,  each  with  a 
little  card  stating  the  name  and  price. 

Display  Suggestions  for  Holiday  Liqueurs 
An  excellent  device  for  showing  off  to  the 
best  advantage  the  sparkling  liqueurs  carried  by 
the  highest  grade  grocer  houses,  and  the  pre- 
serves and  jellies  of  the  food  emporiums,  was 
that  adopted  by  A.  I.  Namm  & Son,  Brooklyn, 
who  built  up  a pyramid  of  bottles  of  creme  de 


menthe  and  cognac.  Down  the  center  of  the 
pyramid,  or  cone,  were  strung  several  electric 
bulbs,  which  brought  out  the  full  beauty  of  the 
sparkling  red  and  green  liqueurs.  In  the  center 
of  the  department  was  a large  booth  with  white 
pergola  top,  covered  with  green  leaves  and 
studded  with  red  lights.  Here  were  shown 
canned  goods  of  all  kinds — on  one  side,  fruit ; on 
the  second,  vegetables ; on  the  third,  meats ; and 
on  the  fourth,  tea  and  coffee.  A white  booth, 
with  four  posts  topped  with  green  lights  and 
adorned  with  buttercups,  was  devoted  to  butter 
and  butterine,  served  by  a young  woman  all  in 
white.  A convenience  much  appreciated  by  tired 
shoppers  was  a number  of  green  wire  chairs. 
There  were  generally  two  of  these  close  together, 
with  a little  table  between  them,  and  on  the  table 
were  pads  and  pencils  at  which  orders  for 
groceries  might  be  written. 


SPEEDING  UP  COFFEE  SALES 


The  Story  of  the  Method  Used  in  the  Successful  Con- 
duct of  a Grocer’s  Coffee  Department — What 
Concentrated  Sales  Effort  Accomplished 

^LARKE  BROS.,  operating  a chain  of  twenty- 
^ one  retail  grocery  stores  in  Pennsylvania, 
have  demonstrated  that  concentrated  effort  in  the 
tea  and  coffee  department  will  enable  the  grocer 
to  get  and  keep  his  share  of  the  business  in  these 
products  in  his  community. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  a section 
of  the  coffee  department  in  Clarke  Bros.  Scranton 
store,  where  coffee  is  roasted  daily.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  various  growths  of  coffee  are  at- 
tractively arranged  in  trays  on  the  counter,  while 
there  is  a neat  shelf  display  of  the  package  teas 
and  coffees.  The  specimen  coffees  displayed  on 
the  counter  catch  the  eye  of  the  customer  as  she 
passes  by,  and  many  times  it  means  the  first  step 
toward  a sale  or  a new  customer. 

Note  also  the  coffee  urn  on  the  counter,  and  the 
dainty  layout  of  cups  and  saucers.  This,  of 
course,  means  that  the  customer  can  sample  be- 
fore she  buys.  Coffee  making  should  be  a feature 
of  every  grocery  store’s  coffee  department.  If 
adopted  it  will  give  the  grocer  a decided  advan- 


TEA  on2  COFFEE  CANISTERS 

Well  Built  and  Attractive.  A Variety  of  Designs.  Sold  in  Lots  of  One  to  Fifty 

GROCERS’  and  BUTCHERS’  EITXIIMGS 

Including  coffee  mills,  scales,  counters,  show  cases,  refrigerators,  etc. 
Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 

H.  F.  HFACOCK 

51  N.  SECOND  ST.  PHlI^ADEL^RHIA. 
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Why  We  Say  ‘‘Ask  Your  Grocer” 

The  RYZON  BAKING  BOOK  is  priced  at  one 
dollar, ’and — well  worth  its  price. 

10,000  copies  were  distributed  to  housewives  who 
sent  in  recipes  from  which  the  prize  recipes  in  the 
book  were  selected. 

Others  who  wish  copies  must  go  to  you,  their  dealers. 

You  will  discover  that  the  possesion  of  the  RYZON  Baking 
Books  will  give  you  a decided  prestige  among  your  customers. 
They  will  naturally  regard  the  procuring  of 
the  book,  through  you,  as  a valuable  favor. 

This  cannot  fail  to  stimulate  the  friendship 
between  you  and  your  customers — which 
means  increased  business. 

GENERAL  CHEMICAL  Ca 

FOOD  DEPARTMENT 

NEW  YORK 


-•itiiMiiiiiiimtiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiMiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii  1 
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MAKE  YOUR  STORE  HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

“IMPERATOR”  COFFEE 


in  your  town.  Healthy  and  nervous  people  alike  can  enjoy  IMPERATOR 
COFFEE,  a blend  of  some  of  the  finest  coffees  grown,  carefully  selected  as  to 

their  specific  properties,  thoroughly  matured  by 
age  in  our  warehouses,  and  freed  from  impuri- 
ties by  a NATURAL  PROCESS,  so  as  to  retain 
its  full  body  and  rich  aroma. 
q IMPERATOR  COFFEE,  therefore,  fully 
deserves  its  name,  meaning  RULER  in  the 
REALM  of  COFFEEDOM. 
q At  a gathering  of  WASHINGTON  OFFI- 
CIALS in  New  York,  where  IMPERATOR 
COFFEE  was  served,  one  of  the  noted  STATES- 
MEN remarked:  “I  never  drank  such  perfect 

coffee.” 

q We  are  looking  for  the  most  representative 
retail  concern  in  each  Town,  City  or  Borough  of  the 
United  States  to  take  the  exclusive  agency  for 
IMPERATOR  COFFEE.  Retails  for  not  less  than 
35c.  per  lb.  in  New  York  City. 

Address  all  communications  to 

IMPERATOR  COFFEE  Department  ' 

Established  1885  NCW  YOPik 


Manager 

JABURG  BROS. 
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Illustrating  Intensive  Coffee  Department  Cultivation  in  Scranton,  Pa. 


tage  over  the  house-to-house  coffee  dealer.  The 
refreshing  odor  from  the  brewing  process  imme- 
diately puts  the  consumer  in  a receptive  mood. 

Another  important  feature  of  this  display, 
which  might  well  be  copied  by  dealers  generally, 
is  the  intelligent  and  effective  use  of  signs.  All 
available  space  has  been  used  to  good  advantage, 
although  there  is  no  appearance  of  crowding. 

Sufficient  proof  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  these 
up-to-date  methods  in  the  marketing  of  coffee  by 
the  grocer  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  this  firm  now 
sells  a total  of  20  tons  of  coffee  a month  at  retail, 
and  the  output  is  steadily  growing. 

At  the  right-hand  of  the  illustration,  shown 
herewith,  will  be  noted  a Royal  roaster,  manufac- 
tured by  the  A.  J.  Deer  Company,  of  Hornell, 
N.  Y.  Clarke  Bros,  recently  installed  this  roaster 
in  its  Scranton  store,  and  it  is  understood  that 
they  have  since  ordered  a further  equipment  of 
these  roasters  for  use  in  some  of  their  other 
stores.  The  roaster  is  so  placed  that  it  can  be 


readily  seen  both  from  the  street  and  the  interior 
of  the  store.  The  machine  constitutes  an  effec- 
tive advertisement  in  itself,  because  the  roasting 
process  excites  the  curiosity  of  the  passer-by,  and 
the  enticing  odor  of  the  roasting  beans  penetrates 
throughout  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
store,  and  acts  as  a magnet  which  draws  the 
housewife  to  the  coffee  counter. 


GETTING  THE  CHINESE  ATMOSPHERE 
The  Canton  Tea  Company,  New  York,  have  a 
novel  display — one  which  any  grocer  could  ar- 
range and  which  would  be  sure  to  give  him  wide 
publicity.  The  window  was  fitted  up  to  repre- 
sent a section  of  a Chinese  store.  Displayed  on 
the  counter  were  flower  bowls  containing  bulbs, 
and  others  with  Chinese  lilies  in  bloom  (the 
flowers,  of  course,  artificial).  On  the  shelves 
were  shown  packages  of  tea  and  coffee,,  as  well 
as  boxes  of  rice  and  vermicelli  for  making  noo- 
dles. In  front  were  several  large  tea  chests  and 


Empire  Hardwsre  Company 

Butchers*  STORE  FURNISHINGS  Restaurants 

SCALES.  CANISTERS.  SHOW  CASES.  REFRIGERATORS.  Etc. 
ELECTRIC  COFFEE  MILLS 

85  Warren  SI.  New  York  City 

Write  /or  complete  Catalogue 
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"and  then  they  delivered  theirs  whose  rods 
had  been  dry  and  rotten" — “Stands  apart” 


"Then  they  came  whose  rods  had  been  dry 
but  not  rotten” — “Stands  apart” 


"Then  came  they  whose  rods  had  been  half 
dry" — “Stands  apart” 

Trade  Mark 

Reg^  "Then  they  whose  rods  were  two  parts  green 

and  one  part  dry" — “To  his  proper  placet” 


"Then  came  they  whose  rods  were  most  part 
green  with  little  buds  and  fruit  upon  them!" 

"And  the  Shepherd  upon  sight  of  these  last 
rejoiced  because  he  found  them  thus.” 

Third  Book  of  Her  mas 
Similitude  8 

We  offer  our  last  consignment  of  very  choice 
Coffee  for  cash  in  advance  at  the  following  prices. 


5 pounds $1.00 

10  pounds 1.95 

20  pounds 3.65 

50  pounds 8.85 

100  pounds 17.00 


Either  ground  or  in  the  bean — some  of  our  friends  at  present  are 
asking  for  coffee  packed  in  cocoa  barrels — they  think  it  adds  a pleasing 
flavor  to  the  coffee.  We  are  willing  to  ship  barrel  lots  of  this  coffee  at  17 
cents  per  pound. 

For  this  special  offer  we  shall  have  to  ask  you  to  pay  the  freight  or 
express  charges. 

TERMS: — P.O.  Money  Order  in  advance,  freight  or  express  charges 
collect. 

For  20  cents  in  stamps  we  will  send  a sample  one  pound  package — 
either  ground  or  in  the  bean. 

LOTOS  TEA  CONCERN,  Inc. 

75  Front  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Warner  M.  Van  Norden,  Sec.  and  Treas. 

Phone:  Hanover  1515 


FLAVORING  EXTRACTS 


Largest  Selling  Brand  Vhe  D S 

Awarded 

Highest  and  Only  Grand  Prix  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Elxposition,  also 
15  other  highest  awards  for 
Purity,  Strength  and  Fine  Flavor 
Prices  10c.,  25c.,  35c.,  50c,  $1.00, 

C.  F.  SAUER  CO.,  Richmond, Va. 


When  Writing  Advertisers,  Kindly  Mention  The  Tea  and  C’f'FFEE  Trade  Journal 
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bins  of  coffee.  In  the  midst  of  the  display  was 
a Chinaman  in  native  costume,  writing  Chinese 
characters  in  a large  book.  Suspended  from  the 
ceiling  were  windbells,  and  a couple  of  baskets 
of  air  plants,  and  on  the  wall  were  gay-hued 
posters  showing  Chinese  scenes,  advertising  teas 
and  coffees.  A large  sign  suggested : 


ARE  YOU  IN  SEARCH  OF  NOVELTY? 
Come  in  and  see  our  Chinese  booth — 
novelties,  groceries,  and  all  the  materials 
for  making  chop  suey 


This  last  line,  in  particular,  was  most  effective 
in  bringing  customers  into  the  store,  to  learn 
how  this  particular  Chinese  dish  was  concocted. 
The  booth  was  fitted  up  with  such  a variety  of 
quaint  Chinese  goods,  put  up  so  attractively,  that 
very  few  people,  once  inside,  left  the  store  with- 
out a package  taken  therefrom. 


ADVERTISING  CHILI  PEPPERS 
Albert  Cohn,  Los  Angeles,  had  a window  that 
not  only  attracted  attention  by  reason  of  its 
fresh  appearance  and  contrasting  colors,  but 
aroused  visions  of  gustatorial  delight  by  the  word- 
ing of  his  cards : 

A New  and  Mellow  Blend  of  Pungent  Chili 
Peppers  and  Rich,  Nutritious  Beans. 

Not  Bitey  Hot  But  Pleasantly  Warm 

On  either  side  of  the  card  was  huilt  up  a wall 
of  the  canned  chili  and  beans.  In  one  corner  was 
a shower  bouquet  of  corn  rusks  and  chili  peppers ; 
in  the  other  a rustic  basket  filled  with  bean-pods 
and  tied  with  big  bows  and  streamers  of  orange 
ribbon. 


SITUATION  WANTED  by  a tea  and  coffee  expert  with 
fifteen  years’  experience  as  buyer  and  department  man- 
ager. A producer  and  capable  of  building  up  a business. 
Thoroughly  understands  factory  management,  roasting, 
blending  and  manufacturing  grocers’  sundries,  etc. 
Married;  age  36.  Finest  references  as  to  character  and 
ability.  Address  Box  388,  care  of  The  Tea  and  Coffee 
Trade  Journal. 


idtfiicellaneous; 


AMBITIOUS — A clever  idea  is  available  for  some  enter- 
prising manufacturer  who  wishes  to  quickly  and  effect- 
ively introduce  or  largely  increase  the  demand  for  a 
good  brand  of  ground  coffee.  If  you  are  interested  in 
going  into  the  matter  without  incurring  any  obligation, 
address  Box  389,  care  of  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade 
Journal. 

FOR  SALE  IN  CHICAGO— Six-cylinder  Burns  complete 
coffee  roasting  plant,  including  a Corliss  engine,  boilers 
and  dynamo  for  electric  lighting;  centrally  located;  low 
rental.  A rare  bargain.  Must  sell.  Address,  Oppor- 
tunity, 87  East  Lake  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

WANTED  TO  BUY— Would  buy  second-hand  Smith 
Vanilla  Chopper.  Must  be  in  good  condition.  Ad- 
dress Box  387,  care  of  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade 
Journal. 

WANTED  TO  BUY — A second-hand,  one-bag  coffee 
roaster,  mills  granulator  and  pulverizer.  Advise  length 
of  time  used  and  prices.  J.  J.  Gonzales,  325  Myrtle 
Street,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

FOR  SALE — Two  roasters,  Jabez  Burns  make.  Prac- 
tically new.  Details  on  application.  Good  reason  for 
selling.  Cheap  for  cash.  Address,  The  Birkett  Mills, 
Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


ESTABLISHED  MERCHANDISE  BROKER 
Open  for  few  more  accounts.  Any  lines  show- 
ing a profit.  Cocoa,  Tea,  Coffee,  Sugars, 
Candy,  Toilet  Goods,  Grocers,  Canned  Goods, 
Glassware,  Dry  Goods,  any  articles  or  goods. 
Can  furnish  bond,  and  best  of  reference.  Im- 
porters or  manufacturers,  give  me  a trial. 
DAVE  GOLDBERG 

127  N.  Patterson  Park  Ave.  Baltimore,  Md. 


S.  A.  SCHONBRUNN  ® CO. 

83  Front  Street,  New  York 

CoJifee 

DISTRIBUTORS  COFFEE  OF  QUALITY 
Samples  and  prices  that  will  bear  competition,  furnished  on 
request. 


Mr.  Washington  (of  NEW  YORK) 
Says: 

A child  can  make  as  good  coffee  as  a chef  with 
G.  Washington’s  Refined  Coffee  because  it  dis- 
solves instantly  in  the  cup,  quicker  than  sugar. 
It  is  all  the  crystallized  goodness  that  is  in 
the  coffee  berry  and — is  100%  pure  coffee. 
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Over  3,000  Retail  Stores  Have  Already  “Shumanized” 

And  we  are  only  starting! 

You  ought  to  read  what  these  merchants  write  us. — 

“Sales  increased  from  the  first  hour  the  price-clips  were  put 
up.” 

“C  erks  delighted — They  can  wait  on  twice  the  number  of 
customers.” 

“Puts  a stop  to  disputes  and  misunderstandings.” 

“Helps  us  keep  our  stock  in  ship-shape  order.” 

“Does  away  with  the  drudgery  of  marking  every  can  or  pack- 
age.” 

It  Is  All  So  Simple  and  Costs  So  Very  Little! 

The  Shuman  System  of  plain-figure  pricing  consists  of  galvanized  steel  clips  that 
you  spring  onto  shelf,  box,  basket  or  crate — and  gummed  stickers  that  you  paste  on  to 
the  face  of  the  clips. 

To  change  prices,  you  either  switch  your  clips  from  shelf  to  shelf  or  paste  on  new 
stickers. 

Our  stickers  enable  you  to  make  any  price  from  Ic  to  993^c. 

One  Complete  Set  No.  1 Consists  of  50 
Clamps  and  1310  Gummed  Stickers 

Extra  Clamps  $2.50  per  100. 

Extra  Stickers  10c  for  envelope  of  50  of  a kind. 

If  your  jobber  cannot  supply  you  get  in  touch  with  us  direct. 

Frank  G.  Shuman  Company 

Room  707,  168  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


$3.25 
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PREMIUMS 

AND 

NOVELTIES 


LEGISLATIVE  COUPON  BATTLE 


Returns  from  Various  States  Indicate  that  Sentiment 
is  Divided  as  to  Use  of  Trading  Stamps  and 
Coupons,  but  Favors  Use  of  the  Latter 


I N reviewing  the  battle  between  certain  members 
^ of  the  National  Retail  Grocers’  Association  and 
certain  manufacturers  of  specialties,  as  to 
whether  State  laws  shall  be  enacted  prohibiting 
not  only  trading  stamps  but  all  forms  of  manu- 
facturer-packed coupons,  the  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce  and  C omniercial  Bulletin  say  there 
is  marked  uncertainty  as  to  the  outcome,  though 
the  present  tally  of  the  various  States  seems  to 
favor  a victory  by  the  manufacturers  and  the 
liberal  wing  of  the  grocery  trade. 

Announcement  of  the  result  of  the  recent  refer- 
endum of  their  members,  on  invitation  of  the 
national  retailers’  organization,  has  been  received 
from  a number  of  States,  and  shows  that  the 
associations  in  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  New 
Jersey,  Illinois  and  Ohio  have  definitely  assented 
to  having  trading  stamps  and  manufacturer- 
packed  coupons  separated  in  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion, while  returns  from  the  Middle  West  and 
Southern  States  indicate  that  the  same  opinion 
prevails  there.  On  the  Pacific  Coast  the  States 
have  refused  to  differentiate  between  the  two 
kinds  of  stamps  in  their  legislation. 


the  “third-party”  trading  stamp  and  leaving  manu- 
facturers free  to  do  as  they  please.  There  are  two 
bills  pending  in  Washington — to  repeal  the  old 
law  and  to  pass  one  exempting  manufacturers’ 
coupons.  Texas  and  Wisconsin  have  bills  pend- 
ing which  contain  the  manufacturers’  exemption, 
so  does  the  one  reported  by  committee  in  Mis- 
souri. The  bill  which  prohibited  both  classes  has 
been  defeated  in  Arkansas. 


Hot  Fight  on  the  Pacific  Coast 


There  is  a hot  fight  in  progress  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  and  the  outcome  is  still  in  doubt.  The 
trading  stamp  companies  in  Oregon  framed  bills 
to  repeal  the  old  taxation  bill  and  were  defeated. 
In  some  of  the  Western  States  it  is  said  the  pre- 
mium manufacturers’  champions  find  themselves 
facing  a strange  coalition  between  radical  retailers 
and  the  trading  stamp  interests,  the  latter  pre- 
ferring to  kill  all  stamps  rather  than  distinguish 
between  the  two  classes. 


NEW  PREMIUM  SPECIALTIES 


Some  of  the  Latest  Productions  of  the  Premium 
Supply  Houses 


Victory  for  the  Manufacturers  Indicated 
The  returns  seem  to  indicate  that  legislation  so 
far  enacted  favors  the  manufacturers’  claims.  The 
retail  grocers  in  Massachusetts  at  a recent  meet- 
ing came  out  strongly  in  favor  of  prohibiting  only 


New  things  are  being  brought  forward  every  ; 

day  as  premiums  which  are  particularly  suit-  | 
able  for  use  in  the  tea  and  coffee  trade.  Under  j 
this  reading  will  appear  the  more  notable  pro-  ^ 
ductions  of  the  month. 


Panama  Hats  for  Grocery  Clerks 
With  the  approach  of  summer,  Panama  hats 
are  a likely  premium.  This  item  ought  to  be 


PREMIUM  CUX  GLASS 


You  can  stake  your  reputation  on  our  line  of  quality  cut  glass. 
High  class  workmanship  and  artistic  designs. 


There  is  an  increasing  demand  for  cut  glass  as  premiums  with  tea  and 
coffee.  Meet  it  by  giving  high  quality  goods  that  build  confidence  and 
good  will.  Write  for  particulars. 


dBsign  pat. 


IVIcKEE:  GL.ASS  CO., 


«Ieannette,  F*a. 


DBSIGN  PAT. 
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especially  effective  for  the  packer  to  offer  the 
grocer  and  his  clerks.  If  the  packer 
of  teas  and  coffees,  for  example, 
should  offer  the  grocery  clerk  a fine 
Panama  in  return  for  selling  a 
given  number  of  cans  of  a certain 
brand  of  coffee,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  a goodly  number  of  clerks 
would  try  for  the  hat.  This  is  an 
excellent  way  to  increase  dealer 
good  will  and  speed  up  sales.  These 
hats  can  also  be  used  to  advantage 
as  a consumer  premium  with  teas, 
coffees,  etc. 

Premium  The  hat  illustrated  herewith  is 
Panama  made  by  the  Shelton  Panama  Hat 
Hat  Company,  1508  Washington  avenue, 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  This  firm  specializes 
on  well-made  Panamas  for  the  premium  trade. 


A Unique  Line  of  Jewelry 
No  premium  catalogue  is  considered  complete 
without  its  showing  of  jewelry.  Many  customers 
hesitate  to  pay  cash  for  jewelry,  but  they  are 
glad  to  get  it  as  a premium.  Jewelry  possesses 
an  almost  universal  appeal. 

Dunn  & Rodenberg,  manufacturing  jewelers, 
15-17  Maiden  Lane,  New  York,  are  sending  out 
a catalogue  illustrating  some  effective  premiums 


Premium  Knife  and  Chain 

and  advertising  novelties.  One  of  the  popular 
items,  a combination  knife  and  chain,  is  illustrated 
herewith. 

This  firm  specializes  in  unique  jewelry  combina- 
tions put  out  in  attractive  velvet-lined  boxes. 
Among  the  combination  sets  are  the  following: 
Card  case,  knife  and  chain;  match  safe,  knife 
and  chain;  match  safe,  cuff  links,  chain  and  scarf- 
pin  ; match  safe,  cigar  cutter  and  chain,  etc. 

This  concern  manufactures  an  extensive  line  of 
novelty  pocket  knives,  gold  chains,  watch  fobs, 
etc.  Almost  every  article  illustrated  in  its  cata- 
logue can  be  stamped  with  the  advertisement  of 
the  buyer,  if  desired.  Many  of  the  items  can  be 
used  to  particular  advantage  as  premiums  for 
salesmen,  clerks  and  dealers. 


“The 

Merchant 

Knows” 

is  the  title  of  our 
1917  booklet.  It 
contains  six  lines 
about  ourselves 
by  ourselves  and 
105  pages  of 
signed  evidence  as 
to  the  value  of 
Green  Stamps 
to  merchants  and 
housewives 
throughout  the 
United  States. 

We  will  gladly 
send  a copy  upon 
receipt  of  your 
request.  No  ob- 
ligation incurred. 
Address  Dept.  J. 

The  Sperry  & flutchinson  Co. 
The  Hamilton  Corporation 

Geo.  B,  Caldwell,  President 

2 West  45th  Street  N.  Y.  City 
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Free  Containers 

For  any  store  selling  an  article  of  general  use 
in  bulk,  whether  it  is  a liquid  or  a dry  substance, 
a toilet,  a family  or  a garden  utility,  to  offer  to 
supply  free  with  a certain  amount  of  it  bought 
at  one  time  or  during  a specified  period,  a per- 
manent and  convenient  container,  means  that  the 
people  who  get  those  containers,  bearing  your 
name  of  course,  will  be  pretty  likely  to  come 
back  to  your  store  to  have  them  filled  or  to  buy 
the  material  to  use  in  them. 


GIVE  ALUMINUM  WARE 
Mackay  Bros.,  grocers,  Lees  Summit,  Mo.,  an- 
nounce this  premium  plan  in  their  newspaper  ad- 
vertisements : 

“We  will  give  away  absolutUy  free  to  custom- 
ers of  this  store  a complete  set  of  the  World’s 
Best  Quality  brand  aluminum  ware,  guaranteed 
for  twenty  years.  Every  time  you  make  a cash 
purchase  you  will  receive  a free  aluminum  coupon 
corresponding  to  the  amount  of  your  sale.  You 
save  these  coupons;  when  you  have  the  necessary 
amount  of  coupons  to  entitle  you  to  the  one  (or 
more)  pieces  of  aluminum  ware  you  desire,  bring 
the  coupons  to  us  and  take  away  the  aluminum 
ware  which  they  entitle  you  to,  absolutely  free.” 


FOOD  CHOPPER 


Is  entirely  different  from  all  other  Food 
Cutting  machines  on  the  market.  It  in- 
troduces improved  features  which  make  it 


THE  MOST  AHRACTIVE  PREMIUM  IN 
EXISTENCE  FOR  THE  HOUSEWIFE 

The  most  important  improvement  is  its 
Simple  Construction. 


No  Knives  to  Clean 
No  Knives  to  Sharpen 

No  Knives  to  Lose 

It  Consists  of  Two  Simple 
Parts 

It  sharpens  itself  and  is  regu- 
lated to  chop  all  kinds  of  food 
either  Coarse,  Med  iu  mor  Fi  n e 
by  the  simple  adjustment  of  a 
small  thumb-screw.  Easily 
cleaned,  therefore  Absolutely 
Sanitary. 

It  is  Extensively  Advertised  and 
sold  at  restricted  prices.  It  is 
a Desirable  Premium,  as  it  has 
a known  market  value. 

A NECESSITY  FOR  MODERN 
KITCHEN  ECONOMY 

Let  us  send  you 
particulars  and 
prices. 


STEINFELD  BROTHERS,  116.120  West  32nd  St. 
New  York 


AS 


WHITE 

ENAMEL 


A PREMIUM 


«tO  U S PAT  Off 


WASH 

BASINS 


NEW  ENGLAND  ENAMELING  COMPANY 

200  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 
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POINT  NO.  5 

In  buying  this  equipment  buyers  get  peanut  butter 
insurance,  as  machines  are  protected  by 
basic  patents  and  improvements  and  buyers  cannot 
be  subjected  to  annoyance  likely  to  arise  from  the 
use  of  infringements. 


The  Lambert  Peanut  Butter  Plant 

offers  you  the  only  complete  Peanut  Butter  Equipment,  consisting 
of  suitable  peanut  roasting  apparatus,  peanut  blancher,  picking 

and  stoning  machinery,  one  or 
more  peanut  butter  mills  complete 
with  automatic  salter,  auxiliary 
machinery  (elevators,  conveyors, 
storage  bins,  feed  hoppers)  and 
approved  power  transmission,  such 
as  will  render  the  plant  as  nearly 
automatic  as  possible. 

The  Lambert  Machine  Com- 
pany is  the  only  concern  manu- 
facturing COMPLETE  peanut 
butter  plants. 

Plans  designed  according  to 
requirements  or  specifications, 
and  estimates  furnished. 


Peanut  Butter  Mill  No.  8 


Ta^mbert  Ma^cHne  C9 
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Town  of  Banda  Nfira,  Standing  A^fong  the  World’s  Finest  Ni’tmeg  Plantations 


Chinese  Laborers  Picking  the  Pepper  Crops  in  the  Straits  Settlements 

SCENES  IN  THE  WORLD’S  GREATEST  SPICE  GROWING  DISTRICTS 


SPICES  IN  THE  DUTCH  EAST  INDIES 

^ This  article  describes  the  methods  of  cultivation  and  preparation  em- 
ployed by  the  spice  growers  in  Netherlands  East  India,  especially  as  regards 
the  production  of  black  and  white  pepper,  nutmegs  and  mace,  and  cinna- 
mon and  related  barks.  If  The  author  tells  how  these  various  spices  are 
marketed,  and  supplements  the  story  with  statistical  data  showing  the  im- 
portance of  the  spice  industry  in  Java,  Sumatra,  Borneo,  the  Celebes,  the 
Moluccas  and  the  Banda  Islands. 

By  K.  Heijne 
15atavia,  Java 


IT  is  somewhat  difficult  for  the  present  genera- 
tion to  realize  that  the  longing  for  spices  in- 
duced the  white  man  to  undertake  adventurous 
and  hazardous  voyages  to  the  East  and  West, 
made  him  brave  the  dangers  of  rounding  the 
southern  point  of  Africa,  and  led  him  to  conquer 
and  colonize  the  newly-discovered  territories  in 
which  grew  the  spices  that  are,  next  to  precious 
metals,  the  most  valuable  things  on  earth.  Strong 
this  desire  must  have  been  for  Europeans,  much 
stronger  than  in  the  countries  whence  spices  were 
obtained.  There  they  play  a most  subordinate 
part  in  the  national  economy.  Nutmegs,  mace, 
cloves,  the  native  of  the  Malayan  archipelago 
hardly  uses  them,  if  he  uses  them  at  all.  So  it 
is  to-day,  and  so  it  was  before.  I'he  native  does 
not  care  for  this  kind  of  spice  except  for  medical 
purposes,  and  then  he  requires  the  less  pungent 
part  only.  In  the  case  of  cloves,  for  instance,  he 
prefers  the  far  less  aromatic  ripe  fruits  to  the 
flower  buds,  which  we  know  as  cloves.  Pepper 
is  probably  not  even  an  indigenous  plant,  although 
as  regards  quantity  it  was  the  most  important  of 
all  spices  when  Europeans  first  landed  in  Nether- 
lands East  India. 

Natives  Use  Spices  of  Foreign  Origin 
The  natives  appreciate  spices  merely  as  com- 
mercial commodities ; the  aromatics  used  by  them 
are  certain  leaves,  roots,  etc.,  which  are  hardly 
recognized  as  spices  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  The  only  actual  spice 
which  is  cultivated  and  consumed  by  the  natives 
on  a large  scale  is  of  foreign  origin,  viz.,  the 
capsicum,  chillies  and  allied  species,  which  were 
imported  from  America. 

The  present  commercial  importance  of  spices 
may  be  gathered  from  the  latest  statistics,  which 
show  an  average  annual  sum  of  about  sixteen  mil- 
lion guilders  (a  guilder  = 40  cents),  which, 
although  fairly  large,  is  at  present  a compara- 
tively far  less  important  item  on  the  commercial 
balance  sheet  than  it  was  a few  centuries  ago. 


It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  write  something 
new  with  regard  to  such  a worn-out  subject  as 
spices,  and  for  this  reason  this  article  merely  con- 
tains a short  review  of  the  economical  importance 
of  the  various  kinds  of  spices  grown  in  Nether- 
lands East  India. 

Where  Pepper  is  Cultivated 
Pepper  is  a creeper,  which  is  cultivated  only 
in  Sumatra,  Borneo  and  the  islands  lying  between 
Java,  which  was  once  upon  a time  an  important 
producing  center,  l)ut  supplies  hardly  any  jiepper 
worth  consideration.  A small  quantity  is  grown 
on  European-managed  estates  as  a secondary 
crop,  but  with  the  natives  the  cultivation  of  pep- 
per has  become  very  unpopular.  Batavia  acts  as 
a collecting  center  for  pepper  grown  in  Sumatra 
and  Banka,  the  latter  island  being  well  known  for 
its  tin,  but  the  exports  from  Batavia,  although 
very  important,  include  practically  no  Java-grown 
pepper. 

Everywhere,  except  in  Java,  pepper  is  cultivated 
by  the  natives  or  by  the  Chinese.  The  latter  are 
located  particularly  in  Banka,  Rhio  and  the  west- 
ern part  of  Borneo.  The  Chinese  colonists  pay 
special  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  this  product, 
and  consequently  supply  a grade  of  pepper  that 
is  looked  upon  very  favorably  by  the  trade.  The 
bulk  of  the  white  pepper,  which  product  requires 
careful  preparation,  is  prepared  by  the  Chinese. 

The  principal  producing  centers  in  Sumatra  are 
situated  in  the  extreme  north  of  the  island 
(Acheen  and  adjacent  districts  in  the  northeast) 
and  in  the  south.  The  products  of  the  northern 
parts  of  Sumatra  are  mostly  shi])ped  to  Penang, 
and  those  of  the  southern  parts — the  Lampong 
districts — are  marketed  at  Batavia.  Palembang 
and  Singapore. 

Pepper  Source  of  Wealth  for  Centuries 
Both  in  the  Lampong  districts  and  in  Acheen 
the  prosperity  of  the  inhabitants  largely  depends 
on  the  pepper  croj)  and  the  prices  it  brings.  For 
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many  centuries  the  cultivation  of  pepper  in  these 
countries  has  been  a source  of  wealth,  and  this 
fact  still  exercises  a great  influence  on  the  popula- 
tion. As  we  have  to  deal  with  an  Eastern  popu- 


The  Banda  Group  of  Islands,  Netherlands 
Indies 


lation,  that  influence  in  the  Lampong  districts 
is  not  very  favorable.  The  proprietors  of  pepper 
gardens — and  any  one  possesses  pepper  gardens — 
are  “grands  seigneurs,"  who  consider  work  to  be 
good  for  only  the  coolies,  of  whom  there  is  an 
influx  from  Java  at  each  harvest  time.  The  genu- 
ine Lamponger  has  no  interest  for  anything  be- 
sides pepper. 

Peppers  in  Palembang,  Rhjo  and  Borneo 

For  the  Palemliang  district  the  cultivation  of 
pepper  is  of  less  importance,  although  the  exports 
as  a rule  show  bigger  figures  than  for  the  Lam- 
pongs.  Here  pepper  is  one  of  the  many  sources 
of  income,  but  does  not  come  very  much  to  the 
front. 

In  Rhio,  pepper  is  generally  planted  in  combina- 
tion with  gambir.  Fields  no  longer  suitable  for 
gambir,  for  some  reason  or  other,  may  be  found 
very  well  fitted  for  pepper,  and  to  the  latter  the 
Chinese  pay  then  the  larger  share  of  their  at- 
tention. 

In  Borneo,  the  western  and  extreme  southeast- 
ern parts  form  the  centers  of  production,  but  in 
the  latter  the  .cultivation  is  not  in  a flourishing 
state. 

In  Sumatra,  pepper  is  made  to  grow  up  against 
living  trees,  but  everywhere  else,  except  on 
estates  under  European  management  in  Java,  it  is 
planted  against  poles  of  extremely  lasting  hard- 
wood, or  even  against  brick  pillars.  The  plant  is 
propagated  by  cuttings,  and  produces  for  the  first 
time  during  the  fourth  year  if  the  circumstances 


are  fairly  favorable.  The  berries  grow  in  bunches  ■ 
and  ripen  irregularly.  These  bunches  are  picked  1 
as  soon  as  some  of  the  berries  have  turned  in  ■ 
color  from  green  to  yellow,  changing  afterwards  1 
to  red.  1 

How  Black  Pepper  is  Prepared  I 

For  the  preparation  of  black  pepper  the  bunches  'i 
are  simply  piled  upon  heaps  which  are  left  un- 
touched  during  a week  or  so  for  the  purpose  of  \ 
fermentation,  and  are  thereafter  dried  in  the  ; 
sun.  By  the  fermentation  process  the  green  her- 
ries  become  deep  black,  and  in  consequence  of  the  7 
drying  they  acquire  their  wrinkled  appearance. 
During  the  drying  process  the  berries  are 
loosened  from  their  stalks  l)y  being  trampled 
upon,  and  when  perfectly  dry  they  are  sorted  and 
sifted. 

The  preparation  of  white  pepper  is  more  com-  . 
plicated.  For  this  purpose  the  bunches  which 
have  the  biggest  and  ripest  fruits  are  selected. 
These  are  sewn  in  bags  or  packed  in  baskets  and 
immersed  in  slowly  running  water.  After  being 
in  the  water  for  about  eight  days,  the  fruits  burst 
or  become  so  soft  that  the  flesh  can  be  removed 
by  trampling  upon  it.  Thereupon  they  are  washed  ’ 


Branch  of  a Clove  Tree,  Showing  Ripe  Cloves 
Ready  for  Picking 

in  clear,  running  water,  and  after  being  dried  are 
ready  for  the  market.  White  pepper  is  also  dried 
in  the  sun.  The  waste  of  flesh  amounts  to  about 
one-third  of  the  weight  of  the  fresh  berries. 
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Whether  the  fruits  are  used  for  making  black 
or  white  pepper  depends  on  the  zeal  of  the  popu- 
lation and  the  mutual  prices,  as  well  as  on  the 
quality  of  the  crop.  Pepper  fruits  twice  a year, 
giving  once  a small  and  once  a big  crop.  The 
small  crop  often  consists  of  small,  light  pepper, 
not  fit  for  the  preparation  of  white  pepper;  and 
since,  as  was  said  above,  pepper  ripens  very  ir- 
regularly, the  big  crop  also  contains  a large  per- 
centage of  berries  not  fit  for  making  good  white 
pepper.  Berries  the  kernels  of  which  are  not  yet 
hardened  cannot  be  used  at  all.  even  for  the 
preparation  of  black  pepper,  since  they  become 
dust  when  dried. 

Age  of  Profitable  Plantations 
The  duration  of  productivity  of  a plantation 
depends  on  the  upkeep.  In  some  districts  gardens 
become  unproductive  when  fourteen  years  old, 
and  in  other  districts  twenty-five  and  thirty-year- 


The  Banda  Nutmeg  (Myristica  Fragrans), 
Showing  the  Mace  in  an  Open  Fruit 

old  gardens  are  still  remunerative.  Twenty  years 
is  taken  as  a fair  average. 

According  to  the  official  custom  house  statis- 
tics on  the  exports  of  black  pepper  for  the  year 
1912,  Batavia  ranked  first,  with  10,091  tons  of 
1,000  kilograms  each;  Acheen  second,  with  4,604 
tons,  and  Telok  Betong  with  2,350  tons.  Other 


districts  shipped  a total  of  4,561  tons,  bringing 
the  grand  total  for  the  Netherlands  Ea.st  India 
for  1912  up  to  21,506  tons. 

Batavia  also  ranked  first  in  the  exportation  of 


Near  View  of  a Vanilla  Bean  Plant,  the 
Beans  Being  About  Ready  for  Curing 

white  pepper  for  the  same  year,  shipping  3,056 
tons,  which  was  far  in  excess  of  its  nearest  com- 
petitor of  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  namely,  Kota 
Bahru,  with  617  tons.  Third  in  rank  came  Sam- 
bas, with  348  tons,  while  the  total  exports  for  the 
Dutch  possessions  for  1912  amounted  to  4,834 
tons  of  1,000  kilograms  each. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  above  sta- 
tistics do  not  mention  the  actual  origin  of  the 
product,  but  only  the  ports  of  shipment  to  des- 
tinations beyond  Netherlands  East  India.  The 
principal  destinations  are  the  Netherlands  and 
the  Straits  Settlements. 

Nutmeg.s  and  Mace 

Quite  different  from  pepper  is  the  part  played 
by  the  tree  producing  nutmegs  and  mace.  It  is 
indigenous  to  the  Moluccas,  and  seems  to  have 
been  limited  originally  to  Amboyna  and  Banda, 
but  more  than  a century  ago  it  was  scattered  all 
over  the  archipelago;  in  fact,  all  over  the  tropics. 
Outside  of  Asia  this  culture,  however,  has  no- 
where met  with  success  except  in  Granada.  In 
most  countries,  even  in  Southeast  Asia,  the  nut- 
meg culture  perished  as  suddenly  as  it  had  sprung 
into  existence,  being  ruined  by  diseases  and  pests, 
and  since  the  area  of  ]iroduction,  no  longer  re- 
stricted to  the  Moluccas,  was  highly  augmented, 
prices  gradually  fell  to  a non-paying  level,  and 
consequently  lost  their  attraction.  By  this  pro- 
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ceediiig  the  industry  was  nearly  killed  as  well  in 
Banda,  where  nutmegs  have  been  grown  under 
European  management  for  centuries. 

Estate-Grown  Nutmegs  in  Java 
In  Java,  nutmegs  are  an  important  subsidiary 
crop  on  European-owned  estates.  Nearly  every- 
where else  where  nutmeg  is  grown  it  is  as  a 
native  cultivation  around  the  houses.  This  sort 
of  popular  cultivation  is  found  in  northeast 
Celebes,  the  adjacent  islands,  the  Moluccas  (ex- 
cept the  Banda  group)  and  the  west  coast  of 
Sumatra.  As  such,  it  gives  rather  constant  and 
regular  profits  with  a minimum  of  trouble,  and 
it  is  most  difficult  for  estate  cultivation  to  com- 
pete with  this  popular  cultivation,  especially  as 
the  consumption  of  the  product  is  so  limited. 
How  bad  conditions  are  for  the  present  may  be 
assumed  from  the  fact  that  even  these  native 
plantations  have  to  make  room  for  cocoanuts. 
The  Island  of  Banda,  which  is  dependent  on  nut- 
meg prices,  has  witnessed  in  a man’s  lifetime 
the  change  from  great  prosperity  to  needful  cir- 
cumstances. As  far  as  Java  is  concerned,  where 
the  extension  given  to  this  cultivation  exceeded 
the  limits  of  proper  caution,  advice  was  given  a 
few  years  ago  to  replace  the  young  plantations  by 
other  crops. 

As  a plantation  culture  nutmeg  has  one  great 
disadvantage.  It  has  to  be  propagated  from 
se-eds,  and  these  yield  from  30  to  50  per  cent  male 
trees.  As  the  sex  cannot  be  determined  until  the 
tree  has  reached  an  age  of  eight  to  ten  years, 
there  are  many  more  male  trees  than  required  for 
fructification.  These  male  individuals  are  not 
absolutely  unproductive,  but  they  bear  far  less 
than  the  females.  In  the  case  of  a tree  which  has 
required  so  much  time  and  attention  before  it  had 
grown  to  a fairly  large  size,  one  does  not  feel 
very  much  incliried  to  cut  it  down,  because  a cer- 
tain amount  of  fruit  can  always  be  obtained  from 
it.  Closer  planting,  in  order  to  be  able  to  fell 
the  large  majority  of  male  trees  later  on,  is  im- 
possible without  interfering  with  the  development 
of  the  other  trees.  Several  years  elapse  after  a 
tree  commences  bearing  until  the  revenue  covers 
the  annual  expenditure  for  the  upkeep  of  the 
plantation.  Plantation  culture  has  therefore 
many  disadvantages  which  can  more  easily  be 
overcome  in  the  case  of  a secondary  or  a native 
cultivation. 

Nutmeg  Tree  Always  Has  Fruits 
A nutmeg  tree  is  never  without  fruits.  The 
fruits  take  nine  months  to  ripen,  and  can,  there- 
fore, be  collected  during  the  whole  year  (an  ad- 
vantage for  a native  cultivation,  as  the  proceeds 


form  a constant  income),  but  in  some  months  the 
crop  is  larger  than  in  others.  In  Banda  half  of 
the  annual  crop  is  harvested  during  July  and 
August. 

The  pear-shaped  fruit,  which  hangs  on  a long 
stalk,  looks  very  pretty  when,  after  bursting,  it 
shows  the  nut  enveloped  in  the  carmine-colored 
mace.  When  the  fruit  has  burst  it  may  only 
remain  on  the  tree  for  two  or  three  days,  because 
if  not  picked  in  time  the  nut  falls  out,  and  when 
lying  on  the  ground  is  soon  attacked  by  vermin. 

How  Banda  Natives  Pick  the  Fruits 

In  Banda  the  pickers  (male  and  female)  have 
to  go  to  the  plantations  daily,  provided  with  a 
long  stick  to  which  a hook  is  attached  for  break- 
ing off  the  fruit.  Under  the  hook  a small  basket 
is  fixed  to  catch  the  fruit  as  it  falls.  Whilst  pick- 
ing the  nuts  in  this  manner,  those  which  have 
dropped  to  the  ground  are  also  collected,  but  kept 
separate.  From  time  to  time  the  pickers  sit  down 
and  take  off  the  fleshy  peel  from  the  fully  ripe 
fruits.  The  fallen  fruits  are  only  treated  after 
the  crop  of  that  day  is  brought  in.  After  inspec- 
tion by  the  proprietor,  the  closely-adhering  arillus 
(i.  e.,  the  mace)  is  cautiously  detached  from  all 
the  nuts.  This  mace  requires  no  other  treatment 
than  flattening  and  drying  in  the  sun,  which  causes 
the  carmine  color  to  change  to  dark  red  and 
finally  orange  or  yellow.  Before  packing,  the 
mace  is  sometimes  assorted  to  color ; the  broken 
pieces  are  always  sifted  from  the  undamaged 
mace. 

Nutmegs  are  Kiln-Dried  for  Six  Weeks 

The  nuts  from  which  the  mace  has  been  re- 
moved are  dried  very  slowly  from  four  to  six 
weeks  on  kilns  with  a smoking  fire  underneath. 
Finally,  they  rattle  in  the  shell  and  are  carefully 
decorticated  one  by  one.  Then  they  are  assorted 
with  painstaking  care,  since  the  appearance  of  the 
nutmeg  is  an  all-important  factor.  The  ripe  nuts, 
full  and  round,  are  separated  from  the  so-called 
wrinkled  nuts,  derived  from  fruits  which  have 
not  developed  normally,  owing  to  disease,  wind, 
premature  picking  or  other  external  causes.  The 
damaged,  broken  and  worm-eaten  nuts  form  the 
third  standard. 

After  this  assortment,  according  to  quality,  the 
nuts  are  assorted  to  size.  Sixty  of  the  largest 
Banda  nuts  weigh  kilogram,  but  as  a rule  75 
of  the  best  and  190  to  250  of  the  smallest  class 
go  to  ^ kilogram.  After  the  sifting  a further 
assortment  by  hand  takes  place,  in  order  to 
separate  the  twin  nuts,  which  have  one  side  flat- 
tened (the  consequence  of  two  having  been  in  one 
fruit)  ; these  are  classed  one  degree  lower  than 
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they  would  require  according  to  their  real  size. 
Wrinkled  nuts  are  divided  into  two  qualities  ac- 
cording to  the  depth  of  the  wrinkles. 

Native  Method  of  Liming  the  Nutmegs 
When  the  assorting  is  completed  the  nuts  are 
limed,  the  usual  method  being  to  dip  baskets  con- 
taining the  nuts  in  a tub  of  limewater  and  to 
shake  them  well  so  as  to  ensure  a regular  liming. 
The  nuts  are  thereafter  piled  up  to  dry.  The 
object  of  the  liming  is  to  protect  the  nuts  against 
insects.  After  the  liming  the  hnal  inspection 
takes  place,  as  it  happens  that  the  lime  detects 
faults  (cracks)  which  were  not  to  he  seen  before. 

I'he  importance  of  the  Island  of  Banda  as  a 
producing  country  for  these  two  spices  can  be 
seen  in  the  fact  that  from  it  was  shipped  during 
the  year  1912  about  one-fourth  of  the  total  output 
of  mace  of  Netherlands  East  India,  or  143  tons 
of  1,000  kilograms  each  out  of  a total  of  560  tons. 
Banda’s  nearest  competitor,  Macassar,  exported 
T 18  tons.  As  regards  nutmegs,  however,  Banda 
ranked  second,  Menado  shipping  449  tons,  as  com- 
pared with  Banda's.  424. 

In  the  years  previous  to  1911  the  export  figures 
of  decorticated  nutmeg  nuts  and  nuts  in  husks 
were  combined,  which  makes  accurate  comparison 
impossible.  The  greater  part  of  the  nuts  in  husks 
are  sent  to  Singapore,  and  the  remainder  princi- 
pally to  the  Netherlands,  or  partly  also  directly 
to  the  L'nited  States.  The  bulk  of  the  decorti- 
cated nuts  is  marketed  in  Holland. 

Apart  from  the  genuine  nutmeg,  there  are  some 
very  similar  nuts  produced  by  the  M yristicaceac 
family,  which  are  also  used  as  a spice.  Some  of 
these  nuts  are  of  as  good  a quality  as  the  seed  of 
the  Myristica  fragraiis,  but  when  marketed — 
which  is  indeed  the  case — they  pass  unnoticed 
amongst  the  large  quantities  of  nutmegs. 

The  Myristica  fragrans  is  the  only  kind  which 
is  cultivated  on  a fairly  large  scale.  A nut  that 
is  much  less  aromatic  is  found  growing  wild  in 
New  Guinea,  and  is  called  Papua  or  long  nutmeg. 
Its  mace,  though  also  less  aromatic,  is  neverthe- 
less an  excellent  spice.  This  Papua  mace,  which 
is  practically  all  marketed  via  iMacassar,  must  be 
well  distinguished  from  other  so-called  maces, 
which  have  the  same  appearance  as  the  real 
product,  but  not  its  properties  as  a spice.  The 
production  of  these  second-quality  nuts  and  mace 
is  not  very  important,  but  reliable  export  statis- 
tics are  not  available. 

Cinnamon  and  Related  Barks 
Cinnamon  barks  occupy  a fairly  important  posi- 
tion on  the  list  of  spices  produced  in  Netherlands 
East  India.  They  are  obtained  fr()in  the  cinna- 


mon species  of  trees,  of  which  the  noblest  repre- 
sentative, C.  Zcylanicum,  was  cultivated  in  Java 
in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  on  such 
a large  scale  that  it  seemed  as  though  Java  would 
soon  be  an  easy  lirst  to  the  native  country  of  the 
cinnamon  tree,  viz.  Ceylon,  where  the  cultivation 
was  handicapped  by  a monopoly  system  and  later 
on  by  high  export  duties.  But  in  Java  also  the 
cultivation  was  subject  to  a compulsory  system 
long  condemned,  so  that  when  freed  in  1865  it 
soon  died  out  and  scarcely  left  any  traces. 

The  cultivation  was  not  very  profitable  in  Java, 
the  product  missing  the  superiority  which  Ce\  lon 
cinnamon  seems  to  leave  behind  in  its  country 
when  planted  abroad.  But  C.  Zcylanicum  is  not 
the  only  one  that  produces  a good  bark;  others, 
too,  have  been  imported  in  the  Netherlands 
Indies,  and,  furthermore,  these  colonies  possess 
themselves  a cinnamomumtree  of  high  value,  the 
C.  Burnianni  BI,  growing  wild  throughout  the 
Malayan  Archipelago. 

In  Java,  C.  Zcylanicum  is  grown  on  a small 
scale  on  European  estates ; a trifling  quantity  is 
derived  from  the  genuine  Chinese  cinnamomum- 
tree (C.  Cassia),  and  all  the  rest,  from  Java  as 
well  as  from  Sumatra  and  Timor,  comes  from 
C.  Burnianni.  This  is  a slender,  fairly  high  tree, 
growing  in  the  mountainous  districts,  and  the 
higher  the  elevation  above  sea  level  the  better  is 
the  bark.  It  is  grown  on  a large  scale  in  the 
hinterland  of  Padang,  the  trees  being  stripped  at 
the  age  of  about  eight  years.  The  better  qualities 
come  from  the  trunks;  second  quality,  lacking  in 
flavor,  from  the  thicker  branches.  The  only  treat- 
ment consists  in  scraping,  drying  and  assorting. 

Offici.\l  Export  Eigures  for  Cinnamon 

Although  the  official  export  statistics  show 
figures  for  cinnamon  (f.  c.,  the  genuine  Ceylon 
cinnamon)  apart  from  what  is  erroneously  termed 
Chinese  cinnamon,  or  Cassia  vera,  it  is  impossible, 
as  far  as  Java  is  concerned,  to  tell  what  part  of 
the  whole  lot  is  derived  from  the  various  botanical 
sources,  whereas  the  produce  from  the  other 
islands  originates,  as  was  stated  above,  from 
C.  Burnianni.  The  available  figures  on  the  ex- 
ports of  cinnamon  and  allied  barks  from  1908  to 
1912,  inclusive,  show  that  Padang,  Java  and 
Macassar  shipped  5,219  tons  of  i,ooo  kilograms 
each,  the  total  being  . distributed  as  follows: 
Padang,  4,292  tons;  Java,  481  tons;  Macassar,  446 
tons. 

Only  a trivial  percentage  of  the  Java  cinnamon 
goes  directly  to  the  United  States,  but  more  than 
half  of  the  production  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
archipelago  is  shi])ped  to  the  United  States.  ITol- 
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land  is  the  second  important  market,  all  other 
countries  being  only  small  buyers. 

Chillies  are,  as  has  already  been  stated,  the 
principal  spice  of  the  native  population.  Various 
species  and  forms  are  planted  everywhere  for 
local  consumption.  The  strongest  kind,  the  small 
capsicum,  known  as  chillies,  grows  as  a weed  and 
often  spontaneously.  The  other  species  are  culti- 
vated on  wet  and  dry  rice  land  after  the  rice  has 
been  harvested.  The  only  part  where  there  is  a 
surplus  production  for  export  is  Central  Java, 
from  where  some  four  to  seven  hundred  tons  are 
shipped  annually,  practically  all  to  Singapore  via 
Samarang. 

Cloves  Declining  in  Manufacture 

The  production  of  cloves,  at  one  time  a subject 
of  envy  and  jealousy  of  less  favored  nations,  has 
lost  absolutely  its  former  importance  as  a busi- 
ness. The  cultivation  has  been  tried  in  nearly  all 
tropical  countries,  but  has  only  continued  to  exist 
in  a few  places,  not  only  because  the  clove  tree 
cannot  be  easily  cultivated,  but  also  owing  to  the 
continual  downward  tendency  of  the  spice  market 
in  general.  The  principal  countries  where  this 
cultivation  has  become  of  importance  are  Zanzi- 
bar and  Pemba,  whereas  also  Madagascar  prom- 
ises to  become  a fairly  important  producer. 

Tn  the  Malay  Archipelago,  including  the  Malay 
Peninsula  and  Penang,  the  cultivation  of  cloves 
is  in  the  hands  of  Europeans  no  more,  notwith- 


standing the  fact  that  the  quality  of  the  product 
grown  there  is  excellent.  The  exports  from  Java 
are  not  worth  mentioning.  The  only  exports  of 
any  importance  are  those  from  the  original  home 
of  the  clove,  the  island  of  Amboyna  and  the 
adjacent  island  of  Saparua.  The  total  exports  do 
not,  however,  exceed  an  average  annual  quantity 
of  100  tons,  which  is  nearly  all  shipped  to  Singa- 
pore and  Holland,  only  a small  quantity  going 
direct  to  the  United  States. 

Vanilla  a Secondary  Crop 

With  regard  to  vanilla,  Netherlands  East  India 
appears  amongst  the  less  important  producing 
countries.  The  output  is  irregular  and  rarely 
exceeds  one  ton  per  year.  The  Netherlands  East 
Indies  product  surpasses  that  of  most  other 
vanillas  in  richness  of  the  aromatic  principle,  but 
in  exquisiteness  of  flavor  it  cannot  compete  with 
the  best. 

Cultivation  and  preparation  require  a great  deal 
of  attention  and  care,  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  this  product  is  not  suitable  for  native  culti- 
vation. It  is,  however,  still  less  suitable  for 
cultivation  under  European  management  on  a 
large  scale. 

Vanilla  is  grown  as  a secondary  crop  or  as  a 
hobb}^  in  sufficient  quantities  to  cover  the  local 
demand,  and  is  neither  very  important  at  present 
nor  does  it  seem  to  have  a brilliant  future. 


i\r.\p  Showing  the  Relative  Geographical  Position  of  the  Netherlands  Indies  and 
Other  Asiatic  Spice-Growing  Countries 
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GROWING  CHOCOLATE  TASTE 


Imports  of  Crude  Cocoa  for  Last  Fiscal  Year  were 
Fifty  Million  Pounds  More  than  in  1915 — In- 
creased Shipments  from  Brazil,  Portugal 
and  French  Africa. 


[from  a staff  COKKESrONDEXT] 
W'ashixutox,  D.  C.,  March  _>o,  1917. 

A GROWING  fondness  for  chocolate  and 
cocoa  is  indicated  in  the  greatly  increased 
imports  of  crude  cocoa  into  the  United  States 
during  the  last  fiscal  year.  According  to  statis- 
tics compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Do- 
mestic Commerce  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce a total  of  243,232,000  pounds  was  purchased 
abroad  during  the  fiscal  year  1916,  which  is  50,- 
000,000  pounds  more  than  was  bought  in  1915  and 
double  the  imports  of  1910.  This  is  accounted  for 
by  a growing  taste  for  chocolate  and  cocoa,  espe- 
cially the  former. 

Cocoa  Shipped  Direct  to  U.  S. 

Some  of  the  producing  countries  are  now 
shipping  to  the  United  States  direct  instead  of 
through  European  middlemen.  One  instance  in 
1916  was  a direct  shipment  of  25,000,000  pounds 
from  British  West  Africa,  imports  from  which 
country  heretofore  reached  the  United  States  via 
England.  There  were  marked  increases  in  ship- 
ments from  Brazil,  Portugal  and  French  Africa, 
and  a sharp  decline  in  those  from  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  accompanying  table  compares  last  year’s 
imports  of  crude  cocoa  with  those  of  1915,  and 
indicates  also  the  principal  sources  of  supply 
Imports  of  cocoa  from  countries  other  than  those 
given  in  the  table  were  chiefly  from  Dutch  Guiana, 

1.460.000  pounds;  Chile,  1,324,000  pounds;  Haiti, 

1.183.000  pounds;  Dutch  West  Indies,  1,146,000 
pounds,  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  831,000  pounds 
in  1916. 


COFFEE  “FORESTS”  NECESSARY 


Soil  and  Climatic  Conditions  of  Porto  Rico  are  Un- 
favorable to  Open  Cultivation — In  the  Absence 
of  Virgin  Forests,  Shade  Trees  are  Planted 


O PEAKING  of  the  “coffee  forests”  of  Porto 
^ Rico  a recent  bulletin  of  the  Forest  Service 
says  in  part : 

“Coffee  will  grow  without  difficulty  at  sea  level, 
])ut  it  thrives  best  in  the  upland  district  above 

2.000  feet  elevation.  Because  of  this  adaptability 
to  soil  and  climatic  conditions  more  or  less  un- 
favorable to  crops  reiiuiring  clean  cultivation, 
its  extension  throughout  the  uplands  of  the  in- 
terior was  readily  accomplished.  Whether  or 
not  the  coffee  bush  was  ever  cultivated  in  the  open 
here,  as  in  Brazil,  it  is  now  considered  necessary 
to  grow  it  under  shade.  While  areas  of  virgin 
forest  were  available  those  were  used  for  coffee 
culture,  the  overwood  being  thinned  and  the 
underwood  cleaned  out  and  replaced  by  the  coffee 
tree.  In  the  absence  of  a natural  forest  growth 
the  leguminous  trees  guava  and  guama,  and  to  a 
less  extent  bucare,  are  planted  instead.  The  shade 
trees  and  coffee  Imsh  are  planted  at  the  same  time, 
the  former  by  their  naturally  rapid  growth  reach- 
ing a size  to  afford  the  requisite  protection  by 
the  time  the  coffee  tree  comes  to  bearing. 

“The  coffee  forests  are  of  interest  from  the 
forestry  standpoint,  chiefly  because  of  the  pro- 
tection which  they  afford  to  the  steep  mountain 
slopes,  although,  on  account  of  the  relatively 
thin  cover  and  the  small  amount  of  cultivation 
they  get,  a certain  amount  of  soil  erosion  neces- 
sarily occurs.” 


THE  “BLUE  BOOK’’  A GREAT  HELP 

W’illiam  Hess,  1T2G  Broadway.  Indianapolis,  Tipl-, 
writes:  “Enclosed  find  my  check  renewing  my  subscription 
to  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal.  I find  ‘The 
Blue  Book’  of  great  help  to  me.  Everyone  interested  in 
the  tea  and  coffee  trade  will  find  niucli  help  in  its  pages.” 


IMPORTS  OF  CRUDE  COCOA  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Imported  from — 

.\II  countries  

Dominican  Republic  

Brazil  

British  West  Indies  

Ecuador  

British  West  Africa  

Venezuela  

United  Kinfdom  

Portugal  

French  Africa  

Cuba  


——Quantities ^ / Values— 


1916 

1915 

1916 

1915 

24.3, -232, 000 

192,306,000 

$34,144,000 

$22,893,000 

48,991,000 

46,620,000 

6,946,000 

5,500,000 

45,657,000 

19,709,000 

6,087,000 

2,017,000 

39,933,000 

40,729,000 

6,039,000 

5,407,000 

31,913,000 

33,419,000 

4,198,000 

3,352,000 

25,063,000 

17,000 

3,832,000 

2,000 

16,743,000 

15,299,000 

2,458,000 

2,156,000 

13,408,000 

21,063,000 

2,187,000 

2,579,000 

7,532,000 

3,517,000 

1,368,000 

512,000 

2,824,000 

424,000 

2,606,000 

4,006,000 

412,000 

518,000 
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HAITI  A GOOD  TRADE  PROSPECT 


Cocoa  and  Coffee  Form  Chief  Part  of  Island’s  Products’ 
Which  Are  Largely  Exported  to  the  United  States 
— Former  Minister  Furniss  Says  the  Island 
Offers  Excellent  Opportunities  for 
Investment 


A RECENT  compilation  by  the  Foreign  Trade 
Department  of  the  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York,  regarding  the  commerce,  resources 
and  possibilities  of  Santo  Domingo  and  Haiti, 
points  out  the  trade  prospects  of  these  two  re- 
publics, which  together  occupy  the  entire  island 
of  Haiti.  The  island  has  an  area  of  28,000  square 
miles,  San  Domingo  occupying  about  18,000 
square  miles  and  Haiti  about  10,000. 

Coffee  and  cacao  are  two  of  the  important  in- 
dustries of  both  countries.  There  are  large  areas 
yet  available  for  development.  The  imports  of 
the  entire  island  are  about  $20,000,000  per  annum 
and  the  exports  are  about  $30,000,000.  More  than 
one-half  of  the  exports  of  San  Domingo  are  to 
the  United  States,  while  less  than  one-fourth  of 
those  of  Haiti  are  sent  to  the  United  States,  the 
bulk  going  to  France. 

The  imports  of  the  United  States  in  1916  were 
$16,000,000,  against  $11,000,000  in  1915,  and  less 
than  $5,000,000  in  1914,  when  a large  proportion 
of  the  exports  were  sent  to  Europe. 

Modern  Farming  Methods  Are  Unknown 

Dr.  H.  W.  Furniss,  for  eight  years  the  United 
States  Minister  to  Haiti,  declares  that  the  island 
is  one  of  the  most  promising  fields  in  Latin- 
American  countries  for  American  investment. 
“Haiti,”  he  said,  “presents  a most  wonderful  op- 
portunity for  United  States  capital.  The  country, 
primarily  an  agricultural  one,  has  progressed  but 
little  under  French  rule.  There  is  not  a modern 
agricultural  implement  to-day  in  all  Haiti,  and 
modern  farming  methods  are  unknown.  The  soil 
in  hundreds  of  places  is  3 feet  deep.  The  average 
coffee  crop  in  Haiti  runs  from  75,000,000  to  80,- 
000,000  pounds.  This  is  a higher  grade  coffee 
than  Brazil  grows,  and  is  exported  mostly  to 
France.  With  some  American  capital  in  the  in- 
dustry this  crop  could  be  trebled  within  a year.” 

U.  S.  May  Lose  South  American  Trade 

Before  going  to  Haiti  as  United  States  iMinis- 
ter.  Dr.  Furniss  was  in  the  consular  service  in 
Brazil  for  eight  years,  and  is  very  familiar  with 
the  South  American  trade  problem.  “The  United 
States  has  all  the  South  .American  trade  now,”  he 
said,  “but  after  tbe  war.  unless  German  methods 


are  adopted,  we  will  lose  every  bit  of  it.  The  war 
will  never,  I believe,  rob  Germany  wholly  of  her 
South  American  trade,  for  she  gives  60  and  180 
days’  credit  on  all  shipments  and  sends  goods  as  ^ 
they  are  ordered.  This  the  American  merchants 
and  manufacturers  are  unwilling  to  do.  The 
banks  are  doing  their  part  in  facilitating  the 
financial  ends,  but  it  is  the  education  of  American 
merchants  and  manufacturers  that  is  needed. 
'There  are  some  .American  houses  that  are  making 
big  strides  for  permanent  South  American  busi- 
ness, but  the  majority  are  not.” 


TEA  AND  COFFEE  IN  RUSSIA 


War  Has  Caused  a Slump  of  Three  Million  Pomids  in 
Tea  Importations — Movement  to  Strengthen 
Economic  Conditions  Through  Reciprocal 
Agreement  with  Central  America 

[special  correspondence] 

Petrograd,  March  i,  1917. 

HHERE  are  one  or  two  items  in  connection 
with  the  tea  business  of  Russia,  particularly 
relating  to  these  parts  of  Alongolia,  th,;  overlord- 
ship of  which  has  not  been  yet  settled,  which 
possess  a passing  interest.  According  to  a state- 
ment that  has  just  been  issued  from  a govern- 
ment department  in  Mongolia,  what  they  term 
green  brick  tea  is  almost  exclusively  the  tea  that  « 
is  used.  Any  black  brick  tea  found  in  Mongolia  ■' 
is  simply  in  transit  for  Russia ; and,  on  the  other  ; 
hand,  the  Bohea  tea  are  but  little  used  through-  ^ 
out  the  whole  Mongolian  territory.  The  green 
tea  is  of  three  grades,  and  the  country’s  average  , 
consumption — that  is,  for  Alongolia — is  estimated  J 
at  393,750  poods  (one  pood  equals  36  pounds). 
The  prices  of  the  green  teas  are  very  irregular 
and  are  influenced  largely  by  such  unstable  fac- 
tors as  the  harvests,  money  exchange,  etc. 

At  the  present  time  tea  is  imported  into  Alon- 
golia  from  Hankow,  through  Tientsin,  Kalgan  or  ' 
Chi-Chua-Chen,  or  again  from  Hankow  through 
the  port  of  Vladivostok,  then  through  Kyachta  or 
Irkutsk  and  Novo-Nikolaievsk  and  further 
through  Bisk  and  Kosh-Agatch.  This  route  for 
tea  through  Alongolia  and  Russia  was  only  be- 
gun to  be  used  in  the  year  1913,  when  a system 
of  duty  free  transit  for  brick  tea  was  arranged, 
if  passing  direct  into  Alongolia.  Before  that  year 
the  Chinese  had  complete  control  of  the  Mon- 
golian tea  trade. 

Big  Decrease  in  Imports  Due  to  War 
'The  importations  by  Russian  merchants  through 
the  port  of  Vladivostok  made  103,003  poods  in 
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MIXING  AND  PACKING  50,000  POUNDS  OF  TEA  FOR  THE 
BRITISH  NAVY 

True  to  tradition,  British  naval  officers  and  seamen  on  duty  in  the  North  Sea  and 
else^vhere  consume  immense  quantities  of  tea,  as  indicated  by  this  picture  showing  the 
mixing  and  packing  of  a consignment  of  50,000  pounds  in  a single  bonded  warehouse  in 
London.  This  pile,  which  is  only  one  of  many  like  it  in  other  London  warehouses,  is 
made  up  of  India,  Ceylon,  Java  and  China  teas,  and  is  valued  at  about  $30,000.  The 
mixing  is  all  done  by  manual  labor,  there  not  being  a machine  in  England  capable  of 
handling  such  a large  quantity  at  one  time. 


the  year  1913.  This  movement  grew  to  143,366 
poods  in  1914.  There  was  a serious  decline  in  the 
year  1915,  when  the  imports  amounted  only  to 
52,000  poods.  Under  the  circumstances  in  the 
unsettled  state  of  ownership  of  Mongolia  it  might 
appear  premature  to  take  substantial  measures  for 
strengthening  the  economic  condition;  but  that 
is  not  the  leading  view  held.  Particular  measures 
are  recommended  for  securing  a still  larger  trade 
in  tea,  such  as  the  better  selection  of  teas  to  be 
compressed,  and  suitable  to  the  tastes  of  the 
people. 

In  order  to  secure  uniformity  of  quality  it  is 
also  recommended  that  a special  Russian  agent 
should  be  set  up  at  the  tea-buying  centers  to  se- 
lect and  forward  what  are  recognized  as  suital)le 


teas  for  the  market  as  instructed  l)y  the  Russian 
iirms  that  operate  in  Mongolia. 

A Central  American  Buyer 

The  question  of  the  supply  of  coffee  and  cocoa 
to  the  Russian  market  promises  to  become  very 
interesting  in  the  near  future  if  natural  encour- 
agement is  afforded  to  the  activity  of  M.  Cho- 
tinsky,  who  is  the  representati\'e  in  Central  Amer- 
ica of  the  Russian  Chamber  of  ILxport.  He  pro- 
poses, according  to  the  report  issued,  to  organize 
a large  system  of  purchase  of  coffee  and  cocoa 
for  the  Russian  market  as  a basis  for  a reciprocal 
movement  in  the  form  of  Russian  exports  to 
Central  America.  Volga. 
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CHlNA^S  TEA  TRADE  DECLINES 


Imports  Into  the  United  States  Fell  Off  About 
20  Per  Cent  in  1916-17  Tea  Season  as  Com- 
pared with  Preceding  Period 

By  Thomas  Sammons 

Shanghai 

' I ’HE  exportation  of  China  tea  to  the  United 
States  declined  al)out  20  per  cent  during  the 
1916-17  tea  season  as  compared  with  the  previous 
year.  This  resulted  in  part  from  high  exchange 
and  freight  rates  and  increased  laid-down  costs 
in  America,  which  advanced  25  or  30  per  cent, 
luiropean  war  exigencies  have  also  influenced 
China’s  tea  trade. 

Shortage  of  Green  Tea 

The  supplies  of  green  tea  for  the  1916-17  season 
have  been  about  10  per  cent  less  than  for  the  pre- 
vious season,  and  this  shortage  has  been  largely 
in  Pingsueys  and  Hoochows,  which  comprise 
almut  45  per  cent  of  the  crop  of  green  tea  and 
which  are  exported  prihcipally  to  the  United 
States.  Growers  of  the  leaf  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts had  a very  profitable  business. 

There  has  been  a good  demand  for  those  teas 
that  go  to  other  parts  of  the  world  than  the 
United  States  (such  as  Foong  Mees,  Hysons, 
etc.,  exported  heavily  to  Russian  Turkestan),  and 
prices  have  in  general  yielded  satisfactory  results 
to  the  tea  men. 

Black  teas,  which  are  produced  in  Central 
China,  are  sold  principally  in  Hankow,  only  a 
small  quantity  coming  to  the  Shanghai  market. 

• Some  of  this  quantity  has  been  bought  this  year 
by  native  speculators  in  Hankow,  who  no  doubt 
resold  their  purchases  at  a profit. 

The  tea  trade  of  China  is  not  keeping  pace 
with  the  world’s  increasing  consumption.  While 
it  is  frequently  reported  that  steps  are  being- 
taken  to  improve  the  methods  of  cultivation,  with 
a view  to  resuscitating  the  trade,  foreign  buyers 
in  this  market  give  little  credit  to  the  Chinese  in 
this  direction. 

The  United  States  takes  on  the  average  less 
than  one-third  of  China’s  total  crop  of  green  tea 
and  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  black  teas.  The 
part  that  American  buyers  have  in  fixing  prices 
must  therefore  not  be  overrated. 


EXCHANGE  MEMBERSHIPS  $2Co  LOWER 
The  latest  sale  of  two  Coffee  and  Sugar  Ex- 
change memberships  brought  $4,800  each,  which 
is  $200  less  than  the  last  previous  sale. 


THE  COFFEE  FINANCING  PLAN 


Committee  Appointed  by  Coffee  Trade  in  New  York 
Drafts  a Circular  Letter  Explaining  the  Use  of 
Domestic  Letters  of  Credit 


The  committee  appointed  by  William  Bayne, 
Jr.,  following  the  meeting  of  New  York  cof- 
fee men  at  the  Coffee  and  Sugar  Exchange  early 
in  iMarch,  as  was  announced  in  the  March  issue 
of  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal,  has 
drafted  a circular  letter  explaining  the  operations 
of  the  new  coffee  financing  plan  discussed  at  the 
meeting,  and  this  letter  has  been  sent  out  to  the 
trade. 

The  following  men  were  chosen  as  the  com- 
mittee: Joseph  Purcell,  Henry  Schaefer,  Walter 
Murphy,  Joseph  D.  Pickslay  and  Leon  Israel,  and 
their  names  are  appended  to  the  circular,  which 
is  as  follows : 

The  Committee’s  Letter 

At  a meeting  of  the  Coffee  Trade  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  held  on  March  2,  1917,  a Committee 
was  appointed  to  set  forth  to  the  Coffee  Trade 
of  the  United  States  the  advantages  of  Domestic 
Letters  of  Credit  in  buying  coffee  held  at  the 
seaboard,  this  facility  being  rendered  available 
by  provisions  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  extend- 
ing the  power  of  acceptance  by  National  Banks 
to  drafts,  with  documents  attached,  against  do- 
mestic business,  whereas  formerly  that  power 
was  limited  to  acceptance  against  foreign  im- 
portations. 

National  Banks  may  now  accept  bills  drawn  on 
them  in  domestic  transactions  just  as  they  are 
now  doing  in  foreign  business,  such  as  the 
Dollar  credit  covering  the  importation  of  coffee 
from  Brazil. 

The  method  of  handling  the  credits  by  the 
banks  will  be  practically  identical  with  that  used 
in  importing  coffee  from  Brazil,  except  that  the 
credit  will  be  available  in  favor  of  the  seaboard 
importer,  and  instead  of  the  usual  consular  in- 
voices and  ocean  bills  of  lading,  the  drafts  will 
have  domestic  documents  attached,  such  as  rail- 
road bill  of  lading,  invoice,  warehouse  receipt 
and  insurance  certificate,  etc.  The  transaction  in 
all  other  respects  will  be  the  same. 

Frequently  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  coffee 
can  be  bought  at  a lower  price  in  the  seaboard 
towns  of  the  United  States  than  in  the  Brazilian 
markets,  and  it  seems  not  improbable  that  the 
United  States  will  for  some  time  to  come  have 
to  carry  a greater  part  of  the  surplus  coffee  stocks 
of  the  world.  Under  such  circumstances  the 
advantages  of  this  form  of  reimbursement  should 
be  obvious  to  the  interior  buyer,  securing  as  it 
would  for  him  the  privilege  of  making  selections, 
the  same  as  if  he  were  a cash  buyer,  from  known 
and  immediately  available  stocks  in  the  domestic 
first  hand  markets,  yet  preserving  to  him  a credit 
facility  similar  to  that  which  he  has  been  enjoying 
as  an  importer.  All  without  the  uncertainties  and 
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risks  involved  in  importing,  particularly  in  war 
time  with  its  attendant  risks  and  delays  in  ship- 
ping and  large  variations  in  the  rates  of  war  risk 
insurance. 

The  coffee  importers  in  the  New  York  Market 
are  prepared  to  quote  against  this  new  form  of 
reimbursement,  and  further  correspondence  on 
the  matter  is  solicited  through  your  own  broker. 

\'iEws  OF  New  York  Coffee  Men 
All  New  York  coffee  men  do  not  agree  that  the 
plan  will  work  out  for  the  greatest  measure  of 
good  to  the  trade  of  the  country.  A representa- 
tive of  this  paper  asked  R.  Balzac,  of  A.  Angel  & 
Co.,  for  his  opinion,  and  he  said  that  it  is  his 
belief  that  the  plan  is  not  progressive,  he  looking 
upon  it  as  a step  backward.  Mr.  Balzac  also  said 
that  it  may  result  in  giving  a monopoly  to  certain 
green  coffee  houses  on  the  seaboard.  He  added 
that  the  plan  may  have  some  advantages,  hut  it 
also  has  decided  disad\  antages. 

Frederick  J.  West  said  : ‘‘This  provision  of  the 

Federal  Reserve  Banking  Act  brings  about  an 
epoch  in  American  business.  It  is  a godsend  for 
the  merchants  of  this  country.  It  will  result  in 
increased  resources  for  the  banks  and  the  coffee 
merchants.  It  means  that  the  interior  coffee 
buyer  will  carry  larger  stocks.  It  ought  to  put 
Boston,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  back  on  the 
map  as  coffee-receiving  ports.  It  is  the  biggest 
thing  that  has  happened  to  the  coffee  trade  in 
many  years.” 

Mr.  Meeh.kn  Says  Plan  Affords  Relief 
Charles  L.  IMeehan,  of  P.  C.  Meehan  & Co., 
coffee  brokers.  New  York,  says:  “The  plan  will 

afford  the  coffee  buyer  much  relief.  It  will 
enable  him  to  take  advantage  of  market  condi- 
tions. Hitherto  the  coffee  roaster  has  lost  oppor- 
tunities to  take  advantage  of  favorable  market 
situations  because  it  would  mean  a cash  transac- 
tion. 

‘‘Domestic  letters  of  credit  should  prove  of 
decided  benefit  to  the  green  coffee  trade  of  the 
seaboard  cities.  It  will  enable  green  coffee  job- 
bers to  carry  larger  stocks  and  give  better  credit 
facilities.” 

Advantages  to  Coffee  Roasters 
Henry  Nordlinger,  of  Henry  Nordlinger  & Co., 
New  York,  says  there  are  three  reasons  why  the 
.American  coffee  roaster  should  buy  coffee  on  a 
domestic  letter  of  credit  basis  rather  than  cost 
and  freight.  First,  he  can  buy  cheaper;  second, 
he  can  get  what  he  wants  and  see  what  he  is 
getting ; third,  when  the  roaster  buys  in  Brazil  he 
is  compelled  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  132  pounds  per 
bag,  whereas  when  he  buys  in  this  country  he 
pays  for  exactly  what  he  gets. 


Pr.AN  Already  in  Oderation 

J.  Aron  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  have  had  the 
plan  in  successful  operation  for  some  time.  T.  J. 
Israel,  of  this  comi)any,  states  that  they  have 
several  customers  who  prefer  to  buy  on  this  basis 
in  order  to  take  advantage  of  market  recessions 
:md  at  the  same  time  avoid  tying  up  their  money. 

Coffee  Jodber  Sums  Up  Advantages 

A.  C.  Israel,  green  coffee  jobber.  New  York, 
summed  up  the  advantages  of  the  plan  as  follows  : 
“The  new  method  is  of  decided  advantage  to  the 
coffee  roaster.  He  can  make  his  own  selections 
from  the  large  stocks  that  are  carried  in  New 
York  and  New  Orleans,  the  stock  in  New  York 
being  larger  than  usual  on  account  of  the  re- 
strictions on  shipments  from  Brazil  to  luirope. 
The  prospects  are  that  it  will  continue  to  increase, 
which  means  that  much  more  coffee  will  be  avail- 
able to  select  from. 

‘‘By  matching  the  coffees  from  samples  sub- 
mitted the  chances  for  uniformity  of  brands  are 
greatly  enhanced,  and  the  roaster  will  be  relieved 
of  keeping  stock  in  his  warehouse  that  is  unsuit- 
able for  his  trade. 

“Instead  of  paying  for  an  invoice  weight  of 
132  pounds  per  bag  net,  which  always  results  in  a 
shrinkage,  he  will  pay  for  an  exact  weight  less 
I per  cent  tare. 

“He  will  have  90  days’  time  from  the  date  of 
shipment  from  New  York  or  New  Orleans  to  pay 
for  his  purchase,  not  60  days  or  less  from  the 
date  of  arrival  of  the  steamer  at  either  of  these 
ports,  as  is  usually  required  under  London  credits. 

“Furthermore,  under  present  conditions  war 
risk  rates  fluctuate  very  widely,  resulting  in  the 
danger  of  from  2 to  5 per  cent  being  added  to  the 
cost  of  importing.  The  spot  buyer,  of  course, 
avoids  this  risk.” 


BRAZIL  TAXES  ROASTED  COFFEE 

Payment  of  55  per  cent  of  the  import  duties  on 
a gold  basis  was  provided  in  the  Brazilian  budget 
law  for  1917,  and  it  is  expected  this  will  re- 
sult in  somewhat  increasing  the  cost  of  goods  to 
Brazilian  importers.  The  amount  of  the  increase 
in  duty  will  vary  in  the  case  of  different  articles, 
but  will  probably  in  no  instance  exceed  12  per 
cent  of  the  former  duties,  taking  the  present  value 
of  the  milreis  (12  pence,  $0.24)  as  the  basis  of 
calculation.  Roasted  coffee  has  been  added  to  the 
list  of  products  subject  to  consumption  duties, 
and  the  consum])tion  tax  on  canned  goods  has 
been  increased. 


THE  PRACTICAL  COFFEE  ROASTER 

If  A department  discussing  coffee-roasting  problems  and  matters  of  timely 
interest  to  wholesale  coffee  roasters,  with  all  the  news  of  the  field.  Subscribers’ 
questions  of  general  trade  interest  will  be  answered  here  free  of  charge. 


TALKS  TO  COFFEE  BUYERS 


A Series  of  Discussions  of  Coffee  Problems  Designed 
to  be  Helpful  to  Wholesale  and  Retail  Coffee 
Distributers 


By  William  B.  Harris, 

Cof¥ee  Expert,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

New  York 

No.  8— DEMONSTRATIONS 

Next  to  the  extensive  advertising  campaign 
calling  for  the  expenditure  of  a large  amount 
of  money,  there  is  no  method  for  reaching  the 
consumer  and  obtaining  results  that  can  compare 
with  demonstrations.  As  a matter  of  fact  the 
food  products  that  are  nationally  advertised,  call- 
ing for  an  expenditure  of  thousands  of  dollars 
annually,  usually  combine  both  the  display  and 
the  demonstration  methods. 

Church  Luncheons  as  Demonstrations 

So  important  is  demonstration  considered  that 
manufacturers  of  food  products,  either  alone  or 
in  conjunction  with  other  manufacturers,  furnish 
entire  luncheons  that  are  daintily  served  at  enter- 
tainments or  church  socials  at  a very  nominal  cost. 

Not  only  are  the  foods  carefully  prepared  but 
they  are  tastefully  served  while  the  demonstrator 
explains  the  method  of  preparation  of  the  various 
articles,  from  the  factory  to  the  table.  Adver- 
tisers employing  this  method  place  their  products 
])efore  the  public  in  the  most  attractive  form. 

No  one  can  visit  the  food  shows  that  are  taking 
place  in  all  large  cities  without  becoming  con- 
vinced of  their  importance  to  both  manufacturer 
and  consumer.  Hundreds  of  dollars  are  ex- 
pended in  securing  space  and  in  fitting  up  booths, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  time  consumed  in  making- 
ready  the  display.  Then  competent  help  must  be 
in  attendance,  in  many  instances  in  special  cos- 
tume. 

Very  few  of  these  booths  are  taken  jointly, 
each  manufacturer  preferring  to  center  attention 
on  his  own  merchandise  and  arrange  his  space 
according  to  his  own  ideas. 


It  requires  considerable  ingenuity  to  decorate 
a booth  so  as  to  command  more  than  passing- 
notice  on  the  part  of  the  public.  Individuals,  of 
course,  will  visit  sections  in  which  there  are 
products  in  which  they  are  interested. 

How  TO  Decorate  at  Food  Shows 
The  decorations  should  be  in  keeping  with  the 
article  to  be  displayed.  The  light-colored,  dainty 
decorations  suitable  for  a display  of  crackers 
would  not  apply  to  the  fish  booth.  The  latter 
should  be  massive,  and  shells,  seaweed  and 
kindred  items  should  be  placed  in  the  decorations. 
A booth  advertising  a brand  of  flour  would  at- 
tract attention  if  it  represented  a sanitary  kitchen, 
particularly  if  the  actual  preparation  of  some 
article  of  food  was  in  progress. 

A coffee  display  will  receive  very  little  attention 
if  it  consists  simply  of  a number  of  trays  or, 
jars  containing  the  various  kinds  that  are  pro- 
duced. Some  individuality  must  be  shown.  Ma-‘ 
terial  pertaining  to  coffee  cultivation  should  be** 
used,  and  the  more  unusual  it  is  the  better.  In-' 
terest  is  secured  at  once,  and  can  be  transferred 
to  the  brands  to  be  shown  or  sampled.  ? 

The  above  applies  principally  to  the  manufac-’ 
tnrer  of  specialties  or  to  the  wholesale  dealer 
packing  private  brands. 

Store  Demonstrations  ^ 

The  retail  dealer  finds  it  necessary  to  move- 
more  conservatively,  as  he  cannot  afford  the  ex-, 
pense  nor  has  he  the  time  to  give  to  matters  of' 
this  kind.  The  principal  form  of  demonstration^ 
possible  for  this  branch  of  the  trade  will  be  such; 
as  he  can  carry  on  at  some  church  function  or  in 
his  own  store.  If  the  dealer  will  take  the  trouble 
to  serve  coffee  at  a public  gathering  he  can  almost 
always  get  the  packer  of  a brand  that  he  is 
handling  to  furnish  a supply  gratis  if  the  name 
of  the  1)rand  used  is  made  known. 

A store  demonstration  is  easily  arranged,  either 
by  serving  from  a table,  or  if  this  is  not  con- 
venient by  using  space  at  the  end  of  one  of  the 
counters.  Everything-  about  such  a demonstration 
should  be  spotless  and  dainty.  Should  it  be  pos- 
sible to  secure  an  urn  for  making  coffee  it  can 
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Ebe  prepared  in  another  room.  An  urn  for  serving 
and  in  which  the  coffee  may  be  kept  hot  is  easily 
[ procurable,  and,  of  course,  can  be  used  on  subse- 
! quent  occasions.  Some  form  of  sweet  cracker 
should  always  be  served  with  the  coffee. 

Do  Not  Demonstrate  Too  Often 
Demonstrations  should  not  be  held  too  often, 
and  should  not  be  confined  to  a single  item  of 
merchandise.  ]\Iany  items  can  be  handled  in  this 
^ manner  with  a little  careful  planning  and  the  sale 
I of  the  article  greatly  stimulated. 


PLAN  TO  VALORIZE  COFFEE  OFF 

Brazilian  Coffee  Men  Fail  to  Persuade  New  "i’ork 
Bankers  to  Loan  Money  Against  Stocks 
Stored  in  Santos 

IN  New  York  banking  circles  it  is  said  the  at- 
tempt made  by  Brazilian  coffee  men  to  borrow 
money  against  stocks  of  coffee  held  in  Santos  is 
doomed  to  failure.  The  plan  was  to  float  an 
initial  loan  of  $5,000,000,  using  the  coffee  in 
storage  as  collateral,  and  to  follow  this,  if  suc- 
I cessful,  with  a series  of  other  similar  transac- 
tions. 

I New  York  bankers  have  not  shown  interest  in 
the  matter,  even  though  the  valorization  plan  is 
understood  to  have  the  backing  of  several  state 
governments  of  Brazil.  They  recall  the  valoriza- 
tion scheme  of  1908,  which  fell  into  the  bad 
graces  of  the  United  States  Government,  and  find 
the  new  scheme  savors  too  much  of  the  old. 
It  is  also  believed  by  some  bankers  that  the  plan 
is  another  attempt  to  establish  artificial  prices 
by  controlling  the  market. 

Now  that  the  war  has  shut  off  the  European 
financial  assistance,  which  has  always  been  easily 
obtained  heretofore,  the  coffee  interests  of  Brazil 
are  exerting  every  endeavor  to  get  the  help  of 
American  bankers.  That  the  latter  will  be  forced 
to  come  to  the  assistance  of  Brazil  coffee  before 
the  war  ends,  especially  in  view  of  the  large 
surplus  of  about  2,500,000  bags  now  on  hand  and 
the  coming  of  the  new  crop  of  about  12,500,000 
bags,  is  an  opinion  freely  circulated  in  the  New 
York  coffee  trade. 


CINNAMON  IMPORTED  FROM  CEYLON 
-During  1916  the  United  States  imported  from 
iCeylon  123,179  pounds  of  cinnamon  chips  and 
757»734  pounds  of  cinnamon  quills.  In  1915  the 
imports  were  57,828  pounds  of  chips  and  1,-428,174 
pounds  of  quills. 


TEA  AND  COFFEE  BIDS  OPENED 


The  General  Supply  Committee  Preparing  to  Purchase 
Supplies  for  the  Federal  Departments  for  Next 
Fiscal  Year 


[from  a staff  correspondent] 

WashIxNgton,  D.  C.,  March  21,  1917. 
'^HE  general  supply  committee,  purchasing  the 
^ annual  supplies  for  the  Federal  departments 
here  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  i of  this 
year,  have  opened  the  following  bids  of  special 
interest  to  the  tea  and  coffee  trade.  The  quanti- 
ties given  are  for  the  amounts  purchased  during 
1916.  It  is  estimated  that  the  increase  in  amounts 
wanted  is  about  10  per  cent:  , 

For  furnishing  75,020  pounds  of  prime  Rio 
green  coffee,  Ellis  Coffee  Importing  Company,  at 
$.11125  per  pound;  C.  D.  Kenny  Company,  at 
$.125;  Francis  H.  Leggett  Company,  at  $.1225. 
For  roasting  the  same,  Ellis  Company,  at  $.002 
per  pound ; Kenny  Company,  at  $.0025 ; Leggett, 
at  $.0075.  For  furnishing  340  pounds  of  best 
cocoa,  C.  D.  Kenny  Company,  at  $.36  per  pound; 
Francis  H.  Leggett  Company,  at  $.275.  For  fur- 
nishing 5,382  pounds  of  good  quality  green  tea, 
C.  D.  Kenny  Company,  at  $.30  per  pound;  Jordan, 
Stabler  Company,  at  $.35.  For  furnishing  3,190 
pounds  of  good  quality  Oolong  tea,  C.  D.  Kenny 
Company,  at  $.27;  Jordan,  Stabler  Company,  at 
$.30.  For  furnishing  546  5-pound  cans  of  baking 
powder.  Calumet  Baking  Powder  Company,  at 
$•55  per  5-pound  can;  Francis  H.  Leggett,  at  $.80; 
Browning  & Middleton  Company,  at  $.50. 

Extracts  and  Spices 

For  furnishing  12  dozen  2-ounce  bottles  of 
lemon  extract.  Armour  & Co.,  at  $1.45  per  dozen ; 
Francis  H.  Leggett,  at  $2.25 ; Browning  & Mid- 
dleton, at  $1.75.  In  i-pint  bottles.  Armour  & 
Co.,  at  $12.00;  Leggett  Company,  at  $15.00; 
Browning  & Middleton,  at  $10.80.  For  furnishing 
24  dozen  of  vanilla  extract  in  2-ounce  bottles. 
Armour  & Co.,  at  $1.90  per  dozen;  Browning  & 
Middleton,  at  $1.75;  Francis  H.  Leggett  Com- 
pany, at  $2.25.  In  i-pint  bottles,  Armour  & Co., 
at  $i6.co;  Middleton,  at  $10.80;  Leggett,  at  $15.00. 

For  furnishing  37  pounds  of  cayenne  pepper, 
Francis  II.  Leggett,  at  $.30  per  pound;  Shoe- 
maker & Busch,  at  $.28.  For  furnishing  1,149 
pounds  of  ground  black  pepper,  Leggett,  at  $.32: 
Shoemaker  & Busch,  at  $.30;  Browning  & Mid- 
dleton, at  $.35.  For  furnishing  90  pounds  (T 
ground  white  pepper,  Leggett,  at  $.40 ; Shoemaker 
& Busch,  at  $.32;  Browning  S:  Middleton,  at  $.37. 
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GUADELOUPFS  COFFEE  AND  CACAO 
[special  correspondence] 

Basse  Terre,  Guadeloupe,  March  15,  1917. 

For  the  first  time  in  history,  according  to  Con- 
sul H.  T.  Wilcox,  the  coffee  and  cacao  crops  of 
Guadeloupe  are  being  offered  to  merchants  in  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Wilcox  says  that  one  of 
Guadeloupe’s  large  planters  wants  to  sell  import- 
ers in  the  United  States  all  or  part  of  his  coffee 
and  cacao  crops,  amounting  to  between  60,000  and 
70,000  pounds  of  each  product. 

Owing  to  its  fine  flavor,  and  the  fact  that  it  has 
proved  very  useful  in  blending,  Guadeloupe 
planters  have  always  found  a ready  market  for 
their  coffee  in  France,  where  it  commands  a good 
price,  the  last  quotation  in  Havre  being  372  francs 
per  100  kilos  ($0,326  a pound).  France  has  taken 
all  the  Guadeloupe  cacao  which  has  been  for  sale 
up  to  the  present. . The  latest  advices  from  France 
are  that  Guadeloupe  cacao  is  selling  there  for  306 
to  312  francs  per  100  kilos  ($0,268  to  $0,273  a 
pound). 


COLOMBIA’S  PRODUCTION  OF  COFFEE 
According  to  information  on  the  foreign  trade 
of  Colombia,  gathered  during  the  last  five  years 
by  the  Bank  of  Colombia,  that  country  now  pro- 
duces and  exports  more  coffee  than  any  other 
country  excepting  Brazil.  The  Cauca  Comercial 
quotes  a folder  issued  by  the  bank  as  follows : 
“After  Brazil,  Colombia  exports  more  coffee  than 
any  other  country.  It  is  estimated  that  the  annual 
exports  amount  to  1,000,000  bags  (containing  60 
kilos,  or  132  pounds  each),  produced  by  125,000,- 
000  coffee  plants.  As  these  plants  are  valued  at 
30  cents  apiece,  they  represent  an  investment  of 
$37jSoo,ooo.  This  industry  is  the  most  important 
in  the  country  and  deserves  greater  attention.” 
Colombian  statistics  show  that  the  exports  of 
coffee  from  that  country  in  1915  were  valued  at 
more  than  half  of  the  total  of  exports,  being 
$16,247,672  out  of  a total  of  $31,579,131.  The 
United  States  consumes  the  bulk  of  Colombian 
coffee,  importing  91,830,513  pounds  out  of  Co- 
lombia’s total  exportation  of  136,215,413  pounds 
in  1914,  and  taking  111,077,449  pounds  out  of  the 
exports  of  149,111,674  pounds  in  1915. 


PORTO  RICAN  SUGAR  MOVING 
It  is  estimated  that  the  present  sugar  crop  of 
Porto  Rico  will  produce  more  than  500,000  tons 
of  sugar.  Approximately  one-fifth  of  the  present 
crop  had  been  shipped  from  the  island  at  the 
beginning  of  March,  when  the  total  exportations 
were  slightly  over  106,000  short  tons. 


DROP  PORTO  RICAN  COFFEE  PLAN 
[from  a staff  correspondent] 
Washington,  D.  C,  March  26,  1917. — The  plan 
to  introduce  Porto  Rican  coffee  into  the  United 
States,  which  the  Department  of  Commerce  en- 
deavored to  carry  out,  is  understood  here  to  be 
“petering  out.”  It  is  said  that  the  New  York 
wholesale  firm  expected  to  lead  in  the  plan  has 
withdrawn  because  the  profits  would  not  be  large 
enough  to  make  it  pay. 

It  is  reported,  however,  that  Garrard  Harris, 
special  agent  of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
will  go  to  New  Orleans  for  the  purpose  of  intro- 
ducing the  coffee  in  that  locality  and  that  some 
New  England  concern  will  try  to  introduce  it 
there.  It  is  generally  understood,  however,  that 
the  plan  will  be  abandoned  in  a short  time. 

L.  M.  L. 


I.  C.  C.  SUSPENDS  COFFEE  RATES 
[from  a staff  correspondent] 
Washington,  D.  C.,  March  21,  1917. — The  op- 
eration of  certain  schedules  containing  increased 
rates  on  coffee  from  New  Orleans,  La.,  have  been 
suspended  from  March  15  to  September  15  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  because  the 
hearings  in  the  case  could  not  be  concluded  be- 
fore the  first-mentioned  date. 

The  following  coffee  reparations  have  been  al- 
lowed : The  Standard  Coffee  Company  vs.  the 

New  York  Central  Railway  Company;  a refund 
of  $5.25  on  account  of  additional  expense  in- 
curred through  erroneous  delivery  of  three  ship- 
ments of  coffee  from  Chicago,  111.,  to  Detroit, 
Mich.,  during  March,  1915.  L.  M.  L. 


ONLY  CONGRESS  CAN  TAX  TEA 
[from  a staff  correspondent] 
Washington,  D.  C.,  March  26,  1917. — There 
has  been  some  talk  in  the  trade,  it  is  understood, 
relative  to  the  resumption  of  the  tea  tax  which 
was  invoked  during  the  Spanish-American  War. 

Members  of  the  trade  are  of  the  opinion,  it  is 
said,  that  the  Spanish-American  War  tax  on  tea 
can  be  put  on  again  by  an  executive  act  of  the 
President.  This  is  an  error.  The  tax  of  10  cents 
per  pound  was  put  on  tea  by  an  act  of  Congress 
approved  June  13,  1898,  and  it  was  repealed  by  an 
act  of  Congress  to  become  effective  on  January 
I,  1903,  the  act  itself  being  approved  April  12, 
1902.  Therefore,  if  any  tax  is  to  be  put  on  tea 
again,  owing  to  the  present  emergency,  it  cannot 
be  done  without  a special  act  of  Congress. 

L.  M L. 


THE  PRACTICAL  TEA  MAN 

^ A Department  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  tea  problems  of  importance 
to  the  trade,  with  the  news  of  the  tea  packing  and  jobbing  field.  ^ Subscribers* 
questions  of  general  trade  interest  will  be  answered  here  free  of  charge. 


TALKS  TO  TEA  BUYERS 


A Scrie*  of  Discussions  of  Tea  Problems  Designed 
to  be  Helpful  to  Wholesale  and  Retail  Tea 
Distributers 

By  S.  Livingston  Davis 
New  York 

No.  8— PROFITABLE  TEA  ADVERTISING 

The  reputation  for  dealing  in  choice  teas  at 
reasonal)le  prices  is  a valuable  asset  for  any 
retailer,  and  whatever  can  be  done  in  the  way  of 
publicity  to  obtain  this  result  will  prove  of  ines- 
timable value  to  the  dealer  who  is  looking  into 
the  future.  It  is  only  those  merchants  who  look 
far  ahead  that  meet  with  any  real  success. 

The  methods  of  advertising  are  so  numerous 
and  varied  that  it  is  impossible  to  set  down  any 
fixed  rule  that  will  prove  best  in  every  case.  It 
will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  business,  the 
class  of  customers  to  be  reached,  the  nature  of 
the  competition  to  lie  overcome,  etc.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  advertising  is  a science  by  itself  and 
advice  on  that  subject  sbould  come  from  an  ad- 
vertising man.  However,  a tea  expert  may  pre- 
sume to  suggest  the  object  to  be  attained  by  ad- 
vertising. 

Dealer  Confidence  is  Essential 
In  selling  tea  above  the  grades  “for  price, “ con- 
fidence in  the  seller  is  the  all-important  object  to 
be  gained  for  the  sake  of  getting  the  business, 
and  confidence,  plus  fair,  intelligent  and  reason- 
able treatment,  will  hold  the  business.  Tea  is  a 
matter  of  taste,  and  tastes  differ. 

Many  people,  particularly  women,  believe  they 
are  judges  of  tea,  and  the  rest  say,  “I  don’t  know 
much  about  it,  but  I know  what  I like.’’  They  are 
all  ready  to  put  themselves  in  the  hands  of  some 
one  they  believe  knows  more  about  tea  than  they 
do. 

There  should  be  some  one  connected  with  every 
establishment  where  tea  is  distributed  who  makes 
a study  of  tea,  takes  a real  interest  in  the  article, 
does  the  buying,  and  then  talks  tea  over  the 
counter,  through  the  local  papers  and  through 
every  advertising  means  employed  by  the  store. 


'I'liere  are  plenty  of  interesting  things  to  say 
aliout  this  subject,  particularly  now,  when  pro- 
hibition is  gaining  such  headway  and  afternoon 
tea  has  become  vogue  at  all  high-class  hotels, 
country  clubs  and  wherever  people  congregate  for 
social  purposes. 

Tea  as  an  Aid  to  Prohibition 
A few  years  ago  in  the  grill  at  any  country 
club  the  thing  to  do  after  a game  of  golf  or 
tennis  was  to  consume  one  or  more  highballs,  but 
now  tea  and  toast  make  a popular  substitute. 
There  is  nothing  so  restful  after  exercising  as  to 
sit  down  in  congenial  society  and  enjoy  a pot  of 
really  choice,  fragrant  Formosa,  Congou  or  Cey- 
lon, and  from  every  point  of  view  it  is  a great 
step  forward  and  should  be  encouraged. 

Advertising  can  be  made  attractive  and  snappy 
I)y  repeatedly  calling  attention  to  the  delicious 
flavor  and  fragrance  of  choice  tea  and  by  reiter- 
ating the  fact  that  it  is  the  only  beverage  that 
stimulates  without  any  injurious  reaction. 

The  popular  method  of  displaying  in  a window 
or  elsewhere  a big  sign  reading,  “Good  tea  at 
28  cents  ])er  pound,  or  4 pounds  for  a dollar,’’ 
may  be  all  right  to  get  rid  of  poor  stuff,  but  it 
does  not  make  loyal  customers,  because  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  man  on  the  next  block  should 
not  do  the  same  thing  the  following  week  and 
make  the  same  appeal  to  the  same  people. 

Seek  Worth-While  Trade 
'I'he  people  who  drink  that  kind  of  tea  do  so  as 
a habit  and  not  because  they  are  lovers  of  tea — 
and  lovers  of  tea  are  the  ones  who  make  an  es- 
tablished tea  trade  that  is  worth  while. 

It  is  business  to  hold  the  cheap  trade  if  there 
is  money  in  it,  but  the  buyers  of  the  better  grades 
should  be  informed  that  the  difference  in  quality 
is  as  great  or  greater  than  the  difference  in  price. 


SAMPLES  OF  NEW  CPIINESE  TEA 
[from  a staff  correspondent] 
Washington,  D.  C..  March  20,  1917. — George 
Mitchell,  Supervising  Tea  Examiner,  recently  re- 
ceived, through  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Do- 
mestic Commerce,  a number  of  samples  of  Chi- 
nese tea  from  the  .Model  Tea  Plantation,  Pinli 
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Town,  Chemen  District,  Anhui  Province.  Mr. 
Mitchell  has  forwarded  samples  of  this  tea  to  va- 
rious houses  throughout  the  country  to  ascertain 
if  it  is  suitable  for  the  American  market.  In  con- 
nection with  the  samples  came  the  following  de- 
scription : 

“Planting  Orchard — Application  of  scientific 
methods  in  planting,  fertilizing,  pruning  and  other 
works  necessary  for  the  orchard. 

“Manufacture — Adaptation  of  the  most  satis- 
factory modern  methods  in  picking,  rolling,  bak- 
ing, sifting  and  sorting  to  attain  the  absolute 
cleanliness,  being  free  from  foreign  and  coloring 
substances.” 

MR.  MITCHELL  STARTS  TEA  TRIP 


Sails  for  the  Far  East  on  the  Transport  “Thomas” 
Accompanied  by  His  Newly  Wedded  Wife — 
Details  of  Itinerary 

[from  a staff  correspondent] 
Washington,  D.  C.,  March  29,  1917. 
^ EORGE  F.  MITCHELL,  Supervising  Tea 
Examiner  of  the  Treasury  Department,  was 
married  here  last  night  to  Miss  Nell  Rose  Bag- 
gett, daughter  of  Mrs.  William  T,  Baggett,  on 
the  eve  of  his  departure  for  the  tea-growing 
countries  of  the  world. 

The  wedding  was  held  at  St.  John’s  Episcopal 
Church,  known  locally  as  “the  church  of  the 
Presidents,”  the  ceremony  being  performed  by 
the  Rev.  Alexander  R.  Mitchell,  of  Charleston, 
S.  C,  an  uncle  of  Mr.  Mitchell.  A reception 
followed  the  wedding  in  the  ballroom  of  the 
Rochambeau,  the  home  of  the  bride.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  M.  Mitchell,  of  Charleston,  S.  C., 
parents  of  the  groom,  came  to  Washington  to 
attend  the  wedding. 

Mr.  Mitchell’s  Itinerary 

In  a talk  with  your  correspondent,  as  regards 
his  itinerary  for  his  tea  inspection  trip,  on  which 
he  and  his  bride  started  last  night,  Mr.  Mitchell 
said : 

“I  will  sail  from  San  Francisco  on  the  Gov- 
ernment transport  Thomas  on  April  5,  and  arrive 
in  Manila  May  2.  I will  take  a steamer  as  soon 
as  possible  for  Hongkong,  and  from  there  go 
direct  to  Yokohama.  While  in  Japan  I will  visit 
Tokio,  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Shidzuoka.  Most  of 
my  time  while  in  Japan  will  he  spent  in  the  latter 
two  places,  as  these  are  near  the  tea  districts  into 
which  I will  go.  I expect  to  be  in  Japan  about 
three  weeks.  From  Ja])an  I will  go  to  Tientsin. 


and  from  there  to  Peking,  China.  I will  take  the 
Peking-Hankow  Railroad  to  Hankow,  where  I 
probably  will  spend  about  a week,  and  at  which 
place  I will  meet  an  interpreter  who  will  go  with 
me  into  the  tea-growing  districts  north  of 
Hankow,  as  well  as  the  Keemun  district  in  the 
province  of  Anhui.  While  in  this  province  I will 
spend  much  of  my  time  at  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment’s model  tea  plantation  at  Pinli  Town. 

I gather  from  what  I have  been  told  that  our 
trip  to  these  tea  districts  will  consume  about 
three  weeks,  so  I will  not  reach  Shanghai  until 
about  July  i.  After  spending  a week  in  Shanghai, 
I expect  to  go  down  by  coast  steamer  to  Foochow, 
and  from  there  take  a steamer  to  Formosa. 
While  in  Formosa  I will  stay  in  and  around 
Taipeh  for  about  ten  days,  as  practically  all  the 
tea  districts  are  right  in  the  neighborhood  of  this 
town  and  can  easily  be  reached.  About  the  17th 
of  July  I will  sail  from  Formosa  back  to  Foo- 
chow, where  I will  go  into  the  tea  districts ; but 
this  will  not  consume  much  time,  as  they  are  very 
accessible.  From  Foochow  I go  to  Amoy  and 
Canton,  and  from  Canton  to  Hongkong,  where 
I will  sail  for  Singapore. 

“From  Singapore  I will  go  to  Batavia,  and  will 
spend  about  ten  days  or  two  weeks  in  the  tea  dis- 
tricts of  Java.  I will  then  go  to  Ceylon,  and  visit: 
several  of  the  estates  near  Colombo.  On  my  re- 
turn to  Colombo,  I will  go  over  into  the  Travan- 
core  tea  districts  of  India  and  probably  stay  there 
a week.  From  Travancore  I will  go  to  Calcutta, 
and  while  there  I will  visit  some  of  the  tea  dis- 
tricts in  Assam  and  Darjeeling.  I will  remain 
in  India  as  long  as  possible,  but  leave  it  in  time 
to  reach  Manila  by  November  15,  at  which  time 
the  transport  leaves  for  the  United  States.” 

In  addition  to  doing  the  work  for  the  Treasury 
Department,  as  already  outlined  in  the  columns 
of  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal^  Mr. 
Mitchell  will  do  some  work  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  gathering  seeds  and  data,  and 
will  also  write  some  special  reports  for  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  which  will  doubtless  be 
published.  Lamm. 


IOWA  GROCER  PAYS  FOR  BABIES 
The  Moore-Shenkberg  Company,  wholesale 
grocer,  of  Sioux  City,  la.,  has  posted  a bulletin 
in  its  offices  and  warehouses  offering  a prize  of 
$50  to  each  and  every  one  of  its  employees  be- 
coming the  parent  of  a child  during  1917.  O.  J. 
Moore,  president  of  the  company  and  a vice- 
president  of  the  National  Wholesale  Grocers’ 
Association,  .nilhorized  the  offer. 
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Judge  Dodge’s  Decision  is  to  Be  Reviewed  by  U.  S. 
Attorney  General — Two  Alternates  Appointed 
to  Board 

[from  a staff  correspondent] 
Washington,  D.  C.,  March  20,  1917- 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to- 
day requested  the  Attorney-General  to  appeal 
the  decision  recently  handed  down  hy  Judge 
Dodge,  of  the  United  States  District  Court  of 
Massachusetts,  in  the  tea  case  of  Carter,  ]\Iacy  & 
Co.  et  al.  vs.  Billings,  which  case  was  reviewed 
in  the  ]\Iarch  issue  of  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade 
Journal. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Judge  Dodge  held 
that  in  the  re-examination  of  teas  the  full  Board 
of  Tea  Appeals  must  be  present.  Before  taking 
action  the  Assistant  Secretary  consulted  with  the 
Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  Department,  who  is 
reputed  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  the  Government 
has  a good  chance  to  win  if  an  appeal  is  taken. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  appointed  Judge 
Jerry  B.  Sullivan  as  first  alternate,  and  Judge 
I.  F.  Fisher  as  second  alternate  to  the  Board  of 
Tea  Appeals,  which  new  departure  means  that  in 
the  case  of  absences  of  one  or  two  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  the  alternates  can  take  their 
places,  and  in  that  way  avoid  delay  in  handling 
tea  appeals.  Lamm. 


WHO’S  WHO  IN  THE  TRADE 


An  Appreciation  of  Robert  L.  Hecht,  Secretary  of 
Irwin-Harrisons  & Crosfield,  Inc. 


0 OBERT  L.  HECHT,  one  of  America’s  best- 
'*•  ^ posted  men  in  the  tea  trade,  has  been  identi- 
fied with  the  importation  and  selling  of  teas  for 
the  past  thirty-two  years,  beginning  his  business 
career  in  1885  with  the  old  J.  H.  Labaree  Com- 
])any  in  Front  street.  New  York.  He  was  then 
16  years  of  age,  having  been  born  in  1869  in  Man- 
hattan, 

Mr.  Hecht  is  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  most 
active  and  progressive  men  in  the  tea  trade.  He 
is  counted  an  authority  in  any  matter  pertaining 
to  the  growing,  manufacture,  blending,  packeting 
and  marketing  of  tea  in  this  and  foreign  countries. 
He  made  a tour  of  all  the  leading  tea-growing 
districts  in  the  world  in  1913,  spending  eight 
months  on  the  journey  and  circling  around  the 
earth. 


As  an  association  man  Mr,  Hecht  stands  high 
in  the  esteem  of  his  fellows,  lie  has  been  a 
director  of  the  Tea  Association  of  the  United 
States  for  more  than  a decade,  and  was  treasurer 
for  hve  years.  He  is  always  to  be  found  in  the 
forefront  of  every  movement  designed  to  better 
conditions. 

As  a youth  Mr.  Hecht  spent  sixteen  years  in 
his  first  position,  learning  the  jobbing  trade.  He 
joined  Fearon,  Daniel  & Co.,  New  York,  in  1901, 
as  manager  of  the  department  importing  China 
teas,  which  position  he  resigned  in  1907  to  take 
up  the  management  of  the  American  branch  of 
Harrisons  & Crosfield,  of  London.  When  this 
company  was  merged  with  the  Philadelphia  tea 
jobbing  concern  of  A.  P.  Irwin  & Co.  in  I914,  Mr, 
Hecht  was  made  secretary  of  the  newly-created 
Irwin-Harrisons  & Crosfield,  Inc.,  and  was  elected 
to  its  directorate. 

In  addition  to  the  Tea  Association  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Hecht  is  also  a member  of  the  New 
York  Coffee  and  Sugar  Exchange,  India  House, 
the  Merchants’  Association  of  New  York  and  the 
New  York  Rotary  Club. 


THE  WORLD’S  TEA  PRODUCTION 
Production  of  tea  throughout  the  world  during 
the  year  1915-16  broke  all  records.  India,  Ceylon 
and  Java  produced  100,000,000  more  than  in  1914- 
15;  the  India  harvest  alone  surpassed  by  more 
than  55,000,000  pounds  that  of  the  previous  year. 
The  quality  of  the  harvest,  however,  was  not  of 
a very  high  standard.  Shipments  from  Java 
amounted  to  96,000,000  pounds,  an  increase  of 
12,000,000  pounds  over  the  shipments  of  1914-15, 
Shipments  from  China  show  a constant  diminu- 
tion. For  the  year  ended  July  31,  1916,  the 
amount  forwarded  to  destination  from  England 
was  3,269,886  pounds,  against  8,485,140  pounds 
during  the  year  1914-15. 


IMPORTS  OF  CHINA  TEA  DECLINE 
During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1916 
imports  of  tea  direct  from  China  fell  off  as  com- 
pared with  the  amount  received  in  the  preceding 
period,  while  imports  from  Japan  and  the  United 
Kingdom  increased.  Expressed  in  pounds,  the 
figures  given  out  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
are  as  follows:  China,  23,100,548  during  1915  and 
20,422,700  in  1916;  Japan,  43,869,012  in  1915  and 
52.359,526  in  1916;  United  Kingdom,  12,869,968  in 
1915  and  19,066,231  in  1916.  The  total  amount  of 
tea  received  from  all  countries  during  1915  was 
96,987,942  pounds,  and  in  1916  109,865,935  pounds. 
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THE  PRACTICAL  SPICE  MAN 

^ A department  containing  matter  of  special  interest  to  Spice  Importers, 
Spice  Grinders  and  Spice  Dealers;  also  the  news  of  the  Spice  Trade. 


THE  McCORMICK  PEPPER  CASE 


Spice  Trade  Finds  Much  of  Interest  in  the  Opin- 
ion Handed  Down  by  Judge  Manton  of  the 
U.  S.  District  Court 


INCE  Judge  Manton,  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of 
New  York,  handed  down  his  opinion  in  the 
Federal  Government’s  case  against  McCormick  & 
Co.,  Baltimore,  which  was  reported  in  the  March 
issue  of  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal, 
the  facts  brought  out  in  the  case  and  in  the 
Court’s  opinion  have  been  much  discussed  in  the 
spice  trade  throughout  the  country. 

The  case,  which,  as  will  be  recalled,  was  based 
on  the  adulteration  of  a consignment  of  “pure 
black  pepper,”  constituted  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting and  important  decided  recently  under  the 
Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act.  Judge  Manton 
makes  several  points  that  are  instructive  to  the 
spice  trade,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  complete  report 
of  his  decision,  as  follows  : 

The  Court's  Decision 

On  the  17th  of  April,  1916,  ten  barrels  of  pepper  were 
sold  by  the  claimant  to  Samuel  Wildes  Sons  Company 
under  an  order  for  “ten  barrels  pure  ground  black  pepper.’’ 
The  shipment  was  so  marked,  and  it  was  conceded  by  the 
claimant,  indeed,  so  claimed,  that  the  pepper  sold  and 
shipped  was  pure  ground  black  pepper.  On  the  24th  of 
February,  1916,  six  barrels  were  seized  by  the  Marshal, 
and  on  the  27th  day  of  May,  1916,  they  were  sampled  by 
the  libellant,  and  thereafter  experimentation  with  the 
samples  was  made  as  hereafter  stated.  The  samples  were 
taken  by  the  Government  inspector  at  the  house  of  Wildes; 
a hole  was  bored,  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  in  bore, 
through  one  “of  the  staves  of  each  of  the  barrels,  by  a 
brace  and  bit.  The  samples  so  taken  were  from  various 
parts  of  each  barrel.  Care  was  taken  in  the  preservation 
of  these  samples,  and  they  were  given  to  the  Government 
chemist.  Seeker,  for  analysis  in  his  laboratory.  He,  to- 
gether with  an  assistant,  Cummings,  conducted  the  ex- 
perimentation, with  the  results  herein  stated.  The  claim- 
ant contends  that  this  pepper  was  Lampong  pepper,  a high 
grade  of  black  pepper  grown  in  the  southeastern  end  of 
the  Island  of  Sumatra,  and  commonly  used  in  this  coun- 
try. The  claimant,  McCormick  & Co.,  are  large  im- 
porters of  pepper,  perhaps  the  largest  in  this  country,  and 
have  been  engaged  in  business  in  Baltimore  for  a long 
period  of  years. 

Pure  ground  black  pepper  is  defined  in  Circular  19, 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  June  26,  1916, 
as  follows: 

Pepper 

“Black  pepper  is  the  dried,  immature  berry  of 
Piper  nigrum  L.,  and  contains  not  less  than  six 
(’6)  per  cent  of  non-volatile  ether  extract,  not 
less  than  twenty-five  (25)  per  cent  of  starch,  not 
more  than  seven  (7)  per  cent  of  total  ash,  not 
more  than  two  (2)  per  cent  of  ash  insoluble  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  not  more  than  fifteen  (15) 


per  cent  of  crude  fiber. 

“One  hundred  parts  of  the  non-volatile  ether 
extract  contain  not  less  than  three  and  one-quar- 
ter (3.25)  parts  of  nitrogen.  Ground  black  pepper 
is  the  jiroduct  made  by  grinding  the  entire  berry 
and  contains  the  several  parts  of  the  berry  in 
their  normal  proportions.” 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  officially  advised  Mc- 
Cormick & Company  on  August  1st,  1916,  that 

‘Ground  peppers  will  be  regarded  as  adulterated 
and  misbranded  if,  upon  examination,  they  are 
found  not  to  comply  with  the  standards  in  Cir- 
cular 19,  office  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.” 

The  Government  has  taken  the  position  generally,  in 
the  enforcement  of  the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act  of 
June  30,  1906,  that  a ground  black  pepper  conforming  to 
the  standard  above  mentioned,  defined  in  Circular  19,  is 
not  a violation  of  the  Act.  A product  not  made  solely 
by  grinding  the  entire  black  pepper  berries  and  containing 
the  several  parts  of  the  berry  in  their  normal  proportions, 
but  containing  also  some  added  foreign  substance,  is  not 
a pure  ground  black  pepper,  and  if  shipped  in  interstate 
commerce  is  in  violation  of  the  Federal  F'ood  and  Drugs 
Act. 

The  Government’s  claim  is  that  McCormick  & Company, 
in  order  to  gain  an  advantage  in  competition,  adulterated 
its  black  pepper  with  foreign  pepper  shells,  and  it  contends 
that  this  adulteration  was  carried  on  only  to  such  an 
extent  that  an  analysis  made  of  the  product  would  find 
that  such  adulterated  and  misbranded  pepper  would  come 
within  the  limits  of  Circular  19. 

In  Lampong  pepper  the  ash  and  fiber  are  comparatively 
high,  due  to  excess  sand,  twigs  and  trash.  Hence,  to 
make  room  in  Lampong  pepper  for  the  addition  of  a 
larger  quantity  of  shells,  all  of  this  excess  trash,  twigs 
and  mineral  matter  is  taken  out.  If,  from  100  pounds  of 
pepper,  there  is  removed  three  per  cent  or  three  pounds 
of  sand  or  gravel,  leaving  97  pounds  of  pepper,  there 
would  be  practically  a negligible  quantity  of  ash.  By 
taking  shells  containing  8.21  per  cent  of  ash,  25  pounds 
can  be  added  to  the  97  pounds  of  clean  pepper,  and  the 
result,  122  pounds  mixture,  would  give  95  pounds  less 
ash  than  the  original  100  pounds  contained.  This  25 
pounds  is,  of  course,  in  addition  to  the  shells  that  might 
safely  have  been  mixed  in  the  pepper  before  the  excess 
mineral  matter  was  removed.  Control  of  crude  fiber  could 
be  illustrated  in  exactly  the  same  way  and  with  sub- 
stantially the  same  result.  It  is  claimed  by  the  Govern- 
ment that  by  some  such  method  of  scientific  control  this 
pepper  was  standardized  and  kept  as  near  uniform  as 
possible.  In  other  words,  to  each  grind  as  much  shell 
was  added  as  could  be  put  in  with  safety.  After  the 
grind,  customarily  analyses  were  made,  as  Shoul  testified, 
to  ascertain  whether  the  pepper,  as  sold,  came  up  to  the 
requirements  of  Circular  19. 

Both  the  Government  and  the  claimant  concede  that  if 
foreign  pepper  shells  were  added  to  the  natural  pepper 
berry  such  mixture  would  be  an  adulteration  and  a viola- 
tion of  the  Act.  The  sole  inquiry,  therefore,  is  one  of 
fact,  whether  under  the  proof  in  this  case  this  pepper  sold 
to  Wildes  and  subsequently  sampled  contained  pepper 
shells  as  charged  in  the  libel.  This  question  of  fact  the 
court  is  called  upon  to  decide. 

It  may  readily  be  conceded  that  with  the  possibility  of 
mixing  pepper  shells  and  the  pepper  berry  the  mix  can 
be  so  arranged  that  it  will  contain  the  essential  properties 
required  under  Circular  19.  Therefore,  a chemical  an- 
alysis alone  is  not  sufficient  as  a method  of  detection. 

Apparently  the  Government  recognized  this,_  for  it  con- 
ceived a method  of  detection  and  carried  out  its  plan.  It 
experimented,  prior  to  endeavoring  to  carry  out  its  plan 
of  detection,  and  found  that  quinine  alkaloid  was  no  part 
of  the  properties  of  pepper  or  pepper  shells.  Such  experi- 
ments were  had  that  it  was  scientifically  determined  by  the 
experimenting  chemist  that  if  quinine  alkaloid  were  mixed 
with  the  pepper  and  pepper  shells  it  could  be  subsequently 
detected  in  the  laboratory  on  analysis. 
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Two  well-known  tests  of  obtaining  such  results  are 
known  to  science.  One  is  the  so-called  modified  thalleio- 
quin  test,  and  the  other  the  hereapathite  and  fluorescence 
tests.  \Vith  this  knowledge,  after  learning  that  McCor- 
mick & Company  were  the  consignee  of  199  bags  of  pepper 
shells,  then  at  a dock  in  Baltimore,  the  Government  in- 
spectors on  May  27,  1916,  proceeded  to  the  dock,  and 
there,  with  the  use  of  a syringe,  mixed  quinine  alkaloid 
with  each  of  the  bags  of  pepper  shells,  putting  an  equal 
quantity,  one  ounce,  of  quinine  alaloid  in  each  bag. 

After  the  samples  were  obtained  from  the  barrels  seized 
at  W ildes’  house,  the  Government  analysts.  Seeker  and 
Cummings,  examined  nineteen  separate  samples  from 
seven  different  barrels  of  the  shipment  of  pepper  in  issue, 
to  determine  the  presence  of  quinine  alkaloid.  The  modi- 
fied thalleioquin  test  was  employed.  Of  the  nineteen 
samples  so  tested,  thirteen  returned  a negative  and  six 
returned  a positive  reaction.  Of  the  first  series  of  sam- 
ples, four  returned  a negative  and  three  a positive  re- 
action. Of  the  second  series  of  samples,  four  returned 
a negative  and  two  a positive  reaction.  Of  the  third  and 
final  series  of  samples,  five  returned  a negative  and  one  a 
positive  reaction.  Three  barrels  returned  a negative  re- 
action upon  every  test.  One  barrel  returned  a positive 
reaction  throughout.  One  barrel  returned  two  positive 
and  one  negative  reaction;  and  another  barrel  returned 
two  negative  and  one  positive  reaction. 

The  examining  chemist  explains  that  positive  reaction 
refers  to  the  red  color  obtained  by  the  application  of  the 
test,  and  alleges  that  this  demonstrates  the  presence  of 
quinine  alkaloid.  In  addition,  the  chemist.  Seeker,  testi- 
fied that  he  applied  the  hereapathite  and  fluorescence  tests 
on  a composite  sample  of  400  grams  of  mixture,  two 
samples  from  barrels  A and  B,  and  a third  sample  from 
barrel  A.  These  last  two  tests  returned  a positive  re- 
action. These  tests  were  those  applied  by  the  chemist 
Seeker,  in  his  experiments  prior  to  syringing  quinine  into 
the  pepper  shells.  From  his  previous  experience,  chemist 
Seeker  learned  that  .a  minimum  of  2 mm.  of  quinine  in 
200  grams  of  pepper  sample  would  invariably  return  the 
positive  red  color  reaction.  Approximately  80  c.  c.  of 
quinine  solution  was  injected  into  each  of  the  199  bags 
of  pepper  shells,  as  previously  described,  and  Seeker  esti- 
mates that  he  can  detect  the  presence  of  6 per  cent  at  a 
minimum  of  the  treated  shells  in  this  pepper,  and  con- 
cludes, upon  the  result  of  his  examination,  that  this 
pepper  contains  from  10  to  28  per  cent  of  quinine-treated 
shells. 

The  inquiry,  therefore,  is  whether  this  conclusion  is 
positive  and  accurate.  Cummings,  the  assistant  to  Seeker, 
gives  corroborative  testimony  as  to  the  findings. 

The  entire  consignment  of  six  barrels  is  all  part  of  the 
same  grind  or  mix,  and  the  claimant  concedes  that  if 
([uinine  alkaloid  w'as  found  in  three  barrels,  and  that  this 
indicates  a mixing  of  pepper  and  pepper  shells,  the  six 
barrels  should  be  condemned.  Counsel  for  the  claimant 
argues  that,  assuming  that  the  presence  of  quinine  alkaloid 
in  a part  of  this  pepper  had  been  conclusively  established, 
it  follows  that  before  such  evidence  can  be  accepted  as 
sufficient  proof  of  the  addition  of  quinine  alkaloid-treated 
shells  to  this  pepper,  the  Government  must  show  the 
absence  of  any  other  reasonable  possibility  of  quinine 
alkaloid  finding  its  way  into  this  pepper.  In  view  of  the 
concession  that  quinine  alkaloid  is  not  one  of  the  proper- 
ties of  pepper  and  that  IMcCormick  & Co.  were  concededly 
using  pepper  shells,  I cannot  agree  with  counsel  that  it 
is  incumbent  upon  the  Government  to  show  the  absence  of 
any  reasonable  possibility  of  quinine  alkaloid  finding  its 
way  into  the  pei)])er  in  any  other  manner. 

The  exarnination  made  of  this  pepper  by  Seeker  is 
attacked  as  insufficient  and  inconclusive  because  it  is  said 
that  the  examination  as  made  does  not  demonstrate  the 
j)resence  of  quinine  alkaloid  with  the  certainty  required. 

1 cannot  find  that  any  of  the  experts  called  by  the  de- 
fense, and  they  were  many,  had  ever  actually  experimented 
in  detecting  quinine  alkaloid  where  it  has  been  mixed 
with  pepper  shells. 

A very  general  and  severe  attack  is  made,  however, 
upon  the  sufficiency  of  the  tests  used  by  Dr.  Seeker,  but 
when  the  testimony  is  examined  with  care  it  will 
demonstrate  that  it  resolves  itself  largely  into  a matter  of 
opinion;  opinion  expressed  by  men  learned  in  the  science, 
but  men  who  have  not  experimented.  Drs.  Pond  and 
Winton  gave  no  testimony  at  all  upon  quinine  tests.  Dr. 
Penniman  stated  that  the  proof  was  not  sufficiently  con- 
clusive, and  further  that  “you  could  not  determine  the 
jmesence  of  (luinine  with  certainty  unless  you  had  pure 
quinine  to  test.”  But  he  did  admit  that  if  the  thalleioquin 
were  applied  the  result  obtained,  as  claimed  by  Dr.  Seeker 
it  would  be  some  evidence  of  the  presence  of  quinine  and 
that  positive  reaction  from  the  hereapathite  test  would  be 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  quinine,  and  that  the  fluores- 
cence test  would  also  give  some  evidence  of  the  presence 
of  quinine,  and  admitted  generally  that  the  three  tests 


were  of  value  in  detecting  the  presence  of  quinine.  He 
says  that  the  density  of  the  color  obtained  upon  the 
positive  reaction  would  be  indicative  of  the  quantity  of 
quinine  present  and  that  the  density  would  have  some 
relation  to  the  quantity.  He  then  describes  a method  of 
making  this  test,  which  upon  comparison  with  Dr.  Seeker’s, 
I find  to  be  precisely  what  he  did.  This  materially 
weakens  the  opinion  evidence  of  Dr.  Penniman. 

Dr.  Daghuse,  another  expert,  on  direct  examination,  ex- 
pressed grave  doubt  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  tests  made 
by  Dr.  Seeker,  but  says  that  if  both  the  hereapathite  and 
thalleioquin  tests  were  made,  both  together  would  “make 
out  a little  stronger  case,”  Dr.  Fuller  admits  that  the 
three  tests  used  by  Dr.  Seeker,  if  the  observations  of  Dr. 
Seeker  are  correct,  would  be  some  evidence  of  the  pres- 
ence of  quinine  alkaloid.  Dr.  Winton’s  testimony  is  not 
at  variance  wdth  this  method  of  detection.  Dr.  Winton 
further  testified  that  a microscopical  examination  “in 
itself”  is  not  sufficient  except  in  cases  where  a foreign 
ingredient,  such  as  almond  or  cocoanut  shells  or  olive 
stones,  are  used,  and  further  that  “if  it  were  a carefully 
selected  Lampong  pepper,  which  had  been  cleaned  and 
scoured  and  some  of  the  natural  elements  removed,  and 
those  were  afterwards  replaced  by  pepper  shells,”  he 
would  not  expect  to  find  10  to  28  per  cent  of^ shells  on  a 
microscopical  examination. 

Such  quibbling  of  experts  expressing  but  opinion  testi- 
mony in  the  absence  of  similar  experimentation  to  that  of 
Dr.  Seeker  cannot  he  said  to  overcome  the  observations 
of  Dr.  Seeker  after  his  study,  research  and  labor  which 
obtained  a positive  reaction  indicating  the  presence  of  the 
detector  which  was  used  by  the  Government  inspectors. 

But  it  is  said  that  the  test  of  the  microscope,  as  applied 
by  Dr.  Rusby,  submitted  by  him,  negatives  the  claim  made 
here.  Dr.  Winton’s  doubt  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  micro- 
scopical examination  “in  itself”  for  the  purposes  of  de- 
tection creates  grave  doubt  as  to  its  sufficiency.  He  ad- 
mits that  he  cannot  distinguish  the  shell  of  Lampong 
pepper  from  Acheen  pepper.  The  latter,  Acheen  pepper,  is 
a lower  grade  pepper  than  Lampong,  and  it  is  hard  to  con- 
ceive of  how  the  differenee  between  the  lower  grade  of 
Lampong  pepper  and  a mixture  of  shells  and  the  higher 
grade  pepper  can  be  determined  by  the  microscope.  This 
witness  produced  slides  in  court  and  gave  the  Court  an 
opportunity  to  observe  his  various  specimens.  I do  not 
think  that  this  testimony  overcomes  that  offered  by  the 
Government,  which  I believe  shows  by  a fair  prepon- 
derance of  the  evidence  that  quinine  alkaloid  was  found 
in  the  pepper  seized.  Quinine  alkaloid  could  not  acci- 
dentally have  found  its  way  into  the  six  barrels  seized. 
Mr.  Shoul  testified  that  no  chemicals  of  any  kind  or 
foreign  drugs  could  possibly  get  mixed  in  the  pepper  or 
peppei  shells,  nor  can  I infer  that  by  some  possibility 
empty  cinchona  bark  barrels  might  have  been  used  for 
packing  the  six  barrels  of  pepper.  Each  of  the  barrels 
seized  were  lined  with  a heavy  grade  of  paper  and  there 
is  no_  evidence  in  the  record  that  the  barrels  were  used 
for  cinchona  bark  at  any  time.  Shoul,  who  had  charge  of 
the  grinding  department,  testified  that  no  pepper  shells 
could  have  accidentally  found  their  way  into  this  lot  ot 
pepper,  and  that  if  the  pepper  did  contain  added  shells 
they  must  have  been  put  in  deliberately. 

IL  A.  McCormick  seems  to  have  charge  of  the  spice  de- 
partment of  the  claimant,  while  M.  McCormick  is  in 
charge  of  the  drug  department.  Shoul  has  been  the  sole 
bead  of  the  spice  department.  Large  quantities  of  pepper 
shells  were  received  within  the  preceding  year  of  the  date 
of  the  seizure,  which  are  not  satisfactorily  accounted  for 
by  the  evidence  of  the  claimant.  The  original  records 
produced  did  not  show  the  disposition  of  the  pepper  shells, 
and  particularly  of  the  quinine  alkaloid  marked  pepper 
shells  received  in  this  lot  of  199  bags.  The  only  record 
produced  of  a shipment  of  pepper  and  pepper  shells,  prop- 
erly marked,  was  to  one  Goldberg, 

This,  with  the  other  testimony  in  the  record,  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  pepper  in  question  was  adul- 
terated, and  I will  accordingly  give  a decree  for  the 
libellant. 


PEPPER  FROM  STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS 
Shipments  of  black  and  white  pepper  from  the 
Straits  Settlements  to  the  United  States  during 
T916,  as  invoiced  at  the  .\merican  Consulate  at 
Singapore,  were  255,236  pounds  less  than  in  the 
preceding  year,  when  5,856,037  pounds  were  ex- 
ported,  valued  at  $862,224,  The  figures  for  1916 
were  5,600,675  pounds,  valued  at  $787,012. 


THE  PRACTICAL  EXTRACT  MAKER 

^ A department  devoted  to  interests  of  manufacturers  of  Flavoring  Ex- 
tracts, Perfumes  and  Toilet  Preparations. 


BUYING  SUPPLIES 


Little  Talks  on  the  Origin  of  the  More  Important 
Raw  Materials,  with  Simple  Instructions  for  Iden- 
tifying Them  and  Establishing  Their 
Claims  to  Purity 

By  Dr.  V.  A.  Fryer 
No.  4— OIL  OF  ALMOND 

OIL  of  almond  is  obtained  from  the  ripe  seed 
or  nut  of  the  bitter  almond  tree,  which  is  a 
native  of  Persia  and  Syria.  The  tree  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  Bible,  and  is  extensively 
cultivated  in  Southern  Europe  and  parts  of 
Northern  Africa.  It  is  a handsome  tree,  usually 
growing  to  a height  of  from  15  to  20  feet,  and 
has  spreading  branches.  The  flowers  are  pale 
red  in  color,  and  usually  stand  in  pairs  upon  the 
branches.  The  fruit  has  a downy  outer  coat, 
covering  a tough  portion,  which  in  turn  encloses 
the  nut  or  almond  of  commerce. 

Most  Important  Varieties  of  Almonds 
There  are  several  varieties  of  almonds,  the 
most  important  of  which  are  amygdalus  dulcis, 
or  sweet  almond,  and  amygdalus  amara,  or  bitter 
almond. 

The  almond  tree  grows  in  many  parts  of  the 
United  States,  but  in  the  northern  and  middle- 
sections  does  not  produce  fruit.  In  Southern 
California  it  grows  to  perfection,  and  a large  part 
of  our  supply  of  sweet  almonds  is  derived  from 
that  source. 

Bitter  almonds  are  imported  chiefly  from 
Morocco,  and  it  is  this  variety  which  produces 
the  oil  of  almond  treated  of  in  this  article.  The 
nuts  are  smaller  than  the  sweet  almond,  and  have 
a bitter  taste,  resembling  that  of  the  peach  kernel, 
and  when  triturated  with  water  form  a milk- 
wli^te  emulsion  with  the  odor  of  the  peach 
blossom. 

There  are  two  entirely  different  oils  obtained 
from  almonds,  one  a fixed  oil,  obtained  from 
both  the  bitter  and  sweet  variety ; the  other  a 
volatile  or  essential  oil,  obtained  from  the  bitter 
almond,  but  which  does  not  exist  in  the  sweet 
variety.  The  fixed  oil  is  a bland,  oily  liquid  with- 


out odor  and  has  a mild  nut-like  taste.  It  is  used 
in  medicine  and  in  pharmacy  in  the  preparations 
of  liniments,  ointments,  etc.,  and  in  toilet  creams. 
It  is  of  no  value  as  a flavoring  agent,  so  may 
be  dismissed  without  discussing  its  properties  or 
adulterants. 

The  volatile  oil  is  obtained  also  from  the 
kernels  of  the  apricot  and  peach. 

How  THE  Oil  is  Prepared 

Oil  of  bitter  almond  is  prepared  by  removing 
most  of  the  fixed  oil  from  bitter  almonds  by 
strong  pressure  between  warm  plates,  powdering 
the  pressed  cake  and  mixing  it  with  about  six 
times  its  weight  of  water.  The  mixture  is  di- 
gested for  a few  days  at  a temperature  of  about 
122  degrees  F.  and  then  distilled. 

The  oil  does  not  pre-exist  in  the  almonds  but 
is  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  amygdalin 
by  emulsion  in  the  presence  of  water.  Amygdalin 
is  a principle  peculiar  to  the  bitter  almond  and 
does  not  exist  in  the  sweet  almond. 

Prepared  as  above  described,  the  oil  is  very 
poisonous,  as  it  contains  from  2 to  4 per  cent  of 
prussic  acid.  This  acid  is  of  no  value  as  a flavor- 
ing agent,  and  only  an  oil  from  which  the  acid 
has  been  removed  should  be  used  in  flavoring 
extracts. 

The  purified  oil  consists  almost  entirely  of 
benzaldehyde,  which  is  the  true  flavoring  principle 
of  the  oil. 

Benzaldehyde,  produced  artificially  from  tolu- 
ene, is  absolutely  identical,  both  physically  and 
chemically,  with  that  obtained  from  the  bitter 
almond.  It  is  therefore  permissible  to  use  it  in 
the  preparation  of  flavoring  extracts,  as  it  has 
the  advantage  of  uniformity  of  composition  as 
well  as  freedom  from  prussic  acid;  although  it 
is  well  to  remember  that  the  “standards  of  purity 
for  food  products  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture” direct  the  use  of  oil  derived  from  the 
seeds  of  bitter  almond,  the  apricot  or  the  peach. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  purified  oil  is  T.060, 
and  its  boiling  point  356  degrees  F. 

Preservation 

Oil  of  bitter  almond  is  prone  to  deposit  crystals 
of  benzoic  acid  upon  long  standing,  due  to  the 
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absorption  of  oxygen.  This,  of  course,  very 
seriously  impairs  its  use  as  a flavoring  agent. 

To  prevent  this  deposit  Schimmel  & Co.  advise 
the  addition  of  10  per  cent  of  alcohol  to  the  oil. 
Another  method  recommended  is  to  introduce  a 
little  fused  calcium  chloride  into  the  purified  oil, 
which  will  take  up  any  traces  of  water  that  may 
be  contained  in  it. 

The  only  adulterant  likely  to  be  met  with  in  oil 
of  bitter  almond  (outside  of  its  possible  dilution 
with  alcohol)  is  nitrobenzene,  or  oil  of  mirbane. 
This  adulterant  resembles  the  genuine  oil  in 
odor,  and  being  cheap  is  a strong  temptation  to 
the  unscrupulous. 

It  is  distinctly  poisonous,  and  its  use  in  food 
products  is  very  properly  forbidden  by  the  pure 
food  authorities.  The  following  methods  may  be 
used  for  its  detection  in  a suspected  sample: 

Dissolve  half  a drachm  of  the  suspected  oil  in 
two  or  three  drachms  of  alcohol,  add  fifteen 
grains  of  fused  caustic  potash,  heat  for  a few 
minutes  to  dissolve  the  caustic  potash,  evaporate 
the  liquid  to  one-third,  and  set  aside  to  cool.  If 
the  oil  be  pure  it  will  remain  liquid,  but  if  nitro- 
benzene be  present  there  will,  after  cooling,  be  a 
sediment  of  azoxybenzene. 

The  specific  gravity  may  also  serve  as  a test, 
as  follows : 

The  specific  gravity  of  oil  of  almond  being 
1.060,  and  that  of  nitrobenzene  from  1.180  to 
1.201,  a mixture  of  the  two  oils  would  have  a 
higher  specific  gravity  than  the  pure  oil.  This 
would  cause  a suspicion  of  the  presence  of  nitro- 
benzene, which  might  then  be  separated  by  agita- 
tion with  sodium  bisulphite.  The  almond  oil  will 
dissolve,  while  the  nitrobenzene  will  float  on  the 
surface. 


FLAVORING  EXTRACTS  UNRESTRICTED 
Through  President  Frank  L.  Beggs,  the  Flavor- 
ing Extract  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the 
United  States  has  notified  its  members  in  a gen- 
eral letter  that  the  situation  as  regards  the  sale 
of  flavoring  extracts  for  legitimate  culinary  pur- 
poses has  not  been  changed  materially  by  any  re- 
cent legislation  along  the  lines  of  “bone-dry”  pro- 
hibition measures.  The  only  change  has  been  a 
tendency  to  make  it  possible  to  more  easily  pro- 
hibit the  sale  of  such  extracts.  The  association 
expresses  the  opinion  that  promoters  of  pro- 
hibition legislation  do  not,  as  a general  rule,  in- 
tend to  adversely  affect  the  sales  of  flavoring  ex- 
tracts. Extract  makers  and  distributors  are  urged 
to  “sit  tight”  in  the  present  situation  and  not 
assume  that  any  legislation  recently  enacted  ap- 
plies to  the  sales  of  flavoring  extracts. 


REFUND  EXCESS  FREIGHT  CHARGES 
[from  a staff  cokkespondentJ 
Washington,  D.  C.,  March  20,  1917. — The  fol- 
lowing reparation  orders  have  been  allowed  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission : McFad- 

den  Coffee  & Spice  Company  vs.  the  Central  Ver- 
mont Railway  Company.  A refund  of  $3.54  for  an 
unreasonable  rate  applied  on  one  carload  of  coffee 
from  New  York  City  to  Dubuque,  la.  The  Frank 
Tea  & Spice  Company  vs.  the  Cleveland,  Cincin- 
nati, Chicago  & St.  Louis  et  al.  A refund  of  $1.52 
for  excessive  rate  applied  on  a 1,175-pound  ship- 
ment of  mustard  in  glass  from  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
to  St.  Paul,  Minn.  The  Frank  Tea  & Spice  Com- 
pany vs.  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  & St. 
Louis  Railway  Company  et  al.  A refund  of  $2.37 
for  unreasonable  rate  applied  on  shipments  of 
mustard,  etc.,  from  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  to  St.  Paul, 
Minn.  McFadden  Coffee  & Spice  Company  vs. 
the  Central  Vermont  Railway  Company  et  al.  A 
refund  of  $2.92  for  a carload  of  coffe-e  from  New 
York  City  to  Dubuque,  la.  The  Frank  Tea  & 
Spice  Company  vs.  the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago  & St.  Louis  et  al.  A refund  of  $.83  for 
unreasonable  rate  charged  on  a shipment  of  pea- 
nut butter  from  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  to  Winona, 
Minn. 


SHERER-GILLETT  CO.  65  YEARS  OLD 

The  Sherer-Gillett  Company,  Chicago,  111., 
manufacturer  of  extracts,  grocery  sundries  and 
display  counters,  is  this  year  celebrating  its  sixty- 
fifth  anniversary  and  the  fact  that  it  is  one  of 
the  oldest  concerns  in  the  trade.  The  foundations 
of  the  present  company  were  laid  in  February, 
1852,  when  P.  W.  Gillett,  founder  of  the  business, 
began  to  make  and  sell  extracts,  bluing,  baking 
powder,  yeast,  lye  and  other  products. 

The  history  of  the  company  is  related  in  a pam- 
phlet that  is  being  distributed  among  the  trade, 
and  one  of  its  most  interesting  features  is  the 
facsimile  reproductions  of  pages  from  an  order 
book  used  by  W.  T.  Sherer  about  1867  in  Ne- 
braska, Illinois  and  the  section  then  known  as 
Dakota  Territory.  They  show  prices  which  seem 
truly  astonishing  to-day,  such  as  green  coffee  sell- 
ing at  wholesale  at  25I4  and  24J4  cents  a pound, 
sugar  at  13,  15H  and  cents,  rice  at  1014 

cents  and  cornstarch  at  i2j^  cents. 


KANSAS  W.  C.  T.  U.  BANS  EXTRACTS 
A resolution  has  been  adopted  by  the  W.  C. 
T.  U.  of  Salina,  Kan.,  declaring  a ban  on  the 
use  of  flavoring  extracts  containing  alcohol. 


THE  WHOLESALE  GROCER 

If  A department  devoted  to  matters  of  special  interest  to  wholesale  grocers 
packing  cocoa,  rice,  olives,  olive  oil,  preserves,  jams  and  condiments,  in  addition 
to  teas,  coffee  and  spices. 


CAMPAIGN  FOR  CLEAN  STORES 


Movement  Begun  by  National  Wholesale  Grocers' 
Association  to  Show  Retailers  that 
Cleanliness  is  Profitable 


IN  a circular  being  sent  to  the  wholesale  and 
retail  grocery  trade,  the  National  Wholesale 
Grocers’  Association  appeals  to  the  retailers  to 
join  a nation-wide  movement,  starting  May  i,  to 
clean  up  their  stores  and  then  keep  them  clean. 
Wholesalers  feel  that  retailers  are  a necessary 
link  in  the  chain  of  distribution  to  the  consumer, 
and  are  doing  everything  they  can  to  help  them 
prosper,  which  is  the  motive  behind  the  clean-up 
campaign. 

To  aid  retailers  to  make  their  stores  attractive 
and  prove  that  cleanliness  is  profitable,  the  asso- 
ciation has  prepared  the  following  suggestions  for 
the  campaign : 

Are  your  delivery  wagons  and  automobiles  at- 
tractive? If  not,  make  them  so,  it  is  a good 
advertisement.  Is  your  show  window  kept  free 
from  fly-specks  in  the  summer  and  a dull  appear- 
ance in  the  winter?  Is  your  store  clean  enough 
to  invite  the  custom  of  a good  housekeeper?  Is 
your  store  floor  oiled  or  covered  to  prevent  dust? 
Are  your  ceilings  and  walls  painted  or  white- 
washed? Are  your  shelves  kept  in  order  and 
made  attractive  to  the  customer? 

Does  your  clerk  dust  your  shelves  every  morn- 
ing and  make  the  articles  on  the  shelves  look  at- 
tractive? A chamois  or  sponge  wet  enough  to 
absorb  dust  should  be  used  on  the  shelves. 

Do  you  screen  your  shelves  in  the  summer  with 
netting  and  keep  your  stock  free  from  fly-specks? 
Are  your  canned  goods  properly  displayed  so  that 
they  will  attract  the  customer’s  eye? 

Do  you  go  over  your  stock  every  week  and  see 
to  it  that  it  always  presents  an  attractive  appear- 
ance? Is  your  counter  free  from  what  you  spilled 
of  the  last  order  you  filled  ? Keep  your  counters, 
show  cases  and  fixtures  clean  and  bright.  Use 
the  scrubbing  brush  and  hot  water  freely  and 
often,  to  ke^ep  the  ice-box  fresh  and  clean  inside 
as  well  as  outside. 

Are  your  butter  firkins  and  cheese  exposed  to 
dust  on  the  counter?  Is  your  butter  handled  with 
a ladle  and  paper  when  serving  a customer?  Do 
you  cover  your  bulk  stock  with  proper  covers  to 
prevent  dust  or  other  foreign  matter  from  coming 
in  contact  with  the  food  ? Be  sure  and  remove  all 
decayed  and  spoiled  stock  daily,  if  you  handle 
fruits  and  vegetables. 


Does  your  clerk  keep  your  scales  accurate, 
clean  and  polished?  Is  your  clerk’s  appearance 
likely  to  invite  customers,  or  is  his  supposedly 
white  coat  soiled  and  greasy  looking?  Is  his 
appearance  in  keeping  with  what  your  store 
should  be?  Is  your  wareroom,  backyard  and 
stable  kept  clean  and  free  from  rubbish?  Keep 
cats  and  dogs  out  of  your  stores;  they  discourage 
some  customers. 

There  is  not  a grocery  store,  large  or  small,  that 
cannot  prosper  if  it  is  kept  clean,  caters  to  the 
wishes  of  the  consuming  public  and  gives  proper 
service. 

Any  number  of  these  circulars  can  be  obtained 
for  distribution  in  the  retail  trade  by  applying 
to  Alfred  H.  Beckman,  secretary  of  the  National 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  6 Harrison 
street,  New  York. 


TRADE  MARK  SUIT  SETTLED 
Lautz  Bros.  & Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  have  been 
awarded  a final  decision  in  their  suit  to  restrain 
the  John  T.  Stanley  Company,  New  York,  from 
obtaining  registration  of  the  words  “Blue  Boy” 
as  a brand  name  for  soap.  The  Patent  Office  re- 
cently issued  its  decision  to  that  effect,  reversing 
the  decision  made  some  time  ago  by  the  Patent 
Office  examiner,  which  decision  the  Lautz  Com- 
pany appealed.  It  was  contended  in  the  suit  that 
the  similarity  of  sound  between  the  name  “Blue 
Boy”  and  that  of  “Snow  Boy,”  which  the  Lautz 
Company  has  used  for  several  years,  would  tend 
to  confuse  consumers,  and  if  used  as  a brand 
name  for  soap  would  damage  the  Lautz  Com- 
pany’s business.  The  principle  established  in  this 
case  is  likely  to  be  far-reaching. 


SPICE  AND  RICE  FROM  SIAM 
Invoices  certified  at  the  American  Consulate 
at  Bangkok  showed  that  the  value  of  Siamese 
products  exported  to  the  United  States  decreased 
from  $434,122  in  the  calendar  year  1915  to  $195.- 
262  in  1916.  The  articles  responsible  for  the  de- 
crease were  pepper  and  rice,  which  fell  off  in 
value  of  exports  $84,837  and  $230,084,  respectively. 
The  shipments  of  pepper  during  1916  approxi- 
mated 134,402  pounds  of  the  white  variety,  valued 
at  $32,692,  and  the  shipments  of  rice  537, 600 
]>oimds,  valued  at  $17,709. 
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COm^VRATlVE  SUGAR  PRICES 


Earl  D.  Babst,  of  the  Americau  Sugar  Refining 
Company,  Shows  That  Prices  Here  in  1916  Were 
Lower  Than  in  Thirteen  Foreign  Countries 


The  average  price  of  refined  sugar  in  the 
United  States  during  1916  is  shown  in  the 
annual  report  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Company  to  have  been  lower  than  in  any  of  the 
thirteen  foreign  countries  indicated  in  the  accom- 
panying graphic  table.  The  average  American 
price  was  less  than  7 cents  a pound. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  annual  report  is  the 
announcement  of  the  establishment  by  the  com- 
pany of  a reserve  fund  of  $1,000,000  for  trade- 
mark advertising,  which  marks  the  first  time  a 
great  industrial  corporation  has  so  signally  recog- 
nized the  value  of  advertising  by  including  its 
cost  as  an  item  of  its  financial  budget. 


In  addition  to  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  company’s  sales  during  1916  were  approxi- 
mately $200,000,000,  with  a manufacturing  profit 
of  41/2  per  cent.  President  Earl  D.  Babst  states 
that  while  all  American  refiners  exported  more 


than  700,000  tons  of  refined  sugar  they  had 
facilities  for  exporting  1,000,000  tons  at  a good 
profit  and  without  neglecting  domestic  demands. 


TRI-STATE  JOBBERS*  CONVENTION 
The  recommendations  of  the  resolutions  com- 
mittee of  the  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and 
Delaware  Wholesale  Grocers’  iVssociation,  an- 
nounced at  the  recent  convention  in  Philadelphia, 
contained  several  features  of  interest  to  the  trade 
generally.  The  main  resolutions  adopted  showed 
willingness  to  endorse  any  law  that  would  solve 
the  high  cost  of  living,  and  to  contribute  to  the 
relief  of  persons  suffering  from  high  prices;  en- 
dorsement of  the  new  bulk  sales  law  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  buying  contracts  advocated  by 
the  National  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association. 
The  committee  went  on  record  as  against  the 
predating  of  invoices,  against  the  “s,  a,  p”  prac- 
tice and  the  proposal  of  an  8o,ooo-pound  freight 
car  to  obtain  a minimum  rate  of  freight. 


SIBERIAN  BEET  SUGAR  INDUSTRY 
The  beet-sugar  section  of  the  Society  of  Si- 
berian Engineers  has  started  to  organize  trial 
sowings  of  sugar  beet  in  Siberia  to  ascertain 
whether  it  is  possible  to  develop  a sugar  industry 
in  that  country,  according  to  the  Journal  of  the 
Russian-American  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Mos- 
cow. It  is  planned  to  make  the  experiments 
cover  three  years.  For  this  purpose  the  best 
grades  of  beet  seeds  have  been  obtained  from 
European  Russia,  and  instructions  have  been 
drawn  up  with  regard  to  the  sowing  of  the  seed, 
the  care  of  beet  plantations,  the  preparing  of  the 
soil  for  this  purpose,  etc.  A specialist  will  be 
engaged  to  look  after  the  trial  plantations  of 
sugar  beet,  which  will  be  under  the  direct  con- 
trol of  this  expert  beet  grower  and  his  assistants. 
The  trial  plantations  will  cover  sections  of  240 
square  sazhens  (0.27  acre)  each.  The  entire  or- 
ganization of  such  beet  plantations  will  be  under 
the  supervision  of  S.  W.  Lebedeff,  professor  at 
the  Tomsk  Technological  Institute. 


IMPORTS  OF  CEYLON  CARDAMOMS 
The  Ceylon  Chamber  of  Commerce  reports  a 
very  decided  decline  in  the  volume  of  Ceylon- 
grown  cardamoms  exported  to  the  United  States 
from  the  ports  of  Colombo  and  Galle  during  1916. 
Shipments  in  that  period  amounted  to  86,999 
pounds,  as  compared  with  137,662  pounds  during 

1915- 
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GROCERY  TRADE  DIGEST 

^The  most  important  news  hap- 
penings of  the  month  boiled  down 
for  busy  readers. 


Completes  Philadelphia  Grocery  Merger 
The  expected  amalgamation  of  five  chain  gro- 
cery companies,  with  a total  of  1,285  stores  in 
Philadelphia,  has  been  completed  with  the  in- 
corporation of  the  “American  Stores  Company,” 
with  a capitalization  of  $24,000,000.  The  five 
companies  are  the  Acme  Tea  Company,  Bell 
Company,  Robinson  & Crawford,  Childs  Grocery 
Company  and  George  M.  Dunlap  Company,  which 
concerns  are  reputed  to  have  done  $50,000,000 
worth  of  business  last  year.  Under  the  new  ar- 
rangement the  competing  stores  will  be  rear- 
ranged and  new  districts  of  the  city  covered. 
Samuel  Robinson,  of  Robinson  & Crawford,  is 
to  be  president;  the  other  officers  will  be  an- 
nounced later. 


California  Grocers  Defeat  Premiums 
The  amendment  to  the  trading  stamp  bill  in 
California,  which  would  exempt  the  manufac- 
turer-packed coupon  from  the  trading  stamp  pro- 
hibition failed  of  enactment  in  the  State  Senate, 
while  the  bill  taxing  coupons  and  stamps  to  the 
point  of  prohibition,  which  was  fostered  by  the 
California  State  Retail  Grocers’  Association,  was 
passed  with  a large  majority.  This  is  the  bill 
against  which  the  premium-giving  manufacturers 
have  been  devoting  their  chief  efforts,  and  though 
they  have  been  fighting  hard  do  not  seem  greatly 
surprised  that  it  has  been  passed. 


Danger  Ahead  for  Jobbers 
Professor  Copeland,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
Harvard  bureau  of  business  research  into  the 
cost  of  doing  business  in  the  grocery  trade,  has 
revealed  data  showing  there  is  urgent  need  for 
reform  in  the  management  of  many  retail  stores. 
Professor  Copeland  has  received  tangible  data 
from  more  than  1,100  retail  grocers.  He  absolves 
both  wholesale  and  retail  grocers  from  blame  for 
the  high  cost  of  living,  saying  the  prices  “have 
not  been  enhanced  unfairly  by  wholesalers  and 
retailers.  On  the  contrary  they  have  brought 
losses  to  some  and  they  are  likely  to  bring  much 
greater  losses  in  the  future.  When  the  present 
high  prices  begin  to  drop,  undoubtedly  many  re- 
tail grocers  and  perhaps  some  wholesalers  will  be 


caught  with  large  stocks  of  merchandise  which  I 
can  be  disposed  of  only  at  loss.  Under  present  i 
conditions  I assure  you  that  I do  not  envy  the  1 
wholesale  grocer  for  his  job  during  the  next  ; 
few  months.” 


Harvard  to  Investigate  Food  Poisoning 
The  National  Canners’  Association’s  gift  of 
$20,000  a year  for  three  years  for  an  investiga- 
tion of  food  poisoning,  with  special  reference  to 
canned  foods,  has  been  accepted  by  Harvard 
University,  with  the  specification  in  its  accept- 
ance that  “The  gift  was  received  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  investigation  would  be  con- 
ducted and  its  results  published  with  full  aca- 
demic freedom.” 


Kroger  Buys  Eighty  Detroit  Stores 
Eighty  retail  grocery  stores  formerly  operated 
by  the  Community  Grocers,  Inc.,  in  Detroit, 
Mich.,  have  been  taken  over  by  the  Kroger  Gro- 
,;Cery  & Baking  Company,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
The  purchase  price  is  said  to  have  been  between 
$300,000  and  $400,000.  The  company  also  ac- 
quired a lease  on  approximately  16,000  square 
feet  of  warehouse  space  on  Clay  avenue.  The 
Kroger  Grocery  & Baking  Company  now  controls 
more  than  400  retail  groceries  in  cities  in  Ohio, 
Missouri,  Michigan  and  Kentucky,  and  is  under- 
stood to  be  interested  in  the  recent  amalgamation 
of  five  tea  and  grocery  companies  in  Philadelphia, 
under  the  name  of  the  American  Stores  Com- 
pany. Detroit  will  probably  be  the  center  of  the 
Kroger  system  of  warehouses  in  Michigan. 


Plan  to  Reduce  Costs  of  Delivery 
The  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Retail  Grocers’  and  Butch- 
ers’ Association  has  begun  a movement  to  carry 
out  the  idea  expressed  in  the  slogan  “Order  to- 
day for  to-morrow.”  President  J.  L.  McCord 
points  out  in  a bulletin  to  the  trade  that  under 
the  new  system  customers  buy  in  larger  quanti- 
ties and  have  their  orders  delivered  in  one  load, 
rather  than  in  a half  dozen  trips  as  under  the  old 
haphazard  system.  In  this  way  delivery  costs 
are  reduced  materially  and  general  overhead 
brought  down.  From  the  viewpoint  of  the  house- 
wife, she  finds  she  has  more  time  for  other  duties 
or  pleasures  and  reduces  household  cares  con- 
siderably during  a week.  The  association  fur- 
nishes its  members  with  printed  display  signs 
and  window  cards,  buttons  for  the  clerks  to 
wear,  and  arranges  for  rubber  stamps  to  print  on 
each  package  the  slogan,  “Order  to-day  for  to- 
morrow.” 
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PITHY  TRADE  NOTES 

The  Great  Southern  Coffee  & Spice  Company  is 
a new  coffee-roasting  concern  at  Lexington,  Ky., 
of  which  Charles  Ward  is  president  and  George 

W.  Stone  is  secretary-treasurer. 

Villa,  Boas  & Co.,  the  well-known  Santos 
house,  have  ordered  complete  sample  room  equip- 
ment from  Jabez  Burns  & Sons,  New  York,  in- 
cluding a four-cylinder  tilting  sample  roaster, 
scales  and  kettles,  motor-driven  sample  grinder 
and  one  of  the  new  vitrolite-top  testing  tables. 

Hard  & Rand,  the  well-known  green  coffee 
house,  are  remodeling  their  New  York  offices, 
adding  additional  floors  and  installing  new  equip- 
ment. 

The  Donovan  Provision  Company,  Birming- 
ham, Ala.,  is  moving  to  a new  location,  and  will 
increase  the  capacity  of  its  plant  by  adding  an- 
other- Burns  No.  i roaster. 

J.  A.  Folger  & Co.,  San  Francisco,  coffee  pack- 
ers, are  conducting  a special  tea  sales  campaign 
during  the  week  of  April  9-14.  It  is  termed 
"Folger  Week,’’  and  advertisements  in  the  Pacific 
Coast  newspapers  announce  reduced  prices  on  this 
firm’s  “Golden  Gate”  tea.  The  grocers  collect 
from  Folger  & Co.  the  difference  between  the 
regular  retail  price  and  the  special  price.  The 
campaign  is  announced  as  an  effort  to  offset  the 
competition  of  the  wagon  route  tea  and  coffee 
distributers. 

The  Great  Atlantic  & Pacific  Tea  Company  re- 
cently completed  its  new  warehouses  in  the  Bronx, 

X.  Y.,  from  which  the  company’s  business  in 
northern  New  York  City  will  be  handled.  Coffee 
will  be  roasted  for  the  stores  in  the  surrounding 
territory  in  a battery  of  four  No.  i Burns  roast- 
ers. A green  coffee  mixer,  milling  machine,  roast 
coffee  storage  bins,  weighing  and  bag-sewing 
machines  and  other  apparatus  have  been  installed 
under  the  supervision  of  Jabez  Burns  & Sons. 

The  directors  of  the  American  Spice  Trade 
Association  recently  adopted  resolutions  of  con- 
dolence on  the  death  of  H.  P.  Herrfeldt,  who  died 
February  18. 

The  wholesale  produce  house  of  Simon  Levi 
Company,  San  Diego,  Cal.,  will  use  a Burns  No. 
6 roasting  outfit  in  the  near  future.  A granulator, 
a No.  2 mill,  a Challenge  pulverizer  and  a com- 
plete sample  roasting  apparatus  will  also  be  in- 
stalled. 

C.  E.  Bickford  & Co.,  coffee  brokers,  have  es- 
tablished a branch  office  at  180  South  Central 
avenue,  Los  Angeles,  in  charge  of  Edwin  A. 
Johnson.  Mr.  Johnson  was  for  some  time  con- 


nected with  the  San  Francisco  office  of  this  con- 
cern, subsequently  taking  charge  of  the  Portland, 
Ore.,  office,  and  is  well  qualified  to  assume  the 
management  of  the  new  branch.  C.  E.  Bickford 
& Co.  now  maintain  offices  in  six  of  the  large 
coffee  distributing  centers  of  the  United  States. 

Three  more  Burns  No.  i cocoa  roasters  are 
being  added  to  the  equipment  of  H.  O.  Wilbur  & 
Sons,  Philadelphia,  who  already  have  twenty 
machines  of  the  same  type. 

At  the  opening  of  the  new  million-dollar  Pacific 
Coast  plant  of  the  Shredded  Wheat  Company  in 
Oakland,  Cal.,  more  than  10,000  people  attended. 
The  new  plant  covers  a whole  city  block,  and  is 
said  to  be  the  largest  devoted  to  the  manufacture 
of  a food  product  west  of  Chicago. 

E.  J.  Brach  & Sons,  Chicago,  are  having  many 
improvements  made  in  their  plant,  and  are  adding 
a Burns  No.  5 cocoa  roaster  fitted  with  burners 
for  gas  fuel. 

J.  E.  Spranger,  Camden,  N.  J.,  has  installed  a 
Hobart  electric  coffee  grinder  and  peanut  butter 
machine. 

The  Peter  Cailler  Kohler  Swiss  Chocolate  Com- 
pany, Fulton,  N.  Y.,  has  installed  a Burns  bucket 
elevator  to  facilitate  the  handling  of  its  cocoa 
beans. 

Joseph  L.  Gunderman,  formerly  of  New  Or- 
leans, is  now  in  charge  of  the  coffee  and  tea  de- 
partment of  the  San  Joaquin  Grocery  Company, 
Fresno,  Cal. 

Henry.  Heide,  New  York,  is  soon  to  add  two 
Burns  No.  i cocoa  roasters  to  his  equipment. 

R.  C.  Wilhelm  & Co.,  New  York,  have  sent  out 
a circular  to  the  trade  emphasizing  the  fact  that 
coffee  is  one  of  the  very  few  food  products  now 
sold  for  less  than  the  price  which  obtained  a 
quarter  of  a century  ago.  They  explain  the  low 
price  by  the  increase  in  production,  which  they 
figure  at  1,350  per  cent  during  a period  of  eighty- 
one  years. 

The  R.  J.  Meguiar  Company,  manufacturer  of 
peanut  butter  at  Greenville,  Ohio,  has  purchased 
a Burns  No.  5 roaster  with  gas  burners  for  roast- 
ing shelled  peanuts. 

The  plant  of  the  Gray  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Spokane,  Wash.,  a spice  and  coffee  con- 
cern, has  been  totally  destroyed  by  fire  with  a loss 
of  about  $90,000. 

To  keep  pace  with  the  increased  business  of  its 
peanut  butter  (lei)artment  the  Ridennur-Bakcr 
(jrocery  Company,  Kansas  City,  is  planning  to 
add  another  Burns  nut  mill. 


TEA  AND  COFFEE  RESEARCH  BUREAU 

department  of  scientific  research  under  the  editors’  direction  in  which 
will  be  found  short,  popularized  reviews  of  current  and  older  works  of  a phy- 
.iiological-chemical  character,  fugitive  paragraphs,  references  and  articles  dealing 
with  the  h story,  pharmacology  and  technology  of  tea,  coffee  and  spices. 


COFFEE  MAKING  COMPARISONS 


Interesting  Kesults  of  a Series  of  Tests  with  Some 
Well-Known  and  Popular  Coffee-Brewing  Devices 


T T NDER  the  auspices  of  this  paper  there  has 
^ just  been  completed  a series  of  coffee-brew- 
ing experiments,  the  results  of  which  should 
prove  of  considerable  interest  to  the  trade.  The 
work  has  been  supervised  by  William  B.  Harris, 
coffee  expert.  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, who  also  conducted  the  cup  tests.  The 
chemical  analysis  was  done  by  E.  M.  Frankel, 
Ph.  D.,  of  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal's 
research  bureau. 

The  experiments  included  a comparison  of  cof- 
fee brewed  in  (i)  a regular  old-fashioned  Ameri- 
can boiling  pot;  (2)  a Universal  percolator;  (3) 
a Silex  coffee  machine ; (4)  Ahorn’s  Makeright ; 
(5)  the  Tricolator  filter. 

Instructions  for  Tests 

The  instructions  given  Mr.  Harris  regarding 
the  conduct  of  the  tests  were  as  follows : It  is 

understood  that  you  are  to  make  brews  of  coffee 
in  these  various  devices  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  instructions  provided  by  the  manufacturers, 
and  that  you  are  to  report  on  the  cup  results  in 
the  relation  which  the  brews  bear  to  each  other  as 
regards  the  following  points  : 

1.  Color. 

2.  Flavor  (palatability,  smoothness). 

3.  Body  (richness). 

4.  Aroma. 

In  connection  with  the  aliove  the  following  sug- 
gestions are  offered  for  your  guidance : 

1.  Test  for  Color — Perhaps  it  would  1)c  well 
that  the  liquors  should  be  judged  in  the  black, 
with  cream  and  with  milk.  They  should  also  be 
tested  for  color  one-half  hour  after  brewing. 

2.  Flavor — In  testing  for  flavor  we  should  like 
to  have  you  ascertain  which  process  brings  out  the 
])redominating  flavor  of  the  coffee  constituting 
the  blend.  (We  understand  that  you  are  going 
to  use  a blended  coffee  for  these  tests.)  The 
different  devices  should  be  judged  also  as  to  their 
ability  to  maintain  the  original  flavor,  color  and 
heat  of  the  beverage. 


3.  Body — In  testing  for  body,  those  features 
which,  in  your  opinion,  should  be  considered  as 
entering  into  the  make-up  of  good  body  should 
he  carefully  observed ; e.  g.,  What  constitutes 
strength  ? 

4.  Aroma — In  testing  for  aroma,  some  of  the 
same  considerations  which  apply  in  the  case  of 
flavor  might  be  brought  into  play.  Which  of 
the  devices  produces,  in  the  cup,  the  superior 
aroma  ? 

Coffee  Expert's  Report 

The  report  of  the  coffee  expert  is  as  follows : 
New  York,  March  15,  1917. 

W.  H.  Ukers,  Editor,  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade 
Journal,  79  Wall  Street,  New  York  City. 

Dear  Sir: 

As  per  instructions  contained  in  yours  of  De- 
cember 13,  1916,  I have  made  a series  of  tests 
with  coffee  according  to  the  following  methods : 
An  ordinary  pot,  Aborn’s  Makeright,  a Universal 
percolator,  a Silex  coffee  machine  and  a Trico- 
lator filter. 

In  each  test  2 ounces  of  coffee  were  used  to  2 
pints  of  water,  except  in  the  Silex  test,  where  the 
ratio  was  i ounce  to  i pint,  on  account  of  the 
I -pint  size  machine  being  used.  The  coffee  was 
carefully  ground  for  the  machine  in  which  it  was 
to  be  placed.  A fine  grind  (like  cornmeal)  was 
taken  for  the  Silex  and  Makeright.  A medium 
grind  (steel  cut)  was  used  for  the  ordinary  pot 
and  Tricolator.  For  the  percolator  a percolator 
grind  (fine  steel  cut)  was  used.  The  boiled  cof- 
fee was  permitted  to  come  to  a boil  and  boil  for 
four  minutes.  For  the  percolator  cold  water  was 
used  to  start,  and  the  liquor  was  passed  through 
the  machine  in  the  percolating  process  for  15 
minutes  from  the  time  percolation  began.  Cold 
water  was  used  in  the  Silex  device,  and  the  liquor 
was  forced  through  tv/ice.  In  using  the  Aborn 
device,  boiling  water  (212  degrees)  was  poured 
through  the  coffee  into  a china  pot.  For  the 
Tricolator  the  boiling  water  was  allowed  to  filter 
through,  the  time  consumed  being  five  minutes. 

I report  as  follows  on  the  result  in  the  cup  : 

1.  Tricolator — The  coffee  prepared  by  this 
method  was  superior  in  every  way.  It  has  the 
best  body,  best  color,  best  flavor  and  aroma. 
Tricolated  coffee  is  particularly  smooth  in  the 
cup,  the  liciuor  brilliant  in  color  and  absolutely 
clear.  When  milk  or  cream  are  used  the  color  is 
rich.  The  specific  gravity  was  the  highest  by  this 
method,  so  proving  the  method  the  most  eco- 
nomical. 

2.  Makeright — The  coffee  prepared  by  this 
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method  received  second  choice.  The  color  and 
body  were  heavy  and  the  Havor  good.  The  method 
of  making  is  similar  to  the  Tricolator,  except  that 
the  grounds  are  not  kept  in  contact  with  the 
water  for  the  same  length  of  time,  and  some  of 
the  water  runs  off  at  the  sides  and  not  through 
the  coffee.  The  method,  however,  is  very  satis- 
factory, recpiiring  a little  more  coffee  to  obtain 
the  same  results. 

3.  Silex — The  glass  percolator  gave  the  lowest 
specific  gravity  and  low  caffein  and  tannin  con- 
tents. 

4.  Percolator — In  the  case  of  the  percolator, 

the  liquor  was  not  as  clear  as  in  the  other  three 
instances.  The  flavor  was  good  but  showed 

slightly  more  of  the  bitter  character.  The  specific 

gravity  was  the  same  as  in  the  boiling  process. 

5.  Boiled — Here  the  cup  result  was  found  to 
be  the  least  pleasing  of  all  the  methods  employed. 
The  liquor  was  still  more  cloudy  ami  with  more 
of  a bitter  character. 

The  ratio  of  caffein  to  total  solids  as  calculated 
from  the  specific  gravity  as  shown  by  the  chemical 
analysis  was  as  follows  : 

T ricolator  10.78 

Makeright  10.9.‘) 

Silex  11.86 

Percolator  13.24 

Boiling  13.92 

Appended  are  the  results  of  the  chemical 
analysis  as  indicated.  Special  analysis  of  the 
liquors  taken  from  the  tests  listed  above: 


.Method  of  Brewing 

Specific 

Gravity 

Per  Cent  of 
Caffeine 

Per  Cent  of 
Caffetannic 
Acid 

Tricolator  

1.0060 

0.0647 

0.69 

Silex  

1.004.3 

0.0534 

0.62 

Makeiight  

1.0055 

0.0602 

0.77 

Percolator  

1.0050 

0.0662 

0.59 

P.oiled  

1.0050 

0.0696 

0.75 

The  methods  of  analysis  used  were  those  given 
in  the  Methods  of  Analysis  of  the  Association  of 
Official  Agricultural  Chemists,  Bulletin  107  ( re- 
vised), of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  pp.  153-155. 

V ery  truly  yours, 

William  B.  Harris. 


Othkr  Caffkt.vxxic  Acid  h^xi’HRi mexts 
The  (h)od  Hoiisckecpiiic/  Institute  has  recently 
linishcd  some  coffee  brewing  experiments  with 
similar  coffee-making  devices.  The  experiments 
were  designed  to  ascertain  the  ratio  of  the  caffe- 
tannic  acid  content  to  the  total  solids.  Through 
the  courtesy  of  Miss  Mildred  Maddocks,  director 
we  are  permitted  to  print  the  results  in  this  cour 
ncction  : 

Sample  No.  5 — Made  by  the  filtering  method  with 
the  use  of  a Tricolator: 

Total  solids 1.21% 

Caffetannic  acid 0.70% 

Ratio  of  caffetannic  acid  to  total  solid.s — t : T.73 

Sample  No.  6 — Made  by  the  filtering  method  with 
the  use  of  a Tricolator: 

Total  solids t-i7% 

Caffetannic  acid 0.68% 


Ratio  of  caffetannic  acid  to  total  solids — i : 1.7- 

Sample  No.  9 — Made  using  alcohol  filtering  ma- 
chine— two  infusions: 


Total  solids i-33% 

Caffetannic  acid 0.72% 


Ratio  of  caffetannic  acid  to  total  solids — i : 1.85 

Sample  No.  3 — Made  in  a plain  base  type  percola- 
tor; allowed  to  percolate  10  minutes;  water 
was  placed  in  percolator  cold  : 


d'otal  solids 1.83% 

Caffetannic  acid o.g/% 


Ratio  of  caffetannic  acid  to  total  solids — 1 : 1.89 

Sample  No.  2 — Made  by  adding  cold  water  to  the 
coffee,  brought  to  a boil  and  boiled  3 minutes; 
settled  by  the  addition  of  one-fourth  cupful 
of  cold  water,  then  carefully  strained: 


Total  solids i-i7% 

Caffetannic  acid 0.64% 


Ratio  of  caffetannic  acid  to  total  solids — i : 1.83 

Sample  No.  i — Made  by  the  addition  of  egg  to  the 
coffee  grounds.  Hot  water  poured  over  this 
and  allowed  to  boil  for  5 minutes.  The 
coffee  after  settling  was  carefully  strained: 


Total  solids 1.48% 

Caffetannic  acid 0.78% 


Ratio  of  caffetannic  acid  to  total  solids — i:  1.90 


UTILIZATION  OF  COFFEE  GROUNDS 
John  Phillips  Street,  M.  S.,  chemist  in  charge, 
Analytical  Laboratory,  the  Connecticut  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station,  writes  that  he  was 
sufficiently  interested  in  Dr.  I^rankePs  article  in 
the  March  issue,  referring  to  the  utilization  of 
coffee  grounds,  to  make  some  tests  on  this  ma- 
terial. He  reports:  “1  have  made  but  a single 

test,  and  that  was  on  grounds  taken  from  a perco- 
lator. The  grounds  in  an  air-dry  condition  con- 
tained 1.99  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  0.36  per  cent  of 
phosphoric  anhydrid  and  0.67  per  cent  of  potas- 
sium oxid.  While  these  quantities  of  fertilizing 
ingredients  may  appear  rather  trifling,  at  the 
present  high  prices  of  all  fertilizing  materials,  a 
ton  of  air-dry  coffee  grounds  would  have  a com- 
mercial value  of  between  thirteen  and  fourteen 
dollars.” 


SAN  DOMINGO  COFFEE  HELD  UP 
Tons  of  coffee,  cacao  and  other  products  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  are  held  up  between  Santiago 
and  Puerto  Plata  while  the  railroad  connecting 
those  points  is  being  relaid  and  regraded  to  make 
train  operation  quicker  and  more  certain.  Rc- 
])orts  from  Puerto  Plata  are  that  practically  no 
freight  has  been  moved  inland  by  railroad  since 
last  August.  Outgoing  freight  has  been  accumu- 
lating in  Santiago  for  about  a year. 


PATENT  AND  TRADE  MARK  SERVICE 

A Department  giving  the  latest  information  from  the  United  States  Patent 
Office  on  patents  and  trade  marks.  ^ Subscribers  and  advertisers  may  consult 
this  bureau  without  charge  except  that  postage  for  reply  must  accompany  all 
inquiries;  there  are  no  fees  for  trade  mark  searches. 

(Address  all  communications  Patent  and  Trade  Mark  Service,  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal) 


PATENT  OFFICE  RECORD 


Patents  Granted,  Applications  Made  for  Trade-Mark 
Registration,  Certificates  Issued,  Labels  and 
Prints  Registered — Renewals  and  Can- 
cellations of  the  Month 


[special  correspondence] 
Washington,  D.  €.,  April  i,  1917. 
IT  ERE  follows  a record  of  the  activities  of  the 
* * United  States  Patent  Office  during  the  last 
week  of  February  and  the  first  three  weeks  of 
March,  in  so  far  as  they  apply  to  the  tea,  coffee, 
spice  and  general  grocery  trades : 

Patents  Granted 

1,218,978.  Apparatus  for  Cooling  Coffee,  etc. 
William  G.  Burns,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  assignor  to 
Jabez  Burns  & Sons,  a corporation  of  New  York. 

The  combination  with  a reciprocating  cooling 
car,  an  elbow  horizontally  pivoted  at  one  end  to 
said  car,  an  air  main,  a second  elbow  parallel  to 
said  first  elbow  and  horizontally  pivoted  to  said 
main,  and  a telescopic  pipe  connection  between 
said  elbows.  (Illustrated.) 

1,219,079.  Coffee  Peeling  and  Classifying  Ma- 
chine. Luis  B.  Gandia  Carreras,  Morovis,  Porto 
Rico. 


In  a coffee  sorting  and  peeling  machine,  the 
combination  of  coffee  berry  sorting  means,  berry 
peeling  means  divided  into  a portion  for  peeling 
large  coffee  berries  and  a portion  for  peeling 
small  coffee  berries  and  means  for  delivering  the 
sorted  berries  to  the  respective  parts  of  the  peel- 
ing means.  (Illustrated.) 

1,220,147.  Coffee  Mill.  Frank  F.  Wear  and 
Bernard  M.  Ely,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  assignors  to 
The  Alvey-Ferguson  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

In  combination,  a support,  driving  means  sup- 
ported thereby,  a grinding  chamber  at  one  side 
of  the  driving  means,  grinding  elements  in  the 
grinding  chamber,  one  of  said  grinding  elements 
being  rotatable,  a fan,  connections  between  the 
driving  means  and  the  rotatable  grinding  element 
and  fan,  a spout  having  a discharge  channel  for 
the  ground  material  from  said  chamber  and  an 
air  channel  connected  to  said  fan,  said  spout  being 
constructed  to  create  a flow  of  air  transversely 
across  the  path  of  the  discharge  from  the  dis- 
charge channel.  (Illustrated.) 

1,219,442.  Apparatus  for  Making  Coffee. 
Joseph  B.  Dalton,  Chicago,  111. 

In  combination,  a water-heating  tank,  a coffee- 
making tank  having  a percolator  therein  having  its 
body  spaced  from  the  tank  walls,  a substantially 
Y-shaped  pipe  connection  between  said  tanks,  a 
valve  at  the  junction  of  the  stem  and  arms  of  said 
pipe  connection,  the  stem  of  said  connection  being- 
secured  to  the  water-heating  tank  whereby  water 
may  flow  therethrough  to  said  valve,  one  of  the 
arms  of  said  connection  being  secured  to  said 
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coltcc-making  tank  whereby  water  may  be  dis- 
charged therefrom  into  said  percolator,  the  other 
arm  of  said  connection  being  secured  to  said 
coffee-making  tank  whereby  water  may  be  dis- 
charged therefrom  into  the  space  about  said  per- 
colator, means  for  operating  said  valve,  and 
means  for  indicating  the  relative  position  of  valve 
parts,  said  valve  being  such  that  by  operating  the 
same  water  may  flow  alternately  through  either  of 
said  connection  arms  and  whereby  the  flow  may 
be  cut  off  from  each  thereof. 

1,219,302.  Machine  for  Bagging  and  Weighing 
Granular  and  Powdery  Substances,  Particularly 
Cocoa  Powder.  Joseph  Halsig,  Viersen,  Germany. 

In  a bagging  and  weighing  machine,  a rotatable 
carrier,  container-holding  means  on  said  carrier, 
a primary ’charging  device  co-operating  with  the 
carrier,  a supplemental  charging  device  likewise 
co-operating  with  the  carrier,  a scale  beam  be- 
neath the  carrier,  a pan  on  said  beam  adapted  to 
be  projected  toward  the  carrier,  an  electromotor, 
adapted  to  rotate  the  carrier,  a mercury  contact 
interposed  between  the  scale  beam  and  the  electro- 
motor-magnet, and  means  controlled  by  said  con- 
tact for  arresting  the  carrier  and  for  simultan- 
eouslv  actuating  the  supplemental  charging  device. 


Used  on  cocoa,  chocolate  and  other  lod  products. 
I'irst  use,  June  17,  1916. 

“Salt  o’  Life.”  Trade  Mark  No.  U5»77^- 
Owner,  P.  Max  Kuehnrich,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Used  on  cocoa,  chocolate  and  other  food  products. 
First  use,  June  17,  1916-  ^ 

“Savory.”  Trade  Mark  No.  115,806.  Owner, 
The  Republic  Metalware  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Used 
on  coffee  boilers,  coffee  pots,  coffee  makers,  coffee 
balls,  tea  steepers  and  other  articles  of  metal- 
ware. First  use,  Jan.  7,  1899. 

“Friendship  Cup.”  Trade  Mark  No.  115,819- 
Owner,  Steinwender-Stoffregen  Coffee  Co.,  St. 
Louis.  Used  on  roasted  coffee.  First  use,  Oct. 
3T,  1916.  Registered  March  6,  1917. 


Trade  Mark  Renewals 
This  is  a record  of  trade  marks  which  have 
l)een  renewed  and  for  which  certificates  have  been 
issued. 

“Epicurean.”  Trade  Mark  No.  I4,i54,  regis- 
tered March  8,  1887,  first  use,  June  15,  1886. 
Owner,  Crosse  & Blackwell,  Hoso  Square,  County 
of  Middlesex,  England.  Renewed  March  8,  1917, 
Crosse  & Blackwell,  Ltd.,  successors. 

March  13,  1917. 


Trade  Marks  Registered 

Here  is  a list  of  trade  marks  which  have  been 
registered  and  for  which  certificates  have  been 
issued : 

“Breakfast  Bell.”  Trade  Mark  No.  115,657- 
Owner,  New  Orleans  Coffee  Co.,  Ltd.,  New  Or- 
leans, La.  Used  on  coffee.  First  use,  May  15, 
1916. 

Picture  of  a boy  attired  as  Uncle-  Sam  holding- 
cup.  Trade  Mark  No.  115,711.  Owner,  Whole 
Wheat  Coffee  Co.,  Inc.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  and 
New  York.  Used  on  coffee  and  substitutes  for 
coffee.  First  use,  July  20,  1916. 

“Regal  Scarlet”  and  ribbon  and  seal.  Trade 
Mark  No.  115,712.  Owner,  R.  C.  Williams  & 
Co.,  New  York.  Used  on  mayonnaise  dressing. 
First  use,  November,  1914. 

Registered  Feb.  27,  1917. 


“Reward.”  Trade  Mark  No.  115,738.  Owner, 
Earl  Cowan  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Used  on  cof- 
fee. First  use,  Oct.  10,  1916. 

“Canary  Cottage.”  Trade  Mark  No.  115,740. 
Owner,  Clarence  A.  Crane,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Used 
on  chocolate.  First  use.  Sept.  9,  1916. 

“Golden  Harvest.”  Trade  Mark  No.  115,768. 
Owner.  P.  C.  Knowlton  Co.,  Inc.,  successors  to 
Baldwin,  Knowlton  & Lake,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Used  on  coffee,  butter  and  rice.^  First  use,  on 
coffee,  1905;  butter,  Jan.  14,  1913';  rice,  1910. 

“Black  and  White.”  Trade  Mark  No.  115,769. 
Owner,  C.  H.  Kroneberger  & Co.,  Baltimore. 

Used  on  ground  coffee  and  whole-bean  coffee. 
First  use.  Sept,  i,  1916. 

“Salt  o’  the  Earth.”  Trade  Mark  No.  115,770. 
Owner,  P.  Max  Kuehnrich,  I>os  Angeles,  Cal. 

Used  on  cocoa,  chocolate  and  other  food  products. 
First  use,  June  17,  1916. 

“Salt  o’  Salts.”  Trade  Mark  No.  115,771. 

Owner,  P.  Max  Kuehnrich,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Labels  Registered 

This  is  a record  of  labels  which  have  been  regis- 
tered and  for  which  certificates  have  been  issued : 
“Royal  Windsor  Table  Sauce.”  Label  No.  19,- 
930.  Owner,  A.  D.  Mack,  San  Diego,  Cal.  Used 
on  table  sauce.  Registered  Feb.  27,  1917. 


“Gold  Medal  Steel  Cut.”  Label  No.  19,961. 
Owner,  The  Caldwell  Coffee  Co.,  Duluth,  Minn. 
Used  on  coffee. 

“Caldwell’s  Aroma  Golden  Blend  Coffee.”  Label 
No.  19,962.  Owner,  The  Caldwell  Coffee  Co., 
Duluth,  Minn.  Used  on  coffee. 

“Caldwell’s  Aroma  Electric  Cut.”  Label  No. 
19,963.  Owner,  The  Caldwell  Coffee  Co.,  Duluth, 
Minn.  Used  on  coffee. 

“Aroma  Gold  Medal  Coffee.”  Label  No.  19,- 
964.  Owner,  The  Caldwell  Coffee  Co.,  Duluth, 
Minn.  Used  on  coffee. 

“Moose  Brand.”  Label  No.  19,965.  Owner,  The 
Caldwell  Coffee  Co.  Used  on  coffee. 

“Caldwell’s  Dinner  Cup  Blend.”  Label  No.  19,- 
966.  Owner,  The  Caldwell  Coffee  Co.,  Duluth, 
Minn.  Used  on  coffee. 

“The  Tea  the  Russians  Drink.”  Label  No. 
19,979-  Owner,  Musher  & Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Lbsed  on  tea.  Registered  March  20,  1917. 


TRADE  MARKS  PENDING 
The  following  trade  marks  have  been  favorably 
acted  upon.  Any  person  who  believes  he  would 
be  damaged  by  the  registration  of  a trade  mark, 
may,  within  thirty  days,  enter  opposition  to  pre- 
vent the  proposed  registration.  All  inquiries 
should  be  addressed  to  The  Tea  and  Coffee 
Trade  Journal,  79  Wall  street.  New  York  City  : 
“Pomola”  and  picture  of  a grapefruit.  Serial 
No.  99,362.  Owner,  The  Thomas  Advertising 
Service,  Jacksonville,  Ida.  Used  on  pure  juice  of 
grapefruit  or  pomola. 
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Trade  Marks  Pending  in  the  United  States  Patent  Office 


“Star-Maid”  and  picture  of  a maid  with  a large 
star  in  the  background.  Serial  No.  100,418. 
Owner,  The  Brundage  Bros.  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
L^sfed  on  coffee,  tea,  salted  peanuts,  sugar  peanuts, 
peanut  oil,  peanut  butter  and  sugar. 

“Xray.”  Serial  No.  100,793.  Owner,  I'he 
Brundage  Bros.  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio.  Used  on 
salted  peanuts,  peanut  butter,  peanut  oil,  coffee, 
sugar  and  tea.  Feb.  27,  1917. 


Outline  of  a teapot.  Serial  No.  97,171.  Owner, 
The  Salada  Tea  Co.,  Inc.,  Portland,  Me.,  and 
Boston,  Mass.  Used  on  tea.  March  6,  1917. 


“Hi-No.”  Serial  No.  98,764.  Owner,  Heisig  & 
Norton,  Beaumont,  Tex.  Used  on  spices,  flavor- 
ing extracts  for  foods,  mustard,  ginger,  nutmeg, 
sage  and  other  food  products. 

“Co-Lo.”  Serial  No.  100,284.  Owner,  William 
J.  H.  Doran,  Denver.  Used  on  a substitute  for 
coffee. 

“Class.”  Serial  No.  101,029.  Owner,  The 
Woolson  Spice  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio.  Used  on 
coffee. 

Scene.  Serial  No.  101,218.  Owner,  Sprague, 
Warner  & Co.,  Chicago,  111.  Used  on  tea. 

March  13,  1917. 


“Wag.”  Serial  No.  61,621.  Owner,  Genant  & 
Flachsland,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Used  on  peanut 
butter,  popcorn,  tea  and  other  food  products. 

March  20,  1917. 


SIAM’S  RICE  HARVEST 
At  the  close  of  the  year  1916  there  were  2,772,- 
080  acres  of  rice  under  paddy  cultivation  in  the 
six  provinces  of  Siam,  according  to  an  official 
report,  which  is  about  192,400  acres  more  than  in 
the  preceding  season.  At  the  same  time  it  was 


reported  that  about  556,680  acres  had  been  har- 
vested, with  a yield  of  about  422,656  tons. 


MEETING  OF  EASTERN  ROASTERS 
The  New  York  branch  of  the  National  Coffee 
Roasters’  Association  has  extended  an  invitation 
to  the  members  of  the  New  England  branch  to 
attend  as  its  guests  a jollification  meeting  at  the 
Crescent  Club,  Brooklyn,  on  June  18.  It  is  un- 
derstood that  the  memliers  of  the  New  York 
green  coffee  trade  will  also  be  invited. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  New  York  branch 
will  be  held  on  April  12,  the  annual  election  of 
officers  taking  place  at  that  meeting. 


DUTY  ON  SPANISH  COCOA 
In  the  Spanish  Peninsula  and  Balearic  Islands 
cocoa  in  the  bean,  not  roasted,  and  cocoa  husks 
from  Fernando  Po,  are  taxed  at  the  rate  of  50 
pesetas  per  100  kilos  ($4.38  per  100  pounds)  for 
the  first  4,000  tons  arriving  after  January  i,  1917, 
while  any  excess  of  that  quantity  is  taxed  at  the 
rate  of  120  pesetas  for  100  kilos. 


NEW  BRAZILIAN  STEAMSHIP  LINE 
New  coffee-carrying  facilities  have  been  estab- 
lished between  New  York  City  and  Brazilian 
ports  by  the  Kerr  Steamship  Company,  which 
operates  Norwegian  ships  exclusively.  Though 
sailings  up  to  this  time  have  been  somewhat  ir- 
regular, owing  to  a dull  market  in  Brazil,  the 
Kerr  Company  expects  soon  to  establish  a regular 
schedule. 
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MAINLY  ABOUT  PEOPLE 

News  About  Men  in  the  Trade  at  Work  and 
at  Play 


C.  A.  O’DONOHUE,  of  John  O’Donoluie’s 
Sons,  New  York,  returned  to  his  office  during 
the  month  after  a visit  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

H.  C.  GROTE,  for  twenty-seven  years  secre- 
tary of  the  Edward  ^^Tsten  Tea  & Spice  Com- 
pany, of  St.  Louis,  has  been  elected  to  succeed  the 
late  Edward  Westen  as  president  of  the  com- 
pany. The  other  officers  are : A.  J,  Westen,  vice- 
president;  H.  A.  Koelle,  treasurer,  and  R.  A. 
Westen,  secretary.  - 

CHARLES  H.  HAMILTON,  secretary-treas- 
urer of  the  Merchants’  Coffee  Company,  New 
Orleans,  and  a pioneer  in  the  movement  to  de- 
velop that  port  as  one  of  the  world’s  greatest 
coffee  ports,  was  crowned  king  of  this  year's 
Mardi  Gras  at  New  Orleans.  Mr.  Hamilton,  who 
is  prominent  in  business,  social  and  club  life  in 
Louisiana,  is  said  to  have  demonstrated  that  he  is 
‘‘every  inch  a king.” 


OBITUARY 

Charles  P.  Dougherty 
Charles  P.  Dougherty,  for  twenty-one  years 
connected  with  the  coffee  department  of  P>. 
'Fischer  & Co.,  New  York,  died  March  26  in  his 
forty-third  year  at  his  home,  623  Lexington 
avenue,  Manhattan. 


William  E.  Turner 

William  E.  Turner,  a memlier  of  the  coffee  and 
sugar  brokerage  firm  of  Reamer,  Turner  & Co., 
1 14  Water  street.  New  York  City,  died  on  March 
13  at  his  home,  35  Mount  Morris  Park  West, 
Manhattan.  Mr.  Turner  was  67  years  old. 


Jame.s  F.  Delaney 

James  F.  Delaney,  for  twenty-six  years  with 
James  & J.  R.  Montgomery,  New  York,  tea 
brokers,  died  on  March  29  in  his  fifty-first  year, 
as  the  result  of  a fall  on  the  stairs  of  a Brooklyn 
subway  station.  He  was  well  known  in  the  tea 
trade  and  regarded  highly. 


BOUQUET  FROM  THE  CRE.SCENT  CITY 
M.  G.  Gelpi,  vice-president  of  .A.  S.  Nicaud  & Co.,  Inc., 
New  Orleans,  La.,  writes:  “Herewith  please  find  niy 

check,  renewing  my  subscription  to  The  Tea  and  Coffee 
Trade  Journal.  I have  found  your  journal  to  he  the 
most  complete  in  its  line  that  T have  ever  read.” 


l-X'UA DOR’S  RICE  CROP  RUINED 

1 SPECIAL  correspondence] 

Gcayaquil,  Ecuador,  Feb.  19,  1917. — The  rice 
crop  of  1916  was  a total  failure,  necessitating  the 
importation  of  hundreds  of  tons  for  food,  most 
of  which  was  received  from  the  I’nited  States, 
d'he  failure  was  due  to  the  small  supply  of  rain 
during  the  wet  season. 

As  the  present  wet  season  has  supplied  a heavy 
fall  of  water  the  estimate  of  the  coming  harvest, 
with  a continued  heavy  rainfall,  is  15,000  tons. 
W ith  such  a yield  the  price  of  rice  is  certain  to 
drop  to  somewhere  near  one-half,  a point  Ameri- 
can dealers  should  take  into  consideration  when 
(pioting  for  this  market. 


THE  UPLIFT  CORNER 


Helpful  Thoughts  and  Verses  that  Make  for 
Self-Reliance  and  Freedom,  in  Blending 
Sentiment  with  Business 


PATRIOTISM 

Breathes  there  the  man  with  soul  so  dead 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said. 

This  is  my  own,  my  native  land ! 

Wdiose  heart  hath  ne’er  within  him  burn’d 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  turn’d 
From  wandering  on  a foreign  strand? 

If  such  there  breathe,  go,  mark  him  well ! 

For  him  no  minstrel  raptures  swell; 

High  though  his  titles,  proud  his  name. 
Boundless  his  wealth  as  wish  can  claim — 
Despite  those  titles,  power  and  pelf. 

The  wretch,  conceited  all  in  self. 

Living,  shall  forfeit  fair  renown. 

And,  doubly  dying,  shall  go  down 
To  the  vile  dust  from  whence  he  sprung, 
Lmwept,  unhonour’d,  unsung. 

—Sir  Walter  Scott,  “The  Lay  of  the  Last 
M instreJ.” 


YOUR  b'LAG— YOUR  COUNTRY 
And  for  your  country,  boy,  and  for  that  flag, 
nper  dream  a dream  but  of  serving  her  as  she 
bids  you.  though  the  service  carry  you  through 
a thousand  hells.  No  matter  what 
happens  to  you,  no  matter  who 
flatters  you  or  abuses  you,  * * * 
never  let  a night  pass  but  you 
pray  God  to  bless  that  flag.  Re- 
member, boy,  that  behind  all  these 
men  you  have  to  do  with,  behind 
officers,  and  government,  and  peo- 
ple even,  there  is  the  country  Herself,  your 
country,  and  that  you  belong  to  her  as  to  your 
own  mother.  Stand  by  her,  boy,  as  you  would 
stand  by  your  mother. — Eeward  Everett  Hale, 
"The  Man  Ji^iihout  a Country.” 
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OUR  BUSINESS  CREED 

• We  believe  the  basic  principle  on  which  a trade  paper  should  build  is  SERVICE — service  to  readers  and  service  to  advertisers,  in  a 
way  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  general  public. 

We  believe  in  the  application  of  the  TRUTH  to  the  editorial,  news  and  advertising  columns. 

We  believe  in  the  utmost  frankness  regarding  circulation. 

We  believe  the  highest  efficiency  can  be  secured  through  a CIRCULATION  OF  QUALITY  rather  than  of  quantity — that  character 
and  not  mere  numbers,  should  be  the  criterion  by  which  the  value  of  a publication  should  be  judged. 

We  do  not  publish  free  reading  notices  or  paid  "write  ups." 
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VOR  FREEDOM,  CIVILIZATION  AND  FAIR  TRADING 
Patience  having  ceased  to  be  a virtue,  the  American  nation,  “rousing  herself  like  a 
strong  man  after  sleep,  and  shaking  her  invincible  locks,”  has  come  out  strong  for  a 
League  of  Honor  among  the  nations  and  has  announced  her  willingness 
“to  fight  for  the  ultimate  peace  of  the  world  and  for  the  liberation  of 
its  peoples,  the  German  peoples  included.” 

The  tea  and  coffee  trade  will  not  be  found  wanting  in  this  hour  of 
the  nation’s  travail.  As  a trade  we  might  be  better  organized,  or  more  " 
fully  prepared,  but  no  one  shall  question  our  love  for  and  devotion  to 
the  flag  that  symbols  the  democracy  we  call  our  country. 

There  are  many  German-Americans  engaged  in  the  tea  and  coffee 
business.  From  now  on  we  hope  they  are  just  Americans.  With  our 
President  we  can  say,  “we  have  no  quarrel  with  the  German  people.” 
We  sympathize  with  them  and  honor  them  for  their  many  virtues.  We 
have  no  quarrel  with  the  German-Americans  in  this  trade.  We  sympathize  with  them  in 
their  feeling  for  the  Fatherland,  but  now  that  the  die  has  been  cast  we  can  fellowship  . 
only  with  those  who  are  American  citizens. 

We  are  one  with  the  President  in  his  ambition  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy. 
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We  fight  for  freedom,  for  liberty  and  fair  trading.  In  the  words  of  our  Chief  Magistrate, 
"‘the  right  is  more  precious  than  peace  and  we  shall  fight  for  the  things  which  we  have 
always  carried  nearest  our  hearts.” 

TRADING  WITH  THE  ENEMY 

It  might  be  well  for  tea  and  coffee  men  to  remember  that  absolute  loyalty  to  their 
country  demands  that  they  shall  have  no  business  dealings,  directly  or  indirectly,  with 
those  German  citizens  who  have  not  found  it  convenient,  or  to  their  liking,  to  forswear 
allegiance  to  the  Eatherland  and  to  become  citizens  of  the  country  where  they  have  achieved 
their  commercial  success. 

We  have  entered  upon  this  war  with  the  idea  of  helping  the  world  regain  its  lost 
sanity  and  balance  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  The  overhanging  menace  to  our  peace 
and  prosperity  is  the  conscienceless  Prussianism  that  has  run  amuck  not  only  among  the 
nations,  but  has  also  left  its  mark  upon  the  industries  and  the  trades  of  all  the  peoples  of 
earth.  The  coffee  trade  is  still  suffering  from  the  blighting  effects  of  the  valorization  ruth- 
lessness, and  not  a few  concerns  can  testify  as  to  how  far  reaching  has  been  the  sinister 
influence  of  this  made-in-Germany  enterprise. 

Also,  as  loyal  American  citizens,  let  us  not  forget  that  in  our  foreign  dealings,  in  so 
far  as  is  possible,  we  owe  it  to  our  country  to  trade  only  with  those  who  stand  with  ns 
in  the  position  which  we  have  taken  for  justice  and  liberty,  rather  than  with  those  who, 
because  of  their  leanings  toward  the  autocratic  element  among  the  Teutonic  peoples,  must 
of  necessity  be  arrayed  against  the  democratic  ideals  for  which  we  fight. 


ROASTERS  SHOULD  STUDY  THE  NEW  COFFEE  FINANCING  PLAN 

Undoubtedly  there  are  advantages  to  the  interior  coffee  roaster  in  the  new  coffee 
financing  plan.  The  provision  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Banking  Act  which  enables  green 
coffee  buyers  to  obtain  ninety  days’  credit  on  spot  purchases  may  revolutionize  buying 
methods  in  the  green  coffee  business. 

Coffee  roasters  will  do  wisely  to  examine  into  the  merits  of  the  domestic  letter  of 
credit.  Roasting  costs  continue  upward  and  shrewd  business  men  are  not  overlooking  any 
opportunities  to  cut  corners  these  days.  According  to  the  champions  of  the  plan,  roasters 
can  buy  cheaper  than  on  a cost  and  freight-  basis,  see  what  they  are  getting,  and  pay  for 
exact  weight  only.  These  are  all  money-saving  items. 

With  the  exception  of  those  green  coffee  interests  whose  business  may  be  disturbed  by 
the  plan,  it  is  significant  that  the  green  coffee  men  are  practically  a unit  in  approving  the 
idea  and  predicting  big  things  for  it.  If  generally  adopted  New  York  must  in  time  carry 
the  bulk  of  the  world’s  coffee  stocks.  New  Orleans  and  San  Francisco  profiting  in  propor- 
tion. Indeed,  one  enthusiast  says  it  ought  to  put  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  back 
on  the  map  as  coffee  receiving  ports. 

THE  PROSPECT  OF  A TEA  AND  COFFEE  WAR  TAX 

Now  that  the  United  States  is  one  of  the  parties  to  the  European  conflict,  the  wise 
ones  are  speculating  as  to  whether  the  tea  and  coffee  trade  will  be  called  upon  to  do  its 
“bit”  in  submitting  to  a tax  on  tea  and  coffee. 

We  say  submitting,  because  we  do  not  feel  such  a tax  would  ever  be  popular  with 
the  trade,  no  matter  how  much  it  might  be  argued  that  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to 
pass  it  along  to  the  consumer.  The  cost  of  living  goes  higher,  but  coffee  remains  the  same 
and  tea  shows  only  a slight  advance  to  the  consumer. 

In  the  Civil  War  coffee  was  taxed  five  cents  and  later  three  cents  a pound.  Consump- 
tion fell  ofif  appreciably.  In  the  Spanish-American  war  tea  assumed  the  burden,  being  taxed 
ten  cents  a pound.  In  neither  case  did  the  revenues  come  up  to  expectations. 

A tax  on  coffee  at  this  time  would  be  most  unpopular  because  it  would  be  likely  to  in- 
crease the  distributer’s  cost  of  doing  business,  decrease  consumption,  make  trading  more 
cumbersome,  antagonize  Brazil,  act  as  a set-back  for  the  new  domestic  letter  of  credit 
plan  covering  green  coffee  purchases,  and  raise  the  cry  of  taxing  the  poor  man’s  break- 
fast drink. 


MISCELLANEOUS  TRADE  NEWS 

^ A Department  Covering  the  Activities  and  Developments  of  the  Man- 
ufacturing Tea,  Coffee,  Spice  and  Fine  Grocery  Interests  and  the  Supply  Trades 


A RETAILER^S  SERVICE  LEAGUE 


One  of  Many  Constructive  Accomplishments  of 
This  Year’s  N.  C.  R.  Convention 


P VERY  year  it  is  the  custom  of  the  National 
I— ' Cash  Register  Company  to  invite  the  leading 
editors,  writers  and  workers  interested  in  better 
retail  business  methods  to  attend  the  annual  con- 
vention of  its  agents  and  salesmen,  at  Dayton, 
Ohio.  There  were  many  such  present  at  this 
year’s  convention,  which  extended  from  March 
19  to  March  27. 


John  H.  Patterson,  Honorary  President 


It  will  be  remembered  by*  many  because  it 
marked  the  birth  of  a Service  League  for  Retail 
Merchants,  designed  to  collect,  study  and  dis- 
seminate methods  to  promote  the  best  interests  of 
retail  business.  This  league  was  formed  as  the 


result  of  a suggestion  made  by  W.  H.  Ukers, 
editor  of  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal, 
who  felt  that  there  was  a need  for  a clearing 
house  for  ideas  to  benefit  retail  merchants,  and 
that  the  N.  C.  R.  convention  offered  an  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  together  in  a kind  of  service  club 
the  best  brains  among  the  men  who  are  devoting  | 
their  lives  to  the  betterment  of  retail  merchants  j 
in  all  lines  throughout  the  United  States. 

On  the  evening  of  Friday,  March  23,  in  response 
to  a call  signed  by  Frank  Farrington,  a well- 
known  writer  on  retail  merchandising,  J.  W. 
Fisk,  manager  of  the  Retail  Service  and  Business 
system  department  of  the  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs,  and  W.  H.  Ukers,  editor  of  The  Tea  and 
Coffee  Trade  Journal,  editors,  writers  and 
others  in  attendance  at  the  convention,  met  at 
dinner  as  the  guests  of  John  H.  Patterson,  who 
at  once  subscribed  to  the  idea,  and  as  a result  of 
this  conference  the  Service  League  for  Retail 
Merchants  was  formed  the  day  following,  with 
John  H.  Patterson  as  honorary  president  and 
William  G.  Palmer,  editor  of  Inland  Storekeeper, 
New  York,  as  president.  The  other  officers  are-  as 
follows  : 

Vice-presidents,  Hugh  Craig,  of  the  National 
Association  of  Retail  Druggists,  Chicago;  Nor- 
man Johnson,  Mcrehants'  Journal  and  Co)nnieree, 
Richmond;  George  J.  Schulte,  Interstate  Grocer, 
St.  Louis;  A.  C.  Pearson,  Dry  Goods  Economist, 
New  York;  Oscar  Schutz,  Hardware  Trade,  Min- 
neapolis; secretary-treasurer,  Z.  L.  Potter,  Na- 
tional Cash  Register  Company,  Dayton  ; assistant 
secretary-treasurer.  Miss  Grace  Tryon,  National 
Cash  Register  Company,  Dayton. 

Some  of  the  problems  to  be  taken  up  by  the 
League  are  delivery,  costs,  legislation,  organiza- 
tion, accounting,  sales  methods,  educational  lec- 
tures, attracting  trade  to  trade  centers. 

The  meetings  are  to  be  held  annually,  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  executive  committee,  and  member- 
ship is  to  be  limited  to  those  who  receive  invita- 
tions from  the  executive  committee. 

Among  those  who  were  present  at  the  organ- 
ization meetings,  in  addition  to  those  named 
above,  were : 

Edward  Mott  Wooley,  McClure  Publications, 
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New  York;  Roy  F.  Soule,  Hardware  Age,  New 
York;  A.  R.  Matheny,  Byxbee  Publishing 
Company,  Chicago;  Albert  Klopfer,  Bakers' 
Weekly,  NYw  York;  George  Mohr,  Confectioners’ 
Review,  Cincinnati;  J.  Phil  Berman,  Root  News- 
paper Association,  St.  Louis ; E.  W.  Smith,  Mod- 
ern Grocer,  Chicago;  C.  S.  Hubbard,  Drygoods 
Economist,  New  York;  E.  B.  Terhune  and  B.  C. 
Bowen,  Boot  and  Shoe  Recorder,  Boston;  Doug- 
las Malloch,  American  Lumberman,  Chicago; 
Emmet  Boyles,  Candy  and  Ice  Cream,  Chicago; 
Wheeler  Sammons  and  W.  C.  bbolman,  System 
Magazine,  Chicago;  D.  M.  Barrett,  World’s  Sales- 
manship Congress,  Detroit ; Eric  G.  Selman,  Ideal 
Grocer,  New  York;  C.  E.  Bogardus,  Curtis  Pub- 
lishing Company,  Philadelphia ; Paul  Mandabach, 
National  Drug  Clerk,  Chicago;  B.  ^leldrum, 
N.  W.  Ayer  & Son,  Philadelphia;  J.  G.  L.  Janes, 
Hillman’s  Department  Store,  Chicago;  Adolph 
Weyl,  Lansburg  & Bro.  Department  Store,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. ; Douglas  M.  Ray,  Grand  Rapids 
Show  Case  Company,  Grand  Rapids ; George  R. 
Eastman,  Dayton  Salesmanship  Club,  Dayton ; 
R.  R.  Shuman,  Shuman  Advertising  Company, 
Chicago;  A.  E.  Fairchild,  Women’s  IVear,  New 
York;  A.  J.  Bamford,  Bakers’  Weekly,  New 
York,  H.  J.  Prussing,  Apparel  Gazette,  Chicago. 

A Clearing  House  for  Data 

Several  trade  papers  already  have,  or  are  at 
present  conducting  surveys  of  merchandising  in 
their  particular  fields.  All  of  this  data,  together 
with  the  vast  amount  of  information  that  has 


been  gathered  by  the  National  Cash  Register 
Company,  will  be  available  to  the  new  club,  and 
through  it  will  be  distributed  to  merchants  in  a 
manner  designed  to  be  of  great  service  to  them. 

Mr.  Patterson  extended  a cordial  invitation 
to  the  club  to  make  use  of  the  N.  C.  R.  in  any  way 
that  it  can  be  of  service  in  furthering  its  work, 
which  he  heartily  endorsed. 

In  its  account  of  the  organization  meeting,  the 
Dayton  Evening  Herald  quoted  Mr.  Patterson’s 
speech  as  follows : ‘‘When  we  recall  that  last 

year  11,000  merchants  broke  up,  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  may  get  a fairly  adequate  conception  of 
the  opportunity  that  this  club  will  have  for  work. 
I am  a busy  man,  and  this  factory  is  a busy  place, 
but  we  are  willing  to  help  in  any  way  that  we 
can.  I have  not  many  more  years  to  travel  along 
the  road  of  life  and  I want  to  do  all  of  the  good 
that  I can.” 

Continuing  the  account  the  Dayton  Evening 
Herald  recites: 

“William  H.  Ukers,  representing  The  Tea 
AND  Coffee  Trade  Journal,  of  New  York,  who 
was  among  the  first  to  see  an  opportunity  for  such 
a club,  spoke  briefly,  outlining  tbe  work  that  could 
be  done.  In  referring  to  the  N.  C.  R.,  he  said 
it  is  more  than  a factory  or  an  institution,  that 
‘it  is  a power  for  righteousness.’ 
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“Miss  Grace  Tryoii,  uf  the  cleparttiient  store 
division  of  the  factory,  also  spoke,  mentioning 
that  a Service  Circle  intended  solely  for  the  henc- 
iit  of  the  meml)ers  was  organized  among  the  trade 
journalists  attending  the  convention  last  year. 

“Norman  Johnson,  of  the  Merchants  Journal 
and  Commerce,  of  Richmond,  Va. ; R.  R.  Shuman, 
of  Chicago;  William  G.  Palmer,  of  New  York; 
Frank  Farrington,  of  Delhi,  N.  Y. ; Hugh  Craig, 
of  Chicago;  Emmett  Boyles,  of  Chicago;  Paul  J. 
Mandahach,  of  Chicago,  and  others  spoke.” 

A Memor.^ble  Convention 

About  700  salesmen  of  the  company  attended 
this  year’s  convention.  Each  day  was  remarkable 
for  some  outstanding  feature.  There  was  much 
of  inspiration  to  be  found  in  every  session,  and 
not  a few  dramatic  incidents,  as  when  Mr.  Patter- 
son corralled  a score  of  dusky  lads  that  had  been 
attending  a welfare  moving  picture  in  one  of  the 
ante-rooms  and  brought  them  into  the  convention 
hall  to  introduce  them  to  the  audience,  and  let 
them  join  in  the  singing  of  Dixie,  with  lantern 
slide  illustrations  thrown  on  the  screen ; and  when 
Miss  Dorothy  Patterson,  the  24-year-old  daughter 
of  the  head  of  this  wonderful  institution,  came 
before  the  convention,  unnounced,  and  made  a 
fervid  plea  for  the  unanimous  support  of  her 
father  in  the  development  of  the  sales  ideas  which 
he  had  outlined,  urging  that  the  men  believe  in  him 
as  she  believed  in  him,  because,  as  her  departed 
mother  said,  “John  is  always  right.”  After  this 
last  incident  the  demonstration  which  resulted 
could  not  be  compared  with  anything  in  the  his- 
tory of  political  conventions  or  similar  gatherings 
in  America.  There  was  hardly  a dry  eye  in  all  the 
audience  of  upwards  of  1,000  people. 

All  the  high  spots  of  scientific  salesmanship 
were  touched  upon  during  the  week.  Many  de- 
monstrations were  enacted  on  the  stage  designed 
to  show  the  various  methods  of  approach  in 
making  a cash  register  sale.  General  Sales  Man- 
ager C.  E.  Steffy  presided  with  dignity  and  tact. 

A revision  of  the  moving  picture,  “The  Troubles 
of  a Storekeeper,”  which  has  already  been  shown 
to  more  than  150,000  persons,  and  is  now  being 
toured  by  three  different  companies,  was  thrown 
upon  the  screen  at  one  of  the  sessions.  It  cost 
the  National  Cash  Register  Company  $30,000  to 
produce  this  picture. 

President  John  H.  Patterson  frequently  held 
the  center  of  the  stage  in  the  Hall  of  Industrial 
Education,  where  the  convention  was  held.  In  a 
forcible,  logical  and  convincing  manner  that  be- 
lies his  72  years,  he  time  and  again  demonstrated 
to  the  salesmen  that  his  ideas  constituted  the  right 
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approach  in  selling  cash  registers.  He  was  many 
times  interrupted  with  applause.  Once  when  the 
hand  clapping  was  especially  prolonged  he  | 
reached  for  a stick  of  crayon,  and  wrote  the  fig-  | 
ures  $20,000  on  the  bulletin  board.  “Twenty  j 
thousand  dollars  an  hour,  three  hundred  dollars  a i 
minute,  that  is  what  your  applause  costs  this  con- 
vention,” he  said. 

To  illustrate  one  phase  of  Mr.  Patterson’s  many 
talks,  fifteen  men,  each  bearing  one  important 
part  of  the  latest  model  of  the  “900”  cash  regis- 
ter, formed  in  line  across  the  stage.  It  is  essen- 
tially an  N.  C.  R.  notion  to  illustrate  by  picture 
or  diagram  each  idea  expounded. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the 
convention  was  a lecture  which  is  given  before 
merchants’  associations  with  the  moving  picture 
“The  Troubles  of  a Merchant.”  Z.  L.  Potter, 
head  of  the  Welfare  Department  of  the  company, 
gave  this  talk  for  the  benefit  of  the  convention. 

It  was  illustrated  with  many  clever  pictures  and 
diagrams. 

A number  of  “testimonial’’  speeches  were  made 
by  merchants  throughout  the  country  who  had 
benefited  by  the  installation  of  the  N.  C.  R. 
system. 

One  of  the  significant  announcements  was  that 
made  by  Mr.  Patterson  at  the  close  of  the  con- 
vention. It  was  to  the  effect  that  the  company 
had  abandoned  its  former  method  of  direct  ad- 
vertising of  its  machines  by  distribution  of  litera- 
ture, circulars,  etc.,  to  its  16,000,000  prospective 
purchasers,  and  henceforth  will  do  its  advertising 
through  the  newspapers,  trade  papers,  magazines 
and  financial  papers,  because,  as  Mr.  Patterson 
put  it,  “This  form  of  advertising  has  been  found 
to  be  more  effective.” 


PRIVATE  LABEL  TOILET  GOODS 

The  Comfort  Manufacturing  Company,  160 
North  Fifth  avenue,  Chicago,  is  prepared  to  put 
up  toilet  preparations  and  perfumes  under  private 
label  for  tea  and  coffee  dealers  and  distributors 
of  grocery  specialties. 

This  company  is  now  supplying  some  of  the 
largest  chain  stores  and  mail-order  houses,  and 
is  equipped  to  put  up  these  products  in  any  quan- 
tity. Toilet  requisites  usually  show  the  dealer  a 
good  profit  and  there  is  a steady  demand  for  them 
among  consumers. 

The  Gould,  Wells  & Blackburn  Company,  Madi- 
son, Wis.,  is  to  begin  roasting  coffee  early  in 
June  in  its  new  plant,  which  has  been  equipped 
with  a No.  15  Jubilee  roaster  and  a complete 
granulating  outfit. 
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INFORMATION  FOR  BUYERS 


Pithy  Suggestions  as  to  Where  and  How  to 
Buy  to  the  Best  Advantage 


Buyers  in  all  branches  of  the  tea,  coffee  and 
grocery  business  will  find  it  to  their  advan- 
tage to  read  this  department  every  month.  Only 
items  of  legitimate  trade  news  intended  to  be  in- 
formative and  helpful  to  buyers,  and  all  carefully 
edited,  will  be  published  here. 


Fiber  Board  Sample  Pan 


Coffee  Sample  Pans 

Many  buyers  that  formerly  used  tin  coffee 
sample  pans  have  of  late  been  substituting  those 
made  of  fiber  board,  with  a consequent  consid- 
erable saving  in 
price.  The  fiber- 
board  pans  do  not, 
of  course,  give  as 
long  service,  but 
buyers  state  that 
they  stand  up  surprisingly  well. 

Those  interested  can  secure  fiber-board  pans 
from  Hess  & Densen,  129  West  Twentieth  street. 
New  York,  who  make  a complete  line  of  sample 
pans  and  boxes  for  tea,  coffee,  spices,  etc.  They 
quote  $25  for  one  thousand  well-made  fiber  board 
sample  pans. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  one  of 
the  numerous  styles  of  sample  pans  made  by  this 

firm. 


Jamaica  Ginger  on  Spot 
The  Caribbean  Commercial  Corporation,  53 
Park  Row,  New  York,  has  to  offer  a fairly  large 
quantity  of  Jamaica  ginger  on  spot.  There  is  a 
comparatively  small  stock  of  ginger  in  this 
country  at  present,  and  higher  prices  are  likely 
because  of  shipping  difficulties  and  the  probable 
added  demand  due  to  the  approach  of  summer. 
It  is  reported  that  there  is  an  increased  demand 
for  ginger  in  England  at  better  prices. 


A New  Glass  Coffee  Maker 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  the 
newest  type  of  glass  coffee  maker.  It  is  known 
as  the  Auto  Vac,  and  is 
manufactured  by  the 
Auto  - Vacuum  I'rcezcr 
Company,  23  W.  Broad- 
way, New  York.  The 
brewing  principle  is  the 
same  as  in  other  glass 
coffee  - making  devices, 
but,  according  to  the 
manufacturers,  the  Auto 
Vac  possesses  improved 
features  designed  to  make 
it  one  of  the  most  effi- 
cient and  attractive  cof- 
fee-making utensils  on 
the  market. 

The  unique  feature  is 
The  Auto  Vac  Glass  the  flat-bottom  bowl. 

Coffee  Filter  This  tends  to  prevent 
breakage  during  the 
cleaning  process,  and  makes  the  machine  more 
easily  handled.  The  bowl  can  be  placed  solidly 
on  the  table  without  danger  of  rolling  off.  An- 
other advantage  of  the  flat  bowl  is  that  the  flame 
does  not  extend  beyond  the  base.  The  manufac- 
turers claim  that  when  a round  bowl  is  used  the 
flame  is  likely  to  reach  the  sides  of  the  bowl, 
above  the  waterline,  with  a consequent  likelihood 
of  breaking  the  bowl. 

Coffee  distributors  are  using  the  Auto  Vac  suc- 
cessfully as  a coffee  sales  stimulator.  One  Middle 
West  wholesale  grocery  house  is  featuring  it  in 
connection  with  a package  coffee  offering  it  to 
grocers  with  every  24-pound  case  of  coffee  upon 
payment  of  $1.75.  The  percolator  retails  for  $4.00, 
but  a special  quantity  price  enables  the  wholesaler 
to  offer  it  at  a much  lower  figure.  This  same 
house  is  packing  special  coupons  in  its  coffee 
which  can  be  exchanged  for  the  percolator  by  the 
consumer. 

The  Auto  Vac  makes  a rich  appearance,  is  well 
made,  and  is  adaptable  for  use  with  alcohol  stand, 
coal  stove,  gas  range  or  electric  stove. 


Java  Teas  a Good  Buy 
Trwin-Harrisons  & Crosfield,  Inc.,  tea  import- 
ers, with  offices  at  New  York,  Philadelphia  and 
other  large  centers,  announce  that  they  are  now 
in  a position  to  offer  suitable  varieties  of  Java 
teas  in  addition  to  other  lines. 

In  view  of  the  present  high  price  of  British- 
grown  teas  Java  teas  are  receiving  ihe  attention 
of  discriminating  buyers. 


Mexican  Vanilla  Beans 
Buyers  in  the  market  for  Mexican  vanilla  beans 
should  find  it  jirofitable  to  get  into  touch  with 
Pedro  Tremari  Sues,  54-56  Stone  street.  New 
York.  This  firm  was  established  over  forty  years 
ago,  and  is  to-day  one  of  the  largest  planters  and 
exporters  of  vanilla  beans  in  Mexico,  being  the 
owners  of  the  “M  N”  and  “J-  I ■”  brands  of 
Mexican  beans,  which  are  known  thronghont  the 
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world.  The  New  York  office  is  under  the  man- 
agement of  J.  A.  Griffin. 


Profits  in  Sugar 

Paul  Findlay  has  written  for  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Company  three  articles  designed 
to  show  that  sugar  is  a profitable  item  for  grocers 
to  handle,  that  package  sugar  is  more  profitable 
than  bulk  sugar,  and  that  the  Domino  line  is  most 
profitable  because  it  is  so  well  packaged  and 
nationally  advertised.  Grocers  interested  can  ob- 
tain copies  by  addressing  the  author  at  828  Strat- 
ford avenue,  South  Pasadena,  Cal. 


THE  MARKETS  OF  THE  WORLD 

Latest  News  Letters  from  Staff  and  Special 
Correspondents  in  the  Countries  of  Pro- 
duction and  the  Leading  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Trade  Centers 


OUR  LONDON  LETTER 


The  Latest  News  from  Mincing  Lane  and  the 
Continental  Trade  Centers 

Office  of  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal, 
34  Cranbourn  Street,  London,  W.  C. 

London,  March  12,  1917. 

' I ^HE  tea,  coffee  and  allied  trades  of  this  country 
^ have  had  a good  deal  to  put  up  with  during 
the  war,  and  prices  have  gradually  risen,  with 
a consequent  decrease  of  consumption.  On  PYb- 
ruary  25  the  Government  announced  that  the  im- 
portation of  tea  will  have  to  be  reduced ; the 
importation  of  foreign  teas,  that  is,  those  pro- 
duced outside  the  limits  of  the  British  Empire, 
forbidden  altogether.  Indian  tea  imports  are  to 
be  reduced  in  quantity.  For  the-  time  being  the 
Government  will  also  prohibit  imports  of  both 
coffee  and  cocoa,  relying  upon  the  fact  that  there 
are  very  large  stocks  in  this  country. 

Widely  different  opinions  are  held  by  growers, 
merchants  and  dealers  interested  in  these  three 
beverages  as  to  the  probable  effect  of  the  Gov- 
ernment’s action.  Some  take  the  view  that  “there 
will  not  be  enough  to  go  round,”  and  others  de- 
clare that  the  stocks  already  in  this  country  are 


sufficient  to  last  for  many  months.  On  one  point 
only  is  there  anything  like  unanimity:  the  prices 
of  the  three  commodities  to  the  consumer  are 
bound  to  rise. 

The  amount  of  the  increase  will  depend  on 
several  factors.  One  of  the  most  important  is 
the  extent  to  which  the  existing  supplies  are  re- 
leased. The  statement  made  by  Alfred  Salmon 
that  considerable  parts  of  the  stocks  of  coffee 
and  cocoa  lying  in  this  country  are  held  by 
American,  Dutch,  and,  indirectly,  German  agents, 
represents  widespread  belief  in  these  markets.  It 
is  strongly  suspected  that  big  accumulations 
known  to  exist  in  London,  Liverpool  and  other 
ports  are  not  “free,”  and  that  unless  the  Gov- 
ernment intervenes  and  commandeers  them  they 
will  not  be  put  on  the  market. 

India  Teas  Up  Four  Cents 

The  first  impression  of  men  in  the  tea  trade 
appears  generally  to  be  that  there  will  be  for 
some  time  no  real  dearth  either  of  Indian  or  of 
foreign  tea,  but  that  the  price  of  Indian  tea  will 
be  raised  by  4 cents  a pound  immediately,  and 
the  price  of  China  tea  will  progressively  increase 
as  the  available  stocks  are  depleted. 

In  the  case  of  coffee  it  is  stated  that  large  quan- 
tities which  ordinarily  would  have  been  re- 
exported to  the  Continent  are  stored  here,  but 
that  the  greater  part  of  these  supplies  consists  of 
coffee  of  qualities  which  have  not  hitherto  been 
regarded  as  suitable  for  home  consumption.  The 
prospect  is,  therefore,  that  the  public  will  have 
to  be  content  with  a rather  inferior  article  and 
to  pay  more  for  it. 

Cocoa  Men  Not  Alarmed 

Cocoa  manufacturers  are  not  alarmed  by  the 
inclusion  of  cocoa  in  the  list  of  banned  imports. 
According  to  statements  made  by  leading  repre- 
sentatives of  the  cocoa  business,  there  are  suf- 
ficient supplies  here  to  meet  the  demand  for  at 
least  ten  months,  provided,  as  already  indicated, 
that  they  are  released  either  voluntarily  or  under 
compulsion.  Here,  again,  the  price  is  certain  to 
go  up,  especially  if  drastic  steps  are  not  taken  to 
prevent  speculation  and  “concerning.” 

Developments  at  recent  auctions  were  in- 
fluenced chiefly  by  the  official  announcement  of 
the  prohibition  of  imports  of  foreign  tea  and  the 
possibility  of  a curtailment  of  the  shipments  from 
Empire  sources. 


DISTINCTIVE  CHINAWARE  for  PREMIUM  PURPOSES 

At  Reasonable  Prices 

Long  experience  enables  us  to  give  you  real  service 
THE  LIMOGES  CHINA  CO.,  W.  I.  Gahris,  Pres,  SEBRING,  OHIO 
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The  catalogues  of  Indian  tea  dealt  with,  how- 
ever, being  considerably  larger  than  in  the  previous 
' weeks,  tended  to  check  the  restlessness  of  buyers, 
b and  it  is  generally  assumed  that  the  imports  from 
India  and  Ceylon  will  not  be  interfered  with 
seriously,  if  at  all.  Competition  at  the  sales  was 
not  unduly  aggressive,  although  prices  moved  up 
quietly,  eventually  registering  an  advance  of 
about  2 cents  per  pound. 

Ceylon  Market  Very  Irregular 
The  offerings  of  Ceylon  growths  were  very  re- 
duced, and  the  rise  here  proved  more  pronounced, 
though  the  sales  made  very  slow  progress.  The 
tendency,  however,  was  most  irregular.  The  fair 
medium  to  finer  grades  commanded  an  advance 
of  2 cents  to  3 cents  per  pound,  while  very  high 
prices  were  realized  for  the  better  kinds  of  dusts 
and  fannings.  The  average  price  recorded  for 
Ceylon  worked  out  at  34.40  cents,  or  fully  2 cents 
per  pound  over  the  previous  week,  comparing 
with  nearly  22  cents  in  the  same  week  last  year. 
This  week's  catalogues  of  Ceylon  will  show  a 
slight  increase,  but  there  is  a big  reduction  an- 
nounced in  the  case  of  Indian  tea.  The  total 
shipments  from  Northern  India  to  all  ports  since 
April  I last  year  to  the  end  of  January  this  year 
amounted  to  about  243I4  million  pounds,  show- 
ing a deficit  of  over  44  million  pounds  as  against 
the  previous  season. 

Food  Controller  May  Fix  Prices 
The  Food  Controller  has  under  consideration 
the  prevention  of  speculative  buying  and  selling 
of  tea  by  fixing  a price,  and  he  is  conferring 
with  importers,  merchants  and  brokers  on  the 
matter. 

Coffee  Accumulated  During  War 
The  stocks  of  coffee  in  this  country  have  grown 
substantially  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  but 
a great  deal  is  being  held  for  neutrals,  the  ordi- 
nary Continental  trade  being  cut  off.  There  is  a 
lot  of  Santos  in  warehouse  which  usually  goes  to 
the  Continent,  it  being  said  that  there  is  sufficient 
to  last  three  years  at  the  normal  rate  of  con- 
sumption, and  a curtailment  of  the  imports  of 
coffee  can  be  enforced  without  causing  any 
scarcity  for  some  considerable  time.  The  posi- 
tion of  Brazilian  and  other  exporters  must,  of 
course,  be  affected  very  seriously. 


Cadbury  Bros.,  referring  to  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter’s statement  that  for  the  present  there  will  be 
no  further  import  of  cocoa,  say:  “There  are 

good  stocks  in  the  country,  and  we  hope  to  be  able 
to  continue  to  supply  normal  requirements.  The 
crop  is  good,  and  large  stocks  are  accumulating. 
Raw  cocoa  seriously  deteriorates  if  kept  in  a 
tropical  climate  beyond  a limited  time,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  the  Government  will  in  due 
course  consider  the  case  of  those  parts  of  the 
British  Empire,  chiefly  the  Gold  Coast  and  West 
Indies,  whose  industry  is  so  largely  concerned  in 
the  production  of  cocoa,” 

The  general  manager  of  the  Mazawattee  Tea 
Company,  London,  said  the  prohibition  of  the 
importation  of  coffee,  cocoa  and  all  foreign  tea, 
and  the  restriction  of  imports  from  India,  will 
naturally  result  in  a rise  in  prices  all  around. 
The  tea  restrictions  will  hit  Holland,  which  sends 
large  quantities  to  Great  Britain  from  Java,  and 
also  China,  which  produces  the  lower  class  teas 
blended  with  the  cheaper  qualities  sold  in  the 
poorer  districts. 

Isadore  Salmon,  director  of  Messrs.  Lyons, 
London,  said : “The  restrictions  will  mean  a gen- 
eral rise  in  the  price  of  tea,  Java  tea  is  used  as 
a substitute  for  Ceylon  tea,  and  I think  the  pro- 
hibition will  put  up  the  price  of  Ceylon  tea  4 
cents  a pound.  So  far  as  India  tea  is  concerned, 
there  will  be  an  increase  in  price  in  proportion. 
British  colonies  produce  about  10  per  cent  of  the 
coffee  of  the  world,  and  we  have  coffee  enough  in 
the  country  to  last  for  two  years  if  the  Govern- 
ment commandeers  it.  It  is  held  by  American, 
Dutch  and,  I understand,  indirectly,  Germ'an 
agents.” 

John  Pearce,  of  the  J.  P.  Restaurants,  said  that 
he  regarded  the  prohibition  of  the  importation  of 
tea,  coffee  and  cocoa  as  serious.  “It  seems  very 
strange  to  reduce  the  importations  of  things 
which  could  not  be  produced  in  this  country,”  he 
said.  Thomas  Reece. 


SALIENT  TRADE  NOTES 

The  Jewel  Tea  Company,  in  its  annual  report 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  December  31,  1916, 
showed  net  profits  of  $1,479,673  and  net  sales  of 
$12,892,506,  indicating  a net  increase  in  sales  of 
about  5714  per  cent  and  a slight  increase  in  net 
profits  over  those  of  last  year. 


PHOSPHATE 

For  Baking  Powder  and  Prepared  Flour 

PROVIDENT  CHEMICAL  WORKS 

Main  Office  and  Works:  8011  IDAHO  AVENUE,  ST.  LOUIS  Branch  Offices:  NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO 
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The  Grocers’  League  of  Milwaukee  has  been 
formed  in  that  city  to  buy  supplies  co-operatively 
for  retailers.  In  addition  to  the  buying  feature 
it  is  proposed  to  introduce  efficient  selling 
methods,  keep  customers  informed  as  to  goods 
obtainable,  and  encourage  clean  and  sanitary 
stores.  W.  H.  Mielenz  is  president;  J.  F.  Son- 
nenburg,  vice-president ; O.  H.  Wilke,  secretary ; 
Emil  F.  Ladwig,  treasurer. 

The  Rust-Parker  Company,  Duluth,  Minn.,  has 
added  a third  Burns  granulating  outfit  to  its 
equipment. 


Denver,  Col.,  has  expanded  its  roasting  facilities, 
purchasing  in  January  a Burns  No.  5 roaster  with 
Inirners  for  gas  fuel.  Another  machine  of  the 
same  type  has  been  ordered. 

The  American  Sugar  Refining  Company,  New 
York,  is  issuing  a booklet  showing  the  most 
economical  and  practical  methods  of  packing 
sugar  for  transportation  and  loading  it  aboard 
freight  cars.  The  diagrams  also  illustrate  how 
sugar,  either  in  barrels,  cases,  bags  or  sacks, 
should  be  stored  in  warehouses  to  prevent  dam- 
age and  loss  of  space. 


The  Prudential  Spice  Company,  New  York,  has 
lieen  incorporated,  with  a capital  of  $30,000,  to 
conduct  a spice,  tea,  coffee,  provisions,  etc.,  busi- 
ness. The  incorporators  are  J.  Schulman,  IT. 
Gashel  and  J.  S.  Rose. 

The  Rogers  Company,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  is  soon 
to  open  a branch  in  Seattle  and  will  equip  it  with 
two  No.  5 Burns  roasters.  One  of  the  roasters 
is  to  be  used  for  shelled  peanuts,  and  peanut 
butter  will  be  one  of  the  important  products  of 
the  Seattle  branch. 

The  Acme  Tea  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  re- 
ports sales  for  the  four  weeks  ended  March  4 
of  $1,894,744,  an  increase  of  $510,363,  or  36  per 
cent,  over  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 

The  William  Schotten  Coffee  Company,  St. 
Louis,  is  about  to  install  a four-bag  Jubilee 
roaster. 

J.  Lichenstein,  of  the  wholesale  grocery  firm 
of  Lichtenstein  & Hirsch,  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  is 
said  to  be  planning  a string  of  twenty-five  retail 
stores  in  the  residence  districts  of  Savannah. 
The  stores  will  be  operated  by  the  Economy 
Grocery  Company,  which  will  have  no  connection 
with  the  wholesale  concern. 

The  Deshler  Coffee,  Tea  & Spice  Company,  a 
new  concern,  is  building  a modern  coffee  roasting 
plant  at  Deshler,  Neb.,  and  all  its  machinery  is 
to  be  supplied  by  Jabez  Burns  & Sons,  New 
York. 

The  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  an- 
nounces the  removal  of  its  Chicago  sales  office 
to  Rooms  1231-39,  Conway  building,  iii  West 
Washington  street,  Chicago. 

The  Independence  Coffee  & Spice  Company, 
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News  of  the  Trade  in  the  Windy  City  Gathered  by 
Our  Own  Correspondent 


Chicago,  April  2,  1917. 

T EADING  members  of  the  coffee  trade  here 
I—*  unanimously  declare  that  the  firm  tone  of  the 
market  has  checked  buying  to  some  extent.  Buy- 
ers apparently  feel  that  they  can  get  the  best  re- 
sults by  playing  a waiting  game.  Large  buyers 
of  coffee,  as  a rule,  have  fair  stocks  on  hand,  and 
can  afford  to  go  a little  slow  in  the  placing  of 
their  orders.  However,  the  stocks  of  coffee  in 
the  hands  of  the  principal  import  houses  here  are 
not  large.  This  fact  is  not  known  to  buyers  at 
large,  who  imagine,  it  is  said,  that  they  can  get 
their  orders  filled  on  comparatively  short  notice. 
Coffee  roasters,  however,  declare  that  the  time 
may  not  be  far  away  when  coffee  will  be  at  a 
decided  premium,  because  of  the  short  stocks  in 
the  hands  of  distributers. 

Tea  Trade  Brisk  in  Middle  West 

In  the  tea  trade  the  month  started  with  buyers 
here  in  the  city  and  elsewhere  throughout  the 
Middle  West  on  their  toes.  The  leading  tea 
houses  here  did  a brisk  business,  but  as  the  month 
advanced  things  shaded  off  to  some  extent,  and  at 
the  present  writing  they  are  just  a little  quiet. 
Stocks  of  tea  in  the  hands  of  jobbers  are  said  to 
be  large. 

Interest  has  centered  principally  around  the 
trading  in  black  teas.  Ceylons,  Oolongs  and  India 
teas  in  general  have  occupied  their  usual  promi- 
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FOR  JAVA  TEAS  OF  DIRECT  IMPORT 

WRITE  TO 

ROWLEY  DAVIES  & CO.,  LTD. 

BATAVIA,  JAVA 

OR  FENCHURCH  HOUSE, 

5,  FENCHURCH  STREET,  LONDON,  E.  C. 


WE  OEEER 

Jamaica.  Ginger 

oisr  SF»ox 


C4RIBBEAN  COMMERCIAL  CORPORATION 

53-56  Park  Row,  New  York 


EPPENS,  SMITH  COMPANY 
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nent  position  in  the  trading,  and  China  greens  are 
high  and  scarce.  If  the  demand  for  teas  in  gen- 
eral is  lighter  now  tlian  it  was  at  the  beginning  of 
the  month,  the  indces  are  showing  little  or  no 
weakness.  The  general  tone  of  the  market  Is 
firm,  and  in  the  opinion  of  prominent  tea  men 
here  is  likely  to  remain  in  that  condition  for  some 
time  to  come. 

During  the  month  a number  of  tea  buyers 
))assed  through  the  city  on  their  annual  trips  to 
Japan.  Included  in  the  number  were  Messrs. 
Poole,  Peterson,  Bagley  and  Gorth,  all  well-known 
Eastern  men.  William  11.  Schroth,  of  John  C. 
Siegfried  & Co.,  was  also  in  the  city  on  his  way 
to  the  Orient. 

COFFKE  A.S.SOri.\TION  NkWS 

Frank  R.  Seelye,  president  of  the  National  Cof- 
fee Roasters’  Association,  has  just  returned  from 
a week’s  trip  out  of  the  city.  Me  reports  gen- 
eral conditions  in  the  coffee-roasting  industry  as 
satisfactory.  There  have  been  no  meetings  of  im- 
portance within  the  ranks  of  the  association,  with 
the  exception  of  the  frequent  get-together  ses- 
sions of  the  various  committees.  Everybody  is 
hard  at  work,  however,  on  the  particular  task 
allotted  to  the  committee  of  which  he  is  a mem- 
ber. George  W.  Toms,  secretary,  is  handling  a 
large  volume  of  correspondence  at  his  headquar- 
ters in  the  Alexandria  Plotel. 

The  local  coffee  roasters  held  a couple  of  well- 
attended  meetings  during  the  month  in  the  Col- 
lege Inn,  of  the  Hotel  Sherman.  General  condi- 
tions in  the  local  trade  were  discussed.  While 
the  coffee  roasters  get  together  once  every  two 
weeks  there  is  no  set  programme  at  the  luncheon. 
However,  there  is  a large  amount  of  interesting 
cross-table  talk. 

Pure  Food  Authorities  Active 

One  of  the  matters  which  is  interesting  coffee 
men  in  general  is  the  renewed  activity  of  the 
food  authorities  in  the  matter  of  incorrect  label- 
ing of  coffee,  and  the  use  of  names  which  are 
intended  to  mislead  and  deceive  the  purchaser. 
Several  shipments  have  been  seized  during  the 
month  and  confiscated  because  they  did  not  con- 
tain the  quality  of  goods  indicated  by  the  labels. 


It  is  commonly  rumored  that  the  activities  of  the 
authorities  are  directed  at  two  or  three  minor 
firms  here  which  are  alleged  to  have  been  per- 
sistent violators  of  the  law,  and  that  the  seizures 
reflect  no  discredit  on  the  trade  at  large. 

That  Coffee  Trade  Laboratory 

President  Frank  R.  .Seelye  has  informed  the 
writer  that  plans  for  a laboratory  devoted  to  cof- 
fee research  are  beginning  to  bear  fruit.  Data 
relative  to  this  subject  are  being  collected,  and  it 
is  expected  that  something  definite  will  be  done 
in  about  six  weeks,  or  possibly  two  months.  The 
matter  rests  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the-  National  Coffee  Roasters’  Asso- 
ciation. Mr.  Seelye  said  he  did  not  know  where 
the  laboratory  would  be  located.  A movement  is 
on  foot  to  have  it  in  Chicago,  as  it  is  believed  that 
this  central  point,  which  is  also  quite  a roasting 
center,  will  best  serve  the  interests  of  the  trade. 

Chicago  Trade  Notes 

The  new  home  of  the  McNeil  & Higgins  Com- 
pany, one  of  the  oldest  wholesale  groceries  in 
Chicago,  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  on  May  i. 
The  building  is  located  at  251  East  Grand  avenue, 
is  eight  stories  high,  and  has  about  800  feet  of 
trackage  with  direct  connection  with  the  North- 
western Railroad. Gus  Ludwig,  of  the  Great 

Atlantic  & Pacific  Tea  Company,  New  York,  was 

recently  in  Chicago  on  business. Walter  Low- 

ney  & Co.,  the  chocolate  house,  recently  moved 
to  fine  new  quarters  in  Grand  avenue,  near  Lake 

^Michigan. Albert  Pick  & Co.,  one  of  the 

largest  distributers  of  coffee  urns,  has  recently 
made  substantial  increases  in  their  sales  force, 
doubling,  and  in  some  cases  trebling,  the  number 

of  salesmen  in  respective  territories. Thomas 

J.  Webb,  of  the  Puhl-Webb  Company,  one  of  the 
large  distributers  of  coffee  here,  has  inaugurated 
an  extensive  advertising  campaign  in  street  cars. 
Air.  Webb  was  the  principal  speaker  at  a recent 
meeting  of  business  men  of  the  West  Side,  held 
for  the  purpose  of  urging  municipal  improve- 
ments.  Several  of  the  leading  coffee  and  tea 

houses  of  the  city,  which  are  located  in  North 
Michigan  avenue  and  River  street,  will  be  tem- 
porarily inconvenienced  in  the  near  future  when 


Toilet  Requisites  for  Coffee  and  Grocery  Distributers 

Put  in  j'our  own  line  of  Toilet  Preparations  and  Perfumes. 

Give  it  individuality.  Keep  the  people  coming  to  you. 

They  can’t  get  your  Brand  elsewhere.  We  manufacture  the  highest  grade  of  quality  at  lowest  cost. 

Write  us  for  Prices. 

COMFORT  MFG.  CO.,  MFG.  CHEMISTS,  160  N.  5th  AVE.  CHICAGO. 
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Patented. 


ASLEEP  AT  THE  SWITCH? 

ASK  YOURSELF  THE  QUESTION 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a letter  just  received  from  one  of  the  largest,  oldest  and 
richest  premium  concerns  in  the  world.  (Name  on  request.) 

“The  Kin-Hee  ColTee  Brew  Pot  arrived  yesterday.  We  i)romptly  decided  to  give  it  a 
trial.  Although  you  were  very  enthusiastic  over  results  to  be  had  from  a “Kin-Hee” 

you  did  not  say  half  enough  about  its  merits.  It  is  wonder- 
ful. Again  we  want  to  say  we  are  more  than  pleased  with 
results.  We  have  tried  all  sorts  of  percolators  and  coffee 
pots,  but  this  is  the  first  real  joy  we  have  experienced  in 
drinking  coffee.” 

We  can  tell  you  of  several  million  other  coffee  drinkers 
who  are  now  converted  to  the  “KIN-HRE”  way.  A test 
at  our  expense  will  easily  prove  it.  No  other  method,  no 
other  pot  or  percolator,  is  just  as  good.  Testimonials  from 
every  part  of  the  world  speak  for  themselves. 

See  our  page  and  half  page  ads  in  December,  January, 
February  and  March  issues  of  this  Journal. 

A size  and  price  for  every  family.  Made  in  2,  4,  6,  8,  and 
10  cup  of  99%  pure  aluminum. 

THE  BIG  IDEA.  Link  it  up  with  your  favorite  brand  of 
Coffee — then  watch  business  grow.  It  is  easy. 

NATIONAL  ALUMINUM  WORKS 

Sole  IVlanufacturers 

Colonial  Model — Kin-Hee.  Elmira  - New  York 


Coffee 


Bone-Dry^'' 

boosts 

Coffee 


The  ‘^‘Bone-Dry”  Amendment  is  the  biggest  boost 
yet  for  coffee.  This  Amendment  gives  ‘‘Dry”  states 
the  right  to  exclude  all  liquor  advertising  from  their 
mails.  This  means  that  newspapers  and  magazines 
published  in  “wet”  states  and  circulating  through 
“dry”  states,  will  have  to  eliminate  all  liquor 
advertising,  if  any  one  of  those  “dry”  states  says  so. 

This  is  another  boost  for  coffee,  for  liquor’s  loss  is 
coffee’s  gain.  National  Prohibition  is  coming.  Big 
business  is  ahead.  Are  you  prepared.^ 

Our  coffees  are  right.  Our  prices  are  right.  Our 
direct-from-Santos  service  is  nowhere  excelled.  Try 
us  out.  Write  for  samples  and  prices. 

J.  Aron  & Company,  Inc. 

IMPORTERS 
New  York 


COFFEE 

New  Orleans 
Chicago 


EXPORTERS 
Santos,  Brazil 
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the  “boulevard  link,”  a e* 'uteniplated  municipal 

improvement,  is  put  through. John  C.  vSieg- 

fried,  of  John  C.  Siegfried  Co.,  has  just  re- 
turned from  a business  trip  of  about  a week. 

Sokol  & Co.  recently  instituted  suit  against  Paul 
Mandeville,  of  the  Northern  Egg  Company,  for 
the  recovery  of  money  said  to  be  due  in  an  egg 
transaction.  G.  W.  W. 


THE  NEW  YORK  MARKETS 


Special  Market  Reviews  for  “The  Tea  and  Coffee 
Trade  Journal’’ 


New  York,  April  i,  1917. 

''  I 1 1 E market  during  the  month  has  been  a very 
^ unsatisfactory  affair.  Apparently  every  one 
IS  on  the  l)ear  side,  and  although  from  time  to 
time  rumors  as  to  peace  have  caused  slight  ad- 
vances in  options  the  market  very  promptly  lost 
all  it  gained.  The  statistical  position  is  not  a 
good  one  in  the  face  of  a prolongation  of  the 
war,  and  the  fact  that  the  next  crop  from  all 
countries  will  be  large. 

The  Brazil  Coffee  Crop 
Estimates  as  to  the  coming  crop  vary  somewhat, 
but  in  certain  directions  it  is  thought  Brazil’s  will 
reach  15,000.000  bags,  with  about  5,000,000  of  mild, 
coffee,  making  over  20,000,000  bags  in  all.  It 
should  also  be  remembered  that  during  the  past 
four  years  a large  number  of  trees  have  been 
planted,  and  they  will  shortly  come  into  bearing. 

Warehouse  stocks  are  larger  than  a year  ago, 
and  as  roasters  seem  well  supplied  the  invisible 
supply  is  also  heavier  than  last  year.  A large 
number  of  shipments  have  been  taken  ex  ship, 
which  also  has  a tendency  to  increase  this  amount. 
There  is  apparently  a mass  of  undesirable  coffee 
on  the  market,  but  good  roasting  chops  invariably 
command  a premium  over  the  average  run. 


Prices  are  lower  tlian  at  the  start  of  the  war, 
and  are  likely  to  remain  where  they  are  or  even 
drop  further  unless  there  should  be  a termina- 
tion of  hostilities.  Milds  are  dull  and  neglected. 
Maracaibos  are  very  low,  as  are  also  the  washed 
types  of  Venezuela  coffee.  Columbians  as  a rule 
are  lower,  although  fancy  lines  are  bringing  good 
prices.  East  Indian  growths  are  scarce  and 
higher.  Alocha  is  also  firmer,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  no  shipments  are  coming  forward.  Taking 
the  market  as  a whole  it  is  well  to  buy  as  supplies 
are  needed  and  await  further  developments. 

Tea  Prices  at  High  Level 
Early  in  the  month  the  tea  market  was  a live 
affair  and  invoices  quickly  changed  hands,  being 
promptly  sold  again  at  a further  advance.  There 
is  a lull  for  the  time  being,  which  is  only 
natural.  Speculation  has  been  checked  owing  to 
the  shortage  of  supplies,  as  most  of  the  available 
stock  is  in  the  hands  of  the  distributing  trade,  and 
the  gaps  in  this  direction  have  been  temporarily 
filled.  Prices  are  much  higher,  but  there  is  no 
chance  of  reaction  until  the  arrival  of  the  new 
crop. 

Restrictions  as  to  the  sale  of  intoxicants  is 
causing  an  increased  demand  for  tea,  while  the 
British  embargo  and  requisitioning  freight  space 
have  shut  off  shipments.  Formosas  have  been  ac- 
tive and  are  the  feature,  being  the  cheapest  lines 
available.  Buyers  are  paying  full  prices,  with  a 
shortage  of  all  kinds  of  black  tea,  so  that  abso- 
lutely no  concession  is  being  made  by  the  seller. 

SusTAiNEit  Activity  in  .Spices 
The  spice  market  has  been  active  during  the 
entire  month  and  is  acting  remarkably  well.  Slow 
shipments  and  freight  embargoes  have  unsettled 
conditions,  and  this  situation  is  likely  to  last  for 
some  time. 

Pepper — Spot  stocks  have  been  greatly  reduced. 
Most  of  the  arrivals  are  coming  by  way  of  the 


Ei^clusiv'e  Sale 

You  can  build  up  a trade  of  your  own  on  CORN  FLAKES, 
by  writing  us  promptly  what  territory  you  want. 

We  won’t  ask  you  to  buy  a case  more  than  you  can  sell  in  order 
to  obtain  this  privilege. 

We  help  you  make  sales — by  supplying  food  that  “repeats” — and 
you’ll  make  a profit  worth  having.  Write  us. 

Standard  Flaked  Food  Co.,  O wosso,  Mich. 

How’s  Your  Macaroni?  MANUFACTURERS 
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AUTO-VAC 
COFFEE  FILTERS 
TEA  MAKERS 

The  most  efficient  coffee  maker — attractive  in 
operation — easy  to  clean.  The  flat  bottom  bowl 
permits  coffee  making  on  gas,  electric  and  coal  stove 
or  over  alcohol  lamp.  Identify  your  product  with 
the  Auto- Vac.  It  will  bring  you  increased  business. 


The  Auto-Vac  tea  maker  is 
a premium  that  will  increase 
your  sales  because  it  posseses 
attractiveness — great  enough  to 
make  people  buy  your  goods  to  get  it — Utility — 
to  convince  that  it  is  needed — Quality — for  per- 
manency and  good  will. 

To  get  the  right  color  requires  no  guess  work. 

You  see  the  tea — as  it  is  brewing. 

SELL 
M C R E MORE 

COFFEE  TEA 

Auto -Vacuum  Freezer  Co., 

Attractive  Prices  for  Premium  Users 
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Pacific.  AJaiiy  of  these  shipments  are  owned  by 
grinders  and  will  be  used  immediately.  The  con- 
gestion of  freight  shipments  is  causing  great  delay 
in  the  arrival  of  shipments  in  the  East.  Pimento 
— Higher  in  Jamaica  than  here,  so  prices  are  very 
firm.  C.\ssiAS — Demand  good  and  on  the  in- 
crease. Prices  so  far  unchanged,  hut  will  go 
higher.  Gingers — There  is  a scarcity  of  all 
grades  with  very  little  coming  forward,  so  that 
the  market  is  a safe  buy  at  present  prices.  AFace 
— Quotations  show  very  little  change;  demand  is 
shady  and  supplies  small.  Nutmegs — Contrary  to 
the  balance  of  the  list  the  demand  has  been  light. 
Prices  are  considered  low,  and  as  supplies  are 
closely  held  there  will  probably  be  an  advance. 


INDIAN  OFFICE  ASKS  FOR  FOOD  BIDS 
[from  a staff  correspondent] 
Washington,  D.  C.,  April  3,  1917. — Specifica- 
tions arc  just  being  sent  out  by  the  purchasing 
agent  of  the  Indian  Office  for  the  following 
items,  the  bids  to  be  opened  at  Chicago  on  May  2 : 


in  two  years  from  58  to  136.  The  volume  is  pub- 
lished by  the  '‘American  Exporter,”  17  Battery 
Place.  New  York  City,  and  is  priced  at  $5.00  a 
copy. 


S.  A.  SCHONBRUNN  ® CO. 

83  Front  Street,  New  York 

wmporters  and 
'Roa^ter^  Hf 

DISTRIBUTORS  COFFEE  OF  QUALITY 

Samples  and  prices  that  will  bear  competition,  furnished  on 
request. 


I HUNT  & CO.  I 

\ s 

I The  Oldest  Japan  Tea  Export-  | 
ing  House  in  the  Orient 


Two  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds  of 
ground  allspice,  in  and  i-poimd  tins;  24,571 
pounds  of  baking  powder;  4,482  pounds  of  best 
quality  cocoa ; 163,618  pounds  of  green  coffee ; 
531  bottles  of  lemon  flavoring;  653  bottles  of 
vanilla  flavoring;  1,438  pounds  of  black  pepper; 
103,6^  pounds  of  coarse  salt;  88,450  pounds  of 
fine  salt;  894,519  pounds  of  granulated  sugar; 
IT,7/T  pounds  of  Formosa  Oolong  tea. 

L.  M.  L. 


USEFUL  ENPORT  TRADE  DIRECTORY 
The  1917  edition  of  the  “Export  Trade  Direc- 
tory,” which  is  just  off  the  press,  contains  536 
pages,  as  compared  with  369  pages  in  last  year’s 
edition.  In  this  year’s  book  the  list  of  foreign 
freight  forwarding  agents  has  been  expanded  to 
include  concerns  elsewhere  than  in  New  York 
City.  The  directory  shows  that  the  number  of 
such  agents  in  New  York  City  has  lieen  increased 


COFTEE — Roasted  and  Green 

To  WHolesale  Dealers  Only 


JAPAN  TEA-CBINA  TEA 


135  Front  St.,  New  York 


CHICAGO 
326  W.  Madison  St. 

MONTREAL 
3 St.  Nicholas  St. 


Agencies  in  Important  Cities 
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When  Is  The  Largest 
Consumption  of  Coffee? 


Experts  generally  agree  that  it  is  during  the 
colder  months  of  the  year,  although  the  summer 
months  are  large  consuming  periods. 

But  whether  winter  or  summer  is  the  larger 
seasonal  consuming  period,  all  agree  that  the 
best  time  is  when  the  aroma  is  in  the  air  and  the 
flavor  in  the  cup.  Then,  one  cup  is  an  invita- 
tion to  another. 

And  it's  no  easy  proposition  to  give  the  con- 
sumer the  full  deliciousness  of  coffee.  It’s  a 
case  of  efficiency  all  along  the  line  from  selection 
of  bean  to  package  and  the  brewing. 


American  Can  Company 

Chicago  NEW  YORK  San  Francisco 

With  offices  in  the  largest  cities 
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THE  PRACTICAL  RETAIL  GROCER 

^ A department  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  problems  which  vex  retailers; 
telling  how  to  arrange,  display  and  sell  goods;  how  to  systematize;  how  to  ad- 
vertise, how  to  obtain  the  maximum  efficiency  in  the  grocery  business. 


TRADE  GETTERS 


A Series  of  Business  Winning  Plans  That  Have  Been 
Tried  and  Found  Successful  in  Diflferent 
Parts  of  the  Country 


pAl'ENT  medicine  houses,  in  many  cases,  built 
up  their  business  on  testimonials,  and  you  can 
help  your  business  by  applying  the  same  princi- 
ples. Collect  the  names  of  a number  of  satisfied 
users  of  whatever  product  you  want  to  push,  and 
from  as  many  of  the  owners  as  possible  get  per- 
mission to  use  their  names  in  print.  Even  when 
they  will  not  let  you  use  their  names  in  the  news- 
paper, they  may  allow  you  to  use  them  in  circu- 
lars, or  at  least  on  a card  list,  which  your  selling- 
force  can  show  to  prospective  purchasers.  In  any 
event,  if  you  can  get  the  weight  of  the  influence 
of  responsible  people  behind  your  line  in  that  way 
it  will  help  develop  many  mere  prospects  into 
customers. 

The  Good  Will  of  Boarding  Students 

In  any  community  where  there  is  a school  or  a 
college  that  brings  boys  or  girls  to  town  to  board, 
a good  way  to  get  their  business  is  to  secure  per- 
mission from  boarding  house  or  dormitory  man- 
agement to  place  in  each  room  some  little  con- 
venience bearing  your  advertisement.  These  get 
the  good  will  of  the  students,  and  they  pass  this 
on  to  their  parents  when  the  latter  live  near 
enough  to  be  in  town  occasionally. 

Front  of  Your  Store  as  a Picture  Puzzle 

Have  a photograph  made  of  the  front  of  your 
store  and  cut  it  up  into  pieces  as  to  make  a pic- 
ture puzzle.  Take  an  unmounted  photograph  like 
this,  and  after  cutting  it  into  the  desired  number 


uf  pieces,  paste  the  pieces  on  a card,  leaving  space 
between  them  to  show  white.  From  this  pieced  | 

together  photograph  have  on  electrotype  made.  j 

Run  this  cut  in  your  newspaper  advertising  space, 
or  have  it  printed  on  cards,  and  offer  to  give  a 
souvenir  to  any  one  cutting  the  pieces  apart  and 
pasting  them  together  correctly  to  form  the  pic- 
ture, and  bringing  this  into  the  store.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  electro  shows  the  pieces  arranged 
in  a promiscuous  way.  If  you  wish,  you  can  sub- 
stitute for  a picture  of  the  store  one  of  yourself, 
leaving  it  unnamed  in  order  to  arouse  more 
curiosity. 

Free  Telephone  for  Your  Customer 

If  yours  is  not  a large  town  the  telephone  com- 
pany may  not  ask  a very  high  rental  for  home 
telephones.  Perhaps  you  could  afford  to  pay  a 
portion  of  the  monthly  telephone  rental  of  a family 
trading  a certain  amount  with  you.  You  might  be  ; 
able  to  get  a rebate  from  the  telephone  company 
in  this  connection,  particularly  if  you  were  in-  . 
strumental,  by  the  means,  in  getting  some  new  in- 
struments placed. 

In  order  to  promote  home  store  buying,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  give  your  own  store  publicity, 
offer  a prize  as  follows  : To  the  persons  sending  ^ 
in  the  best  list  of  reasons  for  trading  at  home,  the  i 
lists  to  contain  as  many  reasons  as  there  are  | 
letters  in  your  store  name,  and  the  reasons  to 
begin  consecutively  with  the  letters  of  the  store  J 

name  in  order.  Thus,  if  your  store  name  is  \ 

“Brown’s,”  the  first  reason  might  be,  “Because  it 
helps  my  town,”  the  second  reason,  “Responsi- 
bility of  the  home  store  is  known.” 

The  Missing  Key  to  the  Strong  Box 

This  plan  consists  in  taking  a box,  which  may 
be  painted  to  look  like  a strong  box  or  small  safe, 
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^RIBBON 


>,WEIR^' 


In  The  Public  Eye 

Your  customers  will  line  up  for  Red 
Ribbon  Coffee. 

Acquaint  them  with  its  unchanging 
quality.  The  pleasing  aroma  and  excellent 
flavor  are  preserved  in  the  foil  interlined  air- 
tight bag.  Can  also  be^had  in  cans — 
ground  or^in  the  bean. 

Red  Ribbon  packages  are'distinctive  and 
their  display  invites  the  sale,  a trial  makes 
a steady  customer. 

ROSS  W.  WEIR  &LCO. 

NEW  YORK 


R(^  RiBbbtyOtffee 




HiaM  FOOD  VALUE 
UOW  COST 


Our  advertising  is  making  it  still  easier  for  you  to  selPyShredded 
Wheat,  because  we  are  telling  people  about  its  low  price  and  high 
food  value,  and  urging  them  to  eat  it  more  frequently  instead  of 
depending  so  much  on  eggs  and  meat. 

Food  prices  in  general  are  so  high  that  this  advertising  is  bound  to 
increase  your  sales  of 

SHREDDED  WHEAT 

especially  if  you  co-operate  with  us  by  talking  to  your  customers 
about  it. 


The  Biscuit  is  packed  in  odorless  spruce  wood  cases  which  may  be 
easily  sold  for  10  or  15  cents,  thereby  adding  to  the  grocer’s  profits. 


The  Shredded  Wheat  Co. 

m Niagara  Falls,  IV.  V. 

P 
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and  locking  up  inside  of  it  a prize  of  a sum  of 
mone}'  or  something  moderately  valuable.  Then 
secure  a supply  of  odd  keys  of  any  sort  that  will 
not  ht  the  box,  together  with  one  key  that  will 
unlock  it.  Advertise  that  a key  will  be  given  with 
every  dollar’s  worth  of  goods  purchased,  or  with 
any  other  desired  purchase,  as  seems  best.  Place 
the  box  in  the  window  and  conceal  the  lock  so  the 
recipients  of  keys  will  not  know  whether  theirs 
look  like  a lit  or  not.  Put  in  with  the  box  a card 
telling  about  the  plan.  Let  people  entitled  to  keys 
pick  out  the  keys  they  want  from  the  assortment. 
Announce  that  when  the  keys  have  all  been  given 
out,  the  person  bringing  in  the  key  that  will  un- 
lock the  box  can  have  the  contents.  Or  it  may  l)e 
preferable  to  make  the  occasion  that  of  a special 
‘‘Key  Sale,"  a key  being  given  with  each  sale- 
purchase,  using  bargain-price  tags  shaped  like 
tags  and  key-shaped  window  cut-out  cards.  When 
people  are  allowed  to  present  their  keys,  set  the 
box  in  a place  easy  of  access,  and  let  the  public 
come  and  try  their  keys  themselves.  If  there 
is  any  question  of  someone  with  a key  obtained 
elsewhere  coming  and  opening  the  box,  make  it  a 
rule  that  each  key  given  out  be  tied  to  a tag  which 
shall  accompany  it  when  it  is  presented.  Whether 
it  is  desirable  or  fair  to  see  that  some  specially 
desirable  person  gets  the  winning  key  or  not,  is  a 
matter  for  the  dealer  to  decide  for  himself. 


SKINNER’S  “PEP”  LETTERS 
Grocers  handling  the  macaroni  produced  by 
the  Skinner  Manufacturing  Company,  Omaha, 
Neb.,  are  being  treated  to  a series  of  “pep”  let- 
ters from  President  Paul  F.  Skinner,  who  offers 
valuable  suggestions  to  retailers.  One  letter  re- 
cently sent  out  contained  the  suggestion  that 
grocers  should  maintain  a retail  price  of  I2j4 
cents  on  single  packages  of  macaroni  that  for- 
merly sold  at  10  cents.  One  reason  advanced  was 
that  the  cost  of  materials  entering  into  macaroni 
has  advanced,  and  another  that  the  grocer  is  en- 
titled to  a good  and  legitimate  profit.  The  Skin- 
ner Company  discourages  the  lo-cent  price,  largely 
because  customers  are  more  likely  to  demand 
three  packages  for  25  cents  than  if  each  package 
were  retailed  at  I2l4  cents.  At  the  latter  price 
customers  will  buy  two  packages  for  25  cents 
without  question  or  argument. 


SYSTEM  AND  SALESMANSHIP 
flIHelpful  suggestions  on  organiza- 
tion, advertising  and  sales  factors,  for 
Executives,  Store  Managers  and  Clerks 


ADVERTISING  MEANS  ECONOMY 


Facts  and  Figures  Gathered  by  Association  of  National 
Advertisers  Show  that  Publicity  Enables  Big 
Advertisers  to  Reduce  Price  of  Their  Products 
or  Improve  Quality  at  No  Increase  to  the 
Consumer 

By  the  Looker-On  in  Vienna 
’’T^WO  prominent  business  men  were  talking 
things  over  not  long  ago.  One  of  them  asked 
the  other,  “What  is  the  most  common  delusion 
in  the  business  world  to-day?”  Instantly  came 
the  reply,  “The  idea  that  advertising  adds  to  the 
|vrice  of  goods.” 

Every  now  and  then  some  manufacturer  has  the 
hardihood  to  say  that  he  can  sell  his  goods 
cheaper  because  he  doesn’t  advertise.  Every  one 
who  knows  the  A B C of  business  knows  that  this 
claim  is  impossible  on  its  face.  Yet  it  sounds 
plausible  and  such  talk  deceives  millions  of  people. 

Forget  all  these  sophistries  and  listen  now  to 
the  plain  common-sense  of  the  matter. 

Costs  of  Producing  and  Marketing  Goods 

In  the  production  and  marketing  of  goods  there 
are  two  inevitable  costs.  One  is  the  manufac- 
turing cost ; the  other  is  the  selling  cost.  And 
no  way  has  ever  yet  been  found  by  which  either 
of  these  costs  can  be  eliminated.  Mark  that. 

Whether  you  buy  farm  products  at  a grocery 
store,  or  mill  products  at  a dry  goods  store,  or 
laboratory  products  at  a drug  store — whatever 
you  buy  at  any  store,  be  sure  of  one  thing:  The 
price  includes  the  selling  cost.  It  must,  else  the 
manufacturer,  wholesaler,  the  retailer  and  the 
salesman  could  not  live. 

And  just  as  surely  as  there  are  always  two 
items  of  cost,  the  manufacturing  and  the  selling, 


TEA  and  COFFEE  CANISTERS 

Well  Built  and  Attractive.  A Variety  of  Designs.  Sold  in  Lots  of  One  to  Fifty 

GROCERS’  and  BUTCHERS’  FITTINGS 

Including  cofifee  mills,  scales,  counters,  show  cases,  refrigerators,  etc. 
Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 

H.  F.  HEACOCK 

PHILAOELFHIA 
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ROYAL 


BAKING 

POWDER 


ABSOLUTELY-PURE 


Everybody  knows  that  all  the  grocers  in  the  world,  taken  together, 
sell  more  ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  than  any  other  kind. 
This  proves  that  ANY  grocer  can  do  the  same  thing. 


ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  properly 
displayed  and  recommended  to  your 
customers  will  pay  you  more  and  surer 
profit  than  any  other  brand  you  can  handle. 


MAKE  YOUR  STORE  HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

“IMPERATOR”  COFFEE 


in  your  town.  Healthy  and 
COFFEE,  a blend  of  some  of 


nervous  people  alike  can  enjoy  IMPERATOR 
the  finest  coffees  grown,  carefully  selected  as  to 
their  specific  properties,  thoroughly  matured  by 
age  in  our  warehouses,  and  freed  from  impuri- 
ties by  a NATURAL  PROCESS,  so  as  to  retain 
its  full  body  and  rich  aroma. 
q IMPERATOR  COFFEE,  therefore,  fully 
deserves  its  name,  meaning  RULER  in  the 
REALM  of  COFFEEDOM. 
qAt  a gathering  of  WASHINGTON  OFFI- 
CIALS in  New  York,  where  IMPERATOR 
COFFEE  was  served,  one  of  the  noted  STATES- 
MEN remarked:  “I  never  drank  such  perfect 

coffee.” 

q We  are  looking  for  the  most  representative 
retail  concern  in  each  Town,  City  or  Borough  of  the 
United  States  to  take  the  exclusive  agency  for 
IMPERATOR  COFFEE.  Retails  for  not  less  than 
35c.  per  lb.  in  New  York  City. 

Address  all  communications  to 

Manager  IMPERATOR  COFFEE  Department 

a ABU  Ft  G BROS.  Established  1885  NCW  "VOPK 
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just  so  surely  are  there  only  two  ways  in  which 
the  price  of  goods  can  ever  be  reduced. 

Only  Two  Ways  to  Reduce  These  Costs 

One  is  by  economies  in  manufacturing  cost. 
The  other  is  by  economies  in  selling  cost. 

Of  course,  it  isn’t  easy  to  cut  manufacturing 
cost  without  cutting  the  quality. 

But  in  modern  times  a way  has  been  found  to 
cut  selling  cost — and  its  name  is  Advertising. 

Advertising  is  like  a straight  line:  the  shortest 
distance  between  two  points — the  producer  and 
the  consumer.  It  cuts  out  the  grades,  curves  and 
the  angles.  It  makes  a drop  of  ink  do  the  work 
of  a salesman.  Bear  in  mind  that  goods  can 
never  be  sold  unless  there  is  a demand,  and  ad- 
vertising creates  this  demand  in  the  simplest,  most 
direct  and  least  expensive  way.  No  other  sales 
method  can  equal  it  in  magnitude  of  return  for 
a minimum  of  cost. 

And  the  big  returns  from  advertising  also  cut 
down  the  manufacturing  cost — that’s  another  sav- 
ing, Increased  volume  of  production  always 
means  a decrease  in  the  unit  cost  of  production 
through  better  and  more  efficient  manufacturing 
methods. 

Price  of  Advertised  Goods  Not  Advanced 

The  Association  of  National  Advertisers  has 
recently  been  gathering  some  facts  and  figures  on 
this  subject.  They  show  how  one  after  another 
of  the  big  advertisers  of  the  country  have  been 
able  to  reduce  the  price  of  their  product  or  else 
to  improve  the  quality  at  no  increase  in  price. 
It  is  a significant  fact  that  nationally  advertised 
goods  are  the  only  product  which,  as  a class,  have 
not  tended  to  rise  in  price  during  the  past  few 
years. 

Countless  causes  are  working  to-day  to  force 
prices  up.  We  all  know  this  by  sad  experience. 
Against  all  these  forces  one  force  only  is  working 
to  keep  prices  down — and  its  name  is  Adver- 
tising. 

The  John  H.  Fitch  Company,  Youngstown. 
Ohio,  is  experiencing  a strong  demand  for  finely 
pulverized  coffee  and  is  installing  a Challenge 
pulverizer. 


TEN  SALESMANSHIP  PRECEPTS 


Essential  Qualities  for  the  Foundation  of  Successful 
Selling  as  Laid  Down  by  a Consumer  are 
Set  Forth  in  the  Following  Article* 


By  Dr.  Frank  Crane 

<•  New  York 

T T is  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  these  command- 
^ ments  are  supposed  to  come  from  the  con- 
sumer and  not  from  the  sales  expert.  If  you 
want  to  sell  me  or  any  other  buyer  goods,  there- 
fore, we  pray  you  to  keep  these  commandments : 

1.  BE  AGREEABLE — Other  things  being 
equal,  I go  to  the  store  where  the  clerks  try  to 
please  me.  I buy  clothing,  typewriters  and  auto- 
mobiles of  the  man  who  acts  as  though  he  likes 
me.  Exert  yourself  to  make  a pleasing  impres- 
sion on  me,  please.  I appreciate  it.  Hence,  dress 
well.  Untidy  clothes  mean  you  don’t  care  what 
1 think  of  your  appearance.  But  don’t  dress  too 
well.  That  gives  you  an  air  of  showing  off.  Dress 
just  right.  If  you  don’t  know  how,  find  out.  Culti- 
vate a pleasing  voice.  Learn  to  converse  entertain- 
ingly. Cut  out  all  mannerisms.  Give  me  the  im- 
pression of  a gentleman,  honest,  square,  anxious 
to  please  and  good  natured. 

2.  KNOW  YOUR  GOODS— Don’t  let  there 
be  any  question  I can  ask  you  relative  to  the 
manufacture,  history,  distribution  or  uses  of  what 
you  have  to  sell  that  you  cannot  answer.  If  you’re 
selling  typewriters,  know  all  about  all  the  kinds. 
If  you’re  selling  coffee,  find  out  all  about  where  all 
sorts  of  coffee  come  from,  and  all  the  points  about 
them.  Put  in  your  spare  time  making  of  yourself 
an  encyclopedia  of  information  about  your  goods. 

3.  DON’T  ARGUE — Go  with  me  in  your  talk, 
not  against  me.  Lead,  don’t  oppose.  Don’t  show 
me  where  I am  wrong.  Dodge  a square  issue  and 
show  me  wherein  you  are  right.  Suggest.  Don’t 
antagonize.  Argument  as  a rule  results  in  irrita- 
tion, not  conviction. 

4.  MAKE  THINGS  PLAIN— Don’t  use  any 
words  I don’t  understand.  You  can  explain  the 
most  complicated  matter  to  a washwoman  if  you 
know  your  subject  perfectly  and  practice  using 

* Copyright  by  the  Associated  Newspapers. 
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A Straight  Line 


is  the  shortest  distance  between  two  points,  and  the  retail  dealer  who  specializes  on  whole 

coffee,  freshly  ground  in  his  own  shop,  is  traveling  a 
quick  and  easy  road  to  good  business.  He's  giving  his 
customers  COFFEE  IN  ABSOLUTELY  PERFECT 
CONDITION;  and  they’re  coming  back  for  a second 
cup. 

Mill  No.  55  is  Recommended 

It  gramdates  two  pounds  per  minute,  and  has  a onc- 
third  horse-power  motor.  Pulverizes  one-half  pound 
per  minute — flour  fine.  Fitted  with  indicating  regulator, 
providing  for  six  grades  of  coffee.  Tooth  grinders 
harder  than  steel.  Self-cleaner,  with  dust-proof  pans. 
Hoppers  of  pounds  capacity — enameled,  if  desired. 

Occupies  but  little  counter  space  (12  x 26  in); 
easily  operated. 

An  Attractive  Feature  in  Any  Store 


Coles  Manufacturing  Company 


23d  and  Turner  Streets 


Philadelphia 


Get  Right  With  Your  Customer 

The  dealer  who  has  sold  foodstuffs  for  years  knows  something  about  handling  the  customer. 
He  realizes  that  big  volume  and  satisfactory  profits  come  from  taking  the  customer's  point 
of  view. 

^ Just  now  while  the  High  Cost  of  Living  has  your  customer  on 
the  run,  he  is  going  to  appreciate  your  advice  and  assistance  in 
keeping  down  table  cost. 

^ When  you  see  that  he  is  buying  to  disadvantage  set  him 
straight;  his  trade  with  you  will  become  more  sound  and  the 
profits  better. 

People  are  slow  to  notice  market  quotations  or  compare  the 
nutritive  qualities  of  various  foods. 

^ You  are  in  a position  to  give  them  the  information. 

5 Few  ever  realize  that  while  some  foods  have  advanced  one 
hundred  per  cent,  in  one  year  that  the  market  price  of  rice  has 
remained  practically  the  same. 

^ Few  ever  realize  that  a quarter’s 
worth  of  rice  will  carry  a person  farther 
than  fifty  cents’  worth  of  either  beef  or 
flour. 

^ Tell  them  the  facts  about  rice. 

Push  the  sale  of  rice  by  educating  your  customers 
to  the  benefits  of  it.  If  you  want  assistance  this  associa- 


TIME  REQUIRED  TO  DIGEST  FOODS 

Hour  Min. 

Rice,  Boiled 

Corn  Meal 

Wheat  Bread  . . . 

Oat  Meal 

Irish  Potatoes . . . 

Roast  Beef 

Round  Steak .... 

Loin  Steak 

Chicken  Broilers. 

Turkey 

Oysters,  Stewed . 

Fish 

Eggs,  Fried 

Apples,  Raw,  . . . 

Tomatoes,  Raw. 


15 

30 

30 


MORE 


RICE 


tion  will  gladly  co-operate,  by  supplying  rice  cook  books 
and  display  cards.  We  have  no  rice  to  sell.  Address 

SODTHERN  RICE  GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION 

A FARMER’S  ROUGH  RICE  MARKETING 
ORGANIZATION 

Home  OfRce:  BEAUMONT,  TEXAS 
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simple  language.  Don't  air  your  technical  knowl- 
edge and  try  to  im))ress  me.  J want  to  be  flat- 
tered, not  awed. 

5.  TELL  THE  TRUTH— Don't  lie,  or  exag- 
gerate, or  mislead,  or  conceal.  Let  me  feel  that 
you  are  sincere,  and  mean  every  word  you  say, 
and  that  every  statement  you  make  is  of  par 
value.  If  you  represent  goods  that  need  lying 
about,  directly  or  indirectly,  quit.  There  are 
plenty  of  articles  that  are  straight  and  all  right. 
Sell  them. 

6.  BE  DEPENDABLE— Even  in  small  things 
create  the  impression  that  whatever  you  promise 
is  as  much  to  be  depended  upon  as  your  signed 
note.  If  you  make  an  appointment  at  3 P.  M. 
Tuesday,  be  there  at  2:45,  or  telegraph.  If  I order 
goods  of  a certain  grade,  let  them  be  found  to  be 
exactly  of  that  grade  when  I receive  them. 

7.  REMEMBER  NAMES  AND  FACTS— If 
you  have  not  a natural  gift  for  this  acquire  it. 
Get  a little  book  and  set  down  every  day  the 
names  of  those  you  have  met,  with  their  charac- 
teristics. Practice  this  until  you  become  expert. 
No  man  likes  to  be  forgotten  or  to  have  you  ask 
his  name. 

8.  DON'T  BE  EGOTISTIC— Eliminate  the 
pronoun  I as  much  as  possible  from  your  vocabu- 
lary. Talk  about  me.  not  yourself.  Don’t  tickle 
yourself,  tickle  me;  I'm  the  one  you  want  to  win. 

9.  THINK  SUCCESS — Success  begins  in  the 
mind.  Why  think  fifty  cents  when  it  is  just  as 
easy  to  think  fifty  dollars?  Tell  success  stories, 
not  incidents  of  failure  and  hard  luck.  Radiate 
prosperity.  Feel  prosperous.  It’s  catching.  Keep 
your  chin  up. 

10.  BE  HUMAN — The  reason  you  are  hired 
to  sell  goods  is  that  you  are  a human  being. 
Otherwise  your  employer  would  have  sent  a cata- 
logue. So  be  a human  being,  likable,  engaging, 
full  of  human  electricity.  For  I patronize,  as  a 
rule,  the  salesman  I like. 

Selling  goods  is  the  greatest  business  in  the 
world.  It  takes  all  there  is  in  a man.  You  need 
to  know  psychology,  you  need  tact,  intelligence, 
self-control,  courage,  persistence  and  inexhaust- 
ible good  humor.  It  is  not  a job  for  a second 
rater.  You  simply  have  to  make  good  or  go 
under. 


STORE  AND  SHOW  DISPLAY 

^The  newest  ideas  in  window  dress- 
ing and  store  arrangement;  unusual 
indoor  and  outdoor  publicity 


WINDOW  DISPLAYS  THAT  SELL 


Original,  Striking  Use  of  Show  Windows  by  Tea,  Coffee, 
and  Grocery  Merchants  in  Different  Sections 
of  the  Country 


By  W.  B.  Stoddard 

OINCE  drug  stores  have  been  pushing  the 
^ sale  of  hot  drinks — especially  coffee — at  soda 
fountains,  they  have  also  taken  to  selling  coffee 
in  cans,  and  even  in  bulk,  and  the  methods  they 
use  to  give  publicity  to  their  new  department 
could  be  used  to  advantage  by  many  grocers. 
Riker’s,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  featuring  coffee  in  cans, 
set  forth  a display,  wherein  the  floor  was  covered 
with  billows  of  white  cloth.  Three  panels  in  the 
background,  covered  with  white  cloth,  were 
studded  with  cans  of  coffee,  and  in  the  center 
was  a card: 


FREE  ! ! ! 

One  pound  of  25c.  coffee  with  each  pur- 
chase of  4 pounds  of  coffee  at  the  regu- 
lar price,  i.  e.,  5 pounds  of  Blank 
Coffee  for  $1.00 


In  the  front  of  the  window  was  a small  table 
covered  with  a Battenberg  scarf,  on  which  was 
an  aluminum  percolator,  a half  dozen  china  cups, 
a dish  of  saltines,  and  a silver  vase  containing 
several  large  yellow  chrysanthemums.  A little 
card  said:  “To  enjoy  a cup  of  good  coffee  fol- 

low directions.”  On  a little  stand  close  by  were 
several  packages  of  coffee,  a cup  full  of  ground 
coffee,  and  a little  card  with  full  directions  for 
making  coffee  with  a percolator.  Scattered  about 
the  floor  were  red  packages  of  coffee. 


MCCORMICK  & CO.,  inc. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Bee  Brand  Spices  and  Extracts,  Banquet  Tea 


A^ril,  lyj 
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Encourage  Home  Baking 

The  pleasure,  salisfaelion  and  eeoiioniy  derived  from  siie- 
eessful  home  baking  are  empliasized  in  all  advertising  ol*  RYZOX, 
The  Perfect  Ibikiiig  Powder. 

]\Iore — the  RYZOX  Baking  Book  has  l)een  jirodueed,  at 
great  expense  and  with  infinite  care,  to  insure  jierfect  resnlts 
to  everv  housewife. 

Th  ns  RYZOX"^  advertising  stimulates  interest  in  lionie  baking; 
RYZOX^  recipes  jirovide  appetizing  suggestions  for  dainty  dishes; 
and  RYZOX^  itself  gives  better  resnlts  because 
of  its  unique  and  superior  ([iialities. 

. An  increase  in  home  baking  naturally  fol- 
lows— and  with  it  come  increased  sales  for  the 
grocer,  not  only  of  baking  powder,  but  also  of 
the  manv  other  groceries  for  which  the  recipes 
call. 

GENERALCHEMICALCO. 

FOOD  DEPARTMENT 

NEW  YORK 


Over  8000  grocers  in  Greater  New  York  alone 
supply  Yuban  regularly  to  their  trade.  Do  you? 

ARBUCKLE  BROTHERS  NEW  YORK  CITY 


When  Writing  Advertisers,  Kindly  Mention  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal 
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Coffee  tn  a Fireproof  Glass  “Percolator”' 

Wasself’s,  New  York  City,  had  a window 
floored  with  brown  velvet  and  draped  with  red 
silk;  while  scattered  about  were  pedestals  draped 
with  yellow  silk,  on  which  reposed  glass  perco- 
lators, together  with  a sign : 


Try  making  coffee  in  a fireproof  glass 
percolator.  Purity,  healthfulness, 
economy  result 


And  another : 


Before : 104  pounds  coffee  yearly  at  40 

cents — $41.60. 

Now : 52  pounds  coffee  yearly  at  25 

cents — ^$13.00. 

To  this  add  a percolator,  $7.50,  making 
a total  of  $20.50. 

WHICH  DO  YOU  PREFER? 


CARRYING  IT  HOME  ADVERTISING 
Have  you  something  to  sell  that  is  very  bulky 
and  perhaps  awkward  to  carry  but  not  very  heavy, 
though  conspicuous  when  carried  on  the  street? 
If  so,  put  a very  special  price  on  these  goods, 
representing  a great  reduction,  and  make  it  a con- 
dition that  the  purchaser  buy  the  article  on  a 
certain  day  and  carry  it  home.  If  the  plan  is 
sufficiently  advertised  every  one  appearing  on  the 
street  with  one  of  those  articles  will  be  a walking 
advertisement  for  your  sale,  and  the  novelty  of 
the  plan  will  set  people  talking  about  it.  The 
price-saving  will  make  many  of  them  willing  to  be 
somewhat  ridiculous  for  the  sake  of  the  bargain. 


Please  Your  Customers  with 

Skinners 

THE  HIGHEST  QUALITY 

EGG  NOODLES 


Theyll  Come  Back  for  More 

SKINNER  MFG.C0.  OMAHA;  U.SA 

LARGEST  MACARONI  FAaORY  IN  AMERICA 

O’REILLY  BROS.,  Ea.tern  Mers., 

305-309  BROADWAY 


New  York 


Help  l^anteii 


WANTED — Experienced  roaster,  one  familiar  with  roast- 
ing cocoa  beans  preferred.  Apply  Rockwood  & Co.,  88 
Washington  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

SALESMEN  WANTED  to  sell  quality  coffees  and  teas 
to  wholesale  consumer  out  of  town  and  in  New  York 
City,  as  a side  line  or  otherwise.  Address  Box  390, 
care  of  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal. 


situation  wanted  by  a tea  and  coffee  expert  with 
fifteen  years’  experience  as  buyer  and  department  man- 
ager. A producer  and  capable  of  building  up  a business. 
Thoroughly  understands  factory  management,  roasting, 
blending  and  manufacturing  grocers’  sundries,  etc. 
Married;  age  36.  Finest  references  as  to  character  and 
ability.  Address  Box  888,  care  of  The  Tea  and  Coffee 
Trade  Journal. 


illtfi^ceUaneous; 


FOR  SALE  IN  CHICAGO — Six-cylinder  Burns  complete 
coffee  roasting  plant,  including  a Corliss  engine,  boilers 
and  dynamo  for  electric  lighting;  centrally  located;  low 
rental,  A rare  bargain.  Must  sell.  Address,  Oppor- 
tunity, 87  East  Lake  Street,  Chicago,  111, 

WANTED  TO  BUY — Would  buy  second-hand  Smith 
Vanilla  Chopper.  Must  be  in  good  condition.  Ad- 
dress Box  387,  care  of  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade 
Journal. 

WANTED  TO  BUY — A second-hand,  one-bag  coffee 
roaster,  mills  granulator  and  pulverizer.  Advise  length 
of  time  used  and  prices.  J.  J.  Gonzales,  325  Myrtle 
Street,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

FOR  SALE — Two  roasters,  Jabez  Burns  make.  Prac- 
tically new.  Details  on  application.  Good  reason  for 
selling.  Cheap  for  cash.  Address,  The  Birkett  Mills, 
Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


The  Best  Asset  of  a 
Grocery  Business  is 
Satisfied  Customers 

Baker’s  Cocoa 
and  Chocolate 

® Preparations  are  re- 
liable,  always  of 
uniformly  high 
JIIIM  quality,  easily  sold, 
in  constant  de- 
Iji i/|3  mand;  the  stand- 
REO.  U.  S.  ards  of  the  trade. 

PAT. OFF. 

ALWAYS  SATISFACTORY 
Walter  Baker  & Co.  Ltd. 

EstaUithed  1780  Dorchester,  Mass. 


Atril,  1917 
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Save  Money  Through  the  Mails 

Hundreds  of  grocers  in  various  sections  of  the  country  are  buying  all  their  TEAS  AND  COF- 
FEES from  us  by  mail  with  perfect  comfort  and  satisfaction,  and  with  a saving  in  price  that 
they  did  not  believe  possible. 

There  is  no  mystery  about  it — selling  by  mail  eliminates  salesmen’s  salaries.  Then,  too,  we 
are  first  hands  and  that  gets  cost  down  a peg.  vSend  for  samples  sold  the  new  way. 

DURYEE  & BARWISE,  533  Greenwich  St..  NEW  YORK 

ESTABLISHED  1897 


FLAVORING  EXTRACTS 


Largest  Selling  Brand  Vhe  U S 

Awarded 

Highest  and  Only  Grand  Prix  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  also 
15  other  highest  awards  for 
Purity,  Strength  and  Fine  Flavor 
Prices  10c.,  25c.,  35c.,  50c,  $1.00, 

C.  F.  SAUER  CO.,  Richmond, Va. 


When  Writing  Advertisers,  Kindly  Mention  The  Tea  and  CoFfEt  Trade  Journal 
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PRICES  CURRENT 

Wholesale  and  Retail 

a*  o April  5,  1917 


Prices  to  Wholesalers 


Brazil  Grades. 

GREEN  COFFEE 
(250  Bags  or  Over) 
Line  or  Grade  Price. 

Cup  Selected  Price. 

Santos  954 

954 

954 

“ 9V2 

954 

954 

“ 954 

954 

10 

“ 10 

10 

1054 

“ loyi 

1054 

1054 

“ 1054 

1054 

1054 

Rio  954 

“ 954 

“ 954 

“ 954 

954 

954 

954 

954 

(No  Rio  Cup 

“ 954 

954 

Selections) 

“ 954 

10 

Green  Coffee,  Mild  Grades— Line  or  Grade  Prices— 


(250  Bags  or  Over) 


Maracaibo — 

Truxillos 

Booono 

Tovar 

Merida 

do  washed... 
Fair  to  Good . . . 
Prime  to  Choice . 


.lOHmOV2 

.ioV2@n}4 


Ordinary 10^  @10  A 

Fair  to  good 10?4@11-H 

Prime  to  Choice.  ,11  ^@12% 
do  washed 1 1 H @ 1^ 

‘"'Ss": 10  @10^ 

do  washed 1054  @12 

Porto  Cabello ... . 9 54  @10 
do  washed ....  10)4  @12 

Colombian — , . ^ ^ , 

Ocana 10  54  @10  M 

Bucaramanga 11  @13 

do  washed.. . .11 54 @13 
Tolima 12  @13 

Bogotas-Washed.  1054@14 

tMedelin 10  54  @15 

tManizales 1054@14 

Cauca 1054@12 

Mexican — 

tCordoba 10  @1054 

do  washed 11  @12 

t Coatepec 11  @1154 

}do  washed ....  12  @13  54 

tOaxaca 11  @H54 

Jdo  washed...  12  @1354 


Central  America — 

JCosta  Rica — 

Common 854  @ 95^^ 

Fair  to  good 10  @12 

Prime  to  choice  . . 13  @1554 

San  Salvador 1054@H54 

do  washed 11 54  @12^ 

Nicaragua 10  54  @1 1 54 

do  washed 1154@1254 

tGuatemala  Coban 

Common 854 @ 954 

Fair  to  good 11  @12 

Prime  to  choice. . . 12  5-4@13 
do  unwashed..  .10  @1054 

Puerto  Rico — 

JUnwashed 1054@H54 

Washed 1154  @13  5-4 

tHayti — 

tUnwashed 9 54  @1054 

{Washed 11  @1254 

{Jamaica — 

Ordinary 954 @ 954 

G’d  ordinary 9 54  @10 

Washed 10  @1154 

East  India — 

Padangint 21  @26 

Corinche 24  @26 

Kroe 23 54  @25 

Timor 2254  @23 

Private  Estate. . .2554  @2654 

Fancies 25  @27 

Abyssinian 1854  @19 

McK±a 19  54  @20 

Liberian — 

Small @ 

{Straits @, . 

{Surinam 1654  @17 

Pamanoekin @ . . 


{ Nominal  because  of  small  arrivals, 
t Common  to  fancy. 


TEAS. 

China  and  Japan — Line  Prices 


(75  or  More  Packages  of  One  Nu^iber 


Foochow — 
Common..  .. 

1854  @19 

Formosa — Cont. 
Fancy 

..74 

@1.20 

Fair 

Good 

COUNTRY 

GREEN 

Superior 

Fine 

20  @2054 

2054  @21 

Gunpowder — 
Extra 

...40 

@50 

Formosa — 

Firsts 

..34 

@36 

Fair 

20  @2054 

Seconds 

@ 

Good 

Superior 

Fine 

2054  @21 

21  @23 

Imperial — 

Firsts 

...35 

@38 

23  @25 

Seconds 

..24 

@27 

Finest 

29  @34 

Thirds 

..23 

@24 

Choice 

Choicest 

34  @39 

49  @64 

Young  Hyson — 
Extra 

...44 

@50 

Young  Hyson — Cont. 

Firsts 36  @39 

Seconds 28  @30 

Thirds @ 

Hyson — 

Seconds @ 

Thirds @ 

PINGSUEY 

Gunpowder — 

Pinheads 33  @35 

Extra  Firsts 30  @32 

Firsts 27  @28 

Seconds 24  @25 

Thirds 21  @22 

Indu  and  Ceylon- 

Pekoe  Souchong 38  @39 

Pekoe 38  @39 

Orange  Pekoe 39  @42 

Ceylon — 

Pekoe  Souchong . . 38  @39 
Pekoe 38  @39 


Imperial- 

Firsts 27  @28 

Seconds 25  @26 

Thirds @ 

Japan — 

Basket  fired 18  @40 

Pan  fired 18  @40 

Congou — 

Common 22  @2254 

Good 23  @24 

Superior 27  @30 

Fine  to  finest ...  .35  @37 

Choice  to  choicest . .45  @60 

-Linh  Prices. 

Ceylon — Cont. 

Orange  Pekoe 39  @42 

B.  O.  Pekoe 39  @42 

Darjeeling — 

Fancy  Orange — 50  @1 . (X) 


SPICES — First  Hand  Prices. 


Pepper — 

Singapore 24  @24  54 

Acheen  A @ 

Acheen  B @ 

Acheen  C @ 

Lampong 24  @24 54 

White— 

Singapore 24  54  @24  54 

Penang .2354@24 

Siam 24  54  @2454 

Heavy — 

Aleppy 24  54  @24  54 

Tellicherry 24  54  @2454 

Cloves — 

Zanzibar 2.3  @2354 

Amboyna 29  @30 

Penang 32 54  @33 

Pimento 6 @054 

Red  Peppers — 

Mombassa 25  @26 

Japan 1254@13 


Cassia — 

Saigon,  rolls 43  @46 

CWna,  rolls 1254  @1254 

do  seal,  bk...  954  @ 954 

Kwangsi 15  @1554 

Batavia,  Ext 20  @2054 

do  short  stick 16  54  @17 

Cinnamon — 

Ceylon @ 

Ginger — 

Japan 854@  9 

Cochin— ABC....  13  @14 
do  D 1154@1154 

Lemon 13  @14 

African 11  @1154 

Jamaica,  g’g 1654@21  H 

Nutmegs — 

75s  to  80s 27  @28 

105s  to  110s 24  @25 

Mace 49  @55 


CHICORY— First  Hand  Prices. 
Domestic,  granulated,  coarse  or  medium,  in  bags. . . 

In  barrels 

Best  English,  in  barrels 

Domestic  yellow  roll 

COCOA — First-Hand  Prices. 


Accra 1054  @11 54  Grenada... 

African 13  @1354  Hayti 

Bahia 11  @1254  Jamaica... 

Caracas 1254@1354  Maracaibo. 

Guayaquil — Para 

Arriba 12  54  @13  Sanchez . . . , 

Machala 12  54  @1254  St.  Vincent 

Caraques 1254@1254  Savanilla . . 

Cuban 115^@1254  Surinam 

Dominica 12  @1254  Trinidad.., 


16  @20 
16  @20 


12  @1254 

10  @1054 
.1054@H54 
.21  @22 
11 54  @12 

11  @1154 


@ 

1254  @13 

,12  @1254 


Rio. 


Kind  of  Coffee. 


Peaberry . 


Prices  to  Retailers 

OOFFEC 

(Bag  Lots — 130  Pounds.) 


Green 


Roasted. 


Caracas 

Bucaramanga . 

Bogotas 

Mexican 

Costa  Rica... 
Guatemala. . . 
Jamaica...  . 
Pa'dang 


java. 


Formosa 

Foochow 

Congou 

Japan  P.  F. . . 
^ B.F... 

India 

Ceylon 

Gunpowder . . . 
Young  Hyson. 


From 

To 

From 

To 

10 

1454 

1254 

1754 

1254 

14 

1554 

1754 

954 

1254 

12 

1554 

1354 

18 

16 

22 

12 

17 

1654 

21 

1354 

18 

1654 

22 

1354 

19 

1754 

2354 

1254 

19 

18 

2354 

1354 

17 

1654 

21 

13 

1754 

16 

2154 

12 

1354 

15 

1654 

, 27 

33 

3254 

4054 

, 2054 

25 

25 

3054 

19 

23 

2354 

28 

, 26 

33 

3154 

40 

, 14 

1854 

17 

2354 

TEAS. 

Package  Lots.) 

From 

To 

45 

19 

23 
22 

25 
42 
42 

24 

26 


21 

40 

45 

45 

50 

50 

40 

43 


PREMIUMS 

A.ND 

NOVELTIES 


PREMIUMS  RETTEIl  THAN  CASH 


A Casli  Discount  Could  Not  be  Used  to  Purchase  an 
Article  as  Intrinsically  Valuable  because  the  Prc- 
niiuni  Giver  Buys  at  Wholesale  and  Charges 
Customer  the  Same  Price 


K I O merchant  is  ashamed  to  ask  for  and  lake  a 

^ discount  on  his  cash  payments  for  goods  he 
buys;  then  w'hy  should  he  he  ashamed  to  give  a 
discount  for  cash  to  his  cash-paying  customers  ? 

But  it  is  said,  why  not  give  this  discount  in 
cash?  Two  answers  can  be  made:  First,  the  dis- 
count is  too  small.  One  cannot  give  a 3 per  cent 
discount  on  a 5-cent  cake  of  soap.  No  coinage  is 
provided  small  enough  for  this.  Then  why  not 
make  the  premium  tokens  redeemable  in  cash? 
This  suggests  the  second  answer,  which  is,  that  a 
cash  discount  could  not  be  used  to  purchase  an 
article  as  intrinsically  valuable  as  that  which  can 
be  secured  by  the  tokens.  The  premium  giver 
buys  his  premiums  at  wholesale.  He  bestows 
them  upon  his  customers  still  marked  at  their  cost 
price,  not  at  what  would  be  a reasonable  retail 
price.  Hence  a 2 or  3 per  cent  discount  com- 
muted into  a premium  at  its  wholesale  cost  buys 
much  more  for  the  customer  than  the  cash  alone 
would  buy  for  him  if  he  got  the  concession  in 
cash,  since  he  would  have  to  l)uy  anything  he 
wanted  at  retail  prices.  So  in  receiving  a pre- 
mium instead  of  a cash  discount  he  actually  “gets 
more  for  his  money.” 

A cash  discount,  moreover,  has  no  advertising 
value.  When  a customer  receives  cash  it  is  soon 
spent  and  forgotten ; but  when  he  or  she  receives 
a valuable  knife,  clock,  chair  or  any  other  article 
of  permanent  use,  every  time  it  is  seen  the  donor 
is  brought  to  mind,  and  the  article  with  which  it 
was  given  is  recalled,  and  thus  continued  adver- 
tising and  patronage  are  obtained. 

At  least  25  per  cent  more  value  can  be  given 
through  the  redemption  in  premiums,  as  can 
readily  be  proven  by  comparing  the  retail  value  of 
articles  given  as  premiums  with  the  same  articles 
sold  in  retail  stores.  This  system  is  a true  profit- 


sharing method  which  blesses  both  him  that  gives 
and  him  that  receives.  It  is,  in  brief,  a rightful 
appreciation  of  and  payment  for  patronage,  and 
should  in  some  form  or  another  find  a place  in 
every  business. 


THE  PREMIUM  USERS 


Business-Getting  Schemes  Evolved  by  Live  Tea 
Coffee  and  Grocery  Merchants 
T JURE  are  some  of  the  latest  ginger  ideas  fol- 
^ lowed  by  tea,  coffee  and  grocery  merchants 
who  find  that  premiums  “help  sell  the  goods.” 

Coffee  Wholesaler  Uses  Part  Cor  pons 
d'he  Clark  & Host  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
packs  in  each  of  its  packages  of  teas,  coffees, 
spices  and  extracts  either  a whole,  half  or  quarter 
coupon,  in  return  for  which  consumers  have  the 
choice  of  an  unusually  wide  range  of  useful  pre- 
miums. Coupons  may  be  redeemed  before  the 
full  number  prescribed  have  been  saved  by  send- 
ing to  the  company  those  a customer  may  have  at 
the  time,  accompanied  by  the  specified  amount  of 
cash  to  make  up  the  difference.  Salesmen  and 
dealers  are  not  allowed  to  redeem  coupons.  The 
premium  list  includes  silverware,  watches,  clocks, 
fountain  pens,  safety  razors,  cameras,  sporting 
goods,  toys,  dishes,  thermos  bottles,  kitchen  uten- 
sils, cariiet  sweepers,  coffee  mills  and  percolators. 


Aluminum  Ware  for  Coffee  Premiums 
The  Gehlert  Coffee  Company,  Detroit,  Mich., 
specializes  in  aluminum  ware  as  premiums.  The 
company  packs  twelve  brands  of  coffee,  and  in- 
cludes a colored  coupon  with  each  pound  package, 
the  color  of  the  coupon  determining  its  premium 
value.  Blue  is  used  for  one  full-value  coupon, 
yellow  for  two,  red  for  one-half  and  green  for 
one-quarter  coupon.  The  company  also  has  the 
following  premium  merchandise:  Cut  glass,  sil- 

verware, dinner  ware,  casseroles,  electric  irons, 
thermos  bottles  and  clocks. 
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Premium  Department  of  a Rapidly  Growing  Western  Coffee  Concern 

Everything  for  the  home  is  included  in  the  line  of  premium  specialties  here  shown.  The  Federal  Coffee 
Minis  Company  attributes  much  of  its  success  to  the  fact  that  it  offers  the  housewife  worth-while  premiums 
with  a line  of  quality  goods. 


A MODEL  PREMIUM  DEPARTMENT 


Federal  Coffee  Mills  Company,  of  Cleveland,  Which 
Has  Grown  with  Remarkable  Rapidity,  Attaches 
Much  Importance  to  Premiums 


' I "'HE  importance  that  some  wholesalers  of  cof- 
^ fees,  teas  and  spices  attach  to  the  display  of 
premiums  is  well  illustrated  by  the  accompanying 
photographic  view  of  the  premium  department 
of  the  Federal  Coffee  Mills  Company,  Cleveland. 
Ohio.  This  view  shows  an  unusually  wide  selec- 
tion of  premiums  as  well  as  a very  attractive  ar- 
rangement of  the  different  articles. 

The  growth  of  the  Federal  Coffee  Mills  Com- 
pany has  been  remarkable  for  its  rapidity.  The 
concern  was  started  in  1910  in  a 30  x 6o-foot 
store  on  Woodland  avenue.  It  was  incorporated 
with  a capital  of  $100,000,  which  has  recently  been 
increased  to  $200,000.  The  company  occupies  its 
own  four-story  building  at  733-43  Woodland  ave- 
nue, and  containing  about  25,000  square  feet  of 
floor  space  and  the  most  approved  modern  ma- 
chinery, among  which  are  several  Burns  machines. 

'rile  officers  of  the  company  consist  of  Presi- 
dent F).  D.  Roseman,  who  started  the  business 
seven  years  ago,  and  Sales  IManager  Ed.  Stern, 
who  liecame  a member  in  1914, 


NEW  PREMIUM  SPECIALTIES 

Some  of  the  Late.st  [Productions  of  the  Premium 
Supply  Houses 

New  things  are  being  brought  forward  every 
day  as  premiums  which  are  particularly  suit- 
a1)le  for  use  in  the  tea  and  coffee  trade.  Under 
this  reading  will  appear  the  more  notable  pro- 
ductions of  the  month. 

Aluaiinum  Specialties  as  Premiums 
The  Buckeye  Aluminum  Company,  Wooster. 
Ohio,  has  placed  upon  the  market  a new  style  of 
aluminum  spoon  for  use  in  the  kitchen.  A fea- 
ture is  its  unusual  size,  the  length  being  io34 
inches ; the  other  dimensions  are  in  proportion,  as 
indicated  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

- LeNGTM  OF  HANDLE  Tin. ^ 



KORN 

I o W — ^ 

Ai.uAiiNUAr  Kitchen  Spoon 

This  spoon  will  appeal  to  most  housev^ives.  It 
is  just  the  right  length  for  use  in  large  kettles 
and  is  a very  necessary  household  utensil.  The 
manufacturer  is  prepared  to  supply  premium 
users  with  this  item  at  attractive  prices. 
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The  Silent 
Salesman 


5 Continuously  employed  since 
1896.  (At  the  present  time 
selling  goods  for  thousands  of 
progressive  merchants  through- 
out the  United  States.) 

^ Makes  ‘‘spot  cash’’  sales  at 
lowest  possible  prices  and  re- 
wards the  customer  in  a sub- 
stantial and  practical  way. 
(Millions  of  housewives  will 
trade  only  where  he  is  em- 
ployed.) 

^ Converts  “credit”  trade  into 
“cash”  business  at  so  little 
cost,  results  are  surprisingly 
satisfactory. 

K Asks  no  favors,  except  an  in- 
troduction to  every  prospective 
buyer. 

If  Substantial  profits  can  be 
realized  on  the  knowledge 
gained  by  20  years  experience 
in  practically  every  line  of 
merchandising. 

^ For  record  of  past  achieve- 
ments, write 

The  Sperry  & Hutchinson  Co. 
The  Hamilton  Corporation 

Geo.  B.  Caldwell,  President 

1 West  45th  Street  N.  Y.  City 
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FOOD  CHOPPER 


Is  entirely  different  from  all  other  Food 
Cutting  machines  on  the  market.  It  in- 
troduces improved  features  which  make  it 


THE  MOST  ATTRACTIVE  PREMIUM  IN 
EXISTENCE  FOR  THE  HOUSEWIFE 


The  most  important  improvement  is  its 
Simple  Construction. 


No  Knives  to  Clean 
No  Knives  to  Sharpen 

No  Knives  to  Lose 

it  Consists  of  Two  Simple 
Parts 

It  sharpens  itself  and  is  regu- 
lated to  chop  all  kinds  of  food 
eitherCoarse,  Med  iu  mor  Fi  ne 
by  the  simple  adjustment  of  a 
small  thumb-screw.  Easily 
cleaned,  therefore  Absolutely 
Sanitary. 

It  is  Extensively  Advertised  and 
sold  at  restricted  prices.  It  is 
a Desirable  Premium,  as  it  has 

a known  market  value. 

A NECESSITY  FOR  MODERN 
KITCHEN  ECONOMY 

Let  us  send  you 
particulars  and 
prices. 


STEINFELD  BROTHERS,  116.120  West  32nd  St. 
New  York 


Good  Merchandising 

Is  selling  QUICK  at  a PROFIT. 
DON’T  ask  price — ORDER. 

Half  Dozen  to  a Gross. 

If  not  SATISFACTORY— return. 




KORN 

lO  V4- ^ 

23c  Item 

If  your  Jobber  cannot  furnish — 
order  direct. 

GOOD  for  PREMIUM  or  SPEC- 
IAL Sale. 

BUCKEYE  ALUMINUM  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  “REAL  SOLID” 
Aluminum  Cooking  Utensils. 

WOOSTER,  OHIO 


When  Writing  Advertisers,  Kindly  Mention  The  Tea  and  Coffeb  Trade  Tourn/*j. 
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The  Buckeye  Aluminum  Company  manufac- 
tures an  extensive  line  of  aluminum  cooking 
utensils,  including  casseroles,  .roasting  pans,  coffee 
percolators,  tin  kettles,  dinner  l)uckets,  double 
l)oilers,  etc. 


Premium  Cut-Glass 

Because  of  its  appeal  to  the  housewife  cut-glass 
is  always  in  demand  as  a premium.  The  problem 
is  to  secure  dependable  goods  at 
reasonable  prices. 

The  McKee  Glass  Company. 
Jeannette,  Pa.,  states  that  it  is 
in  a position  to  supply  premium 
buyers  in  this  field  with  cut-glass 
of  superior  quality  at  prices  that 
will  permit  of  its  use  as  pre- 
miums with  teas,  coffees,  etc. 

The  accompanying  illustration 
shows  one  of  the  attractive 
punch  bowl  designs  being  put  out 
by  this  concern.  This  house  makes  a specialty 
of  the  premium  trade  and  is  well  equipped  to 
cater  to  the  needs  of  packers  and  distributors  of 
teas,  coffees  and  grocery  specialties. 

Combination  Tea  Kettle  and  Cereal  Cooker 
The  Aluminum  Products  Company,  La  Grange, 
111.,  announces  a new  aluminum  household  article 
that  ought  to  appeal  to  premium  buyers  in  this 

field.  It  is  a com- 
bination tea  kettle 
and  cereal  cooker. 

This  article 
should  meet  with 
favor  with  the 
housewife,  because 
she  can  find  daily 
use  for  it.  This 
combination  uten- 
sil enables  the  con- 
1'ea  Kettle  and  Cereal  sumer  to  heat 
Cooker  Combined  water  and  cook 

• cereal  in  the  one 

receptacle.  It  can  also  be  used  for  warming  all 
kinds  of  food,  and  is  economical  because,  when 
used  on  the  gas  stove,  only  one  burner  is  re- 
quired. 


Attractive 
Cut-Glass 
Punch  Bowl 


The  manufacturer  states  that  this  article  is 
made  from  extra  heavy,  stamped  seamless  alumi- 
num, with  seamless  aluminum  sheet  metal  spout 
attached  to  the  shell  by  a patented  process  that 
makes  the  joint  absolutely  watertight. 

The  kettle  is  of  6-quart  capacity  and  the  cooker 
inset  of  2 quarts  capacity. 

One  of  these  kettles- is  shown  in  connection 
with  this  description.  This  article  should  make 
a most  effective  premium  with  teas,  coffees,  etc. 


The  American-Pacific  Tea  Company,  Fort 
Scott,  Kan.,  is  securing  new  tea  trade  by  giving 
its  customers  an  aluminum  tea  kettle  with  their 
first  order,  valued  at  13  tickets.  While  the  pre- 
mium is  being  used  the  patrons  keep  on  buying 
tea  and  saving  the  tickets  until  the  premium  is 
earned. 


Whatever  Your  Question: 

— be  it  the  pronunciation  of  a new  term;  the  spelling 
of  a puzzling  word;  the  location  of  Nigeria,  the 
meaning  of  tractor,  white  coal,  etc , — this  New 
Creation  contains  a clear,  accurate,  final  answer. 

WEBSTER’S  NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 

Write  for  Free 
Sample  pages, 

G.  & C. 

Merriam  Co. 

SPRINGFIELD, 

- MASS. 


Do  Business  by  Mail 

It’s  piofitable,  with  accurate  lists  of  prospects. 
Our  catalogue  contains  vital  information  on  Mail 
Advertising.  Also  prices  and  quantity  on  6,000 
national  mailing  lists,  99%  guaranteed.  Such  as: 
War  Material  MIrs.  Wealthy  Men 


Cheese  Box  Mlrs. 
Tin  Can  Mfrs. 
Druggists 
Auto  Owners 


Farmers 
Axle  Grease  Mfrs. 
Railroad  Em 


Contractors, 


nployi 


Etc. 


Write  for  this  valuable  reJercnce  book;  also 
prices  and  samples  of  fac-simile  letters. 

Have  us  write  or  revise  your  Sales  Letters. 
Ross-Gould,  1009-R  Olive  Street,  SU  Louis 


F»RE1VIIUIVI  CUX  GEA.SS 

You  can  stake  your  reputation  on  our  line  of  quality  cut  glass. 
High  class  workmanship  and  artistic  designs. 

There  is  an  increasing  demand  for  cut  glass  as  premiums  with  tea  and 
coffee.  Meet  it  by  giving  high  quality  goods  that  build  confidence  and 
good  will.  Write  for  particulars. 

McKEE  GEASS  CO.,  «Jeannette,  F»a. 


DESIGN  PAT. 
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POINT  NO.  6 

Because  the  LAMBERT  MACHINE  COM- 
PANY was  the  pioneer  manufacturer  of  Peanut 
Butter,  it  is  in  a position  to  give  manufacturers 
practical  first-hand  advice  on  how  to  make  Peanut 
Butter — the  selection  of  the  nuts,  recipes,  etc. 


The  Lambert  Peanut  Butter  Plant 

offers  you  the  only  complete  Peanut  Butter  Equipment,  consisting 
of  suitable  peanut  roasting  apparatus,  peanut  blancher,  picking 

and  stoning  machinery,  one  or 
more  peanut  butter  mills  complete 
with  automatic  salter,  auxiliary 
machinery  (elevators,  conveyors, 
storage  bins,  feed  hoppers)  and 
approved  power  transmission,  such 
as  will  render  the  plant  as  nearly 
automatic  as  possible. 


The  Lambert  Machine  Com- 
pany is  the  only  concern  manu- 
facturing COMPLETE  peanut 
butter  plants. 

Plans  designed  according  to 
requirements  or  specifications, 
and  estimates  furnished. 


Peanut  Butter  Mill  No.  6 


Ta>,Tnberi  Machine  C9 


M^rsWl,  Mich. 


When  Writing  Advertisers,  Kindly  Mention  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal 
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A Bumper  Rice  Crop  in  Texas  Ready  for  Harvesting 


How  American  Rice  Farmers  Thresh  Their  Crops  in  the  Field 

HARVESTING  SCENES  IN  THE  AMERICAN  RICE  BELT 


THE  RICE  TRADE  OF  AMERICA 

^Tlie  United  States  is  fast  developing  into  one  of  the  world’s  greatest 
producers  of  rice,  largely  because  of  the  great  fertility  of  its  rice  belt 
and  the  use  of  modern  machinery.  The  greatest  crop  in  the  history  of 
the  nation  was  harvested  last  year.  ^This  article  tells  the  history  of 
rice  culture  in  this  country,  describes  the  present-day  methods  of  plant- 
ing, harvesting  and  manufacture  and  gives  the  annual  yields  during  the 
last  twelve  years  in  the  various  States. 


Fi^W,  if  any,  food  products  have  ever  received 
in  the  United  States  such  widespread  publicity 
calling  attention  to  their  food  value  and  economy 
as  has  rice  during  the  past  year.  For  years 
Government  experts,  trade  organizations  and 
dieticians  have  been  teaching  the  American  public 
that  rice  is  one  of  the  best  articles  of  human  diet, 
and  as  a result  it  stands  in  the  foreranks  of 
commerce  to-day. 

Half  the  World  Eats  Rice 
Rice  has  heen  the  chief  food  staple  for  more 
than  half  the  world's  population  for  centuries, 
and  its  use  is  spreading  rapidly  everywhere. 
Some  food  authorities  not  only  claim  that  it  is 
the  world’s  most  important  cereal,  but  the  most 
important  food  plant.  Why  rice  has  long  heen 
favored  as  a food  is  shown  in  the  following  state- 
ment issued  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  showing  the  nutritive  matter  con- 
tained in  the  cereals  mentioned ; 


Per  Cent 

Rice  86.09 

Wheat 82.54 

Rye 82.79 

Oats 74-02 


Per  Cent 


Maize 82.97 

Potatoes  23.24 

Fat  heef 46.03 

Lean  heef 26.83 


‘‘These  figures,”  continues  the  statement,  “show 
that  rice  contains  a slightly  larger  amount  of  total 
nutritive  matter  than  wheat  or  rye,  the  exact 
proportion  being  one  pound  of  rice  equivalent  to 
T.043  pounds  of  wheat  or  to  1.040  pounds  of  rye. 
Maize  approached  somewhat  more  nearh%  the 
proportion  of  rice  to  maize  being  as  one  to  1.038. 
Rice  • is  more  nutritious  than  whole  oats,  one 
pound  of  the  former  being  equivalent  to  1.163 
pounds  of  the  latter,  while  it  contains  3.70  times 
as  much  nutritive  matter  as  potatoes,  1.87  times 
as  much  as  fat  beef,  and  3.21  times  as  much  as 
lean  or  good  ordinary  beef.” 


The  Origin”  of  Rice 

The  rice  plant  is  presumed  on  good  authority 
to  be  a native  of  tropical  Asia,  spreading  out  from 
there  until  it  now  is  an  important  commercial 
crop  in  many  tropical  and  ‘>ijb--tropical  countries 


throughout  the  world.  It  has  heen  grown  in  the 
southern  portion  of  the  United  States  for  at  least 
two  centuries,  the  rice  belt  expanding  from  the 
Carolinas  westward  until  it  now  is  a nourishing 
crop  in  California. 

The  general  opinion  of  those  who  profess  to 
know  is  that  rice  culture  began  in  the  United 
States  in  Colonial  days.  V^arious  are  the  dates 
given,  they  ranging  from  1666  to  1694,  and  even 
later,  and  various  are  the  persons  named  in  con- 
nection with  the  important  event.  There  is  one 
point  on  which  writers  about  rice  seem  to  agree, 
and  that  is  that  the  first  rice  grown  to  maturity 
in  the  United  States  was  planted  somewhere  near 
Charleston,  S.  C. 

South  Carolina  Once  Chief  Producer 

h'or  many  years,  proliably  up  to  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War,  South  Carolina  was  the  chief  rice 
producing  district  in  the  United  States.  In  1839 
her  crop  amounted  to  more  than  66,ooo,oco 
pounds,  far  outstripping  her  nearest  competitor, 
Georgia,  which  produced  only  13,000,000  pounds. 
In  the  same  year  Louisiana  grew  only  about 

3.500.000  pounds.  California  and  Texas  were  not 
even  mentioned.  South  Carolina  to-day  is  a 
negligible  factor  in  the  production  of  American 
rice,  as  far  as  quantity  goes.  Last  year  this 
State  produced  only  about  49,000  bushels,  as  com- 
pared with  the  20,000,000  bushels  of  Louisiana,  the 

10.500.000  of  Texas,  the  6.000.000  of  Arkansas 
and  California’s  3,000,000  bushels. 

The  American  Rice  Belt 

The  rice  belt  of  the  United  States  is  generally 
described  as  being  composed  of  four  distinct  sec- 
tion.s — the  low-lying  delta  lands  of  the  Carolinas 
and  Georgia  forming  one,  the  Mississippi  delta 
section  of  Louisiana  and  .\rkansas  composing  an- 
other, the  prairie  lands  of  Southwestern  Louisiana 
and  Southeastern  Texas  forming  a third,  and  the 
Sacramento  Valley  of  California  comprising  the 
fourth. 

Rice  is  grown  commercially  in  eleven  States, 
which  in  1916  together  produced  1,130, 600, coo 
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pounds  of  cleaned  rice  on  a total  acreage  of  886,- 
300  acres,  with  an  average  yield  of  47  bushels  of 
paddy  to  each  acre.  This  is  the  greatest  amount 
of  rice  ever  produced  in  the  United  States,  and 
shows  an  increase  of  300,000,000  pounds  over  the 
production  of  1915,  and  an  increase  of  about 
84,000  acres  in  area  sown  and  harvested.  The 
growth  of  the  industry  in  the  past  twelve  years  in 
the  United  States  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
table : 

ACREAGE  AND  PRODUCTION  OF  RICE  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 


Acreage  Sown 
and  Harvested. 

Average  Yield 
Per  Acre. 

Production. 

Year. 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

Pounds. 

1905 

460,000 

28.1 

359,262,111 

1906 

31.1 

495,965,778 

1907 

627,000 

29.9 

520,500,000 

1908 

33.4 

608,056,000 

1909 

720,000 

33.8 

676,889,000 

1910 

723,000 

33.9 

680,833,300 

1911 

696,000 

32.9 

637,055,500 

1912 

722,800 

34.7 

695,944,400 

1913 

827,100 

31.1 

715,111,100 

1914 

693,530 

34.1 

656,916,600 

1915 

36.1 

804,083,300 

1916 

886,300 

47.0 

1,130,600,000 

The  amount  each  State  contributed  to  the  total 
production  of  1916  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 


tal)le,  as  is  the  total  acreage  and  the  yield  per 
acre : 


YIELD 

AND  ACREAGE  BY 
Yield, 

STATES 

Yield  Per 

State. 

Bushels. 

Acreage. 

Acre,  Bushels. 

No.  Carolina.. 

6,000 

300 

21.0 

Alabama  

8,000 

300 

25.0 

Missouri  

10,000 

200 

51.0 

Georgia  

16,000 

800 

20.0 

Florida  

18,000 

700 

25.0 

So.  Carolina.  . . 

49,000 

3,500 

14.0 

Mississippi  . . . . 

53,000 

1,900 

28.0 

California  

3,263,000 

55,300 

59.0 

Arkansas  

6,312,000 

125,000 

50.5 

Texas  

10,575,000 

235,000 

45.0 

Louisiana  . . . . 

20,392,000 

433,300 

46.0 

United  States.  . 

40,702,000 

866,300 

47.0 

The  Leading  Varieties  Grown  in  America 
The  rice  plant  is  a member  of  the  grass  family, 
and  is  known  to  botanists  as  Oryza  sativa.  There 
are  two  general  groups  of  this  plant — lowland 
and  upland  rice.  Upland  rice  is  that  kind  which 
is  grown  in  the  highlands  without  flooding  or 
artificial  irrigation  and  where  the  rainfall  is  quite 
frequent  and  abundant.  Lowland  rice  is  grown 
as  an  aquatic  plant  and  only  under  a flooding 
system.  It  is  this  last  type  that  is  grown  most 
generally  in  the  United  States. 

There  are  in- 
n u m e r a b 1 e va- 
rieties of  lowland 
rice,  one  authority 
stating  that  in  Ben- 
gal alone  there  arc 
more  than  4,000. 
A m e r i c a n rice 
growers,  particu- 
larly those  belong- 
ing to  the  Rice 
Millers’  Associa- 
tion, designate  the 
different  types 
g r o w n in  the 
Ibiited  States  as 
Honduras,  Japan. 
Blue  Rose  or  Java, 
Carolina  and 
Gopher.  Blue  Rose 
is  grown  in  the 
largest  quantities. 
18,335,830  bushels 
1 eing  harvested  in 
1916,  as  compared 
with  12,777,910 
bushels  of  Hon- 
duras, 10,748,260 


How  Water  is  Fed  by  Canal  to  the  Irrigation  System  of  a Rice  Farm  in 
THE  Acadia  Parish  of  Louisiana 
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Illustratixg  how  Lowland  Rice  Is  Flooded 
Biggs  Experimental  Rice  Station  in 


bushels  of  Japan,  54.000  bushels  of  Carolina,  and 
66,000  bushels  of  Gopher,  or  Upland  rice. 
Gopher  rice  is  grown  only  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  while  Japan,  Blue  Rose  and  Honduras  are- 
grown  in  Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkansas,  Missouri 
and  California. 

Five  to  six  feet  is  the  average  height  of  a 
mature  rice  plant.  Just  before  harvest  a rice  field 
appears  much  like  one  of  wheat  or  oats.  The 
rice  leaf  is  narrower  and  the  stem  more  slender, 
and  when  mature  the  plant  has  a dense  bunch  of 
these  slender  stems,  atop  of  which  are  tassel-like 
fruiting  heads  containing  the  rice  kernel.  Being 
an  aquatic  plant, 
rice  requires  more 
water  than  any 
other  cereal.  For 
a period  of  about 
90  days  it  stands 
in  a flood  of  water 
from  3 to  12  inches 
deep,  which  must 
be  kept  between 
those  heights  con- 
stantly throughout 
the  appointed  time. 

Except  for  irri- 
gation, rice  culture 
is  not  much  dif- 
ferent in  method 

from  planting  and  Type  of  Machinery 

harvesting  any  Sacr 


other  common  cereal 
crop.  The  ground  is 
plowed  and  harrowed 
and  generally  prepared 
as  for  a wheat  crop,  ex- 
cept that  small  levees 
from  8 to  12  inches  high 
arc  built  so  as  to  sepa- 
rate the  different  water 
levels  of  the  field  and 
equally  distribute  the 
water  during  the  flood 
period.  On  the  borders 
of  the  field  a much 
higher  levee  is  built,  to 
keep  the  water  from 
flowing  out  of  the  pre- 
scribed area  and  going  to 
waste. 

Plowing  can  be  done 
any  time  after  a crop  has 
been  harvested,  and  in 
the  Ihiited  States  it  is 
generally  taken  care  of 
soon  after  harvest,  thorough  harrowing  and 
leveling  being  done  in  Feliruary  or  March  just 
before  planting  time.  The  majority  of  American 
rice  growers  use  the  drill  method  of  planting, 
while  in  Oriental  countries  the  broadcast  method 
is  in  general  practice. 

Just  after  planting,  the  field  is  thoroughly 
saturated  with  water,  which  is  drawn  off  after  a 
few  days  in  order  to  allow  the  seeds  to  germinate. 
When  the  plant  is  about  6 inches  high  the  big 
flood  is  turned  on,  to  remain  for  about  three 
months,  according  to  the  variety  of  rice  being 
grown. 


A Scene  at  the 
California 


Used  in  Harvesting  Rice  Crops  in  the 
AMENTO  Valley,  Cal. 
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Pictures  Showing  Distinguishing  Characteristics  of  Two  Leading  Varieties  of 

American-Grown  Rice 


UNMILLED  BLUE  ROSE  RICE 


CLEANED  BLUE  ROSE  RICE 


UNMILLED  HONDURAS  RICE 


CLEANED  HONDURAS  RICE 


How  Rice  is  Harvested 

Harvest  time  comes  when  the  rice  kernel  is  “in 
the  dough,”  as  the  rice  growers  express  it,  and 
then  the  water  is  drawn  off  and  the  field  allowed 
to  dry  out  so  that  reaping  and  threshing  machines 
can  begin  their  work.  When  to  cut  the  crop  is  an 
important  question ; if  cut  too  soon  the  grain  will 
shrink,  and  if  too  late  the  kernels  will  fall  out 
of  their  husks  before  reaching  the  threshing  ma- 
chines. 

Curing  is  another  painstaking  operation.  The 
rice  is  shocked,  and  must  be  constantly  guarded 
against  fermentation  in  the  hot  sun ; the  heads 
must  not  be  exposed  to  the  rain  and  sunshine  too 
long  else  the  kernels  will  become  “suncracked” 
and  crumble  in  the  milling  processes.  Threshing 
time  on  a rice  farm  is  much  like  on  any  other 
grain  farm ; the  machinery  used  is  the  same,  with 
some  modifications,  and  the  methods  are  identical. 

When  the  rice  comes  from  the  threshing  ma- 
chines it  is  known  as  rough  rice,  or  paddy,  and 
is  in  the  brown  outer  husks,  which  must  be  re- 
moved by  more  machinery.  Tt  is  passed  between 
closely  set  mill  stones,  which  strip  the  husks  from 
tlie  rice  kernels.  Automatic  blowers  blow  the 


chaff' from  the  grain,  which  is  then  ready  for  the 
hulling  machine,  where  it  is  pounded  to  remove 
the  bran  and  a large  part  of  the  germ  that  bulges 
at  one  end  of  the  kernel,  and  consequently  is 
easily  broken  off.  After  coming  from  the  huller 
the  rice  is  a pale,  gray-brown  color,  and  is  cov- 
ered with  a thin  layer  composed  "of  valuable 
mineral  salts. 

The  Tragedy  of  Rice 

Here  occurs  what  some  one  has  called  the 
tragedy  of  the  rice  business,  when  the  rice  is 
passed  on  to  be  given  that  high  gloss  which  Fash- 
ion has  dictated  is  essential  if  it  is  to  become  a 
member  of  the  food  family  in  good  standing. 
Dieticians  and  others  have  determined  beyond 
doubt  that  in  the  process  of  polishing,  rice  is 
robbed  of  about  two-thirds  of  its  food  value.  A 
valuable  feature  of  the  widespread  campaign  to 
acquaint  Americans  with  the  value  of  rice  as  a 
food  is  the  effort  to  convince  the  housewife  that 
l)rown  (unpolished)  rice  is  better  than  that  which 
has  been  highly  polished. 

Because  of  the  brittleness  of  rice  a large  pro- 
portion  of  the  kernels  are  broken  between  the 
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cylinders  covered  with  sheepskin  used  in  the  pol- 
ishing operation,  and  consequently  the  last  mill 
operation  consists  of  separating  the  broken 
kernels  from  those  that  are  whole,  a process 
known  in  the  vernacular  as  grading  or  sorting, 
which  is  done  by  machinery.  The  perfect  heads 
constitute  what  is  known  commercially  as  head 
rice.  The  broken  kernels  are  screened  into 
several  grades  varying  in  size,  the  smallest  of 
which  generally  go  to  brewers  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  some  kinds  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

Packing  Rice  by  Machinery 
While  the  machinery  used  in  preparing  rice  for 
the  market  is  exceedingly  ingenious  in  its  opera- 


tions, that  employed  in  packaging  and  weighing 
has  almost  human  intelligence  and  skill.  A typi- 
cal high-grade  equipment  is  illustrated  herewith. 
It  is  in  operation  at  the  mill  of  the  Seaboard  Rice 
Milling  Company,  Galveston,  Tex.,  and  was  in- 
stalled by  the  Pneumatic  Scale  Corporation,  Nor- 
folk Downs,  Mass. 

During  the  packaging  operations  the  human 
hand  does  not  touch  the  rice.  The  machine  opens 
the  carton,  which  comes  in  knocked-down  form, 
seals  the  1)ottom,  embosses  the  date  the  goods 
were  packed,  interlines  the  carton  with  special 
paper  and  seals  the  seams,  drops  in  an  advertising 
coupon,  fills  the  package  with  its  first  “rough” 
load  from  a hopper,  taps  the  bottom  of  the  carton 


Threshing  Rice  Paddy  in  the  Field  with  American  Machinery 


Plowing  a Rice  Field  with  a Modern  Gasoline  'I'ractor 
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to  settle  the  contents,  weighs  it  on  automatic 
scales,  drops  in  the  required  amount  of  rice  to 
bring  the  contents  up  to  standard  weight,  folds 
the  top  flaps  and  seals  them  under  pressure — and 
does  all  these  things  automatically  and  at  the  rate 
of  18,000  packages  a day,  delivering  a carton 
ready  to  go  on  the  grocer’s  shelves  or  into  the 
home  of  the  consumer. 

Why  American  Rice  is  Coming  Into  Its  Own 

Rice  has  never  held  the  position  in  the  United 
States  it  is  entitled  to,  because  in  the  past  the 
trade  placed  its  reliance  for  stocks  on  importa- 
tions from  Oriental  countries.  Since  the  outbreak 
of  the  European  war,  and  the  consequent  dis- 
ruption of  foreign  trade,  American  rice  growers 
have  been  given  an  opportunity  to  enlighten  the 
American  housekeeper  and  merchant  upon  the 
superior  qualities  of  American-grown  rice. 

To-day  the  United  States  is  fast  developing 
into  one  of  the  world’s  greatest  rice  producing 
countries.  Three  factors  that  are  largely  re- 
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sponsible  for  this  is  the  elimination  of  the  cost| 
and  loss  of  time  in  ocean  transportation  from  thej 
Orient,  the  greater  fertility  of  American  rice-; 
growing  soil,  and  the  invention  and  adaptation  of; 
improved  machinery  that  allows  the  rice  farmer; 
to  compete  with  the  extremely  cheap  hand  labor  j 
of  Asia.  ! 

The  editor  desires  to  acknowledge  his  indebt-' 
cdness  to  the  Rice  Journal  and  Southern  Planter,. 
the  official  organ  of  the  Southern  Rice  Growers’! 
Association,  the  Rice  Association  of  America  andi 
the  Rice  Millers’  Association,  for  the  illustrations 
appearing  on  the  second,  third  and  last  pages  of! 
this  article,  and  for  its  valued  assistance  in  gath- 
ering some  of  the  statistics  and  data  used  as  a 
basis  of  the  story.  . 


About  3,346,000  pounds  of  rice  were  exported  j 
through  the  port  of  Hongkong  for  the  United' 
States  during  1916,  as  compared  with  2,106,959 
pounds  in  1915. 


A Typical  American  Rice  Packaging  Equipment 

A scene  in  tlie  Seaboard  Kice  Milling  Company’s  plant  at  Galveston,  Tex.,  showing  a Pneumatic  Automatic 

Packaging  Machine  in  Operation 
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BULGARIAN  OLIVE  CULTURE 


Southern  Portion  of  Country  Has  Almost  the  Same 
Soil  and  Climatic  Conditions  as  Has  Syria,  the 
Original  Home  of  the  Olive 

Bv  D.  I.  Murphy 
Sofia,  Bulgaria 

IN  the  extreme  southern  part  of  lUilgaria,  along 
the  coast  of  the  ^Egean  Sea,  are  great 
stretches  of  olive  gardens,  which,  under  proper 
cultivation,  would  yield  as  fine  fruit  as  is  grown 
in  Syria.  Almost  the  same  conditions  of  climate 
and  soil  exist  as  in  Syria,  the  original  home  of 
the  olive. 

Olive  Chief  Source  of  Revenue 
In  the  neighborhood  of  Dedeagatch  and  Makri. 
thence  westward  to  Maroni  and  Hadjilar,  the  olive 
is  the  chief  source  of  the  peasants’  revenue.  The 
finest  trees  are  to  be  found  between  Makri  and 
Maroni,  where  there  are  about  9.400  acres  of 
olive  groves,  mainly  owned  by  the  Bulgarian  Gov- 
ernment but  leased  to  private  individuals.  There 
are  about  4,050,000  trees,  not  including  150,000 
growing  wild  in  almost  inaccessible  places. 

Although  the  Bulgarian  olives  are  small,  they 
have  an  excellent  flavor  and  ought  to  yield  an 
oil  of  superior  quality  if  modern  presses  and 
modern  methods  are  employed.  The  Bulgarian 
authorities  are  giving  attention  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  olive  groves.  It  is  proposed  to  have 
special^  courses  of  instruction  in  the  agricultural 
schools,  to  teach  the  best  methods  of  olive  culti- 
vation, and  to  make  the  production  of  olive  oil  a 
source  of  revenue  to  Bulgaria.  In  all  probability 
the  leases  that  expire  this  year  will  not  be  re- 
newed, for  it  is  proposed  to  put  the  olive  groves 
under  intelligent  control  and  extend  the  area  of 
cultivation. 


CURRENT  PEANUT  CROP  IN  INDIA 
The  final  official  memorandum  on  the  peanut 
crop  of  India  for  the  1916-1917  season  shows,  on 
Government  estimate  based  on  reports  from  pro- 
vinces comprising  99  per  cent  of  the  entire  pea- 
nut area  of  British  India,  a total  yield  of  1,147,000 
long  tons  of  nuts  in  the  shell,  as  compared  with 
1,058,000  tons  of  the  preceding  season. 


DECLINE  OF  PORTO  RICAN  COFFEE 
The  following  figures  show  how  the  trade  in 
coffee  with  Porto  Rico  and  this  country  has  de- 
clined during  the  last  three  years:  2,793,052 

pounds  in  1914,  1,939,298  pounds  in  1915,  and  287,- 
125  pounds  in  1916, 


INDIAN  TEA’S  BIGGEST  YEAR 


Government  Figures  Show  That  1915  Was  a Prosperous 
Year  for  the  Industry,  the  Output  Surpassing 
the  Record  Crop  of  1914 

' I Ml E total  production  of  black  and  green  teas 
in  India  during  the  calendar  year  of  1915  was 
officially  reported  by  the  Indian  Department  of 
Statistics  as  being  371,691,000  pounds,  as  com- 
pared with  312,821,000  pounds  in  1914,  which 
shows  an  increase  of  about  19  per  cent.  Of  the 
total  amount  grown  368,648,000  pounds  was  black 
tea. 

Tea  Average  Increased  by  2 Per  Cent 
The  area  of  land  under  tea  in  India  in  1915  in- 
creased about  2 per  cent  over  that  in  1914,  the 
total  acreage  for  1915  being  636,200  acres.  The 
report  shows  that  about  85  per  cent  of  the  total 
acreage  was  situated  in  Assam,  in  the  Brahma- 
putra and  Surma  Valleys,  and  the  two  contiguous 
districts  of  Darjeeling  and  Jalpaiguri  in  Northern 
Bengal.  In  all  India  there  was  a total  of  4,437 
plantations,  as  compared  with  4,405  in  1914,  those 
in  Assam  averaging  493  acres  each,  while  in  Bengal 
the  average  was  538  acres. 

The  highest  rate  of  production  of  tea  in  the 
year  under  discussion  was  in  Darrang  (Assam), 
namely,  798  pounds  per  acre,  and  the  lowest  in 
Garhwal  (United  Provinces),  63  pounds.  The 
average  production  in  all  India,  excluding  Burma, 
was  637  pounds  per  acre,  as  compared  with  554 
pounds  in  the  previous  year. 

Green  Tea  Production  Declining 
The  production  of  Indian  green  teas  is  falling 
off,  as  indicated  by  the  figures  for  three  suc- 
cessive years,  as  follows:  1915,  3,043,000  pounds; 

1914,  3,050,000  pounds ; 1913,  3,272,000  pounds. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  total  in  1915  was  manu- 
factured in  the  Kangra  Valley  (Punjab).  This 
decline  is  attributed  to  the  discontinuance  in  1909 
of  bounties  on  green  tea  paid  from  the  Tea  Cess 
Fund. 

Destination.s  of  Export.s 
The  most  striking  features  of  the  trade  of 
1915-16  are  as  follows:  The  total  exports  by  sea 
increased  by  nearly  38,000,000  pounds,  or  I2l4 
per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year 
Shipments  to  the  United  Kingdom,  to  which  more 
than  73  per  cent  of  the  exports  of  Indian  tea  is 
directed,  increased  by  12,986,000  pounds,  or  5P2 
per  cent.  The  increase  of  exports  to  the  United 
States  were  705.000  pounds  more  than  in  1914-15, 
while  those  to  Canada  fell  off  by  2,108,000  pounds. 
The  average  jirice  for  all  teas  sobl  during  1915- 
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16  at  public  auction  was  8 annas  ii  pice  (24^4 
cents).  The  maximum  price  was  attained  in  July, 
when  good  common  Pekoe  Souchong  stood  at  10 
annas  6 pice  (24^  cents),  and  the  minimum  was 
reached  at  the  end  of  December,  when  much 
common  leaf  was  obtainable  at  5 annas  (10  cents). 
Useful  Pekoes  were  up  to  9 annas  (18  cents)  by 
the  end  of  January,  and  the  season  closed  with 
good  common  leaf  at  7 annas  (14  cents). 


COFFEE  IN  EAST  AFRICA 


A History  of  Coffee  Culture  in  British  East  Africa, 
Where  About  6000  Acres  Are  Under  Cultivation 


'"T’HE  history  of  the  rise  of  the  coffee  industry 
in  British  East  Africa  is  interesting  though 
short.  In  1901  seed  of  the  variety  known  as 
Coffea  Arahica  was  imported  from  Bourbon  by 
the  St.  Augustine  Mission  and  planted  at  the 
Kikuyu  station.  The  trial  proved  satisfactory 
from  the  viewpoint  of  yield,  and  samples  sent  to 
I'rance  were  very  favorably  reported  upon.  Sub- 
sequently a small  consignment  of  Blue  Mountain 
Coffee  {Coffea  Arahica  var  Costa  Rica)  was  im- 
ported. 

Trees  Yield  1,000  Pounds  Per  Acre 

From  the  above  plantation  seed  was  obtained 
by  a number  of  settlers,  and  in  1907  the  area 
under  cultivation  was  estimated  at  between  500 
and  600  acres,  the  largest  plantation  being  that  of 
Messrs.  Felix  & Favre’s  Ruaraka  Estate,  where 
60  acres  were  in  bearing  at  that  date.  From  this 
time  the  success  of  the  industry  appeared  to  be 
assured  in  the  Kikuyu  and  Kyambu  districts,  the 
light,  loamy  soil  of  great  depth,  highly  ferruginous 
in  nature  and  well  drained,  having  proved  to  be 
eminently  suitable  not  only  for  the  production  of 
heavy  crops  but  also  for  berries  of  high  quality. 
The  estimated  yield  from  five-year  and  over  trees 
being  900  to  i,ooo  pounds  per  acre,  and  the  cur- 
rent rate  of  from  lyo  to  i8o  per  ton  ($340  to 

$384). 

The  discovery  in  October,  1912,  of  the  presence 
of  leaf  disease,  due  to  the  rust  fungus  Hcmilcia 
vastatrix,  on  two  plantations  created  a temporary 
check  to  development.  The  results,  however,  of 
close  inspection  of  these  and  other  plantations, 
which  subsequently  became  infected,  indicate  that 
the  disease  is  not  likely  to  have  the  same  deleter- 
ious effect  in  the  Protectorate  as  hitherto  obtain- 
ing in  other  countries  where  the  humidity  is  very 
much  greater  and  the  soil  not  so  rich. 

The  following  is  a statement  of  the  value  of  the 
coffee  exported  during  the  last  seven  years: 
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1907-08,  Rs.  4,031;  1908-09,  Rs.  3,539;  1909-10, 
Rs.  16,012;  1910-11,  Rs.  44,728;  1911-12, 

Rs.  85,571;  1912-13,  Rs.  160,199,  and  1913-14, 
Rs.  275,585. 

From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  value 
of  the  exports  have  doubled  each  year,  and  it  is 
anticipated  that  for  the  next  few  years  at  least 
the  exports  will  continue  to  increase  in  a like,  if 
not  in  a greater,  proportion,  for  during  1912,  1913 
and  1914,  large  areas  were  planted,  not  only  in 
the  Kikuyu  and  Kyambu  areas,  but  in  the 
Lumbwa,  Muhoroni  and  Kericho  districts,  where 
the  young  plantations  are  exceedingly  promising. 

It  was  estimated  that  in  March,  1915,  5,000  to 
5,500  acres  were  under  coffee.'  There  are  still 
large  areas  of  virgin  land  equally  suitable  for 
coffee  cultivation  as  that  which  is  now  under 
cultivation ; but  the  further  development  of  the 
industry  is  dependent  on  the  labor  supply. 

Hitherto  a large  proportion  of  the  coffee  has 
been  exported  in  the  husk,  entailing  a heavy  ex- 
penditure in  sea  freights.  It  was  hoped,  however, 
that  when  the  husking  machinery  which  the  set- 
tlers contemplated  erecting  in  Nairobi  (to  be  run 
on  co-operative  lines),  would  effect  a saving  of 
freight  on  about  20  tons  of  parchment  on  the  100 
tons  as  now  exported.  It  was  hoped  that  grading 
machinery  would  also  be  erected  by  the  company, 
to  allow  of  shipments  being  sent  direct  to  Euro- 
pean markets  according  to  the  demands  in  such 
for  certain  grades. 

In  January,  1914,  a coffee  plant  inspector  from 
Jamaica  was  appointed  to  advise  planters  in  the 
various  operations  connected  with  coffee  cultiva- 
tion. The  appointment  has  been  a popular  one, 
for  many  planters  have  had  but  little  practical 
experience  in  the  industry,  and  the  advice  of 
the  inspector  has  been,  in  consequence,  much 
appreciated. 


TEA  IN  YANGTZE  VALLEY 


Increased  Cost  of  Labor  and  Freight,  as  Well  as  L^n- 
usual  Rain  and  Cold  Weather,  Injures  Last 
Year’s  Crop 

By  John  R.  Arnold 

Pekin,  China 

A REPORT  which  has  appeared  in  a local 
commercial  journal  regarding  the  tea  trade 
in  the  middle  Yangtze  Valley  during  1916  states 
that  an  all-round  increase  of  cost,  from  labor  to 
packing  materials  and  freight,  rendered  profits 
less  than  those  realized  during  the  preceding  year. 
The  first  crop  of  Keemuns  brought  only  80  to  85 
per  cent  of  last  year’s  prices,  although  a recovery 
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was  shown  on  the  second  and  third  crops,  for 
which,  on  account  of  repeated  orders  from  Rus- 
sia. good  prices  were  obtained.  All  Keemuns 
were  then  easily  disposed  of.  The  demand  for 
Xingchows  was  not  so  brisk,  and  about  20  per 
cent  of  the  stock  remains  unsold.  The  statement 
continues : 

C-M’SE  FOR  Crop’s  Failure 

“The  quality  of  both  Keemun  and  Xingchow 
teas  was  slightly  inferior  to  that  of  the  preceding 
vear,  as  a result  of  excessive  rain  and  a colder 
spring.  The  plantation  price  of  Keemuns  was 
enhanced  by  the  fact  that  200  new  hrms,  attracted 
by  the  preceding  year’s  profits,  endeavored  to 
hold  up  prices,  and  dealers  tried  to  produce  quan- 
titv  rather  than  quality.  The  amount  of  Ning- 
chows  exported  was  about  25  per  cent  less  than 
the  year  before,  but  this  was  made  up  by  Keemuns. 

“There  was  a big  drop  in  the  prices  received 
for  tea  dust,  and  exports  fell  off  by  nearly  30 
per  cent.  The  first  shipment  of  black  tea  pro- 
duced on  the  Chinese  Government’s  experimental 
tea  farm  in  the  Kccinun  district  of  Anhwei  Prov- 
ince was  made  in  September.” 


THAT  TEA  AND  COFFEE  TAX 


The  Latest  X^ews  from  Washington  About  Pos- 
sibilities of  Such  a Tax  Being  Imposed  and  a 
Symposium  of  Trade  Opinion 


[from  a staff  correspondent] 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  2,  1917. 

A CCORDIXG  to  opinions  expressed  by  mem- 
bers  of  Congress  to  the  writer  a war  tax  of 
one  cent  on  coffee  and  two  cents  on  tea,  in  addi- 
dition  to  a 10  per  cent  import  duty,  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  new  revenue  bill. 

When  such  a tax  was  first  proposed  by  Secre- 
tary McAdoo  he  estimated  that  the  Government 
could  raise  $15,505,798  by  taxing  tea  at  the  rate  of 
15  cents  per  pound,  $57,965,301  by  taxing  coffee 
at  5 cents  per  pound,  and  $5,803,689  by  taxing 
crude  cocoa  at  20  per  cent.  In  this  connection  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  at  present  England  taxes 
tea  at  25  cents  per  pound,  coffee  at  10  cents  and 
cocoa  at  10  cents  per  pound. 

Previous  War  Taxes 

Tea  and  coffee  were  taxed  during  the  Spanish- 
American  and  the  Civil  wars,  and  the  following 
revenue  statistics  will  prove  interesting  to  the 
trade:  The  Government  netted  $31,182,806  dur- 

ing the  war  with  Spain  by  placing  an  import  duty 
of  10  cents  a pound  on  tea,  which  was  in  force 


from  t8<)8  through  1902.  d'ea  duriug  the  Civil 
war  and  after  produced  the  following  revenues, 
according  to  Government  statistics  ; 


1S()2-I8()4 — 20  cents  per  II).  duty $17,241,700 

18(>.")-1870 — 2.')  cents  per  Ih.  duty .1."), 09 1,571 

1S71-1S72 — 15  cents  per  11).  duty 10,2()7,7.S:I 


$83,201,070 

Following  are  the  duties  on  coffee  and  the 
amount  raised  during  the  Civil  War  and  after: 


1 802-1 870--5  cents  per  Ih.  duty $77,580,052 

1871-1872 — 3 cents  per  lb.  duty 12,858,825 


$90,444,877 

Following  are  more  detailed  figures  of  the 
imports  during  both  of  these  wars : 


Coffee  in  the  Civil  War 


Fiscal 

year 

ended 

.lune 

30— 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Rate  of  duty. 

Amount  of 
duty  received 

1862.. 

Pounds. 

113,013,678 

$12,810,125 

5c  Per  Lb. 

$5,650,684 

1863. . 

74,808,768 

9,314,398 

‘ 

3,740,438 

1864 . . 

127,844,486 

15,349,966 

6,392,224 

1865.. 

84,316,045 

5,525,653 

1 4,215,802 

1860. . 

175,794,883 

19,629,927 

it 

8,789,744 

1867. . 

172,741,783 

19,250,604.15 

8,637,089 . 15 

1868.. 

212,379,267 

22,315,316.15 

10,637,845.35 

1869. . 

230,814,376.75 

22,779,574.46 

“ 

11,540,718.83 

1870. . 

253,571,664.75 

25,630,715.14 

“ 

12,678,583.27 

1871 . . 

(106,058,5 15. 50 

10,777,555.21 

5,302,925.77 

1188,872,433.33 

18,651,143.06 

3c  Per  Lb. 

5,666,173.00 

1872.. 

239,735,830.50 

25,140,339.59 

1 7,192,074.91 

1 

Tea  in  the  Civil  War 


Fiscal 

year 

ended 

June 

30— 

Quantity. 

Rate  of  duty. 

Amount  of 
duty  received. 

1862.. 

Pounds 

23,336,777 

20c  Per  Lb. 

$4,667,354 

1863.. 

27,021,040 

5,404,208 

1864.. 

35,851,022 

7,170,204 

1865.. 

16,849,189 

25c  Per  Lb. 

4,212,297 

1866. . 

41,511,448 

** 

10,377,862 

1867. . 

34,135,214.75 

8,533,803.69 

1868.. 

37,545,733.50 

9,386,433.38 

1869. . 

39,141,755.50 

“ 

9,785,438.88 

1870. . 

** 

40,812,188.75 

10,203,047.19 

1871.  . 

** 

12,770,764.50 

34,202,023.75 

15c  Per  Lb. 

3,192,691.69 
5, 130,303. 58 

1872.  . 

34,224,493.50 

5,1.3.3,674. 03 

Tea  in  the  Spanish-American  War 


Fiscal 

year 

ended 

June 

30— 

Rate  of  duty. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Duty  col- 
lected. 

Pounds. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

1898. . 

lOc  Per  Lb.  a 

413,222 

76,240.00 

41,:322.20 

1899. . 

48,126,070.95 

6,631,988.21 

4,812,()07.06 

638,398 

66,483.00 

1900. . 

** 

80,086,369.45 

10,835,047.86 

8,008,636.96 

1901. . 

** 

82,593,.537.78 

10,005,430.14 

8,2.59,353.78 

1902.. 

78,826,072.25 

10,327,118.75 

7,882,607.23 

1903.. 

21,782,788.45 

3,027,805.70 

2,178,278.87 

a From  June  14, 1898  (Act  June  13, 1898).  b Free  of  duty. 
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What  the  Trade  Thinks  About  the  Tax 

Before  matters  had  so  lieen  shaped  in  Congress 
as  to  indicate  that  a tax  on  tea,  coffee  and  cocoa 
as  a war  revenue  measure  would  not  be  imposed, 
The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal  sent  the  fol- 
lowing questionnaire  to  representative  tea  and 
coffee  packers  in  various  sections  of  the  country  : 

(1)  .\re  you  in  favor  of  a tea,  coffee  and  cocoa  tax? 
If  so,  why? 

(2)  Would  a tax  of  15  cents  on  tea  and  3 cents  on 
coffee  he  too  high  ? 

(3)  How  would  the  tax  effect  retail  prices? 

(4)  Would  the  packer,  the  retailer  or  the  consumer 
carry  the  burden  of  the  tax? 

(5)  Do  you  think  the  tax  would  result  in  decreased  con- 
sumption ? 

Ross  W.  Weir,  of  Ross  W.  Weir  & Co.,  New 
York,  and  ex-president  of  the  National  Coffee 
Roasters’  Association,  is  not  averse  to  having  a 
tax  applied  if  the  Government  de-ems  it  necessary, 
but  believes  it  ought  to  take  the  form  of  an  in- 
ternal revenue  tax  rather  than  an  import  duty. 
In  his  opinion,  the  internal  revenue  tax  would 
be  taken  off  sooner  than  the  import  duty. 

Frank  R.  Seelye,  Chicago,  111.,  answered; 
“While  I have  personal  views  upon  the  subject,  I 
realize  as  president  of  the  National  Coffee  Roast- 
ers’ Association,  I represent  individuals  and  cor- 
porations holding  all  shades  of  opinions,  and  lest 
what  I might  say  should  be  misconstrued,  I prefer 
not  to  express  any  opinion  for  publication  at  this 
time.” 


F.  J.  Ach,  president  of  the  Canby,  Ach  & Canby 
Company,  Dayton,  Ohio,  wrote:  “I  am  not  in 

favor  of  any  tax  on  tea,  coffee  and  cocoa  for  the 
reason  that  this  would  impose  an  additional  bur- 
den upon  the  middle  and  poorer  classes  of  con- 
sumers. I believe  the  tax  would  undoubtedly 
increase  retail  prices,  probably  to  the  full  amount 
of  the  tax.  The  jobber  and  manufacturer  and 
retailer  might  absorb  a part  of  the  tax,  although 
in  staple  lines,  like  groceries  and  articles  classed 
as  food  stuffs,  the  margin  of  profit  is  already  so 
exceedingly  close  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  mer- 
chants could  reduce  their  profits  further  by  ab- 
sorbing any  proportion  of  the  tax  without  disas- 
trous results. 

"It  is  possible  the  countries  of  growth  might 
assume  a proportion  of  the  tax.  * >1-' 

tjig  presumption  is  that  prices  would  be 
increased  to  the  consumer  to  at  least  the  full 
amount  of  the  tax  levied.  The  tax  would  prob- 
ably result  in  decreased  consumption,  because 
higher  prices  naturally  operate  as  a check  on  con- 
sumption and,  in  the  particular  instance,  coffee 
might  compel  consumers  to  accept  a lower  grade 
with  consequent  dissatisfaction  and  loss  of  relish 
for  the  article  and  would  also  materially  encour- 
age the  use  of  substitutes. 

“Finally,  the  coffee  trade  will  cheerfully  and 
patriotically  acquiesce  in  any  steps  the  Govern- 
ment may  find  it  necessary  to  inaugurate  for  the 
raising  of  its  revenues.  They  realize  that  if  the 
tax  on  coffee  be  averted  they  will  have  to  bear 
their  full  share  of  the  burden  in  other  directions. 


so  that  so  far  as  direct  results  are  concerned  there 
will  be  but  little  difference  with  them  in  the  long 
run.  It  is  the  indirect  results  that  prompt  the 
expression  of  my  views  as  above,  rather  than  the 
thought  of  any  direct  disadvantage  that  would 
accrue  from  the  levying  of  such  a tax.  If  an  im- 
port duty  were  imposed  without  corresponding 
internal  revenue  tax  there  would  be  a decided  ad- 
vantage, if  but  momentary,  to  the  coffee  trade 
generally,  but  the  same  reasons  that  I have  given 
as  opposed  to  the  levying  of  a tax  would  apply, 
in  my  judgment,  to  the  imposing  of  an  import 
duty.” 


Charles  Lewis,  president  of  the  James  Heekin 
Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  says:  "If  our  Gov- 

ernment finds  it  necessary  to  place  an  import 
duty  or  an  internal  re\  enue,  war  or  stamp  tax 
there  is  no  reason  why  coffee  should  not  stand  its 
proportion.  An  import  duty  would  be  less  expen- 
sive to  collect,  and  would  be  more  satisfactory  to 
the  coffee  industry.  If  an  import  duty  o;//y  were 
placed  on  coffee,  an  internal  revenue  or  stamp  tax 
should  be  placed  on  all  imitations  and  substitutes 
for  coffee  for  an  equal  amount,  as  it  would  be 
unfair  to  tax  coffee  without  similarly  taxing  all 
other  food  products  sold  in  a proprietary  package. 
This  would  include  breakfast  foods  and  imita- 
tions and  substitutes  for  coffee. 

“We  are  not  prepared  to  say  whether  it  (a  tax 
of  3 cents  a pound  on  coffee)  is  too  high,  for  any 
tax  will  ultimately  come  from  the  consumer.  The 
consumer  ultimately  would  pay  the  larger  pro- 
portion. if  not  all,  of  the  tax.  Any  addition  to 
its  (coffee’s)  present  retail  price  would  result  in 
decreased  consumption,  because  of  the  necessity 
for  practicing  economy,  owing  to  the  extraordi- 
nary high  cost  of  all  food  products.  What  we 
say  above  would  not  apply  to  tea  or  cocoa,  but 
certainly  if  any  tax  is  placed  on  coffee  a pro- 
portionate tax  should  he  placed  on  kindred  prod- 
ucts,’’ 


Albro  Blodgett,  president  of  the  Bour  Com- 
pany. Toledo,  Ohio,  writes:  “From  a selfish 

standpoint,  I think  any  tax  would  be  detrimental 
to  the  business.  From  a disinterested  standpoint, 
however,  a reasonable  duty  seems  as  fair  and  easy 
a means  of  raising  revenue  as  almost  anything 
which  has  been  proposed.  I think  that  a tax  of 
10  cents  per  pound  on  tea  and  3 cents  on  coffee  is 
all  that  they  should  he  called  upon  to  stand : in 
fact,  10  cents  per  pound  on  tea  is  exorbitant  when 
compared  with  that  placed  upon  other  food  prod- 
ucts. * * * We  oppose  very  emphatically  the 

imposition  of  a direct  tax  upon  coffee  or  tea ; we 
favor  an  import  duty.” 


J.  O.  Cheek,  president.  Cheek-Neal  Coffee 
Company,  Nashville.  Tenn.,  writes:  “We  are  not 
in  favor  of  a tax  on  tea  and  coffee.  It  would 
certainly  advance  the  retail  price  at  the  expense 
of  the  consumer.  The  cost  of  living  is  now  very 
high,  and  any  tax  which  would  directly  effect  ad- 
versely the  cost  of  any  article  consumed  on  our 
tables  now  would  be  very  unpopular.  This  is 
especially  true  in  our  Southland,  where  the  food 
supply  is  very  short,  and  the  laboring  man,  both 
white  and  black,  regularly  uses  coffee  or  tea.” 
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Charles  A.  Clakk^  president  of  the  Clark  & 
Host  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  writes;  “It 
our  Government  deems  it  necessary  to  place  a tax 
on  coffee  it  will  have  my  support.  However,  i 
do  not  think  a stamp  tax  is  the  best  plan,  A duty 
with  a revenue  measure  to  cover  all  green  coffee 
now  in  the  United  States  would  bring  the  same 
amount  of  revenue  as  a stamp  tax  and  be  much 
easier  to  collect  and  less  burdensome.” 

\\'.  H.  Ker,  president  of  the  American  Coffee 
Company,  New  Orleans,  La.,  writes:  “We  are  in 

favor  of  the  exemption  of  both  tea  and  coffee. 
W’e  feel  the  public  should  enjoy  the  liberty  of  two 
such  staple  and  necessary  beverages  as  coff'ee  and 
tea  at  a nominal  cost.  A tax  of  15  cents  per 
pound  on  tea  in  addition  to  the  present  very  high 
.•allies  would  work  a decided  hardship  on  both 
fhe  public  and  the  commodity ; a tax  of  3 cents 
m coffee  would  also,” 


A,  H.  Devers,  president  of  Closset  & Devers, 
Portland,  Ore,,  writes  : “1  am  opposed  to  a tax 

on  coffee  and  tea.  These  articles  are  to-day  con- 
sidered necessities,  and  1 would  prefer  to  see 
necessities  untaxed  until  it  becomes  imperative. 
1 think  a tax  of  15  cents  on  tea  too  high,  and  10 
cents  should  be  the  limit  and  3 cents  on  coffee.  1 
prefer  an  internal  revenue  tax  or  a consumption 
tax  as  against  the  duty,  because  in  this  way  all 
the  tea  and  coffee  in  the  country  would  be  taxed, 
and  it  would  eliminate  enormous  profits  by  specu- 
lators. In  my  opinion  the  consumer  would  carry 
the  entire  burden  of  the  tax.” 


Lowry  Coffee  Company  Philadelphia,  writes: 
“W'e  are  not  in  favor  of  such  a tax,  unless  it 
should  become  a patriotic  necessity.  We  believe 
the  tax  would  increase  the  retail  price  the  full 
amount  of  the  tax,  some  of  which  might  be  ab- 
sorbed by  the  exporter,  the  roaster  and  the  re- 
tailer. We  don’t  believe  the  proposed  tax  would 
have  any  effect  on  consumption  ; it  might  have  a 
retarding  influence  on  tea.” 


Thomas  Cumpson,  president  of  the  Eureka 
Coffee  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  writes : “I  am  in 
favor  of 'such  a tax  if  the  Government  needs  it. 
Ten  cents  on  tea  and  2 cents  on  coffee  would  be 
sufficient.  The  tax  would  not  effect  the  retail 
price  much.  The  packer,  retailer  and  consumer 
would  have  to  carry  the  burden.  I do  not  think 
the  tax  would  result  in  decreased  consumption.” 

prominent  wholesale  grocery  concern  in  a 
Middle  Western  State  writes  that  it  is  in  favor 
of  a tax  only  if  the  government  needs  it,  in  which 
case  3 cents  on  coffee  would  not  be  too  high.  The 
company  believes  the  cost  would  be  distributed 
between  packer,  retailer  and  consumer,  and  that 
consumption  of  coffe-e  would  not  decrease. 


COFFEE  AND  RICK  FROM  HAWAII 
Hawaii  was  the  source  of  supply  last  year  for 
2,855,095  pounds  of  coffee  imported  into  the 
Ihiited  States  during  the  twelve  months  ended  in 
December.  During  the  same  period  3,295,830 
pounds  of  Hawaiian  rice  was  sent  to  this  country. 


VERBA  xMAl  E IN  ARGEN  I lNA 


A Review  of  Its  Iniiiortation  and  Consumption  in 
That  Latin-.Vmerican  Country,  with  Sidelights 
on  Duty  Regulations 


A REVIEW  of  the  importation  and  consump- 
tion of  yerba  mate  in  Argentina  is  con- 
tained in  the  annual  number  of  the  Revista  de 
Bconomica  3’  Rinanzas.  This  periodical  for  some 
time  past  has  been  conducting  a campaign  to 
equalize  the  conditions  governing  the  sale  of  the 
imported  and  domestic  product,  and  is  looked 
upon  as  an  authority  in  some  quarters. 

The  imported  yerlia  mate  is  submitted  to 
chemical  analysis,  but  that  grown  in  Argentina 
or  mixed  in  local  mills  is  offered  for  consump- 
tion without  analysis  or  restrictions  of  any  kind, 
and  this  has  resulted,  it  is  claimed,  in  the  flood- 
ing of  the  market  with  unwholesome  adultera- 
tions. 

Argentina  consumed  in  1915  about  60,000  tons 
of  yerba  mate,  of  which  about  52,000  tons  were 
imported  from  Brazil  and  7,000  tons  from  Para- 
guay, the  remainder  being  from  the  Argentine 
Territory  of  Misiones.  As  the  duty  on  the  pre- 
pared yerba  mate  is  three  times  that  on  the  un- 
prepared product,  various  mills  have  been  estab- 
lished to  grind  the  mate,  and  as  the  local  product 
is  not  subject  to  examination  it  is  frequently 
mixed  with  cheap  substitutes. 

The  Revista  recommends  a reduction  of  the 
duty  on  prepared  mate,  an  increase  of  duty  on  the 
unprepared,  and  uniform  analysis  of  both  the  im- 
ported and  domestic  products. 


\\\NILLA  IN  FRENCH  AFRICAN  ISLANDS 

This  season’s  crop  of  vanilla  in  the  French 
islands  of  the  South  Indian  Ocean  will  approxi- 
mate 150  to  175  tons  in  Comoro  Islands,  150  tons 
on  the  East  Coast  of  Madagascar,  80  tons  in 
Nossi-Be,  100  tons  in  Reunion,  and  16  tons  in  the 
Seychelles.  Production  in  Mauritius  is  very  small ; 
only  2 tons  were  exported  during  1915.  The 
vanilla  season  in  Madagascar  and  dependencies 
and  Reunion  extends  from  September  to  March, 
while  that  of  the  Seychelles  lasts  practically 
throughout  the  year. 

Vanilla  sold  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  in 
•Madagascar  at  an  average  of  $1.84  a pound;  one 
lot  brought  $2  a pound.  Prices  fell  suddenly  in 
November,  averaging  $1.23  to  $1.31  a pound,  and 
continued  to  fall  until  on  February  i lots  could  be 
purchased  at  $1.05  a pound.  .Although  French 
concerns  have  entered  the  market  their  purchases 
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have  been  very  small.  The  situation  has  been  very 
discouraging  for  producers  in  this  section  of  the 
world. 


COFFEE  IN  COSTA  RICA 


Special  Government  Agent  Finds  Republic’s  Economic- 
Development  Depends  on  Coffee  Plantations 

I N his  report  to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
* on  the  economic  conditions  in  Costa  Rica,  Spe- 
cial Agent  Frederic  M.  Halsey  has  the  following 
to  say  about  coffee,  cacao  and  sugar  there : . 

“The  coffee  plantation  is  the  one  factor  around 
which  the  economic  development  of  the  republic 
is  built.  The  size  and  value  of  the  crop  means 
relatively  as  much  to  Costa  Rica  as  does  the  grain 
crop  to  Argentina  or  Russia,  and  has  much  to  do 
with  the  price  and  stability  of  the  exchange  mar- 
ket. The  value  of  coffee  exported  in  1914  and 
1915  was  $4,666,368  and  $3,732,713,  respectively. 
Formerly,  the  United  States  purchased  only  a 
very  small  amount,  but  since  the  war  has  taken 
ever-increasing  quantities. 

“The  cultivation  of  cacao  is  on  the  increase, 
and  will  no  doubt  in  time  prove  of  great  im- 
portance, especially  in  the  blighted  banana  lands 
adjacent  to  the  Northern  Railway  of  Costa  Rica. 

“Costa  Rica  is  coming  into  prominence  as  a 
sugar  country,  especially  the  western  and  central 
provinces.  Formerly  the  country  imported  sugar 
but  now  is  exporting  in  considerable  quantities. 
The  output  in  1915  was  5,207  metric  tons,  as  com- 
pared with  2,869  toris  in  1913.  Of  the  sugar  raised 
during  the  year,  2,392  tons,  valued  at  $165,620, 
were  exported,  of  which  the  United  States  and 
Panama  took  by  far  the  greater  portion.” 


LESS  INDIAN  COFFEE  SHIPPED 

More  than  half  the  coffee-producing  area  in 
India  is  situated  in  the  Mysore  State,  Tra van- 
core  and  Cochin,  and  the  remainder  in  Madras 
and  in  Coorg.  The  area  in  1913-1914  was  esti- 
mated at  85,723  acres  in  British  India  and  117,- 
954  in  Mysore,  Travancore  and  Cochin,  the  total 
area  being  203,677  acres  as  against  216,399  acres 
in  1912-1913. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy  the  area  or  yield  of  the  coffee  estates  of 
southern  India.  The  rail-borne  traffic  in  coffee 
represents  but  a small  portion  of  the  total  yield 
from  Mysore,  because  most  of  it  passes  down 
the  Western  Ghats  to  the  port  of  Mangalore. 
Coffee  exports  from  Mangalore  in  1915-1916 
were  only  1,833  tons,  compared  with  2,431  tons  in 
1914-1915,  and  2,206  tons  in  1913-1914. 


TEA  CULTURE  IN  SUMATRA 


Scientist  Sent  by  Dutch  Government  to  Investigate 
Pros])ects  for  Growing  Tea  on  East  Coast  of 
Island  Issues  His  Report 

■^HE  East  Coast  of  Sumatra  as  a prospect  for 
growing  tea  for  commercial  purposes  is  the 
subject  of  "a  report  issued  by  Dr.  Ch.  Bernard  to 
the  Netherlands  Government  after  an  investiga- 
tion beginning  in  1915.  He  reports  that  at  pres- 
ent nearly  7,000  “bouws”  on  the  East  Coast  are 
planted  with  tea,  but  that  within  a few  years  the 
area  will  be  much  larger.  He  found  that  the 
rainfall  is  sufficient  for  growing  tea  and  the  soil 
is  also  favorable. 

It  is  expected  that  most  of  the  well  laid-out  tea 
gardens  of  Sumatra  will  yield  1,200  pounds  of 
dry  tea  per  acre  in  the  fourth  year  of  culture, 
which  would  be  a record  figure  and  is  almost  un- 
known in  even  Java.  This  is  explained  by  the 
statement  that  plants  of  the  East  Coast  have  a 
high  vegetative  rate,  and  are  comparatively  free 
from  attacks  of  parasites. 

According  to  Dr.  Bernard’s  estimates,  the  cost 
of  a plantation,  all  expenses  included,  and  con- 
sidering that  for  the  first  three  years  there  will 
be  no  production,  will  amount  to  700  florins 
($281.40)  per  acre.  Based  on  this  figure  the  in- 
vested capital*  would,  with  normal  tea  prices,  yield 
a profit  of  15  per  cent.  The  quality  of  the 
Sumatra  tea  under  review  is  said  by  Dr.  Bernard 
to  be  not  below  that  of  other  tea-producing 
countries. 


UGANDA’S  COFFEE  FOR  ENGLAND 
Practically  all  the  coffee  exported  from  Uganda, 
a British  protectorate  in  East  Africa,  is  taken  by 
England,  the  amount  received  during  1916  being 
valued  at  approximately  $422,000.  The  trade  in 
this  coffee  has  grown  considerably  since  1911, 
when  only  about  $1,860  worth  was  imported  into 
the  United  Kingdom.  Nairobi  coffee  has  also 
been  developed  in  recent  years,  some  of  it  reach- 
ing very  high  standards  and  being  regarded  as  a 
good  prospect  by  British  coffee  men  of  reputed 
good  judgment. 


BRAZIL’S  FOREIGN  TRADE  IN  1916 
Fifteen  articles  comprise  from  95  to  98  per  cent 
of  the  total  annual  exports  from  Brazil,  coffee 
taking  first  position  and  cacao  fourth.  Rubber 
and  hides  rank  se-cond  and  third,  respectively, 
while  herva  matte,  or  “Paraguayan  tea,”  is  an- 
other important  article.  The  shipments  of  coffee 
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(luring  1916  totaled  13,039,000  bags,  which  is 
4,000,000  less  than  in  1915,  but  more  than  was  ex- 
ported in  1912  or  1914.  Last  year’s  total  would 
have  been  greater,  it  is  generally  believed,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  Allies’  blockade,  that  keeps  ship- 
ments from  the  Central  Powers,  and  for  their 
restriction  on  exports  to  certain  neutral  countries 
in  Europe. 

The  cacao  trade  seems  to  have  greatly  benefited 
l)y  the  war,  as  exports  during  the  “war  years” 
have  been  10,000  tons  more  than  during  ante- 
bellum years. 


LARGE  STOCKS  OF  COFFEE  ON  HAND 

That  stocks  of  coffee  on  hand  in  the  United 
States  for  war  requirements  are  above  normal 
is  the  conclusion  drawn  from  figures  compiled 
by  the  foreign  department  of  the  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York  covering  imports  during  the 
seven  months  ending  January  i. 

Coffee  imports  in  the  period  specified  are  715,- 
000,000  pounds  against  709,000,000  pounds  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  1916,  593,000,000  for  1915, 
and  552,0(X),ooo  for  the  1914  period.  Cacao  im- 
portations are  also  higher,  I37,ooo,ocx)  pounds  be- 
ing brought  in  in  the  seven  months  ending  Janu- 
ary I,  as  compared  with  133,000,000  pounds  in 
the  corresponding  period  of  1916  and  88.000,000 
in  that  of  1915. 


IMPORTS  OF  CHINESE  PEANUTS 
During  1916  the  export  of  peanuts  from  China 
to  the  United  States  through  the  port  of 
Shanghai  fell  off  about  56  per  cent  as  compared 
with  1915.  The  totals  as  given  at  the  American 
Consulate  for  shelled  peanuts  were  391,975  pounds 
in  1916  and  1,167,431  pounds  in  1915;  unshelled, 
509)539  pounds  in  1916,  and  881,529  pounds  in 

1915. 


BRITISH-INDIAN  TEA  FOR  U.  S. 

According  to  invoices  certified  at  the  American 
Consulate  General  at  Calcutta,  exports  of  tea 
to  the  United  States  fell  off  during  1916  by  some 
750,000  pounds,  the  total  for  last  year  being 
2,168,620  pounds  as  compared  with  2,911,166 
pounds  in  1915. 


RECEIPTS  OF  CACAO  AT  GUAYAQUH. 

Indication  that  the  cacao  crop  in  Ecuador  will 
exceed  that  of  last  year  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
receipts  at  Guayatjuil  so  far  this  season  surpass 
those  of  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year 
by  15,000  quintals  (i, $21, 000  pounds). 


THE  WORLD^S  RICE  CROP 


Official  and  Semi-Official  Estimates  of  Crops  in  United 

States,  Japan,  Italy,  Korea,  Java,  Egypt,  China 

' I ’HE  International  Institute  of  Agriculture, 
Rome,  states  that  the  total  area  of  rice  under 
cultivation  in  the  United  States  this  year  is  esti- 
mated at  879,000  acres  and  the  yield  842,000  tons, 
as  against  8o3,0(X>  acres  and  580,000  tons  last  year. 

The  total  yield  in  Japan  for  1916-17  is  estimated 
at  7,890,000  tons,  as  against  7,828,000  tons  in  1915- 
16.  In  Italy  the  estimate  is  511,000  tons,  as  com- 
pared with  551,000  tons  last  year.  From  unofficial 
sources  it  is  reported  that  the  Java  rice  crop  has 
been  adversely  effected  by  drought,  while  the  crop 
of  Southern  China  is  understood  to  be  good.  The 
official  forecast  of  the  harvest  in  Korea  places  the 
yield  this  season  at  1,730,000  tons,  which  is  in 
excess  of  last  year’s  yield  by  160,000  tons,  and  is 
the  highest  on  record  for  that  country. 

The  final  official  forecast  of  the  rice  crop  of 
India  for  the  1916-17  season,  based  on  returns 
from  provinces  that  contain  99  per  cent  of  the 
total  area  under  this  cereal  in  British  India,  shows 
an  estimated  yield  of  34,079,000  long  tons  of 
cleaned  rice,  or  4 per  cent  more  than  for  1915-16, 
and  is  the  highest  on  record  for  India. 


COAIPARISON  OF  CEYLON  TEA  IMPORTS 
During  the  last  four  years  tea  importers  in  the 
Iffiited  States  have  taken  a total  of  36,312,514 
pounds  of  black  tea  and  1,207,773  pounds  of  green 
tea  from  Ceylon  through  the  ports  of  Colombo 
and  Galle,  according  to  the  Ceylon  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Classified  by  years,  the  importations 
of  black  tea  were  8.315,598  in  1913,  10,702,478  in 

1914.  9,858,717  in  1915,  and  7,435,721  in  1916, 
while  of  green  tea  they  were  516,282  in  1913, 
99.190  in  1914,  406,024  in  1915,  and  186,277  in  1916. 

In  the  same  period  the  United  Kingdom  im- 
ported black  tea  to  the  amount  of  111,414,246 
l)ounds  in  1913.  116,619,404  in  1914,  120.700,314  in 

1915,  and  111,347,129  in  1916.  Of  green  teas  the 
annual  amounts  were  706,561  in  1913,  543,772  in 
1914,  583,184  in  T915,  and  415,613  in  1916. 


GUATEMAl.AN  COFFEE  ABUNDANT 
Despite  the  excess  of  rain  and  the  early  frosts 
experienced  in  Guatemala  in  1916,  the  coffee 
crop  for  the  season  was  unusually  abundant,  the 
year’s  yield  being  estimated  at  about  100,000,000 
pounds.  The  output  of  sugar  was  approximately 
<;7,i62,3(X)  pounds  and  that  of  rice  13,554,700 
pounds. 


THE  PRACTICAL  COFFEE  ROASTER 

If  A department  discussing  coffee-roasting  problems  and  matters  of  timely 
interest  to  wholesale  coffee  roasters,  with  all  the  news  of  the  field.  Subscribers’ 
questions  of  general  trade  interest  will  be  answered  here  free  of  charge. 


TALKS  TO  COFFEE  BUYERS 


A Series  of  Discussions  of  Coffee  Problems  Designed 
to  be  Helpful  to  Wholesale  and  Retail  Coffee 
Distributers 


By  William  B.  Harris 

Coffee  Expert,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  New 
York 

No.  9— BUILDING  COFFEE  .SALES 
OM PETITION  in  the  coffee  business  is  keen 
and  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  increase  the 
amount  of  sales.  If  a grocer  is  to  keep  ahead  he 
must  analyze  the  situation  more  carefully  than  has 
been  his  custom  in  the  past.  He  must  understand 
what  his  customers  require,  must  make  sure  he 
is  getting  all  the  business  he  should  from  his 
trade  and  note  a healthy  addition  of  new  ac- 
counts in  excess  of  the  number  closed. 

The  Coffee  Department  a Drawing  Card 
'I'he  coffee  department  is  worthy  of  careful 
consideration,  for  it  carries  the  best-paying  ar- 
ticles handled.  Besides  it  is  a trade  builder,  for 
the  dealer  known  to  carry  a satisfactory  coffee  is 
more  than  likely  to  supply  the  entire  list  of 
grocery  items  required. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  he  lets  his  coffee  cus- 
tomers slip  away  he  will  invariably  find  that  he 
is  losing  in  other  directions. 

The  successful  grocer  is  always  on  the  look- 
out for  new  accounts,  and  these  can  be  secured 
in  various  ways  at  a very  slight  cost.  Waiting 
until  persons  moving  into  a community  come  to 
him  will  not  answer  in  these  days.  The  old 
idea  that  every  one  has  to  eat  and  that  a grocer 
will  get  his  share  of  the  newcomers  will  prove 
fatal  in  the  end. 

A little  planning  will  add  many  a name  to  his 
ledger  that  would  otherwise  find  its  way  else- 
where. 

Hints  on  How  to  Build  Up  'Frade 
Clerks  can  always  1)C  on  tlie  lookout  for  fami- 


lies moving  in  and  be  allowed  a small  percentage 
on  every  first  order  they  secure.  This  plan  could 
even  apply  to  the  first  sale  to  an  old  resident  who 
might  be  induced  to  change  his  account. 

Canvassers  can  be  sent  out,  for  there  are  al- 
ways persons  to  be  found  who  are  desirous  of 
earning  a little  additional  money.  Coffee  is  usu- 
ally the  leader  where  canvassers  are  employed 
and  they  are  given  approximately  the  entire 
profit  on  the  first  order  after  which  the  account 
belongs  to  the  dealer.  Inexpensive  circulars  can 
be  prepared  and  distributed  by  boys.  The  terri- 
tory to  be  circularized  can  be  divided  into  sec- 
tions and  a different  section  covered  each  week. 
Circulars  should  always  advertise  coffee  prom- 
inently, for  with  the  coffee  order  other  busines.s 
is  almost  certain  to  follow. 

Samples  to  Attract  New  Customers 

Where  a regular  customer  is  not  ordering  cof- 
fee an  effort  should  be  made  to  learn  why,  and  if 
possible  samples  should  be  given  him  at  the  price 
the  customer  is  paying  your  competitor.  The 
grocer  can  even  go  further  and  learn  the  partic- 
ular brand  that  is  being  used,  and  if  he  has 
nothing  similar  add  the  coffee  to  his  list.  A 
little  selling  effort  will  often  result  in  securing 
the  business  and  may  result  in  orders  from  neigh- 
bors as  well. 

The  average  family  purchases  coffee  once  each 
week,  and  on  one  day  a week,  therefore,  there 
should  be  a special  drive  on  coffee.  This  should 
be  the  day  on  which  a fresh  shipment  of  coffee 
is  received,  when  it  is  at  its  best,  and  the  larger 
the  amount  turned  promptly  the  better.  A fresh 
shipment  should  always  be  prominently  featured 
and  *a  very*little  system  in  this  direction  will  well 
repay  the  effort. 

Watch  the  trade  so  as  not  to  lose  the  coffee 
order  once  it  is  secured.  This  may  be  done  in 
various  ways  by  means  of  a card  index.  Every 
one  likes  a change  and  some  times  persons  tire  of 
their  regular  brand,  or  it  may  not  be  properly 
made.  .'\  change  to  some  other  blend,  or  a few 
timely  suggestions  may  save  the  situation. 
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ROASTERS’  CONVENTION  CHANGED 


0^^^ng  to  the  War  the  Annual  Meeting  Will  Be 
Strictly  Business  and  Held  in  Chicago 
Oct.  16-17,  1917 

At  a fully-attended  meeting  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  National  Coffee  Roasters’ 
Association,  held  at  the  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago, 
on  April  26,  it  was  decided  that,  owing  to  the  war, 
it  would  be  advisable  to  depart  this  year  from  the 
usual  style  of  convention  and  hold  a strictly  busi- 
ness meeting;  also  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of 
the  Detroit  members,  who  were  anxious  to  enter- 
tain the  delegates  in  the  “regular”  way,  and  act- 
ing on  their  suggestion,  the  committee  named 
Chicago  in  place  of  Detroit  and  October  16-17  as 
the  dates  for  the  annual  business  meeting. 

The  committee  believes  that  this  action  is  in 
accord  with  the  general  sentiment  prevailing 
since  the  entry  of  the  United  States  in  the  world 
war,  and  which  looks  with  disfavor  on  the  as- 
sembling of  conventions  for  other  than  business 
])urposes,  and  favors  eliminating,  or  minimizing, 
the  entertainment  features. 

On  Rese.arch  and  the  Coffee  Tax 
According  to  a typewritten  statement  issued 
after  the  meeting,  “the  subject  of  coffee  research 
was  again  before  the  committee,  and  some  definite 
plans  were  laid  looking  to  something  concrete  to 
be  brought  before  the  annual  meeting  in  October.” 
Regarding  a possible  Federal  tax  on  coffee  the 
committee  expressed  “the  desire  and  willingness 
of  the  association  to  co-operate  with  the  Govern- 
ment” in  the  present  emergency,  while  stating  as 
its  belief  that  “any  tax  on  coffee  would  operate 
against  the  welfare  of  the  great  masses  of  middle 
and  poorer  classes  of  consumers.” 

In  addition  to  the  twelve  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. there  were  in  attendance  Thomas  J.  Webb, 
chairman  of  the  association’s  committee  on  legis- 
lation, and  Secretary  George  W.  Toms.  The 
committee  was  entertained  at  dinner  by  the  Chi- 
cago association. 


COFFEE  ROASTERS’  PATRIOTIC  OFFER 
In  answer  to  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade 
Journal’s  inquiry  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  Na- 
tional Coffee  Roasters’  Association  toward  loyal 
support  and  co-operation  with  the  Government 
in  the  war  with  Germany.  President  Frank  R. 
Seelye  wrote  the  following  letter: 

“Thomas  J.  Webb,  chairman  of  the  Legislative 
Committee  of  the  National  Coffe-e  Roasters’ 
Association,  and  myself  were  in  Washington  last 


week  (the  third  week  in  April),  at  which  time 
we  personally  tendered  to  the  Government  our 
willingness  as  individuals,  and  as  an  association, 
to  support  and  co-operate  to  the  fullest  extent 
and  do  everything  in  our  power  to  aid  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  present  crisis.” 

“LARGEST  COFFEE  CONCERNS”  AGAIN 
Certain  unnamed  coffee  concerns  are  again 
being  represented  l)y  their  agents  as  the  largest 
in  the  trade,  according  to  a recent  National  Cof- 
fee Roasters’  Association  bulletin,  which  also  ad- 
vises its  members  that  some  of  these  concerns  are 
selling  coffee  to  retailers  under  misrepresentation, 
giving  the  impression  that  it  is  roasted  coffee  that 
is  specified  in  the  ironclad  contracts  drawn  up, 
but  shipping  green  coffee  at  roasted  coffee  prices. 
The  association  warns  members  to  be  careful. 


WHO’S  WHO  IN  THE  TRADE 

An  Appreciation  of  Frank  C.  Russell,  President  of 

the  New  York  Branch  of  the  National  Coffee 
Roasters’  Association 

PROMINENT  among  the  younger  generation 
^ of  coffee  roasters  in  New  York  is  Frank  C. 
Russell,  president  of  Russell  & Co.,  94  Front 
street.  New  York,  and  recently  elected  to  the 
presidency  of  the  New  York  branch  of  the  Na- 
tional Coffee  Roasters’  Association,  of  which  he 
had  been  secretary  during  1914  and  1915.  Mr. 
Russell  has  won  his  present  reputation  among  his 
fellows  in  the  trade  by  hard  and  conscientious 
work  as  well  as  his  own  genial  personality ; in 
fact,  those  closest  to  him  declare  that  these  are  the 
factors  of  his  success. 

Mr.  Russell  started  his  business  career  at  the 
age  of  16  years,  beginning  in  1896  as  a tea  sales- 
man in  New  York  and  afterwards  taking  up  the 
coffee  business,  serving  an  apprenticeship  in  a cof- 
fee broker’s  office,  where  he  learned  the  rudiments 
of  the  business  that  were  to  fit  him  to  succeed 
to  his  father’s  business  on  Front  street  upon  the 
latter’s  death. 

Those  coffee  roasters  who  attended  the  last 
National  Association  convention  at  Atlantic  City 
will  recall  that  it  was  Mr.  Russell  who  got  up  the 
golf  tournament,  in  which  he  demonstrated  that 
he  is  “some”  player.  As  a matter  of  fact  Mr. 
Russell  has  many  trophies  for  golf  triumphs. 

Mr,  Russell  was  born  in  Brooklyn  in  i88o  and 
his  home  interests  are  still  there.  He  is  a member 
of  the  Cathedral  Club,  of  which  he  was  president 
in  1915,  and  of  the  Cherry  Valley  Country  Qub, 
He  is  also  a member  of  the  New  York  Coffee  and 
Sugar  Exchange. 
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MITCHELL-SHANNON  PARDONS 


Civil  Rights  Said  to  Have  Been  Restored  to  Mitchell 
— Shannon  Also  Makes  Application 

A PARDON  to  restore  civil  rights  is  said  to 
have  been  granted  by  President  Wilson  to 
William  L.  Mitchell,  of  Mitchell  Bros.,  the  New 
York  coffee  jobbers,  who  was  fined  $3,000  in  the 
Federal  Court,  October  23,  1914,  for  conspiracy 
in  connection  with  the  misbranding  of  a green 
coffee  shipment. 

Mr.  Mitchell  confirms  the  rumor,  but  repre- 
sentatives of  this  paper  have  not  been  able  to  get 
official  confirmation  from  either  the  Department 
of  Justice  at  Washington  nor  from  Assistant 
United  States  District  Attorney  Stephenson  in 
New  York,  who  tried  the  case. 

Peter  J.  Shannon,  the  coffee  broker  who  figured 
in  the  case  and  was  fined  $3,000,  has  also  made 
application  for  a restoration  of  his  civil  rights. 


COPPER  MEN  DROP  SIELCKEN 


“Coffee  King”  No  Longer  on  Directorate,  but  Con- 
tinues as  Head  of  Crossman  & Sieicken  Business 

ITERMAN  SIELCKEN,  called  the  “Coffee 
^ ^ King”  because  he  fathered  the  valorization 
enterprise,  and  by  reason  of  his  big  operations 
in  coffee,  was  dropped  from  the  directorate  of 
the  Miami  Copper  Company  at  its  annual  meeting 
on  April  18.  The  reason  given  was  that  Mr. 
Sieicken  had  been  absent  from  the  country  so 
long  that  he  was  completely  out  of  touch  with 
the  management  of  the  property.  Inquiry  of 
John  S.  Sorensen,  one  of  the  partners  In  the 
firm  of  Crossman  & Sieicken,  Importers  of  coffe-e, 
at  90  Wall  street.  New  York,  discovered  that 
there  had  been  no  change  in  that  firm,  which 
consists  of  Herman  Sieicken,  John  S.  Sorensen 
and  Thorlief  S.  B.  Nielson. 

There  has  been  some  doubt  expressed  In  cer- 
tain quarters  as  to  whether  Mr.  Sieicken  was  an 
American  citizen,  as  he  has  always  maintained 
a home  In  Baden-Baden,  Germany,  where  it  has 
])een  his  custom  to  spend  an  average  of  nine 
months  out  of  every  year.  He  left  the  United 
States  for  Baden-Baden  in  June,  1914,  and  has 
not  returned.  Mr.  Sorensen,  however,  was  posi- 
tive that  Air.  Sieicken  is  an  American  citizen, 
and  has  been  ever  since  he  had  known  him,  a 
period  extending  over  twenty-five  years.  He  was 
under  the  impression  that  Mr.  Sieicken  had  taken 
out  his  papers  many  years  ago  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  He  stated,  “I  know  Mr.  Sieicken  re- 
tains his  residence  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  be- 


cause I am  still  paying  rent  for  his  apartments. 
I am  also  paying  his  personal  taxes  for  him.” 


BRAZIL’S  COFFEE  SUBSIDY 

Planters  Endorse  N.  C.  R.  A.  Coffee  Propaganda 
Plan  and  Will  Enlist  Governmental  Aid 

'T^HE  joint  trade  committee  in  charge  of  the 
* proposed  national  coffee  advertising  cam- 
paign announced  on  May  8 that  cable  advices 
from  Brazil  had  been  received  stating  that  the 
National  Coffee  Roasters’  Association’s  plan  of 
propaganda  had  been  endorsed  by  a convention 
of  coffee  planters  and  a committee  appointed  to 
secure  the  support  of  the  State  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernments so  as  to  begin  operations  soon  after 
July  I. 

The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this  announce- 
ment was  that  Brazil’s  million  dollar  contribution 
to  the  national  advertising  fund  was  an  assured 
fact,  although  no  definite  statement  to  this  effect 
was  made.  From  a typewritten  memorandum  for 
the  press,  issued  on  May  9,  from  the  office  of  Ross 
W.  Weir,  chairman,  it  appears  the  committee  of 
Brazil  planters  have  assumed  responsibility  for 
seeing  the  association’s  plan  “through  for  imme- 
diate execution.” 

The  press  memorandum  recites  that  Dr.  Numa 
de  Oliveira,  a prominent  Brazil  coffee  planter,  be- 
lieving that  the  subject  should  have  the  earnest 
attention  not  only  of  the  authorities  of  the  State 
of  Sao  Paulo  and  the  Federal  Government,  but 
also  the  planters  of  Brazil,  called  a convention 
of  the  leading  coffee  planters  from  all  the  States 
of  Brazil  to  discuss  and  act  upon  the  advertising 
proposal.  Acting  with  Dr.  de  Oliveira  was  Dr. 
Francisco  Schmidt,  the  largest  coffee  planter  in 
Brazil,  and  Conselheiro  Antonio  Prado,  president 
of  one  of  the  most  Important  banks  in  Brazil,  also 
the  leading  railway  in  Sao  Paulo.  These  men 
constitute  the  committee  which  has  the  matter  in 
hand. 

The  statement  goes  on  to  say  that  “thanks  to 
the  prompt  and  earnest  effort  of  Dr.  de  Oliveira 
and  his  able  associates,  the  State  and  Federal 
Governments  of  Brazil  have  been  placed  in  full 
understanding  of  the  need  and  desires  of  their 
own  people,  and  favorable  action  upon  the  pro- 
posed campaign  is  now  fairly  In  sight. 

“Dr.  Lauro  Aluller,  Alinister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs at  Rio,*  as  well  as  Dr.  Domicio  da  Gama, 
the  very  able  Brazilian  .Ambassador  to  the  United 
.States,  are  now  in  close  co-operation  with  the 
planters,  and  have  agreed  to  enlist  the  speedy  and 
effective  aid  of  the  Brazilian  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  leading  papers  of  Brazil  have  also 
taken  up  the  matter.” 

* Dr.  Muller  was  succeeded  oti  "May  4 by  Nilo 
Pecanba, 


THE  PRACTICAL  TEA  MAN 

^ A Department  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  tea  problems  of  importance 
to  the  trade,  with  the  news  of  the  tea  packing  and  jobbing  field.  ^ Subscribers’ 
questions  of  general  trade  interest  will  be  answered  here  free  of  charge. 


TALKS  TO  TEAiBUYERS 


A Series  of  Discussions  of  Tea  Problems  Designed 
to  be  Helpful  to  Wholesale  and  Retail  Tea 
Distributers 

By  S.  Livingston  Davis 
New  York 

Xo.  9— HOW  TO  :make  tea 
I T is  the  easiest  and  most  simple  thing  im- 
^ aginable  to  prepare  tea  properly.  All  that 
is  needed  are  an  earthenware  pot,  some  tea  and 
pure  water  that  is  freshly  and  surely  boiling  at 
the  time  it  is  poured  on  the  leaves,  which  should 
then  be  allowed  to  infuse  from  five  to  seven 
minutes,  when  the  liquor  must  be  poured  off. 

That  sounds  easy  and  that  is  all  there  is  to  it ; 
yet  it  is  astonishing  how  seldom  this  simple 
formula  is  followed  out  in  actual  practice.  The 
most  common  mistake  is  to  use  water  at  a tem- 
perature below  the  boiling  point.  Xo  matter 
how  choice  is  the  tea,  if  the  water  does  not  boil 
the  proper  chemical  effect  fails  to  take  place  and 
the  result  is  a disappointment. 

Gum  Must  Be  Melted  Off  the  Tea  Leaf 

When  the  tea  leaf  is  fired  the  heat  forces  the 
sap  out  of  the  leaf,  depositing  it  in  the  form  of 
a gum  on  the  outside  surface.  It  requires  boil- 
ing water  to  melt  this  gum  and  liberate  the  flavor 
of  the  tea.  Water  below  the  boiling  point  will 
not  do  this. 

The  writer  recently  ordered  a pot  of  tea  at  a 
first-class  club;  he  was  served  with  a china  tea 
pot  containing  the  tea  leaves  and  a larger  china 
pot  supposed  to  contain  boiling  water.  The  water 
was  turned  on  the  tea  and  allowed  to  stand  for 
the  proper  time ; but  although  the  tea  was  high 
grade  the  result  was  most  unsatisfactory.  No 
doubt  the  water  was  boiling  when  it  was  poured 
into  the  larger  pot,  but  the  pot  itself  being  cold 
the  temperature  of  the  water  was  reduced.  It 
was  still  further  reduced  during  the  process  of 
serving. 

Another  common  mistake  is  to  allow  the  water 
to  stand  on  the  leaves  more  than  seven  minutes, 
which  time  is  sufficient  to  draw  out  all  that  is 


desirable  in  the  leaf.  Nothing  injurious  can  be 
extracted  in  this  length  of  time,  but  what  comes 
after  that  time  is  unpalatable  and  oftentimes  in- 
jurious, including  tannin  and  other  deleterious 
properties. 

How  to  Demonstrate  Wasted  Tea 

Now  that  every  one  is  talking  economy,  it  is 
a good  time  to  call  attention  to  waste  caused  by 
using  water  below  the  boiling  point.  An  ex- 
cellent way  to  demonstrate  this  waste  is  to  take 
a tea,  any  kind  will  do  that  costs  25  cents  per 
pound,  then  another  tea  of  the  same  kind,  but  of 
a grade  costing  50  cents  or  over ; draw  the  lower 
grade  with  boiling  Mater  and  the  better  grade 
M’ith  Mater  just  off  the  boiling  point.  The  re- 
sult M'ill  shoM’  the  loM'er  grade  to  make  a far 
better  drink  than  the  better  grade. 

It  is  impossible  to  set  doMii  an  arbitrary  rule 
regarding  the  amount  of  tea  required  for  each 
cup  for  the  reason  that  tastes  differ ; some  peo- 
ple prefer  tea  strong  and  others  like  it  weak. 

A heavy  thick  draM'ing  Assam  or  Darjeeling 
Mull  make  tMUCc  as  many  cups  of  tea  for  a given 
Meight  as  an  early  Formosa  or  first  crop  Japan. 
Some  Ceylons,  notably  Mount  Vernon  and  Rasa- 
galla  teas,  are  almost  as  heavy  as  the  Indias,  and 
Keemun  Congous  are  also  economical  as  regards 
the  quantity  of  leaf  necessary  to  make  a cup  of 
reasonably  strong  tea,  so  that  no  general  rule 
Mill  apply  to  all  kinds  of  tea,  or  to  all  kinds  of 
people. 


THK  CARTER-MACY  APPEAL 
[from  a staff  CORRESI'ONDENt] 
Washington,  lb.  C.,  April  18,  1917. — The  tran- 
script of  the  record  in  the  case  of  the  United 
States  vs.  Carter.  iMacy  & Co.  has  just  been 
printed  and  filed  in  the  offices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Ibiited  States. 

.Arguments  in  this  case  Mill  i)robably  not  be 
held  before  this  date  next  year,  the  case  being 
now  No.  635  on  the  docket  and  no  motion  has 
been  made  to  advance  it.  It  Mas  filed  with  the 
Supreme  Court  as  an  appeal  by  the  Government 
from  the  decision  of  the  District  Court  of  the 
L’^nited  States  for  the  Southern  District  of  New 
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York  on  August  26,  1916.  j.  H.  Choate,  jr.,  is 
the  attorney  for  the  appellants  and  W.  L.  Wem- 
ple  is  the  special  assistant  attorney  general  in 
charge  of  the  case  for  the  Government. 


CANADIAN  ANALYSIS  OF  TEA 


Chief  Government  Analyst  Reports  on  Examination 
of  250  Samples  of  Tea  Purchased  at  Retail  in 
Dominion 


A McGILL,  chief  analyst,  laboratory  of  the 
Inland  Revenue  Department,  at  Ottawa, 
Canada,  announces,  in  a very  complete  report  to 
the  Deputy  Minister  of  Inland  Revenue,  his  con- 
clusion that  there  is  no  noteworthy  adulteration 
of  tea  in  Canada.  His  report  concerns  an  ex- 
amination of  250  samples  purchased  as  tea  in  the 
retail  markets  of  the  Dominion. 

The  main  features  of  the  tests  recorded  in  the 
McGill  report  concern  (i)  botanical  character  of 
leaf,  bud  and  stalk;  (2)  microscopic  examination 
for  “facing,”  etc.;  (3)  total  ash  per  cent;  (4) 
water  soluble  ash  per  cent;  (5)  extractive,  as 
obtained  by  a strictly  defined  method.  The  ex- 
aminations of  the  250  samples  gave  the  following 
results : 

(1)  No  leaves  other  than  those  of  the  tea  plant 
have  been  found. 

(2)  No  “facing”  of  the  leaves  is  reported  as 
having  been  verified  by  the  microscope. 

(3)  The  total  ash  varied  from  5 per  cent  to 
7.68  per  cent 

(4)  Water  soluble  ash : 17  samples  showed 
above  4 per  cent,  12  above  3.5  per  cent,  97  above 
3 per  cent,  13  above  2.5  per  cent,  and  none  below 
that  percentage. 

(5)  In  the  extractive  test  it  was  found  that 
only  eight  of  the  250  samples  yielded  less  than 
30  per  cent  extractive,  and  they  were  all  low- 
grade  teas. 

Mr.  McGill  concludes  his  report  with  an  urgent 
recommendation  for  legalizing  standards  for  teas 
in  Canada,  saying,  “Without  them  Canada  is 
likely  to  become  a dumping  ground  for  tea  unable 
to  find  a market  elsewhere.” 


OFFICIAL  TEA  IMPORT  FIGURES 
Imports  of  tea  into  the  United  States  during 
February  this  year  are  classified  by  countries  of 
export  and  reckoned  by  pounds  by  the  Division 
of  Statistics,  Department  of  Commerce,  as  fol- 
lows: England,  984,600;  China,  861,096;  Japan, 

716,162;  British  India,  247,970;  other  British 
East  Indies,  423,997  ; Canada,  197,798 ; Hongkong, 
22,712;  Dutch  East  Indies,  15,044;  Australia, 
2,700;  Ireland,  1,200. 


JUDGING  TEA  BY  CHARACTER 


Eminent  European  Chemists  Study  Certain  Chemical 
Characters  of  Tea  to  Ascertain  if  They  Are 
Positively  Indicative  of  Quality 

WHETHER  the  chemical  character  of  tea 
could  furnish  indications  as  to  its  quality 
has  been  the  subject  of  study  by  several  European 
chemists,  who  are  to  continue  their  work  along 
these  lines,  making  exhaustive  tests. 

One  important  fact  lirought  to  light  to  date  is 
that  the  determination  of  theine  may  serve  to  de- 
tect adulteration,  and  that  for  a good  quality  of 
Java  tea  the  proportion  of  theine  should  not  be 
below  3 per  cent.  It  was  also  found  that  the  per- 
centage of  mineral  substances  is  no  basis  for 
judging  the  quality,  as  was  proved  by  comparing 
the  results  of  analyses  and  the  prices  of  the  same 
tea  on  the  market.  A negative  result  was  also 
arrived  at  on  determining  the  quantities  of  soluble 
substances  and  tannin. 

That  adulteration  of  tea  could  be  detected  by 
the  quantity  of  stalks  (partly  lignified)  present  in 
the  tea  leaves  is  proved  erroneous,  as  many 
samples  of  a superior  tea  of  high  value  contained 
a relatively  much  greater  quantity  of  leaf  stalks 
or  fragments  of  young  stalks  than  did  teas  of 
poor  quality. 

It  was  concluded  from  the  first  series  of  tests 
that  in  the  case  of  tea,  just  as  that  of  wine,  tast- 
ing is  so  far  the  sole  method  of  determining  qual- 
ity. The  investigations  are  to  be  continued  with 
volatile  oil  distilled  from  the  leaves  of  the  tea. 


JAVA  TEA  EXPERT  HERE 
H.  J.  Edwards,  of  the  Tea  Expert  Bureau, 
Batavia,  Java,  and  commissioner  to  the  United 
States  and  Canada  for  the  Java  tea  planters  who 
are  planning  to  increase  the  consumption  of  Java 
tea  in  America,  arrived  in  New  York  on  May  7. 

Mr.  Edwards  called  at  the  office  of  this  paper 
and  authorized  the  announcement  that  he  had 
associated  with  him  the  house  of  Irwin-Harrisons 
& Crosfield,  Inc.,  which  will  act  as  general  dis- 
tributer for  the  10,000  chests  of  Java  tea  which 
accompanied  him  and  for  all  that  is  to  follow. 
No  large  quantities  will  be  sold  to  any  one  firm 
Mr.  Edwards’  object  is  to  popularize  the  article 
with  the  trade  throughout  America. 


THE  BRAZILIAN  CACAO  CROP 
The  cacao  crop  of  Brazil  this  season  is  esti- 
mated at  a total  of  142,844,000  pounds  for  the 
Para  and  Bahia  districts. 


THE  PRACTICAL  SPICE  MAN 

^ A department  containing  matter  of  special  interest  to  Spice  Importers, 
Spice  Grinders  and  Spice  Dealers;  also  the  news  of  the  Spice  Trade. 


SPICES  IN  KANSAS 


Dean  Sayre,  of  Tniversity  of  Kansas  Faculty,  Submits 
Revised  Standards  for  Condiments  to  State 
Board  of  Health 

A TENTATIVE  list  of  standards  for  condi- 
ments has  been  submitted  to  the  Board  of 
Health  of  Kansas  by  the  authors  of  the  list,  L.  E. 
Sayre,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  the 
University  of  Kansas,  and  G.  N.  Watson.  The 
suggestions  have  not  been  passed  upon  as  yet,  but 
are  expected  to  be  taken  up  at  the  next  session 
of  the  State  Board  and  adopted.  The  list  follows : 

Proposed  Standards  for  Condiments 

3.  Allspice,  Pimento— (0.5)  per  cent  of  ash 
insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  to  be  changed  to 
not  more  than  0.3  per  cent. 

4.  Anise — Adopt  tentative  standard. 

7.  Caraway — Adopt  tentative  standard. 

8.  Celery  Seed — Adopt  tentative  standard. 

13.  Grol^nd  Cinnamon,  Ground  Cassia — Not 
more  than  six  (6)  per  cent  of  total  ash,  to  be 
changed  to  not  more  than  five  (5)  per  cent  of 
total  ash. 

Not  more  than  two  (2)  per  cent  of  sand  to  be 
changed  to  not  more  than  one  (i)  per  cent  in- 
soluble in  hydrochloric  acid. 

14.  Cloves — Not  less  than  ten  ( 10)  per  cent 
volatile  ether  extract,  to  be  changed  to  not  less 
than  fourteen  (14)  per  cent  of  volatile  ether  ex- 
tract. 

Not  more  than  eight  (8)  per  cent  of  total  ash, 
to  be  changed  to  not  more  than  seven  (7)  per 
cent  of  total  ash. 

19.  Ginger — Not  more  than  six  (6)  per  cent 
ash,  to  be  changed  to  not  more  than  7 per  cent 
total  ash. 

25.  Marjoram — Adopt  tentative  standard. 

27.  Ground  ^Mustard — Not  more  than  two  and 
five-tenths  (2.5)  per  cent  of  starch,  changed  to 
not  more  than  1.5  per  cent. 

Not  more  than  eight  (8)  per  cent  ash  to  be 
changed  to  not  more  than  six  (6)  per  cent  total 
ash. 

29.  Nutmeg — Adopt  tentative  standard. 

31.  Black  Pepper — Not  less  than  six  (6)  per 
cent  of  non-volatile  ether  extract,  not  less  than 
twenty-five  (25)  per  cent  of  starch,  not  more  than 
seven  (7)  per  cent  total  ash,  not  more  than  two 
(2)  per  cent  of  ash  insoluble  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  not  more  than  fifteen  (15)  per  cent  of 
crude  fiber,  to  be  changed  to  not  less  than  7 per 


cent  of  non-volatile  ether  extract,  not  less  than 
28  per  cent  of  starch,  not  more  than  6.5  per  cent 
of  total  ash,  not  more  than  i per  cent  of  ash  in- 
soluble in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  not  more  than 
14  per  cent  of  crude  fiber. 

Not  more  than  three  and  one-quarter  (3.25) 
parts  of  nitrogen  to  be  changed  to  read  not  less 
than. 

33.  White  Pepper — Not  less  than  six  (6)  per 
cent  of  non-volatile  ether  extract,  to  be  changed 
to  not  less  than  7 per  cent  of  non-volatile  ether 
extract.  (50)  per  cent  of  starch  to  be  changed 
to  not  less  than  52  per  cent  of  starch ; 0.5  per 
cent  ash  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  to  be 
changed  to  0.3  per  cent. 

34.  Red  Pepper — Ash  should  not  exceed  6.5 
per  cent. 

35.  Cayenne  Pepper — Not  more  than  five- 
tenths  per  cent  of  ash  insoluble  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  to  be  changed  to  not  more  than  i per  cent. 

36.  Paprika — Adopt  tentative  standards. 

37.  Saffron — Adopt  tentative  standards. 

38.  Sage — Adopt  tentative  standards. 

C.  N.  Watson. 

L.  E.  Sayre. 


PIMENTO  CLASSIFICATION  DECIDED 
[from  a staff  correspondent] 
Washington,  D.  C.,  April  20,  1917.— A deci- 
sion was  handed  down  by  the  United  States 
Court  of  Customs  Appeals,  in  the  case  of  F.  B. 
Vandergrift  & Co.  against  the  United  States, 
relative  to  the  establishment  of  different  tariff 
classifications  on  Hungarian  and  Spanish  pimento. 

The  collector  of  customs,  in  this  case,  classi- 
fied Spanish  pimento  at  the  rate  of  i cent  per 
pound  and  20  per  centum  ad  valorem  under  the 
present  act,  and  he  was  sustained  by  the  United 
States  Board  of  General  Appraisers.  The  court, 
in  its  decision,  upheld  both  the  decision  of  the 
collector  and  general  appraisers,  refusing  to  dif- 
ferentiate between  Spanish  and  Hungarian  pi- 
mento. 


GINGER  TRADE  WITH  CHINA 
China  shipped  through  the  port  of  Hongkong 
to  the  United  States  in  1916  about  $51,000  worth 
of  preserved  ginger,  as  compared  with  $43,500 
worth  in  the  preceding  year, 


THE  PRACTICAL  EXTRACT  MAKER 

^ A department  devoted  to  interests  of  manufacturers  of  Flavoring  Ex- 
tracts, Perfumes  and  Toilet  Preparations. 


BUYING  SUPPLIES 


Little  Talks  on  the  Origin  of  the  More  Important 
Raw  Materials,  with  Simple  Instructions  for  Iden- 
tifying Them  and  Establishing  Their 
Claims  to  Purity 

By  Dr.  V.  A.  Fryer 
No.  5— OIL  OF  ANISE 

/^IL  of  anise  is  obtained  by  distillation  from 
the  ripe  fruit  or  seed  of  anise  {Pimpinella 
anisum),  or  from  star  anise  (Illichim  verum). 
The  anise  plant  is  an  annual,  growing  about  a 
foot  in  height,  with  erect  branching  stems  topped 
by  white  flowers  in  compound  umbels.  The  seeds 
are  of  a light  greenish  brown  color,  resembling 
caraway  seed  in  form  and  size  and  have  an 
agreeable  odor  and  taste. 

Anise  Grown  Largely  in  Europe 
The  anise  is  a native  of  Egypt  and  the  Levant, 
but  is  largely  cultivated  in  Europe,  particularly  in 
Germany,  Austria,  Erance,  Spain  and  Russia. 
The  German  and  Erench  seed  is  large  and  com- 
mands the  highest  price.  The  Russian  seed  is 
shorter  and  smaller,  while  the  Levantine  seed  is 
the  poorest  of  all  in  aroma  and  oil  content. 

Star  anise  is  the  fruit  of  IlUcium  verum,  a 
small  tree  with  evergreen  leaves  and  greenish- 
yellow  flowers.  It  is  a native  of  Eastern  Asia 
and  is  grown  extensively  in  the  southeastern  part 
of  China  in  the  provinces  of  Kwang-si  and 
Kwang-tung.  The  fruit  consists  usually  of  eight 
boat-shaped  follicles  arranged  around  a short 
axis.  These  follicles  are  externally  wrinkled  and 
brown  in  color.  Internally  they  are  smooth,  red- 
brown  and  glossy,  and  split  open  on  the  upper 
margin,  disclosing  a single  seed  which  is  oval, 
flattened,  smooth  and  of  a polished  brown  color. 

The  fruit  and  seeds  together  yield  about  4 per 
cent  of  oil  chemically  identical  with  that  of  the 
common  anise. 

This  oil  is  prepared  by  distillation  in  south- 
ern China  and  in  Annam  in  great  quantities, 
where  it  is  put  up  in  tins  for  export  through 
China.  The  oils  of  anise  distilled  from  either 


aniseed  or  from  star  anise  are  chemically  iden- 
tical, although  experts  claim  to  be  able  to  dis- 
tinguish them  by  their  odor  and  taste. 

Characteristics  of  Star  Anise  Oil 
The  star  anise  yields  a larger  percentage  of  oil 
than  the  anise  and  is  a thin  colorless  or  pale  yel- 
low liquid  of  a sweet  and  mildly  aromatic  taste 
and  with  the  well-known  odor  of  anise.  It  is 
very  liable  to  separate  into  a liquid  and  solid  por- 
tion, and  if  in  this  condition  should  be  liquefied 
by  warming  before  being  used.  At  50  deg.  Fah- 
renheit it  congeals,  but  again  becomes  liquid  at 
a temperature  of  from  50  deg.  to  62  deg.  Fahren- 
heit. It  has  a specific  gravity  at  77  deg.  Fahren- 
heit of  0.975  to  0.985,  old  oil  having  a higher 
specific  gravity  than  new.  It  rotates  the  plane  of 
a ray  of  polarized  light  slightly  to  the  left,  which 
indicates  the  absence  of  oil  of  fennel,  which  oil 
rotates  the  ray  slightly  to  the  right. 

Anethol  Chief  Constituent  of  Anise  Oil 
The  chief  constituent  of  anise  oil  is  anethol 
(about  85  per  cent),  which  is  present  in  two  modi- 
fications. one  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures  and 
heavier  than  water,  the  other  liquid  and  more 
volatile. 

Adulterations 

Besides  being  adulterated  with  alcohol,  the  oil 
is  frequently  adulterated  with  spermaceti,  wax  or 
camphor.  The  first  may  be  detected  in  the  manner 
described  in  the  article  appearing  in  the  January 
issue  on  “How  to  Detect  Adulterants.”  Sper- 
maceti and  wax  may  be  detected  by  their  in- 
solubility in  cold  alcohol,  and  camphor  by  its 
odor  on  spontaneously  evaporating  the  oil  from 
clean  blotting  paper. 


GEORGIA’S  DRASTIC  EXTRACT  LAW 
Georgia’s  recent  prohibition  law  is  arousing 
manufacturers  of  flavoring  extracts  throughout 
the  country,  according  to  a recent  general  letter 
sent  to  members  of  tlie  Flavoring  Extract  Manu- 
facturers’ Association  and  signe-d  by  President 
Erank  L.  Beggs.  This  law  prohibits  the  manufac- 
ture, sale,  distribution  or  possession  of  all  flavor- 
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ing  extracts  within  the  State  of  Georgia.  It  even 
prohibits  housewives  from  having  flavoring  ex- 
tracts in  their  homes. 

Georgia  dealers  are  already  canceling  orders, 
consumers  are  asking  retailers  to  take  back  ex- 
tracts they  have  on  hand,  railroads  are  refusing 
to  carry  shipments,  and  threats  of  seizure  and 
prosecutions  are  general  throughout  the  State. 
Members  of  the  Flavoring  Extract  Manufac- 
turers’ Association  are  urged  to  protest  to  the 
Governor  of  Georgia  against  the  law. 


THAT  SPICE-EXTRACT  MERGER 

Proposed  Amalgamation  Discussed  at  Recent  Ex- 
tract Makers’  Meeting  and  a Committee  Ap- 
pointed to  Consider  Matter  Further 

proposed  amalgamation  of  the  Flavoring 
^ Extract  Manufacturers’  Association  with  the 
American  Spice  Trade  Association,  which  has 
been  pending  for  several  months,  was  discussed 
by  the  executive  committee  of  the  extract  asso- 
ciation at  its  meeting  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  New 
York,  April  27  and  28,  and  a committee  of  three, 
with  Charles  D.  Joyce,  of  A.  Colburn  Company, 
Philadelphia,  as  chairman,  was  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  matter  further  and  report  its  findings 
to  the  forthcoming  extract  makers’  convention. 

Convention  to  be  Held  in  Chicago 
The  executive  committee  also  selected  Chicago 
as  the  place  for  the  next  convention,  and  decided 
upon  June  27,  28  and  29  as  the  dates.  Other 
business  of  the  meeting  was  a discussion  of  the 
effect  of  prohibition  laws  on  the  flavoring  extract 
business,  and  it  was  agreed  that  steps  should  be 
taken  to  acquaint  legislators  with  the  distinction 
between  flavoring  extracts  containing  alcohol  and 
straight  alcohol  and  whiskey. 

Among  those  attending  the  meeting  were  Presi- 
dent Frank  L.  Beggs,  of  The  Stryon-Beggs  Com- 
pany, Newark,  Ohio;  First  Vice-President  C.  F. 
Sauer,  of  The  C.  F.  Sauer  Company,  Richmond, 
Va. ; Secretary  F.  P.  Beers,  of  The  C.  L.  Cotton 
Company,  Earlville,  N.  Y. ; Treasurer  Gordon  M. 
Day,  of  Day-Bergwall  Company,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. ; Charles  D.  Joyce,  of  A.  Colburn  Company, 
Philadelphia;  F.  A.  Ross,  of  Stickney  & Poor 
Spice  Company,  Charlestown,  Mass. ; R.  H.  Bond, 
of  McCormick  & Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  E. 
Hornbeck,  of  W.  Burton  & Co.,  New  York. 


THE  BEST  BUSINESS  HELPER 
R.  M.  Jorgensen  & Co.,  311  Walnut  street,  Manistee, 
Mich.,  writes:  “We  receive  more  value  from  The  Tea 

AND  Coffee  Trade  Journal  than  any  other  journal  or 
printed  matter  that  we  are  subscribing  for.” 


PURE  FOOD  DIGEST 

Notices  of  Judgments  Issued  During  the  Month  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture 

W'ashlngton,  1).  C.,  Alay  i,  1917. 

' I 'HE  L'nited  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
^ has  recently  issued  the  following  notices  of 
judgment : 

Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Pepper 

4501.  U.  S.  V.  5 Gross  Packages  Ground  Black 
Pepper.  Consent  order  releasing  shipment  on 
bond. 

This  refers  to  5 gross  packages  of  ground  black 
pepper  labeled  “Star  Brand  Purity  Strength 
Strictly  Pure  Spices  Pepper,”  shipped  into  West 
Virginia  in  April,  1915,  by  Parrish  Bros.,  Inc., 
Baltimore,  and  found  to  be  adulterated  with  shells 
and  pepper  products,  and  misbranded  because  it 
was  not  strictly  and  absolutely  pure  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act. 

On  September  21,  1915,  shipment  was  released 
to  claimant  on  bond. 

Adilteration  and  Misbranding  of  Pepper 

4504.  U.  S.  V.  4 Pails  of  Ground  Pepper.  De- 
fault decree  of  condemnation,  forfeiture  and  de- 
struction. 

This  refers  to  4 pails,  each  containing  30 
pounds  of  ground  pepper,  and  each  labeled 
"Thirty  Pounds  Net  Strictly  Pure  Ground  Pepper 
B,”  shipped  into  Alabama  on  May  21,  1915,  from 
Ohio,  and  found  to  be  adulterated  with  pepper 
shells,  and  misbranded  because  it  was  not  strictly 
and  absolutely  pure  within  the  meaning  of  the 
h'ood  and  Drugs  Act. 

On  October  25,  1915,  no  claimant  had  appeared 
and  shipment  was  condemned,  forfeited,  and  the 
court  ordered  it  destroyed. 

Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Ground 
Chocolate 

4557-  E.  S.  V.  Hudson  Gram  Co.,  Inc.  Plea 
of  guilty.  F'ine,  $10. 

This  refers  to  a quantity  of  ground  chocolate 
labeled  “FI  & G Brand  Ground  Chocolate,  Net 
W eight  8 oz.,”  shipped  into  W^ashington  in  June, 
1914,  by  The  Hudson  Gram  Co.,  Inc.,  Portland, 
Ore.,  and  found  to  be  adulterated  by  substitution 
in  part  of  sugar  for  ground  chocolate  and  cocoa 
fat,  and  misbranded  because  it  was  a mixture  of 
ground  cocoa  and  sugar,  and  not  strictly  and  ab- 
solutely pure  within  the  meaning  of  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Act. 

On  March  3,  1916,  the  defendant  entered  a plea 
of  guilty  and  the  courts  imposed  a fine  of  $10. 


THE  WHOLESALE  GROCER 

Tf  A department  devoted  to  matters  of  special  interest  to  wholesale  grocers 
packing  cocoa,  rice,  olives,  olive  oil,  preserves,  jams  and  condiments,  in  addition 
to  teas,  coffee  and  spices. 


A “DIFFERENT”  PENSION  PLAN 


Employees  of  Sprague,  Warner  & Company  Receive 
Financial  Benefits  Directly  from  Firm  Without 
Contributing  Money  Themselves 


At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1917,  Sprague, 
Warner  & Co.,  wholesale  grocers  of  Chi- 
cago, inaugurated  a plan  for  the  protection  of  the 
families  of  employees,  which,  like  its  employees’ 
pension  fund,  differs  widely  from  similar  plans 
in  force  in  large  corporations.  The  chief  differ- 
ence lies  in  the  fact  that  both  plans  are  financed 
entirely  by  the  company,  and  are  not  based  on 
“co-operation,”  as  is  the  general  rule  in  this  kind 
of  welfare  work. 

The  pension  fund  was  put  into  operation  about 
three  years  ago,  and  has  been  so  successful  that 
the  plan  has  received  wide  attention  in  industrial 
life.  The  new  plan  for  the  protection  of  the 
employees’  families  is  expected  to  meet  with  as 
great  a measure  of  success,  and  could  be  bene- 
ficially studied  by  other  corporations  in  the  coffee 
trade  as  well  as  every  other  line. 

In  its  original  circular  announcement  dis- 
tributed among  employees  when  the  pension  fund 
was  begun,  Sprague,  Warner  & Co.  said:  ‘Tt  is 

in  no  sense  a form  of  insurance,  neither  is  it  to 
supplement  the  Relief  and  Aid  Society ; but  it  is 
for  the  one  purpose  of  awarding  employees 
whose  fidelity  and  constant  endeavor  to  advance 
and  safeguard  the  best  interests  of  the  business 
continuously  over  a long  period  of  years — a real 
‘medal  of  honor.’  ” 

All  employees  who  have  attained  the  age  of 
Co  years,  and  have  l)een  employed  l^y  the  company 
twenty  years  or  more,  receive  an  annuity  of  ap- 
proximately 10  per  cent  of  the  wages  paid  during 
the  last  five  years  before  retirement,  with  an 
additional  10  per  cent  for  every  five  years  of 
service  over  twenty-five  years.  The  maximum 
amount  to  be  paid  under  the  pension  fund  to  an 
employee  is  set  at  $24  per  week.  The  pension 
ceases  with  death  of  an  employee. 

Under  the  new  plan  for  the  protection  of  the 
families  of  employees  who  have  been  in  the  ser- 


vice of  the  concern  for  five  years  or  more  the 
company  pays  to  surviving  relatives  or  depend- 
ents $500  on  the  death  of  any  employee,  or  $1,000 
in  the  case  of  an  employee  who  was  supporting 
a father,  mother  or  invalid  brother  or  sister; 
$1,500  when  the  employee  was  the  support  of 
both  a father  and  mother,  or  leaves  a widow  with 
a child ; or  $2, coo  in  the  case  of  an  employee  who 
was  the  head  of  a family  consisting  of  the  wife 
and  children. 

The  rate  of  payment  is  scaled  down  in  case  of 
employees  serving  less  than  five  years,  as  follows  : 
Two  years,  but  less  than  three,  25  per  cent  of  the 
sums  stated  above;  three  years,  but  less  than 
four,  50  per  cent;  four  years,  but  less  than  five, 
75  per  cent. 


GROCERS  TO  HELP  NATION 


President  Wbitmarsh  Proclaims  in  Washington  the 
Patriotic  Attitude  of  the  National  Wholesale 
Grocers’  Association 


Government  does  not  have  to  pass  a 
* single  law  to  insure  our  full  and  hearty  co- 
operation in  any  plan  it  proposes,”  declared  Theo- 
dore F.  Whitmarsh,  president  of  the  National 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  while  in  Wash- 
ington during  the  latter  part  of  April,  with  Alfred 
H.  Beckmann,  secretary  of  the  association.  Mr. 
Whitmarsh  explained  their  presence  there  by  say- 
ing, “We  are  here  to  do  something  in  behalf  of 
our  country,  and  all  we  wish  is  to  be  told  what  we 
can  do.” 

Offers  Full  Support  of  Association 
These  association  officials  offered  Government 
officials  and  members  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense  the  full  support  of  the  National  Whole- 
sale Grocers’  Association  in  any  effort  at  produc- 
tion, conservation  or  distribution  of  food  the 
Government  might  wish  to  make. 

“I  speak  not  only  for  the  executive  committee.” 
said  President  Whitmarsh,  “but  for  the  members 
themselves,  because  we  have  written  and  tele- 
graphic endorsement  of  our  offers  of  patriotic 
aid  from  most  of  the  individual  memhers  of  the 
association.” 
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GROCERY  TRADE  DIGEST 

^The  most  important  news  hap- 
penings of  the  month  boiled  down 
for  busy  readers. 


Short  Credit  or  Cash  the  Rule  Now 
A noticeable  tendency  throughout  the  grocery 
trade  of  the  country  is  that  retailers  are  shorten- 
ing their  credits  to  customers,  or  in  many  cases 
going  on  a strictly  cash  basis.  Illustrative  of 
this  move  is  the  action  of  an  association  of  thirty 
grocers  in  Peru,  Ind.,  which  has  agreed  not  to 
carry  a customer  over  his  pay  day.  In  many  of 
the  largest  cities  in  the  country  the  leading  gro- 
cery houses  have  gone  on  a strictly  cash  basis, 
notably  in  the  South,  Middle  West  and  South- 
west. 


Government  to  Control  Food  and  Prices 
On  May  3 a bill  was  introduced  in  the  Na- 
tional House  of  Representatives  to  empower  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  through  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  to  not  only  control  the 
maximum  and  minimum  prices  of  foodstuffs,  but 
to  have  control  over  the  distribution,  the  order 
of  shipment  by  railroads,  and  even  the  governing 
of  sources  of  supply.  It  is  not  expected  the 
power  would  be  enforced,  even  if  granted  by 
Congress,  the  chief  idea  being  that  if  the  Presi- 
dent had  the  power  that  fact  would  suffice  to 
deter  any  attempt  at  manipulating  stocks,  markets 
or  prices  during  war  times. 


Tinplate  Shortage  Boosting  Prices 
Because  of  the  shortage  of  tinplate,  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  is  urging  manufacturers 
to  speed  up  production,  to  divert  tinplate  from 
packers  of  non-perishable  foods  to  those  who 
put  up  perishable  products,  and  accept  substitute 
containers  for  many  lines  of  goods  formerly 
packed  in  tin  cans.  The  demand  for  tin  cans  is 
40  percent  more  than  the  manufacturers  can 
supply,  and  as  a consequence  many  packers  are 
notifying  their  customers  that  in  the  future  their 
goods  will  be  packed  in  substitute  containers. 

Fear  Chain  Stores  Will  Dominate  Trade 
Some  prominent  grocers  throughout  the  country 
fear  that  the  American  Stores  Company  of  Phila- 
delphia, which  was  recently  formed  to  take  over 
five  of  the  biggest  companies  there,  is  the  begin- 
ning of  a move  that  will  eventuate  in  a huge  trust 


that  will  dominate  the  grocery  trade  somewhat 
like  a steel  or  oil  trust.  The  magnitude  of  the 
Philadelphia  merger  is  seen  in  the  following 
aggregates  handled  last  year  by  the  stores  com- 
prising the  merger:  19,000,000  pounds  of  coffee, 

1,300,000  barrels  of  Hour,  250,000,000  pounds  of 
sugar,  6,000,000  bushels  of  potatoes,  19,000,000 
pounds  of  butter,  6o,ooo,oco  dozens  of  eggs  and 
24,000,000  cans  ot  canned  goods.  The  total  busi- 
ness of  the  live  concerns  amounted  to  $46,(XX),ooo. 


Sugar  Interests  FIxcitkd  Over  Tax 
'I'he  proposed  tax  on  sugar  during  war  times 
has  excited  the  sugar  trade  of  the  country,  many 
members  seeing  a period  of  high  prices  for  a long- 
time after  the  war.  F.  C.  Lowry,  sales  manager 
of  the  F'ederal  Sugar  Refining  Company,  said 
shortly  after  his  recent  trip  to  Washington,  that 
if  the  tax  is  imposed  the  “price  to  the  public 
would  be  increased  about  2 cents  a pound,  or 
about  $4  a barrel.” 


Shredded  Wheat  Decree  is  Epoch-Making 
In  deciding  the  suit  of  the  Shredded  Wheat 
Company  vs.  the  Ross  Food  Company,  Judge 
Thomas,  of  the  FAderal  District  Court  of  Con- 
necticut, rendered  a decision  that  has  proved  a 
sensation  in  the  grocery  trade,  and  is  regarded 
by  some  as  epoch-making.  The  decree  was  based 
upon  the  unfair  trading  aspects  of  the  case  rather 
than  upon  its  expired  patent  features,  and  for  that 
reason  is.  of  vital  interest  and  concern  to  all  spe- 
cialty men.  The  Ross  products  were  held  to  be 
infringements  by  Judge  Thomas. 


“Uneedas”  Advanced  from  F^ve-Cent  Class 
Retail  grocers  throughout  the  country  are  still 
talking  about  the  support  given  them  by  the  Na- 
tional Biscuit  Company  when  it  recently  advanced 
the  price  of  ‘‘Uneedas”  and  simultaneously  ad- 
vised distributors  by  telegram  in  the  various  States 
to  change  the  price  on  all  signs. 


SUNSHINE  BISCUIT  WEEK 
Grocers  throughout  the  country  are  preparing 
to  decorate  their  stores  and  winderws  for  the 
Sunshine  Biscuit  Week,  which  begins  May  20. 
Cash  awards  will  lie  made  l)y  the  Loose-Wiles 
Company,  Long  Island  City,  N.  to  the  partici- 
pants making  the  best  displays,  and  in  order  to 
further  the  movement  the  company  is  advertising 
the  celebration  in  the  leading  magazines  and  sup- 
plying grocers  with  a special  window  trim.  The 
celebration  is  under  the  personal  direction  of 
President  J.  L.  Loose. 
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GROCERS’  CONVENTION  IS  P0STP0NP:D 

Owing  to  the  war  with  Germany,  the  conven- 
tion of  the  National  Wholesale  Grocers’  Associa- 
tion, which  was  scheduled  to  begin  in  Washing- 
ton on  May  14,  has  been  postponed  indefinitely. 
However,  an  executive  meeting  will  be  held  on 
that  date  for  the  purpose  of  devising  plans  for 
carrying  on  the  association’s'  affairs  during  the 
coming  fiscal  year,  which  begins  June  i. 

President  Whitmarsh  stated  that  “While  it 
seems  unfortunate  that  we  should  forego  an  an- 
nual convention,  our  highest  patriotic  duty  re- 
quires that  we  devote  our  efforts  and  resources 
to  channels  of  defense  with  a desire  to  serve  our 
Government  in  the  best  possible  manner.” 


I.  C.  C.  GRANTS  REPARATIONS 
[from  a staff  correspondent] 
Washington,  D.  C.,  April  20,  191,7. — The 
following  reparation  orders  have  been  announced 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission : Flet- 

cher & Wilson  Coffee  Company  vs.  Nashville, 
Chattanooga,  and  St.  Louis  Railway,  et  al.  A 
refund  of  $108.65  was  allowed  on  twenty  car- 
loads of  coffee  forwarded  from  New  Orleans, 
La.,  to  Nashville,  Tenn.,  in  1915.  Cheek-Neal 
Coffee  Company  vs.  Nashville,  Chattanooga  and 
St.  Louis,  et  al.  A refund  of  $106.18  was  allowed 
on  20  carloads  of  coffee  from  New  Orleans,  La., 
to  Nashville,  Tenn.,  in  1915. 


NEW  ORLEANS  COFFEE  RATES 
Washington,  D.  C.,  May  3,  1917. — The  ques- 
tion of  the  proposed  increased  shipping  rates  on 
green  coffee  from  New  Orleans  to  Ohio  River 
and  Missouri  River  points  has  been  taken  up  with 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  behalf 
of  Southern  coffee  men.  The  present  rates  on 
green  coffee  in  less  than  carload  lots  have  been 
in  force  for  many  years,  and  were  so  regulated 
that  the  charges  would  allow  the  importers  to 
meet  prices  quoted  from  New  York.  Argument 
will  soon  be  heard.  L.  M.  L, 


CONTINENTAL  COMPANY’S  FARM  PLAN 
To  combat  the  high  cost  of  living,  employees 
in  the  general  offices  and  New  York  sales  division 
of  the  Continental  Paper  Bag  Company  have  or- 
ganized a co-operative  association  to  grow  food 
on  a 5-acre  farm  they  have  rented  at  Rochelle 
Park,  N.  J.  The  employees  do  the  farm  work 
themselves,  under  the  direction  of  an  expert 
farmer  supplied  by  the  company,  three  employees 
being  assigned  each  day,  and  they  receive  their 


regular  compensations  while  tilling  the  land. 
The  crops  will  be  sold  to  the  employee-farmers 
at  less  than  market  prices,  and  what  is  left  over 
will  be  sent  to  market.  I'he  net  profits  are  to  be 
distributed  on  a pro  rata  basis  to  actual  partici- 
pants. The  Continental  Paper  Bag  Company 
hopes  other  corporations  will  take  up  similar 
plans,  which  will  not  only  help  their  employees 
but  serve  the  country  as  well. 

COCOA  FOR  MARE  ISLAND 
[from  a staff  correspondent] 

Washington,  D.  C.,  April  17,  1917. — Bids  were 
opened  to-day  by  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and 
Accounts,  Navy  Department,  for  furnishing  the 
Mare  Island  yard  with  9,000  pounds  of  cocoa,  as 
follows : 

John  Rothschild  Company,  San  Francisco,  at 
(a)  $.2264,  and  (b)  at  $.2164;  Ambrosia  Choco- 
late Company,  Milwaukee,  at  $.2395 ; Pacific  Com- 
mercial Company,  San  Francisco,  at  (a)  $.2229, 
and  (b)  at  $.2149;  William  Cluff  Company,  San 
Francisco,  at  (a)  $.205,  and  (b)  at  $.2125;  Haas 
Brothers,  San  Francisco,  at  (a)  $.21,  and  (b)  at 
$.215,  and  (c)  at  $.22,  and  (d)  at  $.225;  Hershey 
Chocolate  Company,  Hershey,  Pa.,  at  $.24,  and 
A.  J.  DeLamare,  San  Francisco,  at  $.245. 


ELBERT  HUBBARD  AND  POMPEIAN  OIL 
Shortly  before  his  departure  for  Europe  aboard 
the  Lusitania,  on  which  he  lost  his  life,  Elbert 
Hubbard  visited  the  Pompeian  Company’s  plant 
at  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  investigated  the  processes 
of  manufacturing  Pompeian  olive  oil.  His  find- 
ings are  now  published  in  a booklet  by  the  Pom- 
peian Company  under  the  title  of  “An  Adventure 
in  Olive  Oil,”  with  the  explanatory  note  that  the 
story  is  the  last  “business  journey”  by  Elbert 
Hubbard. 


GOVERNMENT  WANTS  MORE  COCOA 
Washington,  D.  C.,  May  2,  1917. — Bids  are  to 
be  opened  by  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Ac- 
counts, Navy  Department,  on  May  15,  for  6,000 
l4-pound  cans  of  best  quality  cocoa  for  the 
Brooklyn  navy  yard.  L.  M.  L. 


IMPORTS  FROM  DUTCH  EAST  INDIES 
During  the  three  months  ended  September  30, 
1916,  the  Dutch  East  Indies  shipped  to  the  United 
States  36,772  pounds  of  coffee,  215,819  pounds  of 
tea,  5,210,187  pounds  of  peppers,  373  pounds  of 
nutmegs,  61,007  pounds  of  mace,  16,600  pounds 
of  cinnamon  and  349,419  pounds  of  cassia. 
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GI^^YAQUIL  cacao  prices  DECLINE 

Due  in  large  measure  to  there  being  large  stocks 
of  cacao  in  New  York  warehouses,  the  prices  of 
Guayaquil  cacao  were  unsteady  during  March, 
falling  from  $10  for  arriba,  $9.60  for  balao  and 
$920  for  machala  to  $8.80,  $8.40  and  $8.  respec- 
tively. Exports  of  cacao  in  pounds  during  the 
month  were  4,067,923  to  the  United  States,  2,223,- 
540  to  France,  387,396  to  Spain,  and  the  balance  of 
110,756  pounds  to  Cuba,  Italy  and  Peru. 

The  average  price  for  coffee  during  the  month 
of  March  for  100  pounds  was  $8.80  for  first-class 
and  $8  for  second-class.  Chile,  France,  Pajiama 
and  Spain  took  the  total  export  of  556,370  pounds. 


FORECAST  OF  INDIA’S  SUGAR  YIELD 
The  1916-1917  sugar  cane  crop  of  India  will 
yield  about  2.626,000  long  tons  of  sugar,  accord- 
ing to  the  Indian  department  of  statistics,  which 
bases  its  estimates  upon  reports  received  from 
provinces  containing  99  per  cent  of  the  area  under 
cane  in  British  India.  This  amount  shows  a 
decrease  of  0.3  per  cent  over  the  yield  of  last 
year. 


TRADE  MARK  RECORD 


Marks  and  Labels  Registered  and  Trade  Marks 
Pending  at  the  Patent  Office 

[special  correspondence] 
Washington,  D.  C.,  May  i,  1917- 

Here  follows  a record  of  the  activities  of  the 
United  States  Patent  Office  during  the 
month  of  April,  in  so  far  as  they  apply  to  the 
tea,  coffee,  spice  and  general  grocery  trade: 

Trade  Marks  Registered 
Here  is  a list  of  trade  marks  which  have  been 
registered  and  for  which  certificates  have  been 
issued : 

“Old  Elm.”  Trade  Mark  No.  ii 5,9^7-  Owner, 
Bell,  Conrad  & Co.,  Chicago,  111.  Used  on  coffee. 
First  use,  January,  1916. 

“Fool  Proof.”  Trade  Mark  No.  115,928. 

Owner,  Bell,  Conrad  & Co.,  Chicago,  111.  Used 
on  coffee.  First  use,  August,  1915- 
“Gold  King.”  Trade  Mark-No.  ii5,95T-  Owner. 
Fecher  & McGavock.  Inc.,  Chicago,  111.  Used  on 
coffee.  Fir. St  use,  1900. 

“Mabro.”  Trade  Mark  No.  115,982.  Owner. 

Marple  Bros.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Used  on  salted 
nuts.  First  use,  Oct.  i,  I9i5- 
“Raven.”  Trade  Mark  No.  115,989-  Owner. 

New  Orleans  Coffee  Co..  Ltd..  New  Orleans,  La. 
Used  on  syrup  and  coffee.  First  use,  February, 
1912. 


“Flavorite.”  Trade  Mark  No.  116,005.  Owner, 
'I'he  Schuster  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Used  on 
tlavoring  extracts  for  foods,  cocoa,  beef  tea  ex- 
tracts, coffee,  coffee  extracts,  chocolate  and  other 
food  products.  First  use,  Feb.  8,  1915. 

Registered  March  27.  1917. 


"Alfa.”  Trade  Mark  No.  116,026.  Owner, 
-\lfalfa  Products  Co.,  Waukegan,  111.  Used  on 
tea,  coffee,  table  syrup  and  a blended  flour.  First 
use,  Jan.  i,  1916. 

“Hutex”  and  representation  of  a biscuit, 
'frade  Mark  No.  116,048.  Owner,  Thomas  L. 
Evans,  Houston,  Tex.  Used  on  baking  powders. 
First  use,  Nov.  25,  1916. 

Registered  April  3,  1917. 


Square  shaped  figure  enclosing  a circular  figure. 
Trade  Mark  No.  116,191.  Owner,  Joseph  Burnett 
Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  Used  on  certain  named  ex- 
tracts used  for  flavoring  food.  First  use,  1894. 

“Giant”  and  picture  of  a man  seated  at  a table. 
'I'rade  Mark  No.  116,193.  Owner,  Charles  Gus- 
tave Durel,  New  Orleans,  La.  Used  on  coffee 
and  chicory.  First  use.  August,  1909. 

“Shadow  Lawn.”  Trade  Mark  No.  116,194. 
Owner,  Greenhut  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York.  LTsed  on 
coffee.  First  use,  October,  1912. 

Registered  April  10,  1917. 


“Superb.”  Trade  Mark  No.  116,272.  -Owner, 
The  Bain  Peanut  Co.,  Inc.,  Wakefield,  Va.  Used 
on  peanuts.  First  use,  1897. 

“Dreadnaught.”  Trade  Mark  No.  116,291. 
Owner,  Commercial  Importing  Co.,  Seattle, 
Wash.  Used  on  baking  powder.  First  use,  Oct. 
18,  1916. 

“Margaret’s”  and  design.  Trade  Mark  No. 
116,297.  Owner,  Margaret  Dyer,  Collinsville, 
Conn.  Used  on  salted  nuts,  potato  chips,  cake 
and  doughnuts.  First  use,  October,  1912. 

“Jiffy.”  Trade  Mark  No.  116,298.  Owner, 
East  St.  Louis-New  Athens  Brewing  Co.,  New 
Athens,  111.  Used  on  a cereal  beverage.  First 
use,  Dec,  ii,  1916. 

“Revelation.”  Trade  Mark  No.  116,310.  Owner, 
Gowan-Lenning-Brown  Co.,  Duluth,  Minn.  Used 
on  coffee,  tea,  flavoring  extracts  for  foods,  spices 
and  rolled  oats.  First  use,  Dec.  27,  1916. 

“Oatine.”  Trade  Mark  No.  116,321.  Owner, 
Alexander  Horlick,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Used  on 
a beverage-forming  food  product  in  the  form  of 
readily  soluble  powder  or  tablets.  First  use.  Sept. 

T,  1915- 

“Warder”  and  picture  of  man  attired  in  battle 
array  with  a castle  in  the  background.  Trade 
Mark  No.  116,335.  Owner,  McClelland  Ward 
Co.,  Decatur,  111.  Used  on  coffee,  flavoring  ex- 
tracts for  foods,  spices  and  other  food  products. 
Fir.st  use.  May  i,  1914. 

“Old  Colony.”  Trade  Mark  No.  116,338. 
(Jwner,  Marple  Bros.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Used  on 
salted  nuts.  First  use,  Oct.  30,  1916, 

“William  Penn.”  Trade  Mark  No.  116,343. 
Owner,  William  R.  Moorhouse,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
L^sed  on  coffee.  First  use,  Feb.  5,  1916. 

Registered  April  24,  1917. 
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Trade  Marks  Pending  in  the  United  States  Patent  Office 


Labels  Registered 

This  is  a record  of  labels  which  have  been 
registered  and  for  which  certificates  have  been 
issued : 

“Colonial  Girl.”  Label  No.  19,999.  Owner, 
Dwinel-Wright  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  Used  on 
coffee. 

“Grandma.”  Label  No.  20,000.  Owner,  Dwinel- 
Wright  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  Used  on  coffee. 

“Lipton’s  Tea.”  Label  No.  20,011.  Owner, 
Thos.  J.  Lipton,  New  York.  Used  on  tea. 

Registered  April  10,  1917. 


Trade  Mark  Renewals 

This  is  a record  of  trade  marks  which  have 
been  renewed  and  for  which  certificates  have  been 
issued : • ' 

“Van  Houten  & Zoon.”  Trade  Mark  No.  14,- 
216,  registered  March  29,  1887.  First  use,  1869,  in 
the  name  of  C.  J.  Van  Houten  & Zoon,  Weesp, 
Holland.  Renewed  March  29,  1917,  to  C.  J.  Van 
Houten  & Zoon,  Weesp,  fdolland. 

“J.  C.  Van  Houten  & Zoon.”  Trade  Mark  No. 
14,217,  registered  March  29,  1917.  First  use,  1869, 
in  the  name  of  C.  J.  Van  Houten  & Zoon,  Weesp, 
Holland.  Renewed  March  29,  1917,  to  C.  J.  Van 
PTouten  & Zoon,  Weesp,  Holland. 

April  3,  1917. 


Trade  Mark  Cancellations 

“Dependon.”  Trade  Mark  No.  105,945.  Owner, 
A.  J.  Sheldon  Co.,  New  York.  Registered  Aug. 
31,  1915,  for  coffee,  tea,  olive  oils  and  cocoa. 
Cancelled  April  6,  1917.  April  24,  1917. 


TRADE  MARKS  PENDING 

The  following  trade  marks  have  been  favorably 
acted  upon.  Any  person  who  believes  he  would 
be  damaged  by  the  registration  of  a trade  mark, 
may  within  thirty  days  enter  opposition  to  pre- 
vent the  proposed  registration.  All  inquiries  per- 
taining to  these  marks  should  be  addressed  to 
The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal,  79  Wall 
street,  New  York  City: 


Week  Ending  March  27,  1917 
“Pablo.”  Serial  No.  99,978.  Owner,  Alexandro 
Angel  & Co.,  New  York.  Used  on  coffee. 

“O’Mello.”  Serial  No.  100,494,  Owner,  The 
Home  Products  Co.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.  Used  on 
extract  for  lemon  for  flavoring  foods. 

“Fireside”  and  picture  of  man  and  woman 
seated  before  an  open  fireplace.  Serial  No.  loi, 
290.  Owner,  J.  A.  Folger  & Co,,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  Used  on  tea. 


Week  Ending  April  3,  1917 

“A.  B,  C.”  Serial  No.  95,591.  Owners,  Fort 
Dodge  Grocery  Co.,  Fort  Dodge,  la.  Used  on 
coffee,  spices,  tea,  flavoring  extracts  for  foods  and 
other  food  products. 

“Bumble  Bee.”  Serial  No.  96,755.  Owner, 
Nave  McCord  Mercantile  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
L^sed  on  tea,  coffee,  food  flavoring  extracts, 
spices,  prepared  mustard  and  other  food  products. 

“Co-Op.”  Serial  No.  99,604.  Owner,  Charles 
H.  Murray,  New  York.  Used  on  allspice,  black 
pepper,  cinnamon,  cloves,  chocolate,  coffee,  cocoa, 
celery  salt,  flavoring  extracts,  ground  coffee, 
ginger  root,  horseradish,  India  relish,  Jamaica 
ginger,  lemon  flavoring,  mace  (ground),  mustarcl, 
nutmegs,  prepared  mustard,  peppers,  cayenne  pep- 
per, paprika,  sago,  spices,  sage,  thyme,  turpen- 
tine, vinegar,  vanilla  flavoring,  white  pepper  and 
other  food  products. 


Week  Ending  April  10,  1917 

“Savory.”  Serial  No.  100,207.  Owner,  The 
Republic  Metalware  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Used  on 
spice  boxes,  coffee  flasks,  pepper  shakers  and 
other  receptacles. 

“Universal.”  Serial  No.  101,128.  Owner,  Lan- 
ders, Frary  & Clark,  New  Britain,  Conn.  Used 
on  coffee  mills  and  spice  mills  and  other  elec- 
trically-driven apparatus. 

“Halco.”  Serial  No.  101,544.  Owner,  Martin 
L.  Hall  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  Used  on  coffee. 


Week  Ending  April  17,  1917 
“Dixie.”  ^ Serial  No.  98,165.  Owner,  Gulf 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd.,  New  Orleans,  La,  Used 
on  food  flavoring  extracts  , 
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“Excello,”  Serial  No.  98,644.  Owner,  Arkan- 
sas Grocer  Co.,  Blytheville,  Ark.  Used  on  ex- 
tracts and  spices,  viz.,  strawberry  extract,  banana 
extract,  lemon  extract  and  vanilla  extract,  leaf 
sage,  ginger,  cloves,  allspice,  coffee,  soda  and 
other  food  products. 


BILL  TO  PROTECT  TRADE  MARKS 
[from  a staff  correspondent] 

Washington,  D.  C.,  April  10,  1917. — Repre- 
sentative Mott,  of  New  York,  has  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  the  following  bill 
to  protect  owners  of  trade  marks,  labels  and  simi- 
lar property: 

“That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  to 
knowingly  make,  draw,  paint,  design,  engrave, 
color,  print,  lithograph,  photograph,  copy,  exe- 
cute, or  create  in  any  manner  whatsoever,  or  to 
cause  or  procure  to  be  so  made,  drawn,  painted, 
designed,  engraved,  colored,  printed,  lithographed, 
photographed,  copied,  executed,  or  created  in  any 
manner  whatsoever,  or  to  purchase  or  have  in 
possession,  to  exhibit  or  to  utter,  issue,  distribute, 
circulate,  deliver,  sell,  or  use  in  any  manner  any 
business  card,  trade  mark,  label,  firm  name,  de- 
sign, picture,  wrapper,  paper,  advertisement,  or 
any  device  whatsoever,  the  plates,  dies,  stones, 
forms,  negatives,  or  designs  therefor  in  colorable 
likeness,  similitude,  shape,  design,  or  wording  of 
any  known  existing  card,  trade  mark,  firm  name, 
label,  design,  picture,  wrapper,  paper,  advertise- 
ment, or  device  whatsoever,  except  only  duly  and 
legally  executed  by  the  individual,  firm,  copart- 
nership, corporation,  association,  or  body  legally 
owning  or  possessing  said  card,  trade  mark,  label 
firm  name,  design,  picture,  wrapper,  paper,  adver- 
tisement, or  device,  or  who  has  publicly  used  the 
same  for  a period  of  time  not  less  than  twelve 
months.  Whoever  shall  violate  any  provision  of 
this  section  shall,  for  the  first  offense,  be  fined 
not  more  than  $500  nor  less  than  $100;  and  for  a 
second  offense  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000 
nor  less  than  $500.  or  imprisoned  not  more  than 
six  months,  or  both.” 


OBITUARY 
Lawrence  C.  O’Fallon 
Lawrence  C.  O’Fallon,  78  years  old,  for  fifty 
years  in  the  coffee  business  in  New  Orleans  and 
a veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  died  April  15  at  his 
home,  1740  Jackson  avenue.  Mr.  O’Fallon  was 
manager  of  the  J.  L.  Phipps  Company,  coffee,  cot- 
ton and  fruit  importers,  for  twenty-one  years, 
spending  the  later  part  of  his  life  in  business  for 
himself.  He  was  a native  of  Roscommon,  Ireland. 


William  O’Hara  Woods 
The  death  of  William  O’Hara  Woods,  on  April 
8,  is  announced  by  the  Campbell  & Woods  Com- 
pany, tea  and  coffee  importers,  of  Pittsburg.  Mr, 


W'oods  had  been  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
concern  for  a number  of  years. 


Thomas  C.  White,  Jk. 

Thomas  C.  White,  Jr.,  representative  of  J. 
Aron  & Co.  at  Copenhagen  for  the  past  two  years, 
died  in  that  city  on  April  27.  He  was  well  known 
in  the  coffee  trade  and  highly  regarded.  He  had 
been  connected  with  J.  Aron  & Co.  for  several 
years,  and  prior  to  that  time  was  engaged  in  the 
coffee  brokerage  business  at  Kansas  City.  The 
funeral  will  be  held  in  New  York  at  a date  to 
be  announced  later. 


THE  UPLIFT  CORNER 


Helpful  Thoughtti  and  Verses  that  Make  for 
Self-Reliance  and  Freedom,  in  Blending 
Sentiment  with  Business 


A HYMN  FOR  TIME  OF  WAR 

O Lord  of  Hosts,  Almighty  King  ! 

Behold  the  sacrifice  we  bring; 

To  ev’ry  arm  Thy  strength  impart ; 

Thy  Spirit  shed  thro’  ev’ry  heart. 

Wake  in  our  breast  the  living  fires. 

The  holy  faith  that  warmed  our  sires ; 

Thy  hand  hath  made  our  nation  free; 

To  die  for  her  is  serving  Thee. 

Be  Thou  a pillared  flame  to  show 
The  midnight  snare,  the  silent  foe; 

And  when  the  battle  thunders  loud, 

Still  guide  us  in  its  moving  cloud. 

God  of  all  nations  ! Soverign  Lord ! 

In  Thy  dread  Name  we  draw  the  sword, 

We  lift  the  starry  flag  on  high 
That  fills  with  light  our  stormy  sky. 

From  treason’s  rent,  from  murder’s  stain. 
Guard  Thou  its  folds  till  peace  shall  reign. 
Till  fort  and  field,  till  shore  and  sea. 

Join  our  loud  anthem,  praise  to  Thee!  Amen. 

— Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 


ENERGY 

The  longer  I live  the  more  I am  certain  that  the 
great  difference  between  men,  between  the  feeble 
and  the  powerful,  the  great  and  the  insignificant, 
is  energy — invincible  determination — a purpose 
once  fixed,  and  then  death  or  victory.  That  qual- 
ity will  do  anything  that  can  be  done  in  this 
world;  and  no  talents,  no  circumstances,  no  op- 
portunities, will  make  a two-legged  creature  a 
man  without  it. — Sir  Thomas  Powell  Buxtqn, 
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OUR  BUSINESS  CREED 

We  believe  the  basic  principle  on  which  a trade  paper  should  build  is  SERVICE — service  to  readers  and  service  to  advertisers,  in  a 
way  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  general  public. 

We  believe  in  the  application  of  the  TRUTH  to  the  editorial,  news  and  advertising  columns. 

We  believe  in  the  utmost  frankness  regarding  circulation. 

We  believe  the  highest  efficiency  can  be  secured  through  a CIRCULATION  OF  QUALITY  rather  than  of  quantity — that  character 
and  not  mere  numbers,  should  be  the  criterion  by  which  the  value  of  a publication  should  be  judged. 

We  do  not  publish  free  reading  notices  or  paid  "write  ups." 
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THE  JAVA  TEA  INVASION 

Coincident  with  the  visits  of  the  various  commissions  of  the  Allies  to  America  another 
peaceful  invasion  has  taken  place,  of  particular  interest  to  the  tea  trade.  This  month  we 
welcome  the  Java  Tea  Commissioner,  H.  J.  Edwards,  who  comes  to  tell  us  of  the  merits 
of  Java  tea  and  to  urge  that  in  the  future  the  island  of  Java  receive  such  proportion  of 
our  black  tea  business  as  is  warranted  by  her  growing  importance  as  a tea-producing 
country. 

When  the  editor  of  this  paper  visited  Java  ten  years  ago  and  saw  how  the  planters 
were  improving  their  product  he  suggested  that  America  offered  the  most  promising  market 
for  Java  teas.  It  is  pleasant  to  note  that,  even  so  long  after,  they  have  acted  upon  the 
advice.  In  recent  years  there  have  been  seen  in  these  parts  lines  of  Java  tea  that  for 
flavor  and  body  were  equal  to  anything  produced  in  Ceylon.  Intelligently  directed  adver- 
tising and  good  salesmanship  will  put  this  newcomer  right  with  American  buyers.  We  con- 
gratulate the  Java  planters  on  their  initiative.  Ceylon,  look  to  your  laurels! 

IfXPEDIENT  COFFEE  ADVERTISING 

The  Joint  Trade  Committee  of  the  coffee  men  now  claims  that  the  National  Coffee 
Roasters’  Association  plan  of  propaganda  has  won  over  its  rivals  in  Brazil,  because  it  has 


been  endorsed  by  a committee  of  the  coffee  planters  who  are  pledged  to  see  It  “ihrougli 
for  immediate  execution.” 

Undoubtedly  the  large  stocks  of  coffee  in  this  country  and  the  biini})cr  crop  prospects 
in  Brazil  have  made  the  planters  realize  that  so  long  as  the  Juiropean  war  continues,  and 
America  is  practically  their  only  market,  the  expedient  thing  is  to  conserve  it.  That  the 
National  UolYee  Roasters’  Association  plan  is  the  best  solution,  we  are  not  prepared  to  say, 
because  we  have  never  seen  it.  However,  it  must  have  carried  conviction  with  the  Bra- 
zilians to  have  secured  their  endorsement.  Its  execution  will  determine  its  practicability. 

Unquestionably  this  is  a good  time  to  advertise  coffee.  Our  domestic  economy  needs 
the  stimulant  more  than  ever  in  war  times.  If  the  National  Coffee  Roasters’  Association 
plan  has  won  it  is  largely  due  to  the  skillful  management  of  Ross  W.  Weir  in  America  and 
some  good  salesmanship  in  Brazil. 


* APPORTIONING  A TEA  AND  COFFEE  TAX 

As  Professor  Lewis  L.  Johnson,  of  Cambridge,  ably  pointed  out  a short  time  since,  “to 
impose  taxes  upon  tea,  coffee,  ...  is  evidence  of  the  habitual  folly  with  which  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  treat  all  questions  of  public  finance.  This  proposal  should  be  regarded 
as  one  quite  unworthy  of  people  bent  on  making  the  world  a more  fit  place  for  democracy. 
Of  course,  the  only  object  of  such  taxes  is  to  keep  the  burden  off  the  shoulders  of  the 
especially  well-to-do.” 

And  yet,  as  this  issue  of  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal  goes  to  press.  Con- 
gress is  considering  not  only  a tax  on  tea  and  coffee,  but  an  import  duty  as  well.  It  is  also 
proposed  to  apply  the  tax  on  all  tea  and  coffee  in  the  hands  of  importers  and  wholesale 
distributors  on  May  lo  and  thereafter.  The  retail  merchant  is  to  be  exempted. 

Now,  who  shall  say  what  is  a retailer?  Is  a chain  store  exjneern  a retailer?  Is  a 
mail  order  house  a retail  merchant?  And  how  about  the  large  wagon  route  concerns? 
!Most  of  these  distributing  factors  are  larger  tea  and  coffee  buyers  than  the  average  so- 
called  wholesale  distributor.  Yet,  In  so  far  as  they  go  to  the  consumer  direct  and  sell  him 
in  small  quantities,  they  are  retail  merchants.  If  these  already  powerful  interests  are  to 
be  exempted  it  will  be  giving  them  an  unfair  advantage  over  the  distinctly  wholesale 
tea  and  coffee  jobber.  Again,  the  small  dealer  will  undoubtedly  have  to  carry  the  burden 
of  the  war  tax^ — past  experience  teaches  us  that  the  tax  won’t  stop  with  the  wholesaler. 

Granting  that  it  is  necessary  to  impose  a tea  and  coffee  tax,  wouldn’t  it  be  fairer  and  • 
more  equitable  all  around  if  all  stocks  of  coffee  above  a minimum  of,  say,  500  or  1,000 
pounds,  be  taxed  alike,  whether  they  be  held  by  importers,  wholesalers  or  retailers?  This 
average  would  amply  protect  the  small  dealer  and  place  the  burden  squarely  upon  the 
shoulders  of  those  better  able  to  carry  it,  including  the  large  so-called  retailing  interests. 

Then  there  is  still  another  way  to  accomplish  the  result.  The  New  York  Branch  of 
the  National  Coffee  Roasters’  Association  suggests  that  all  green  coffee  holdings  be  taxed, 
and  only  green  coffee  holdings.  This  would  also  take  in  the  large  retail  interests  without 
working  an  injustice  to  the  small  retailer,  most  of  his  stocks  being  the  roasted  product. 

Some  members  of  the  trade  have  construed  the  language  of  the  clause  providing  for  a 
tea  and  coffee  tax  to  mean  that  it  will  apply  continuously  until  the  repeal  of  the  act;  but 
this  is  not  our  construction  of  it,  if  we  understand  aright  the  English  employed.  This  Is 
the  section : 

That  upon  all  coffee  or  tea  herctofcjre  imported  into  the  United  States,  which 
was  held  on  May  10,  1917,  or  any  day  between  such  date  and  the  day  succeeding  the 
day  this  act  is  passed,  by  any  person,  corporation,  partnership,  or  association  (except 
a retailer  who  does  not  sell  coffee  or  tea  at  wholesale)  and  intended  for  sale,  there 
shall  be  levied,  assessed,  collected  and  paid  a tax  of  i cent  per  pound  in  the  case  of 
coffee  and  2 cents  per  pound  in  the  case  of  tea. 

Surely  this  was  intended  to  mean  that  the  tax  should  apply  only  to  stocks  held  in  this 
country  on  May  10  or  on  imports  reaching  this  country  between  May  10  and  the  “day  suc- 
ceeding the  day  the  act  is  passed.”  After  this  latter  date  only  the  10  per  cent  import  duty 
will  apply.  If  this  was  not  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  act,  then  the  language  needs 
to  be  changed. 
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INFORMATION  BUREAU 

The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal’s  Information  Bu- 
reau is  free  to  readers.  If  you  want  names  and  addresses 
of  manufacturers  of  anything  required  for  use  or  sale  in  a 
tea,  coffee  and  spice  store,  grocery  store,  or  coffee  and 
spice  factory,  write  us.  If  you  want  to  know  where  to 
purchase  supplies  at  first  hands,  whether  store  or  factory 
fixtures,  green  or  roasted  coffees,  teas,  spices,  baking  pow- 
ders, china,  crockery,  glassware  and  other  premium  spe- 
cialties, this  Bureau  can  serve  you. 


THE  QUESTION  BOX 

All  queries  of  general  trade  interest  will  be  answered 
in  this  column  free  of  charge.  Address  Information 
Bureau,  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal. 


Coffee  Blends  for  Good  Returns 

B.  R.  T.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  writes  : “What  kind 

of  coffees  should  we  use  for  30-ceut  and  35-cent 
blends  to  get  good  returns  ?” 

It  is  suggested  you  use  for  the  30-cent  blend 
one-half  Bogota  and  one-half  Santos,  high  grade, 
or  one-quarter  Bogota,  one-quarter  Maracaibo 
and  one-quarter  Santos,  high  grade. 

For  the  35-cent  blend  one-quarter  Bogota, 
fancy,  one-quarter  Guatemala  and  one-quarter 
Santos,  high  grade,  or  three-quarters  Bogota, 
fancy,  and  one-quarter  Santos,  high  grade. 


Coffee  Chaff-Removing  Machinery 

M.  B.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  writes : “Kindly 

give  us  the  names  of  manufacturers  of  coffee 
granulating  machines  with  chaff-removing  at- 
tachments for  factory  use?” 

Jabez  Burns  & Sons,  600  West  Forty-third 
street.  New  York;  Huntley  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Silver  Creek,  N.  Y. ; Laurel  Manufacturing 
Company,  627  North  Third  street,  Philadelphia; 
The  Hedfeldt  Company,  108  North  Jefferson 
.street,  Chicago. 

Substituting  Maracaibo  for  Ankola 

T.  W.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  writes : “Have  been 

using  a 15  per  cent  Ankola.  Could  I successfully 
use  a good  Maracaibo  in  its  place,  or  with  the 
Ankola?” 

It  is  suggested  that  you  replace  the  Ankola 
with  a Bogota. 


Salad  Dressing 

S.  & B.,  New  York,  N.  Y..  write:  “Will  you 

kindly  put  us  in  touch  with  some  salad  dressing 
manufacturers  ?” 

Fred  Fear  & Co.,  15  Jay  street.  New  York,  and 
McCormick  & Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  manufacture 
salad  dressing  and  pack  it  under  private  label,  if 
desired. 


TWO  VALUABLE  BUSINESS  HELPS 
T.  L.  Tracy,  626  Main  street,  Richmond,  Ind.,  writes; 
“The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal  and  Ukers’  Tea 
and  Coffee  Buyer’s  Guide  have  been  a great  help  to  me 
on  going  in  business  for  myself.” 


MAINLY  ABOUT  PEOPLE 

News  About  Men  in  the  Trade  at  Work  and 
at  Play 


A.  ADELSDORFER,  of  M.  J.  Brandenstein  & 
Co.,  New  York,  spent  a month  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  returning  on  May  i.  He  reports  general 
prosperity  in  California. 

HENRY  GOLDMAN  and  HENRY  B. 
BOWERS  were  re-elected  to  the  directorate  of 
the  Jewel  Tea  Company  at  the  recent  annual 
meeting. 

R.  A.  BAIRD,  for  the  past  sixteen  years  asso- 
ciated with  the  Hanley  & Kinsella  Coffee  & Spice 
Company,  St.  Louis,  has  resigned  as  secretary 
and  a director  to  become  associated  with  the 
Steinwender-Stoffregen  Coffee  Company,  of  the 
same  city,  with  whom  he  will  give  his  entire  time 
to  sales  promotion  work. 

ROSS  W.  WEIR  was  absent  from  his  New 
York  office  during  the  latter  part  of  the  month, 
attending  the  committee  meeting  of  the  National 
Coffee  Roasters’  Association  in  Chicago,  and 
from  there  going  to  Minneapolis.  He  returned 
to  New  York  during  the  first  week  of  May. 

T.  F.  HALLIGAN,  JR.,  of  the  Halligan  Coffee 
Company,  Davenport,  la.,  covered  the  Eastern 
machinery  markets  in  the  interests  of  the  candy 
department  of  his  concern. 

MAJOR  CHARLES  W.  GODFREY  has  re- 
signed as  manager  of  the  S.  S.  Pierce  Company, 
wholesale  and  retail  grocers  of  Boston,  Mass.,  to 
join  the  United  States  Quartermaster’s  Depart- 
ment, where  he  is  now  purchasing  supplies  for  the 
Government.* 

CHARLES  J.  BARTON,  with  Charles  E. 
Moody  Company,  Boston,  wholesale  grocers,  was 
recently  nominated  a delegate-at-large  to  the 
Massachusetts  Constitutional  Convention.  Mr. 
Barton  was  once  mayor  of  Melrose,  Mass.,  where 
he  now  resides. 


OUT-OF-TOWN  VISITORS;  Among  the 
visitors  at  the  New  York  market  during  the 
month  were  Charles  B.  Smith,  buyer  for  Smith 
Horton  Company,  Warren,  Pa.;  John  Ellis,  of 
The  John  Ellis  Coffee  Company,  Philadelphia; 
Emmett  W.  Thomas,  of  C.  W.  Antrim  & Sons, 
Richmond,  Va.,  spice  department  manager,  and 
Mr.  Kellam,  Jr.,  of  M.  & J.  B.  Kellam,  Bingham- 
ton, N.  Y.,  who  continued  on  into  New  England 
in  an  automobile. 


MISCELLANEOUS  TRADE  NEWS 

^ A Department  Covering  the  Activities  and  Developments  of  the  Man- 
ufacturing Tea,  Coffee,  Spice  and  Fine  Grocery  Interests  and  the  Supjdy  Trades 


THE  ALL-PACKAGE  GROCERY 


Something  About  the  Practical  Working  Out  of  the 
Idea  in  New  York  and  Chicago 


For  many  years  the  tendency  in  the  distribution 
of  groceries  has  been  toward  the  package  and 
away  from  hulk  goods.  Now  we  have  the  all- 
package grocery — everything  sold  in  sealed  con- 
tainers. 

The  All-Package  Grocery  Stores  Company,  217 
Bioadway,  New  York,  established  its  first  store  in 
Brooklyn  on  April  10,  1915.  Since  that  time  the 
company  has  opened  104  stores  in  Greater  New 
York  and  45  stores  in  Chicago. 

Some  of  the  unique  features  of  this  chain-store 
system,  aside  from  the  fact  that  only  package 
goods  are  sold,  are  as  follows : 

(i)  A weekly  price  list  is  issued  giving  prices 
on  every  article  sold. 

(2)  All  the  stores  close  at  i o’clock  every 
Wednesday  afternoon  to  permit  the  store  man- 
agers and  clerks  to  attend  the  merchandising 
school  conducted  at  headquarters,  where  instruc- 
tion is  given  in  the  art  of  modern  storekeeping. 

(3)  Because  everything  is  sold  in  packages  no 
scales  are  used.  Neither  are  cash  registers  used. 


the  management  stating  that  a checking  system 
prevents  thefts  of  money  or  merchandise. 

t4)  The  stores  are  maintained  on  a cash  basis. 
But  few  deliveries  are  made,  and  these  by  means 
of  a push  cart. 

The  company  puts  up  and  features  a large  va- 
riety of  products  under  its  own  brand,  but  also 
sells  well-known  advertised  package  goods. 

CoNSl'MEk  'fALKlNG  PoiNTS 

Some  of  the  talking  points  to  the  consumer 
are  : Saving  of  time — the  goods  are  packed  ready 

for  immediate  delivery;  the  package  is  clean  and 
sanitary,  no  dust  or  chance  for  contamination ; 
the  sealed  package  adds  to  the  keeping  qualities. 

The  sanitary  idea  is  carried  out  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  store,  the  exterior  and  interior  being- 
painted  white.  The  accompanying  illustrations 
of  an  exterior  and  interior  view  are  typical. 
Cleanliness  is  scrupulously  observed. 

The  company  packs  many  of  its  own  products, 
using  automatic  machinery,  and  maintains  a 
bakery  with  a daily  capacity  of  125,000  loaves  of 
bread. 

The  management  states  that  the  plan  is  work- 
ing out  satisfactorily  and  that  additional  stores 
are  being  opened  as  rapidly  as  possible. 


Kxterior  a.\i)  I.xtkrior  Vhi-ws  ok  an  All-Packac;k  Grocery  Store 
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ROCHESTER  FOOD  SHOW 


Nearly  a Half  Million  People  Attended  Upper  New 
York  State’s  Most  Successful  Show,  at  which 
58  Concerns  Exhibited 


TFIE  Rochester  Pure  Food  Show,  held  by  the 
Rochester  Retail  Grocers’  Association  during 
the  last  two  weeks  of  April,  turned  out  to  be  the 


The  Ryzon  Efficiency  Kitchen  at  the 
Rochester  Food  Show 

most  successful  ever  held  in  the  upper  part  of 
New  York  State.  One  of  the  outstanding  fea- 
tures of  the  exposition  was  that  exhibitors  de- 
monstrated and  gave  samples  of  their  foods  and 
instructed  visitors  on  how  to  prepare  and  cook 
their  products. 

Probably  the  most  striking  exhibit  was  the 
Ryzon  efficiency  kitchen  of  the  General  Chemical 
Company,  New  York,  which  was  intended  to  em- 
phasize the  connection  between  domestic  science 
and  baking  powder.  The  booth,  which  is  shown 
herewith,  possessed  much  educational  as  well  as 
advertising  value.  It  is  a part  of  the  company’s 
educational  plan  which  F.  W.  Nash,  manager  of 
the  food  department,  believes  will  double  the  con- 
sumption of  baking  powder  in  the  United  States 
during  the  next  five  years. 

Among  the  58  exhibitors  at  the  show  were  the 
following  well-known  concerns;  A.  J.  Deer 
Company;  Meyer,  Foote  & Dayton;  Waukesha 
Pure  Food  Company;  Runkel  Bros.;  Alexander, 
Bill  Company;  Qiase  & Sanborn;  Washington 
Coffee  Company;  Knox  Company;  Loose-Wiles 


Company;  Lowney  & Co.;  Pilton  Tea  Company; 
.^alada  1'ea  Comany ; Dwinell- Wright  Com- 
pany ; General  Chemical  Company,  and  the 
Shredded  Wheat  Company. 


CUTTING  DELIVERY  COSTS 


Wholesale  and  Retail  Grocers  Are  Replacing  Horse- 
Drawn  Teams  with  Motor  Trucks  Because 
the  Latter  are  Economical 

O INCE  the  beginning  of  1917  more  wholesale 
and  retail  grocers  have  motorized  their  de- 
livery systems  than  in  any  like  period  since  the 
dawn  of  the  motor  car  age.  While  the  majority 
favor  gasoline  cars  for  heavy  duty  work,  a great 
many  representative  concerns  have  found  electric 
delivery  wagons  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  for 
city  delivery  and  short  hauls  in  rural  districts. 
They  find  electric  cars  are  easier  to  steer  and  start 
and  stop,  cheaper  to  operate  and  maintain,  and 
are  practically  silent  in  operation.  Another  fea- 
ture that  appeals  to  the  grocer  is  that  almost  any- 
one can  run  an  electric  car,  while  in  the  case  of 
a gasoline  machine  the  driver  must  have  a certain 
knowledge  of  mechanics  to  obtain  the  best  service. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  a type  of 
electric  car  that  is  being  adopted  by  many  large 
concerns.  The  vehicle  shown  in  the  picture  is 
one  of  three  owned  and  operated  in  New  York 
by  Acker,  Merrall  & Condit  Company.  It  is  a 
750-pound  capacity  Ward  Special,  built  by  the 
Ward  Motor  Vehicle  Co.,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


A Metropolitan  Grocer’s  Electric  Delivery 
Wagon 

Hutchinson  & Son,  grocers,  of  Westfield,  N.  J., 
also  have  three  of  these  cars,  and  state  that  they 
do  the  work  of  five  horses.  Each  car  covers  an 
average  of  20  miles  a day  in  all  kinds  of  weather 
and  on  all  kinds  of  hrighways  at  a cost  for  cur- 
rent of  about  $8.50  a month. 
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A NEW  CANISTER  C OMPANY 


The  Business  of  The  Canister  Company,  Originator 
of  the  Tin-and-Fiber  Package,  Is  Taken  Over 
by  the  Canister  Company  of  New  Jersey 

ON  April  23  the  Canister  Company  of  New 
Jersey  was  incorporated,  with  a paid-up 
capital  of  $300,000,  to  take  over  and  operate  the 
business  formerly  owned  by  The  Canister  Com- 
pany, which  went  into  bankruptcy  in  July,  1916. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  company  to  make 
considerable  improvements  in  and  extensions  of 
equipment,  so  as  to  afford  a much  wider  range  of 
products  and  increase  the  volume.  The  new  com- 
pany is  said  to  be  abundantly  financed  for  these 
purposes,  and  is  now  in  a position  to  render 
prompt  and  efficient  service  to  its  present  and 
prospective  customers. 

The  products  of  the  Canister  Company  of  New 
Jersey,  consisting  of  tin-and-fiber  cans  for  tea, 
coffee,  spices,  cocoa  and  dry  products  generally, 
in  all  usual  sizes  and  shapes  from  i ounce  up  to 
5 pounds  capacity,  have  long  been  well  known 
and  favorably  regarded  by  packers  in  this  trade. 

The  many  friends  and  admirers  of  the  late  C.  C. 
Woods,  who  founded  the  business,  will  be  pleased 
to  learn  that  Frank  C.  Rex.  who  was  a close, 
personal  friend  of  Mr.  Woods,  and  who  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  intelligent  advertising  which  in- 
troduced the  tin-and-fiber  package  so  successfully 
some  sixteen  years  ago,  has  now  become  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  Canister 
Company  of  New  Jersey.  The  officers  and  direc- 
tors of  the  new  corporation  are;  R.  S.  Childs, 
president;  Frank  C.  Rex,  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral manager;  R.  V.  Picker,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer; Eversley  Childs  and  W.  H.  Childs. 


THE  RYZON  BAKING  BOOK 
The  food  department  of  the  General  Chemical 
Company,  New  York,  maker  of  Ryzon  baking 
powder,  is  distributing  a “practical  manual  for 
the  preparation  of  food  requiring  baking  powder.” 
entitled  the  “Ryzon  Baking  Book.”  and  compiled 
and  edited  by  Marion  Harris  Neil,  formerly 
cookery  editor  of  the  Ladies*  Home  Journal.  The 
volume  is  exceptionally  well  appearing,  contains 
80  pages  of  bread,  cake,  pastry  and  other  recipes, 
and  is  profusely  illustrated  in  four  colors. 


NEW  COFFEE-MAKING  BOOKLET 
An  increasingly  large  number  of  coffee  roasters 
are  educating  consumers  in  one  form  or  another 
about  the  right  methods  of  making  coffee.  A 


good  example  of  this  progressive  policy  is  the 
12-page  booklet  prepared  by  the  Hoskins  Adver- 
tising Service,  252  Pearl  street,  Hartford,  Conn., 
for  Charles  G.  Lincoln  & Co.,  entitled  “The  Pure 
Food  Method  of  Coffee  Making.”  In  addition  to 
giving  interesting  facts  about  the  history,  culture 
and  preparation  of  coft'ee,  the  booklet  is  illus- 
trated with  scenes  in  the  coffee-growing  countries. 

While  primarily  advertising  the  Lincoln  Com- 
pany’s Union  Club  coffee  and  the  Tricolator 
method  of  making  the  beverage,  nevertheless  it  is 
good  advertising,  because  it  points  the  way  to 
better  coffee  making. 


THE  MARKETS  OF  THE  WORLD 


Latest  News  Letters  from  Staff  and  Special 
Correspondents  in  the  Countries  of  Pro- 
duction and  the  Leading  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Trade  Centers 


OUR  LONDON  LETTER 


The  Latest  News  from  Mincing  Lane  and  the 
Continental  Trade  Centers 

Office  of  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal 
34  Cranbourn  Street,  London,  W.  C. 

London,  April  20,  1917. 

’ I 'HE  Food  Controller’s  regulation  making  it 
* illegal  to  sell  tea  otherwise  than  by  net 
weight  will  go  into  effect  on  May  i,  the  date  on 
which  the  retail  fixed  prices  will  also  be  in  force. 
As  a result  it  is  expected  that  tea  packets  will 
be  standardized,  their  scales  of  contents  being  in 
quantities  of  2,  4,  8 and  16  ounces.  It  is  also 
])rovided  that  the  net  contents  of  each  packet 
shall  be  mentioned  on  the  packet’s  wrapper.  In 
the  Food  Controller’s  language,  tea  after  May  i 
“shall  be  sold  retail  at  52  cents  and  56  cents  per 
pound  and  upwards,”  and  that  “in  order  to  insure 
a reasonable  supply  at  the  lower  prices  40  per 
cent  of  the  total  imports  from  India  and  Ceylon 
will  be  allocated  to  the  trade  by  importers  for 
this  purpose.” 

On  the  control  of  tea.  the  policy  of  the  Food 
Controller  is  subjected  to  criticism  in  some  quar- 
ters. “Why  does  he  not  adopt  the  simple  method 
of  control  of  prices  at  the  source?”  asked  a tea 
merchant.  Since  all  tea  supplies  pass  through 
auction  sales  at  Mincing  Lane,  London,  before 
they  are  distributed,  control  at  the  market  source 
could  be  easily  adopted.  Lists  of  the  stocks  to  be 
offered  at  Mincing  Lane  are  available  to  the 
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trade  a week  before  the  sales,  and  experts  could 
prior  to  the  sales  mark  a maximum  price  opposite 
each  lot  in  the  catalogues.  By  this  method,  it  is 
claimed,  the  natural  and  keen  competition  would 
keep  retail  prices  down.  As  it  is,  the  market  has 
gone  higher  since  the  prospective  fixed  price  was 
announced,  and  it  is  said  that  if  Lord  Devonport 
carried  out  his  proposed  retail  charges  he  would 
have  to  bring  prices  down  by  about  12  cents  per 
pound. 

Tea  Sales  Irregular  at  Auctions 
The  quantities  of  tea  dealt  with  at  last  auctions 
were  only  moderate,  although  about  equal  to 
those  catalogued  previously.  The  tendency  was  a 
shade  steadier  on  the  whole,  but  irregular,  with 
subdued  competition,  due  to  the  new  regulations 
which  have  come  into  force.  Quotations  disclosed 
no  important  alteration.  Indian  pekoes  and 
orange  pekoes  attracted  a fair  demand,  but  com- 
petition for  whole-leaf  grades  was  comparatively 
quiet,  though  the  lower-priced  sorts  eventually 
displayed  slightly  more  resistance.  As  regards 
Ceylon  growths  the  good  medium  and  finer  liquor- 
ing qualities  were  more  particularly  in  demand, 
and  realized  occasionaly  better  rates,  whereas  the 
poorer  whole-leaf  grades  remained  somewhat 
neglected.  The  average  price  recorded  for  Ceylon 
tea  was  32.74  cents  per  pound,  against  33.20  cents 
for  the  previous  week  and  23.66  cents  for  the 
same  week  last  year.  According  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  returns  there  was  a considerable  falling  off 
in  the  February  imports,  while  the  total  for  the 
two  months  disclosed  a shrinkage  of  about  19,000,- 
oco  pounds  as  against  1916,  the  duty  payments  for 
the  same  period  also  being  considerably  less. 

Captain  Bathurst  has  said  the  quantity  of  tea 
in  bond  on  March  i,  1917,  was  93,624,000  pounds. 
The  average  price  realized  at  tea  auctions  dur- 
ing the  four  weeks  ended  March  3 were : Indian 

tea,  30  cents  to  32  cents  per  pound ; Ceylon  tea, 
30j^  to  34l4  cents  per  pound.  The  amount  of  tea 
withdrawn  from  bond  during  the  year  ended 
February  28,  1917,  was  383,372,647  pounds.  The 
arrangements  for  the  lower  selling  price  coming 
into  force  on  May  i made  it  necessary  to  allow  an 
interval  in  which  dealers  might  clear  the  stocks 
they  had  bought  at  higher  prices. 

Coffee  Market  Badly  Effected 
Coffee  prices  tend  to  weaken  in  most  descrip- 
tions and  consumption  is  certainly  restricted. 


Reasons  for  this  have  been  suggested  earlier  in 
these  columns.  The  market  is  badly  effected  by 
the  stoppage  of  imports,  but  stocks  are  in  excess 
of  requirements,  although  it  appears  that  best 
qualities  are  by  no  means  in  large  supply. 

Grocers  are  to  ask  the  Parliamentary  Secretary 
to  the  Ministry  of  Food  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons whether  he  knows  that  since  the  order  was 
made  for  not  allowing  the  sale  of  sugar  to  be  con- 
ditional upon  the  purchaser  buying  other  food- 
stuffs, some  shopkeepers  now  refuse  to  sell  sugar 
because  they  say  that  applicants  are  not  their 
customers,  and  whether  he  intends  taking  any 
action  to  prevent  such  practice.  He-  might  also 
be  asked  concerning  the  alternative  line  taken 
by  other  grocers  who  will  not  sell  sugar  unless  in 
company  with  goods  which  require  sweetening. 
Such  goods  are  declared  to  be  tea,  coffee  and 
cocoa;  but  rice  is  excluded  from  the  category, 
though  many  would  prefer  sugarless  tea  to  un- 
sugared rice  pudding.  Thomas  Reece. 


CHICAGO  LETTER 


News  of  the  Trade  in  the  Windy  City  Gathered  by 
Our  Own  Correspondent 

Chicago,  May  4,  1917. 

HE  coffee  market,  contrary  to  the  expectations 
of  some  experts,  has  not  been  affected  by  the 
war.  Prices  remain  about  the  same  on  all  grades, 
with  a good,  strong  demand  in  both  the  city  and 
country.  Several  coffee  roasters  thought  that 
the  demand  in  the  country  has  been  a little  ner- 
vous. Buyers  are  anticipating  their  wants  in 
better  fashion,  and  are  even  showing  some  dis- 
position to  put  in  stocks  somewhat  in  excess  of 
their  current  needs.  The  tone  of  the  city  trade 
has  been  even.  Buying  has  been  sufficient  for 
regular  needs,  but  the  tendency  of  grocers  and 
other  dealers  to  lay  in  stocks,  in  anticipation  of 
higher  prices,  does  not  seem  to  have  extended  to 
coffee. 

The  higher  prices  of  all  food  articles  alarm 
the  tea  and  coffee  men  of  the  city.  During  the 
past  month  at  least  25  groceries  have  closed  their 
doors,  either  liquidating  or  going  through  bank- 
ruptcy, they  declaring  that  profits  are  too  small  to 
allow  them  to  make  a living.  If  this  continues 
it  may  seriously  check  the  distribution  of  tea  and 


DISTINCTIVE  CHINAWARE  for  PREMIUM  PURPOSES 

At  Reasonable  Prices 

Long  experience  enables  us  to  give  you  real  service 
THE  LIMOGES  CHINA  CO.,  W.  I.  Gahris,  Pres,  SEEKING,  OHIO 
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TIN  - AND-  FIBER 
CANS 

OF  QUALITY 

For  Teas,  Coffees,  Spices,  Cocoa,  and  Dry 
Products  Generally. 

In  all  the  usual  sizes  and  shapes  from  1 oz. 
up  to  5 lbs.  capacity. 


The  Canister  Company  of  New  Jersey,  Inc.,  paid 
up  capital  $300,000.00,  has  been  organized  to  take  over 
and  operate  the  business  formerly  owned  by  The  Canister 
Company,  originator  of  the  Tin-and-Fiber  container, 
in  use  in  hundreds  of  packing  concerns  in  the  tea  and 
coffee  trade. 

^ In  these  days  of  high  priced  tin  cans  it  will  pay  you  to 
fully  investigate  the  distinctive  merits  of  the  Tin-and- 
Fiber  Can,  which  shrewd  buyers  have  found  to  be  the 
best  and  the  most  economic  package. 

^1  Full  information,  samples,  and  estimates  supplied 
promptly  on  request;  all  charges  prepaid. 

CANISTER  COMPANY  OF  NEW  JERSEY 

PHILLIPSBURG,  N.  J. 


When  Writing  Advertisers,  Kindly  Mention  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal 
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col'fee  in  ihe  city.  One  coffee  man  said  that  there 
were  too  many  grocers  in  Chicago,  and  it  would 
he  a good  thing  if  some  of  them  were  weeded  out, 
especially  the  poor  credit  risks. 

Chicago’s  Attitude  Toward  Price  Control 

At  the  regular  bi-monthly  meeting,  the  local 
coffee  roasters  indicated  that  while  they  had  no 
objections  to  the  proposed  Federal  food  control 
commission,  they  did  fear  that  the  majority  of  the 
commission  might  consist  of  men  who  are  unable 
to  take  a sympathetic  view  of  the  coffee  roasters’ 
side  of  the  question.  It  is  possible  some  one  from 
this  city  will  confer  with  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture at  Washington  along  these  lines. 

Regarding  the  National  Coffee  Roasters’  labora- 
tory, Secretary  George  W.  Toms  said:  "We  are 

getting  into  shape  to  do  preliminary  work,  and 
by  the  time  the  convention  comes  around  in  Oc- 
tober I believe  we  will  have  something  to  report 
which  will  be  decidedly  interesting.  If  the  pre- 
liminary work  turns  out  as  expected,  I can  prom- 
ise you  that  a permanent  laboratory  for  research 
work  will  be  established.  I do  not  know  whether 
or  not  such  a laboratory  would  be  located  in 
Chicago — but  I think  not.” 

Government  Buyers  in  Chicago 

Coffee  men  here  are  interested  in  the  announce- 
ment of  the  Administration  that  there  will  be 
purchasing  of  army  supplies  in  Chicago.  At  the 
time  war  was  declared  a cry  was  set  up  that  all 
the  army  orders  were  being  placed  in  the  East 
and  South.  The  Government  replied,  that  in 
peace  times  the  wants  of  the  army  were  so  small 
the  average  Chicago  firm  would  not  care  to  bother 
with  them.  It  is  different  now,  however,  and  a 
corps  of  buyers  is  already  established  in  the  Fed- 
eral building.  It  is  understood  that  coffee  and 
chicory  will  be  among  the  things  the  Government 
will  require. 

The  tea  situation  is  little  changed  from  last 
month.  The  majority  of  buyers  are  on  their  way 
to  Japan,  China  and  other  parts  of  the  Orient, 
and  some  have  already  arrived  there.  For  a time 
early  in  the  month  things  were  lively  in  tea 
circles,  on  account  of  Eastern  tea  buyers  stopping 
off  between  trains  on  their  way  to  the  Pacific 


Coast.  The  great  fear  expressed  by  these  buyers 
is  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  find  space  in  ocean 
vessels  to  transport  their  buyings  to  this  country. 
The  situation,  it  is  understood,  is  some  better. 
The  Japanese  Government,  as  usual,  will  give 
preference  to  the  tea  crop  in  all  movements  from 
the  interior  to  the  coast  ports. 

Chicago  Trade  Notes 

Richard  O.  iMiller,  of  the  Dwinell  Wright  Com- 
pany, has  been  spending  a few  days  in  Boston  and 
other  Eastern  cities. — Tom  Gore,  whose  father 
was  a well-known  tea  and  coffee  man  of  this 
city,  has  enlisted  in  the  First  Illinois  Cavalry. — 
Food  inspectors  last  week  confiscated  several 
shipments  of  flavoring  extracts  belonging  to  a 
well-known  local  concern  because  they  alleged 
misbranding. — Bunte  Bros.,  confectionery  manu- 
facturers, are  making  great  progress  with  White- 
house  Cocoa,  which  was  placed  on  the  market  a 
few  months  ago.  Advertising  Manager  Ely  is 
directing  the  publicity.  G.  W.  W. 


CEYLON’S  GOOD  TEA  YEAR 


Demand  was  So  Pressing  That  Planters  on  the  Island 
Did  Everything  Short  of  Using  Scythes  to  Get 
Every  Possible  Leaflet  Off  the  Bushes 


[special  correspondence] 

Colombo,  March  30,  1917. 
jVTEVER  in  the  history  of  the  island  was  there 
^ ^ such  a pressing  demand  for  tea  as  was  ex- 
perienced in  Ceylon  during  the  year  1916,  and 
never  before  did  growers  make  such  strenuous 
efforts  to  reap  the  limit  of  prosperity  as  in  that 
year.  So  large  were  the  forward  contracts  during 
the  early  part  of  1916  that  planters  did  everything 
in  their  power,  short  of  using  scythes,  to  garner 
every  leaf  from  the  bushes,  and  although  they  may 
have  set  the  plants  back  as  a result,  they  appear 
to  have  been  justified,  for  they  probably  will  not 
have  another  opportunity  of  a like  nature. 

The  yield  was  very  large,  and  shipments  of 
black  tea  amounted  to  191,500,000  pounds.  This 
compared  with  199,000,000  pounds  in  1915,  but  the 
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RICE  FACTORS 


Rice  Millers,  Importers  and  Exporters 
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The  recently  instituted  efforts  of  our  Federal  Government  to 
conserve  the  scant  available  supply  of  tin  for  the  canning  of  this 
season’s  supply  of  perishable  fruits  and  vegetables  will  doubtless 
prove  a means  of  acquainting  many  packers  of  foodstuffs  with 
other  styles  of  containers. 

In  the  Coffee  Trade,  however,  a general  familiarity  with  ^he 
UNION  DUPLEX  BAG  deprives  the  tin  situation  of  any 
real  terrors. 


The  Coffee  Trade  l^nows  that  ^he  UNION  BAG  is  unique  in 
that  it  neither  sacrifices  its  container-qualities  to  printing-facility — 
nor  its  possibilities  of  package-decoration  (through  designing  and 
color-printing)  to  its  trimness  of  construction. 


When  a Coffee  Dealer  is  shifting  a high-priced,  established 
Brand  from  tin  to  Paper  Bags,  these  become  vitally  important 
facts  with  him.  His  problem  is  then  two- fold.  He  must  not 
only  abandon  tin  without  endangering  strength  and  aroma — but, 
at  the  same  time,  without  sacrificing  the  package’s  value  for  dis- 
play on  the  Retailer’s  shelf  and  counter. 


There  are  on  the  market  several  varieties  of  Paper  Package 
which  carry  either  one  or  the  other  of  those  two  values.  Only 
Vhe  UNION  DUPLEX  BAG  will  do  both.  No  Dealer 
cares  to  take  chances  at  such  a time. 


To  our  own  Customers  we  are  glad  to  announce  that  a liberal 
margin  of  equipment  will  soon  be  available  for  such  of  their 
Brands  as  are  not  already  packed  in  UNION  DUPLEX 
BAGS.  The  price  remains  the  same. 

UNION  BAG  & PAPER  CORPORATION 

{Name  and  address  of  nearest  Selling  Agent  upon  application^ 
PRINCIPAL  OFFICES  0 WOOLWORTH  BUILDING  □ NEW  YORK  CITY 
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yield  that  year  was  abnormally  large.  As  a re- 
sult of  war  conditions  there  were  many  changes 
in  the  amounts  exported  to  various  countries  as 
compared  with  1915.  There  was  a falling  off  in 
tea  sent  to  the  United  Kingdom  of  10,000,000 
pounds,  Australasia  went  back  2,500,000  pounds, 
the  United  States  2,750,000  pounds,  and  Canada 
1.500,000  pounds.  On  the  other  hand,  Russia  (in- 
cluding China)  increased  6,000,000  pounds  and 
Iigypt  2,500,000  pounds,  which  made  up  the  ave- 
rage, although  in  June  and  July  shipments  fell  to 
a very  low  level. 

Prices  opened  in  January  at  a low  level,  clean 
Pekoe  Souchong  selling  at  from  40  cents  to  42 
cents  (Ceylon  currency*),  but  rose  rapidly,  until 
in  April  the  same  grade  was  fetching  53  cents. 
Prices  then  fell  gradually,  owing  to  large  supplies 
and  poor  quality,  and  touched  their  low  point  in 
August,  when  common  leaf  sold  at  30  cents  to  34 
cents.  From  September  to  the  end  of  the  year 
prices  again  improved,  and  the  grade  named  has 
been  recently  selling  at  44  cents  to  45  cents. 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  year  was  the  high  range  of  prices 
given  for  dusts  and  fannings. 

There  was  a reduction  in  the  output  of  green 
teas  in  1916  of  about  1,000,000  pounds,  this  being- 
no  doubt  the  result  of  the  high  range  of  prices 
ruling  for  black  tea. 

Fair  contracts  have  been  fixed  for  1917,  and  the 
outlook  appears  to  be  satisfactory.  T.  C. 


INFORMATION  FOR  BUYERS 


Pithy  Suggestions  as  to  Where  and  How  to 
Buy  to  the  Best  Advantage 


r>  UYERS  in  all  branches  of  the  tea,  coffee  and 
^ grocery  business  will  find  it  to  their  advan- 
tage to  read  this  department  every  month.  Only 
items  of  legitimate  trade  news  intended  to  be  in- 
formative and  helpful  to  buyers,  and  all  carefully 
edited,  will  be  published  here. 


A Chicory  and  a Coffee  Filler 

At  the  present  high  prices  of  chicory,  buyers 
will  be  interested  in  the  substitute  for  chicory 
which  the  St.  Louis  Soluble  Tea  & Coffee  Com- 
pany, 212  South  Seventh  street,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  is 
putting  out  under  the  name  of  “Cera-Chico.” 
This  is  a cereal  filler,  and  can  bg  used  in  the  pro- 
portion of  50  per  cent  “Cera-Chico.”  “Cera- 
Chico”  sells  at  7^2  cents  to  7J4  cents  per  pound, 
according  to  whether  packed  in  paper-lined  jute 
bags  or  in  wooden  barrels. 

This  company  also  offers  a cereal  coffee  filler 
under  the  trade  name  of  “Kaffa.”  It  is  strictly  a 
cereal,  but  the  company  claims  that  it  has  a coffee 
flavor.  The  prices  range  from  5^2  cents  to  sH 
cents,  according  to  quantity  and  whether  shipped 
in  jute  bags  or  wooden  barrels. 


A New  Corn  Flake  Brand 
The  Standard  Flaked  Food  Company,  Owosso, 
Mich.,  which  claims  to  be  the  largest  packers 
of  jobbers’  private  brands,  is  putting  out  a new 
package  of  corn  flake  under  the  name  of  “Krispt,” 
and  has  placed  a price  on  it  that  will  be  attractive 
to  all  buyers.  This  company  is  meeting  the  emer- 
gency of  constantly  ascending  prices  of  corn 
grits  by  enlarging  its  manufacturing  space,  erect- 
ing a four-story  concrete  mill  at  Minneapolis  to 
take  care  of  the  trade  of  the  Northwest,  and  to 
keep  down  the  level  of  its  prices. 


A Special  Offer  on  Macaroni 

Because  it  can  manufacture  cut  macaroni  at  a 
lower  cost  than  its  other  lines,  the  Skinner  Manu- 
facturing Company,  Omaha,  Neb.,  is  making  the 
following  special  offer  to  the  retail  trade  on  its 
cut  goods.  On  a 25-case  order  for  cut  goods  the 
company  gives  free  three  cases  of  any  of  its  long 
goods ; on  a lo-case  order  it  includes  free  one 
case  of  long  goods ; on  a 5k2-case  order  it  gives  an 
extra  half  case,  and  on  a 2j4-case  order  includes 
a j4-case  free. 

The  company  explains  its  action  by  the  state- 
ment that  because  of  the  high  cost  of  raw  ma- 
terials it  has  given  up  the  idea  of  profit  on  these 


* One  American  cent  equals  three  tents. 


YOUR  OWM  BRA.ND  OF  TOILET  REQUISITES 

Toilet  preparations  and  perfumes  pay  a ?ood  profit  and  are  in  constant  demand.  An  increasing 
number  of  wholesale  and  retail  tea,  coffee  and  grocery  distributors  are  featuring  these  products  under 
their  own  label. 

We  manufacture  the  highest  grade  of  toilet  requisites,  packed  under  private  label  and  sold  at 
prices  that  will  show  you  a good  profit.  We  are  now  selling  some  of  the  laregst  distributors  in  the 
country.  Write  for  full  particulars. 

COiVfFORT  IVfFG.  CO.,  MFG.  CHFIVfISTS  160  IV.  Stt\  A.ve.,  Cliicaga 
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goods,  but  does  want  to  recover  the  actual  cost 
involved.  

Attractive  Prices  on  Vanilla  Beans 
Russell  & Co.,  99-101  Beekman  street,  New 
York,  have  recently  enlarged  their  vanilla  bean 
department  and  are  making  attractive  prices  on 
Mexican,  Bourbon  and  Tahiti  vanillas.  They  are 
New  York  distributors  for  Paul  Rieger  & Co.. 
San  Francisco,  importers  of  high-grade  Tahitis. 

Russell  & Co.  also  specialize  in  fruit  and  liquor 
flavors  in  addition  to  their  regular  line  of  essen- 
tial oils  and  perfumers’  materials. 

C.  A.  Russell,  of  this  firm,  is  well  known  to  the 
trade,  having  been  connected  with  a prominent 
New  York  essential  oil  house  for  several  years 
prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  firm  he  now 
heads,  Mr.  Russell’s  son,  C.  A.  Russell,  Jr,,  who 
has  been  associated  with  the  business  for  some 
time,  has  recently  assumed  the  position  of  ofifice 
manager.  

SALIENT  TRADE  NOTES 


The  Cheek-Neal  Coffee  Company  has  opened 
its  five-story  branch  at  Houston,  Tex.  It  is  said 
to  be  the  finest  coffee-roasting  plant  in  the  South- 
west, and  has  capacity  for  roasting  and  distribut- 
ing two  carloads  of  coffee  a day. 

Coffee-roasting  apparatus,  including  a No.  5 
Burns  roaster,  will  soon  be  installed  by  the 
Universal  Coffee  Importing  Company,  a newly- 
organized  Chicago  concern. 

The  Salada  Tea  Company’s  new  building  in 
Boston,  at  Berkeley  and  Stuart  streets,  is  about 
ready  for  occupancy.  It  is  understood  to  be  the 
largest  in  the  world  devoted  to  the  packing  and 
distribution  of  tea. 

The  Hooton  Cocoa  Company,  Newark,  N.  J.. 
will  install  a Burns  raw  cocoa  cleaner  of  the  type 
that  employs  air  suction  to  the  sifted  cocoa. 

The  Empire  Coffee  Company  has  been  incor- 


porated in  St.  Louis,  with  capital  of  $20,000,  and 
will  supply  coffee  to  the  wholesale  grocery 
houses  controlled  by  the^  Meyer-Schmid  Grocery 
Company. 

A Burns  coffee  granulator,  with  chaff-removing 
attachment,  has  been  purchased  by  Fischer  Bros., 
Seattle,  Wash. 

The  Lotos  Tea  Concern,  Inc.  (Warner  M.  Van 
Norden,  treasurer),  has  purchased  the  building 
at  I20-T22  Wall  street,  New  York,  and  will  oc- 
cupy it  when  alterations  are  made.  The  company 
has  also  leased  the  five-story  building  at  62  South 
street  from  J.  A.  Cullman.  * 

The  A.  J.  Deer  Company,  Inc..  Hornell,  N.  Y., 
has  leased  the  building  at  202  State  street,  Boston, 
as  better  adapted  to  the  growing  needs  of  its  New 
England  agency,  and  has  moved  into  it  the  office 
equipment  formerly  located  at  No.  12  South  Mar- 
ket street.  The  new  building  runs  through  to 
Commerce  street,  where  the  number  is  35. 

Each  of  the  Manning  & Co.  retail  stores  in 
Washington  and  Oregon  use  a coffee-roasting 
outfit.  Three  of  these  are  Burns  models,  the 
third,  a No.  7,  having  been  ordered  recently. 

The  Acme  Tea  Company  has  leased  one  of  its 
plants  in  Philadelphia  to  the  Inter-Seal  Cor- 
poration of  New  York. 

A Burns  No.  ii  coffee  mill  has  been  added  to 
the  equipment  of  the  Batterton  Coffee  Company. 
Birmingham.  Ala. 

The  Southern  Rice  Sales  Company.  New  York, 
moved  its  offices  and  warehouse  on  May  i to  the 
building  recently  vacated  by  Libby,  McNeill  & 
Libby  at  120  Hudson  street. 

The  Charles  F.  Bishop  Coffee  Company,  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.,  has  bought  a new  No.  it  Burns  mill. 

The  John  H.  Wilkins  Company,  Inc.,  has  been 
incorporated  in  Washington.  D.  C.,  with  capital 
of  $100,000,  to  deal  in  coffee,  tea.  sugar,  cocoa, 
and  bakers’,  confectioners’  and  hotel  supplies. 
John  H.  Wilkins  is  president  and  general  manager. 

The  spice  house  of  Herron-Le  Blanc,  Ltd.. 


No  Better  Flakes  Made 


Don*t  Wait— Act! 

“Higher-than-ever”  prices  prevail  on 


CORN  FLAKES 


as  on  other  food  necessities. 
Why  wait  until  the  ever  ascending  markets  again  force  us  to  make  fur- 
ther increases.  ORDER  NOW ! 


“ Krispt”  Corn  Flakes  7o®pke..  per  c/s.  | 

Freight  paid  on  10  c/s  shipments.  — Smaller  .shipments  f.o.b.  mill.  | 

STANDARD  FLAKED  FOOD  CO.,  Owosso,  Mich.  I 

MINNEAPOLIS  MILL— 12.38  JACKSON.  N.  R.  (Correspond  with  nearest  mill)  | 
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Montreal,  Canada,  has  installed  a Burns  spice 
cracker. 

The  Mallott  Wholesale  Grocery  Company,  7301 
Greenwood  avenue,  Chicago,  has  increased  its 
capitalization  from  $200,000  to  $600,000,  and  is 
planning  to  add  a new  $60,000  warehouse. 

Another  Burns  coffee  granulator  has  been  pur- 
chased by  the  Paxton  & Gallagher  Company, 
Omaha,  Neb. 

The  McDougall  Coffee  Company  is  a new  con- 
cern established  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  The  firm  is  made 
up  of  R.  H.  McDougal  and  J.  J.  Gonzales. 

* A Challenge  coffee  pulverizer  has  been  installed 
by  the  Gasser  Coffee  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

A new  sesame  seed  roasting  plant  is  to  be 
opened  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  by  N.  Radutsky,  who 
formerly  headed  the  Turco-Halvah  Company. 
He  is  to  install  two  No.  5 Burns  roasters. 

A huge  American  flag  was  recently  presented 
to  the  Franklin  Sugar  Refining  Company,  Phila- 
delphia, by  employees  of  the  company  as  an 
earnest  of  their  loyalty  to  the  United  States  as 
well  as  the  company. 

A Burns  No.  21  ground  coffee  mixer  has  been 
added  to  the  equipment  of  A.  J.  O’Keefe’s  plant 
at  1900  Magazine  street,  New  Orleans. 

The  Siegfried-Schmidt  Company,  importer  and 
exporter  of  teas,  Chicago,  has  increased  its  capi- 
talization by  $25,000,  and  has  moved  its  offices  to 
Suites  622  of  the  Hearst  building,  Chicago. 

The  Grossfeld  & Ros  Company,  Chicago,  has 
contracted  for  two  more  No.  i Burns  coffee 
roasters  to  be  installed  in  the  summer  time. 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  S.  A.  Pace 
Grocery  Company,  wholesale  grocers  of  Corsi- 


cana, Tex.,  S.  A.  Pace  was  elected  president  and 
Charles  H.  Allen  secretary-treasurer. 

A second  Burns  No.  i roaster  has  been  ordered 
by  the  Milliken,  Tomlinson  Company,  Portland, 
Me. 

When  war  with  Germany  became  a recognized 
fact  the  International  Coffee  Company,  New  York, 
had  printed  a number  of  folders  containing  the 
words  of  “America”  and  “The  Star  Spangled 
Banner.”  The  company  recently  reported  that 
a large  demand  has  sprung  up  for  the  folders, 
more  than  100,000  having  been  given  away  free 
up  to  date. 

Goodwin’s,  Ltd.,  the  big  Montreal  department 
store,  has  purchased  a Burns  No.  7 coffee  roaster 
for  its  retail  coffee  sales  department. 

The  J.  H.  Thompson  Coffee  Brokerage  Com- 
pany has  been  incorporated  in  St.  Louis  to  do  a 
general  coffee  and  grain  business.  The  capital  is 
$4,000,  and  J.  H.  Thompson  is  the  principal  stock- 
holder. 

Another  Burns  ground  coffee  mixer  is  being 
added  to  the  equipment  of  Hills  Bros.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  company  now  has  five. 

The  Kellum  Manufacturing  Company,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  will  move  its  general  offices  and  fac- 
tory to  the  jobbing  center  of  New  York,  where 
eight  coffee-roasting  cylinders  will  be  maintained. 
The  present  Kansas  City  factory  and  business  will 
be  retained  and  an  additional  plant  established  on 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  Memphis  (Tenn.)  coffee  house  of  Maury- 
Cole  Company  is  to  replace  its  old  green  coffee 
separator  with  a new  No.  4 Burns  outfit. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Ratcliff-Sanders 


IN  THE  HEA.RT  OF  THE  BELT 

RICE 

MEMBERS  RICE  MILLERS  ASSN.  BROKERS— BUYING— AGENTS 

A.  a.  AICKLEN  & CO. 

CROWLEY,  LA. 

WIRE.  WRITE  FOR  SAMPLES  AND  QUOTATIONS 


PUREST  AND  BEST  BAKING  POWDERS 

II  Cream  of  Tartar  and  Pure  Phosphate  || 

Buyers  Private  Brands  at  Attractive  Prices 

|i  Also  High  Grade  Cocoas  under  Private  Brands  If 

MANHATTAN  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  264  Spring  St.,  New  York  || 

^■immiiiniMiiiiiiiniMiiniiiniiiiiiiiiitiiiiniiMiiiiiiiniiiiiiinNiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitMiiiMiiiiiniuiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiniiiiininiiniiiiniiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiininniniiiiiiiniiiiiuifiiniMiitiiiiiutiiMniniiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiniiiiiniiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiii? 

RHOSPHAXE 

For  Baking  Powder  and  Prepared  Flour 

RROVIDEISIT  CHEMICAL  WORKS 

Main  Office  and  Works:  8011  IDAHO  AVENUE,  ST.  LOUIS  Branch  Offices:  NEW  YORK.  CHICAGq 
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FOR  JAVA  TEAS  OF  DIRECT  IMPORT 

WRITE  TO 

ROWLEY  DAVIES  & CO.,  LTD. 

BATAVIA,  JAVA 

OR  FENCHURCH  HOUSE, 

5,  FENCHURCH  STREET,  LONDON,  E.  C. 


BLUE  ROSE 
HONDURAS 


RICE 


LOUISIANA  PEARL 
JAPAN 


We  can  supply  your  requirements  in  the  choicest  grades  of  these  rices. 
We  manufacture  a high  grade  rice  flour. 

Some  good  markets  left  for  live,  aggressive  brokers.  Write  us. 

IOTA  RICE  MILL  CO.,  Inc. 

IOTA,  LA. 

SALES  OFFICE:— CROWLEY,  LA. 


EPPENS,  SMITH  COMPANY 

Importers  and  Jobbers 

COFFEES  and  TEAS 

267-269-271  Washington  St.,  103-105-107  Warren  St., 

124  Front  St.,  NEW  YORK 

uiiiiiHiniiitiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniimiiitmiiiiiiMiinimiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiitiiiim 

SUMAXRA  COFFEE 

FOR  HIGH  GRADE  BLENDS 

We  are  offering  some  choice  lots.  Ask  for  Samples 
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Wholesale  Grocery  Company,  Tulsa,  Okla.,  has 
taken  on  hardware  and  other  lines,  “Wholesale 
Grocery”  has  been  dropped  from  the  firm  name. 

The  Brooklyn  factory  of  Rockwood  & Co.  is 
Ijeing  provided  with  four  more  Burns  No.  i cocoa 
roasters. 

Armour  & Co.,  Chicago,  has  issued  the  “Armour 
Year  Book,”  which  is  a digest  of  how  the  Armour 
industries  are  conducted.  The  booklet  is  well 
illustrated,  interesting  and  informative. 

The  peanut  butter  department  of  Austin, 
Nichols  & Co.,  Brooklyn,  having  been  found  too 
small  for  the  increased  demands  upon  it,  the  com- 
pany has  ordered  another  Burns  No.  5 roaster 
and  a picking  table. 

A Burns  No.  2 nut  mill  with  automatic  salter 
has  been  installed  by  the  Canada  Nut  Company, 
Vancouver. 

The  American  Sugar  Refining  Company’s  plant 
at  Chalmette,  La.,  was  recently  the  scene  of  pa- 
triotic exercises  when  an  American  flag  was 
raised  in  front  of  the  receiving  and  warehouse 
departments. 

For  use  on  150-pound  sample  lots  of  almonds 
and  cocoa,  H.  O.  Wilbur  & Sons,  large  chocolate 
and  cocoa  manufacturers  of  Philadelphia,  are  to 
install  a Burns  No.  6 roaster. 

The  H.  T.  Hackney  Company,  wholesale  gro- 


cers. of  Jellico,  Tenn.,  has  let  a contract  for  a new 
branch  house  building  at  Maryville,  Tenn. 

The  peanut  butter  department  of  the  Oswego 
Candy  Works,  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  is  to  be  provided 
with  another  Burns  No.  4 roaster. 

'I'he  Doran  Coffee  Roasting  Company,  Denver, 
Col.,  recently  contributed  one  dozen  packages  of 
Co-Lo  cereal  as  the  fourth  prize  in  the  Denver 
Manufacturers’  Association’s  advertising  contest. 

The  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  has 
given  F.  H.  Mattern  charge  of  all  traffic  and 
transportation  matters  in  the  Chicago  sales  terri- 
tory, with  the  title  of  district  freight  agent,  and 
headquarters  at  itt  West  Washington  street, 
Chicago. 

M.  J.  Brandenstein  & Co.,  a large  factor  in  the 
rice  trade,  recently  opened  a new  rice  mill  at  San 
Francisco  which  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
United  States.  A.  Adelsdorfer,  of  the  New  York 
office,  who  returned  recently  from  a visit  to  the 
Pacific  Coast,  states  that  the  rice  industry  of 
California  is  making  rapid  progress. 

The  firm  of  Childs,  Parr  & Joseph,  spice  and 
coffee  importers,  60  Wall  street,  New  York,  was 
dissolved  by  mutual  consent  on  April  18,  1917. 
The  business  has  been  taken  over  and  will  be 
continued  by  Harris  R,  Childs  and  Hugo  S. 
Joseph,  under  the  firm-name  of  Childs  & Joseph. 


MiiiMiiiiiuiiiitiiiiMMiiiiiiiniiiiiniiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiinMiiiiiiiMniMiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiniuiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiMiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMifflftiiiiiniiiMiiMiMiinMiiiniiiiiiiiiiH 

II  **God  has  given  us  our  relations; 

r ■"  " ' ' * 5 H 

II  Thank  God,  we  can  choose  our  friends.** 


1 1 We  can  choose  our  coffee,  too;  and  when  we  select  WHOLE  COFFEE  we’re 
II  making  seven-league  strides  towards  the  “good  cheer’’  of  a really  invigorating 
If  cup.  Nothing  deteriorates  more  quickly  than  the  ground  or  pulverized  product; 

|j  and  in  buying  freshly  ground  coffee  we’re  getting  as  near  as  can  be  to  perfect 
II  condition.  Then,  too,  we’re  getting  the  particular  grade  of  grinding  we  re- 
ft quire  for  our  particular  way  of  making. 

II  To  impress  the  many  and  positive  advantages  of  handling  WHOLE  BEAN  | 
II  COFFEE  upon  the  retailers’  minds  (for  it  certainly  means  bigger  business),  I 
|_  we’ve  prepared  attractively  convincing  advertising  matter  for  distribution  to 
II  the  retail  trade.  Liberal  space  has  been  reserved  for  your  imprint,  Mr.  Whole- 
II  saler;  and  for  exploiting  the  good  qualities  of  your  individual  brands.  Give  us 
II  all  details  (including  quality),  and  we’ll  quickly  supply  you  with  persuasive 
II  argument.  The  time  is  NOW.  This  is  the  last  call  to  dinner  and  GOOD 
r COFFEE.  


I COLES  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  | 

1 TWENTY-THIRD  AND  TURNER  STREETS,  PHILADELPHIA  I 

i i I 
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Coffee 


Co  fee 
vs. 

High  Cost 
of  Living 


While  other  food  products  soar  in  price,  coffee 
still  remains  within  everyone’s  reach  and  all  signs 
point  to  a greatly  increased  consumption. 

Coffee  is  sure  to  hold  a stronger  position  than  ever 
before,  despite  any  proposed  taxation,  despite  the 
higher  prices  that  may  accompany  the  enlargement 
of  the  market  when  the  war  ends. 

The  coffee  business  is  going  ahead.  Are  you  going 
along  with  it.^  Aren’t  you  ready  to  give  a trial  to  our 
Santos,  New  York-New  Orleans-Chicago  service.^ 

Write  for  samples  and  prices. 


J.  Aron  & Company,  Inc. 

IMPORTERS  COFFEE  EXPORTERS 

New  York  New  Orleans  Santos,  Brazil 

Chicago 


COFFEE 

DISTRIBUTORS: 


Here’s  a booklet  in  colors  I have  just 
produced  for  Charles  G.  Lincoln  & Co., 
of  Hartford,  Conn. 

My  clients  told  me  they  wanted  a 
booklet  on  the  advantages  of  Union 
Club  coffee  and  the  Tricolator  method 
of  coffee-making.  I did  the  rest — 
planned  the  arrangement,  suggested 
the  illustrations  to  my  artists,  wrote 
the  copy,  had  the  cuts  made,  super- 
vised the  printing,  and  delivered  to  my 
clients  100,000  copies  at  the  time  agreed. 

If  YOU  are  interested  in  having  a sim- 
ilar booklet  to  advertise  YOUR  brand 
of  coffee — perhaps  you  prefer  some 
other  method  of  making  coffee — write 
me,  asking  for  a copy  of  the  Lincoln 
booklet,  and  telling  me  how  many  thou- 
sand copies  you  would  like  to  start  with, 
as  a basis  for  us  to  begin  negotiations. 

GEORGE  R.  HOSKINS 

Hoskins  Advertisinif  Service 
252  Pearl  Street  Hartford,  Conn. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  MARKETS 


Spe^cial  Market  Reviews  for  “The  Tea  and  Coffee 
Trade  Journal*’ 


New  York,  May  i,  1917. 
coffee  market  is  in  an  unsettled  condition, 
^ and  apparently  there  is  very  little  prospect  of 
a change  in  the  situation.  Early  in  the  month, 
when  there  were  persistent  rumors  to  the  effect 
that  a duty  would  be  a necessity  on  account  of  the 
heavy  war  expenses,  Wall  Street  promptly  en- 
tered the  market  and  prices  advanced  rapidly  As 
soon  as  the  duty  talk  spent  itself  the  market 
sagged,  and  out-of-town  orders  fell  off.  The 
trade  is  disappointed  at  the  lack  of  speculative 
interest,  and  the  only  thing  that  can  put  new  life 
into  the  situation  will  be  a prospect  of  peace. 

Warehouse  Supplies  Are  Large 
The  statistical  position  is  against  any  sustained 
improvement.  Warehouse  supplies  here  are  large, 
and  Brazil  reports  a bumper  crop  on  the  way. 
Europe  is  eliminated  for  the  time  being  as  a 
buyer,  so  that  shippers  are  depending  on  this 
country  for  their  market.  Lack  of  freight  space 
is  hampering  shipments  somewhat,  but  the  coffee 


is  bound  to  come  forward  in  one  way  or  another. 
It  looks  very  much  as  though  prices  would  con 
tinue  to  give  way  slowly  until  the  market  abroad 
is  re-established. 

Alild  coffees  are  stagnant.  The  fact  that  East 
Indian  growths  are  scarce  is  causing  little  if  any 
annoyance,  and  the  trade  is  changing  to  other 
kinds.  With  very  few  exceptions  mild  coffees 
are  ridiculously  low.  There  has  been  some  little 
stocking  up  in  consequence,  but  keen  interest  in 
the  situation  is  lacking.  It  would  certainly  seem 
as  though  something  was  due  coffee  and  that  it 
must  have  its  innings  soon. 

Tea  Brings  Good  Profits 

The  tea  market  has  shown  some  very  nice 
profits  during  the  month.  Invoices  have  changed 
hands  only  to  be  sold  again  as  prices  advanced. 
The  statistical  position  warrants  higher  quotations 
than  have  yet  been  listed.  Prices  are  higher 
abroad  than  at  home.  The  foreign  markets  re- 
port an  advance  in  the  price  of  labor.  Tonnage 
is  very  hard  to  secure  and  freight  rates  are  very 
high. 

Much  tea  went  into  the  interior  as  the  country 
became  stimulated  by  the  prospect  of  a duty  and 
full  prices  were  paid  throughout  the  line.  Stocks 


1 Jn varnished  T»*uth 

When  no  nation  on  earth  is  without 
it,  can  you  afford  to  further  ignore  its 
value  to  you?  Thousands  of  testi- 
monials from  coffee  concerns  and  coffee 
lovers  throughout  the  world,  testify  to 
the  wonderful  merits  of  the  Wizard  of 
all  coffee  making  devices 

The  Kin-Hee  Quick  Coffee  Brew  Pot 

Governments,  Hotels,  Clubs,  domes- 
tic science  schools,  chemists,  scientists 
and  people  in  all  walks  of  life  attest 
their  unbounded  pleasure  and  joy  in  its 
daily  use. 

When  you  can  make  a cup  of  coffee, 
wholesome,  delicious,  holding  the  aroma 
eliminating  the  tannic  acid  complete  in 
the  pot  in  less  than  a minute,  you  have 
indeed  a coffee  pot  to  conjure  with  and 
the  world’s  favorite  beverage  is  made 
possible  and  delightful  even  to  those 
who  for  various  reasons,  have  been  per- 
suaded to  discontinue  its  use.  Made 
in  a double  aluminum  vessel,  costs  more 
than  many  other  pots  and  worth  it. 

Coffee  men  may  have  a free  trial. 
Send  your  request  now. 

NATIONAL  ALUMINUM  WORKS 

ELMIRA,  NEW  YORK 


HUNT  & CO. 

The  Oldest  Japan  Tea  Export- 
ing House  in  the  Orient 


JAPAN  TEA-CDINA  TEA 


135  Front  St.,  New  York 


CHICAGO 
326  W.  Madison  St. 

MONTREAL 
3 St.  Nicholas  St. 


Agencies  in  Important  Cities 
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n ’S  NOT  IHE  GRADE  OF  COFFEE 
But  How  It  Is  Made  That  Counts 

No  More  “Bad”  Coffee 

IF  YOUR  CUSTOMERS  USE 


COFFEE  FILTER 

It  makes  LOW  price  toffee  taste  like 
the  BEST.  No  matter  what  grade  of 
coffee  you  sell  if  it  is  made  in  the  Auto- 
Vac  Fitter  your  customers’  satisfaction  is 
GUARANTEED. 

Result— Increased  Coffee  Customers. 


BE  THE  FIRST  IN  YOUR  CITY  TO  USE  THE 


5 CUP  SIZE 

(Silver  and  Plain) 

ATTRACTIVENESS 
QUALITY  UTILITY 


FILTER  AS  A BUSINESS  GETTER 

Attractive  Prices  for  Premium  Users. 


THE  AUTO  VAC  FILTER 

All  Glass,  Transparent, 
Metal  Parts  Heavily 
Nickeled.  Attractive 
and  Sanitary. 


THE  AUTO  VAC  FILTER 


, GcxddHodsekeeping  Bottuti  j 


THEAUTOyAC  FILTER 

Adaptable  for  Use  on 
Table  with  Alcohol 
stand,  or  on  any  Elec- 
tric Stove,  Coal  Stove 
or  Gas  Range 


Premium  users  write  at  once  for  our  special  proposition. 

AUTO  VACUUM  FREEZER  COMPANY  25  West  Broadway,  New  York 

COFFEE  FILTER  DEPARTMENT 


II 
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are  very  light,  and  importations  take  about  six 
months  to  reach  destination.  There  is,  therefore, 
little  likelihood  of  reaction  for  some  time,  but  it 
is  probable  that  the  volume  of  business  will  be 
materially  less. 

Spice  Market  is  Quiet 

The  market  has  changed  from  a very  active 
condition  to  one  of  comparative  quiet.  Supplies 
are  very  moderate  and  sellers  firm.  The  demand 
is  for  grinders  running  through  the  entire  list. 

Pepper — The  export  and  spot  trade  has  been 
large  and  arrivals  have  been  promptly  taken. 
Stocks  therefore  are  light  and  higher  prices  are 
expected.  Cloves — There  has  been  great  difficulty 
in  securing  tonnage,  so  that  shipments  are  de- 
layed. Stocks  here  are  practically  exhausted. 
Cassias— The  demand  is  active,  with  stocks 
greatly  reduced,  and  spot  supplies  are  quoted  at 
slightly  lower  prices  than  are  future  shipments. 
Gingers — Stocks  are  small,  while  there  are  no 
shipments  of  any  moment  on  the  way.  Prices  are 
generally  higher.  Pimento — The  demand  has 
been  fair  and  prices  hold  steady.  Mace — They 
are  in  only  moderate  demand,  but  prices  show 
little,  if  an}L  change.  Nutmegs — The  inquiry  for 
all  grades  is  light,  with  no  change  in  quotations. 


ADVERTISING  BY  TOY  BALLOONS 
A very  effective  advertising  campaign  was  re- 
cently conducted  by  the  In-ternational  Coffee  Com- 
pany, Greenwich  and  Vandam  streets,  New  York 
City.  This  concern,  which  imports,  roasts  and 
packs  Old  Homestead  coffee,  recently  sent  up 
hundreds  of  toy  balloons  to  float  over  the  city; 
Each  balloon  had  attached  to  it  a certificate  which 
could  be  redeemed  at  the  company’s  office  for  one 
pound  of  Old  Homestead  coffee.  The  plan  was 
a great  success,  according  to  the  officials  of  the 
company. 


Established  1896 

Offering  2,500  Mats  Spot  Warehouse,  New  York. 
Ex  S/S  “ BUITENZORG  ” 

DtxtcH  Kast  Indies 
AnlCola  and  MandHelin^  Coffee 

“ ANKOLA  ” — A Coffee  produced  in  the  district  of 
Ankola,  Island  of  Sumatra,  Dutch  East 
Indies.  Considered  one  of  the  finest  coffees  grown. 
It  has  a very  heavy  body  and  a delicate,  rich  flavor. 
— Ukers’  Tea  and  Coffee  Buyers'  Guide. 

“ MANDHELING  ” — Name  applied  to  Coffee  pro- 
duced in  Mandheling  district  on  Suma- 
tra’s west  coast.  This  Coffee  commands  the  highest 
price  of  any  in  the  world,  and  many  authorities  con- 
sider it  the  finest  grown. — Ukers'  Tea  and  Coffee  Buyers' 
Guide. 

These  two  Coffees  are  the  Finest  Drinkers 
Known  in  the  World. 

CHARLCS 

276  VYest  Broadwas^  New  YorK 

Correspondence  solicited. 


COFFEE — Roasted  and  Green 

To  Wholesale  Dealers  Only 


HILLIS’S  COFFEE  AND  CHICORY  SUBSTITUTES  ARE 
STANDARD  THE  WORLD  OVER. 

A mixture  of  one  part  of  HILLIS  TRIUMPH  CHICORY  SUBSTITUTE  and  two  or  three 
parts  of  HILLIS  BEST  BLENDING  COFFEE  FILLER  can  be  mixed  from  20%  to  60%  or 
more  in  Coffee,  assuring  a satisfactory,  profitable  and  repeat  business. 

The  largest  and  most  successful  packers  of  Coffee  Compounds  in  America  use  these  grades. 
If  you  are  looking  for  the  best  goods  for  mixing  in  Coffee,  let  us  ship  you  a 200  lb.  bag  of  the  TRI- 
UMPH CHICORY  SUB.  at  7%c  per  lb.,  also  a 200  lb.  bag  of  the  BEST  BLENDING  at 
4^c  per  lb.,  F.  O.  B.  New  York,  less  X%  10,  net  30  days.  We  are  certain  that  if  you  give  these 
goods  a trial,  that  you  will  be  well  pleased  with  the  results  and  we  will  gain  a steady  buyer. 
Prices  quoted  are  the  jobbing  prices  for  quantity  lots.  Awaiting  the  pleasure  of  your  trial  order, 
we  are.  Respectfully, 

HILLIS  CEREAL  MFG.  CO., 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Your  money  has 

been  spent 

To  place  your  coffee  in  the  homes.  Too  little 
has  been  spent  to  keep  it  there. 

When  your  splendid  blend  is  spoiled  by  wrong 
brewing  methods,  and  your  coffee  is  condemned 

What  is  your  profit? 

Leading  houses  who  sell  thousands  of  Tricolators 
will  tell  you  that  they  eliminate  any  chance  of 
spoiled  coffee.  Give  your  salesmen  a chance  to 
show  your  coffee  at  its  best. 

TRICOLATORS 

Bring  out  all  that  beautiful  color,  rich  flavor 
fine  body  and  aroma  you  want  your  coffee  to 
show  and  it  stays  that  way  for  hours.  Why  not 
have  your  customer  enjoy  these  benefits. 

Sizes  from  2 to  9 cups  for  homes,  up  to  18 
gallon  urn  attachments  for  hotel  and  restaur- 
ant service. 

Used  in  such  hotels  as  the  Astor,  McAlpin, 
St.  Regis  in  New  York;  Wm.  Penn,  Pittsburgh; 
La  Salle,  Chicago;  St.  Francis,  San  Francisco; 
Statler’s  and  thousands  of  others. 

Demonstrating  sample  9 cup  size  as  il- 
lustrated, filter  holder  and  china  urn  complete, 
to  any  dealer  $2.00. 

A postal  card  will  bring  it — prove  it  to 
your  own  satisfaction — then  you,  too,  will  in- 
sist on  Tricolator  Coffee  Makers. 

Order  today. 

THE  TRICOLATOR  CO. 

116-120  W,  32nd  Street  62-64  East  South  Water  St. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 
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THE  PRACTICAL  RETAIL  GROCER 

^ A department  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  problems  which  vex  retailers; 
telling  how  to  arrange,  display  and  sell  goods;  how  to  systematize;  how  to  ad- 
vertise, how  to  obtain  the  maximum  eflBciency  in  the  grocery  business. 


FIVE  CAUSES  OF  LOSSES 


Keen  Analysis  of  Conditions  Which  Grocers  Must 
Study  and  Overcome,  as  Made  by  the  National 
Cash  Register  Company 


1 N its  campaign  to  place  cash  registers  in  every 
* retailing  store  in  the  country,  the  National 
Cash  Register  Company  has  made  an  exhaustive 
study  of  every  factor  that  has  any  bearing  on  the 
subject  at  all,  and  has  evolved  an  analysis  of  the 
psychology  of  merchandising  that  will  pay  every 
grocer  to  study.  The  National  Cash  Register 
Company  finds  that  there  are  five  underlying 
causes  for  losses  in  stores,  and  sets  them  forth  as 
follows  : 

Indifference  of  Clerks 

Caused  by:  (i)  Lack  of  individual  records — • 

employer  does  not  know  the  earning  power  of 
each  clerk.  (2)  Lack  of  example  on  the  part  of 
the  employer — employees  quickly  imitate  his 
faults.  (3)  Lack  of  incentive — no  records  by 
which  a fair  quota  for  each  employee  may  be  de- 
termined. (4)  Low  wages — employer  has  no  rec- 
ords on  which  to  base  the  true  worth  of  the  em- 
ployee. (5)  Lack  of  good  store  system — dis- 

courages a good  employee. 

Dishonesty  of  Clerks 

Caused  by:  (i)  No  absolute  control  of  cash — 

temptation  is  offered.  (2)  Example  set  by  the 
employer — careless  not  to  record  every  transac- 
tion, even  though  it  is  personal.  (3)  Lack  of 
printed  record  for  every  store  transaction— writ- 
ten record  can  be  changed.  (4)  Collusion  of 
employees — no  records  by  which  such  a practice 
may  be  stopped.  (5)  Charges  purposely  for- 
gotten. 

Poor  Methods 

Caused  by:  (i)  Employer  attends  too  much  to 

detail — no  time  left  for  planning.  (2)  Lack  of 
proper  record.s — this  causes  disputes  with  cus- 
tomers. (3)  Inefficient  emploj^ees — no  effort  is 
made  by  employer  to  train  his  clerks.  (4)  No 


absolute  check  on  cash.  (5)  Lack  of  organ- 
ization. 

Dissatisfied  Customers 
Caused  by:  (i)  Disputes  with  clerks  about 

overcharges,  improper  credits  and  exchanges. 
(2)  Errors  in  posting — customers  have  no  printed 
proof  with  which  to  check  their  accounts.  (3) 
Indifferent  clerks.  (4)  Slow  service.  (5)  Fail- 
ure to  receive  what  every  customer  is  rightfully 
entitled  to — a printed  receipt. 

Proprietor's  Attitude 

Caused  by:  (i)  Indifference — the  spirit  of  the 

leader  reflects  throughout  the  entire  organization. 
(2)  Failure  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times.  (3) 
Unwillingness  to  see  salesmen — a salesman  can 
furnish  valuable  information  about  the  other 
stores  and  merchants.  (4)  Too  slow  to  adopt 
new  methods.  (5)  Lack  of  originality — does  not 
have  the  time  to  think  out  new  methods. 


SYSTEM  AND  SALESMANSHIP 
^IHelpful  suggestions  on  organiza- 
tion, advertising  and  sales  factors,  for 
Executives,  Store  Managers  and  Clerks 


GROCERY  SALES  STIMULATORS 


Wherein  a Live  Dealer  Gives  a PeAv  Good  Pointers 
from  His  Sales-Building  Experience 


By  Walter  Engard 
London,  Ohio 

Here  are  some  concrete  suggestions  from 
the  pen  of  a practical  grocer,  showing  how 
the  dealer  can  speed  up  sales.  They  have  all  been 
worked  out  successfully  and  their  effectiveness 
])roven. 

Eliminating  Loss  Sales 
A surprisingly  great  number  of  sales  are  lost 
in  the  average  grocery  store  eacli  day  because  of 
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For  many  years  Red  Ribbon  Coffee  has  pleased  lovers  of  good 
Coffee.  Today  it  still  has  its  old  friends  and  thousands  of  new  ones. 

The  dealers  who  stocked  Red  Ribbon  Coffee  years  ago,  still 
carry  it.  They  have  found  it  a leader  worth  featuring — a Coffee 
that  builds  trade  and  holds  it. 

Packed  either  ground  or  bean  in  moisture-proof  1-lb.  bags  or 
cans. 

ROSS  W.  WEIR  & CO.,  Inc. 

NEW  YORK. 


RibbbbCof  fee 


The  Bi^g'est  Value  for  the  Price 

Whole  wheat  contains  all  the  nourishment  needed  to  build  healthy  tissue  and  furnish  strength 
and  energy  to  the  human  body,  and  when  you  sell  it  to  your  customers  in  the  form  of 


Shredded  Wheat 


you  are  giving  them  the  biggest  food  value  they  can  buy  for  the  price,  because  two  Shredded 
Wheat  Biscuits  with  milk  and  a little  fruit  make  a complete  breakfast  at  a cost  of  a few  cents. 
It  is  always  the  same  high  quality,  always  clean,  always  pure,  with  a fair  profit  to  a fair  dealer. 


The  Biscuit  is  packed  in  odorless  spruce 
wood  cases  which  may  be  easily  sold  for 
10  or  15  cents,  thereby  adding  to  the 
grocer’s  profits. 

The  Shredded  Wheat  Co. 

IViagara  Halls,  IN.  V. 
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careless  buying,  careless  stock  keeping  and  be- 
cause articles  asked  for  are  not  in  the  store.  W c 
are  not  in  the  grocery  business  for  our  health,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  making  money;  we  want  to 
sell  all  the  groceries  we  can,  and  are  continually 
on  the  lookout  for  new  methods  of  getting  trade. 
We  endeavor  to  keep  in  stock  all  goods  for  which 
there  is  a reasonably  good  demand,  and  request 
each  clerk  to  enter  in  our  “Want  Book”  the  name 
of  every  item  for  which  he  had  a call  and  did  not 
hnd  in  stock. 

We  thought  we  were  stocking  about  every  item 
in  the  grocery  line  for  which  there  was  a demand. 
But  one  day,  while  waiting  upon  trade,  I had  a 
call  for  several  items  which  we  did  not  have,  and 
the  thought  occurred  to  me  that  our  lost  sales 
were  amounting  to  considerable  lost  money.  I 
resolved  to  keep  a strict  account  of  all  sales  I lost 
that  day,  and  to  my  surprise  when  night  came  I 
had  lost  twelve  sales  amounting  to  more  than 
$2.00,  to  say  nothing  about  the  balance  of  the 
force. 

Lost  Sales  Amounted  to  $3,000 

That  evening  I did  a little  figuring.  I found 
that  with  each  of  our  seven  clerks  losing  ten  sales 
a day,  we  would  lose  $63  worth  of  business  each 
week  or  over  $3,000  a year,  a business  upon  which 
we  might  have  made  at  least  25  per  cent  gross 
profit,  for  the  sales  lost  were  made  up  of  little 
items  upon  which  the  profits  are  large.  The  $3,000 
worth  of  business  would  be  practically  clear  profit, 
for  it  would  not  take  any  more  clerical  force  to 
handle  it  and  would  require  no  more  advertising, 
rent,  etc.  The  only  expense  would  be  twine,  sacks, 
paper  and  a little  waste.  By  eliminating  these  lost 
sales  we  might  have  made  a profit  of  at  least  $600 
extra.  Surely  this  was  worth  going  after. 

The  next  step  was  how  to  do  it.  Each  clerk  was 
supposed  to  enter  in  our  “Want  Book”  every  item 
for  which  he  had  a call  and  which  was  not  in 
stock.  In  this  way  we  were  getting  a line  on  the 
articles  for  which  there  was  a demand,  but  did  not 
know  if  we  had  enough  calls  for  certain  brands 
to  justify  stocking  them.  So  the  next  problem 
was  to  determine  the  number  of  sales  we  were 
losing  on  each  article.  A great  many  of  these 
sales  were  lost  through  the  failure  to  buy  enough. 
For  instance,  one  Saturday  evening  over  thirty- 
two  sales  were  lost  on  bananas  alone  because  we 
had  not  had  large  enough  stock.  There  was  ab- 
solutely no  excuse  for  this ; enough  bananas  could 
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have  been  had.  If  there  should  be  an  over-supply 
they  can  be  carried  over  Sunday  without  any 
great  loss,  if  any. 


LOST  SALES 
Article  Wanted 
Amount  $ 

Reason  Sale  Was  Lost 
Name  of  Party 
Address 

Shall  We  Notify  When  in  Stock? 
Yes  No 


We  finally  adopted  the  following  system,  which 
has  practically  eliminated  these  lost  sales.  I do 
not  mean  that  we  never  lose  a sale,  but  we  do  not 
lose  very  many.  We  had  slips  like  the  one  shown 
above  printed  and  made  into  pads  of  50  slips  each. 
Each  clerk  carried  a pad  with  him  at  all  times, 
and  whenever  he  lost  a sale  he  would  fill  out  a 
slip  and  put  it  in  a special  box  provided  for  that 
purpose.  Each  evening  these  slips  were  gathered 
up  and  special  note  made  of  the  articles  upon 
which  he  had  lost  sales.  If  several  sales  had  been 
lost  on  a certain  article  the  fact  was  immediately 
entered  upon  the  “Want  List”  and  ordered  from 
the  next  salesman.  If  sales  were  being  lost  be- 
cause of  failure  to  carry  enough  in  stock  we 
bought  heavier.  The  first  month  we  tried  this 
experiment  the  number  of  lost  sales  was  great, 
amounting  to  quite  a sum,  but  after  several 
months  they  had  been  cut  down  gradually  until 
the  number  did  not  amount  to  much  in  a month. 

How  Ticket  System  Operates 
It  will  also  be  noticed  that  the  ticket  provides 
for  the  entering  of  the  name  of  the  person  want- 
ing the  article,  also  whether  they  wanted  the 
article  when  we  did  get  it  in  stock.  These  tickets 
are  saved,  and  when  the  article  is  stocked  the  per- 
son wanting  it  is  notified.  We  save  a great  many 
sales  in  this  manner.  A lost  sale  ticket  is  not 
made  out  for  articles  which  may  be  called  for 
and  are  not  in  stock  where  the  salesman  is  able 
to  sell  them  another  article  in  its  place.  For  in- 
stance, a man  called  for  a dozen  packages  of  a 
brand  of  breakfast  food  which  we  did  not  carry 
in  stock;  he  was  induced  to  take  another,  and 
therefore  no  sale  was  lost.  It  may  be  that  we 
were  able  to  sell  him  that  time,  but  when  he  was 


TANGLEFOOT  ^ 


THE  SANITARY  FLY  DESTROYER-Non-Poisonous 


Our  TANGLEFOOT  Handy  Package.  5 Double  Sheets,  Re- 
tails  for  lOc.  Saves  Labor  and  Expense  of  Wrapping. 
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ROYAL 

ABSOLUTELY 


BAKING 

POWDER 

PURE 


Advertising  that  has  encircled  the  globe  for  generations  has 
taught  women  everywhere  that  ROYAL  BAKING  POW- 
DER is  absolutely  pure. 


Wherever  there  is  a grocery  store  there  are  also 
many  women  who  will  buy  ROYAL  BAKING 
POWDER  more  often  and  use  it  with  more 
satisfaction  than  any  other  brand. 


MAKE  YOUR  STORE  HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

“IMPERATOR”  COFFEE  I 

: 5 = 

If  in  your  town.  Healthy  and  nervous  people  alike  can  enjoy  IMPBRATOR 
If  COFFEE,  a blend  of  some  of  the  finest  coffees  grown,  carefully  selected  as  to 

their  specific  properties,  thoroughly  matured  by 
age  in  our  warehouses,  and  freed  from  impuri- 
ties by  a NATURAL  PROCESS,  so  as  to  retain 
its  full  body  and  rich  aroma. 
q IMPERATOR  COFFEE,  therefore,  fully 
deserves  its  name,  meaning  RULER  in  the 
REALM  of  COFFEEDOM. 

§At  a gathering  of  WASHINGTON  OFFI- 
CIALS in  New  York,  where  IMPERATOR 
COFFEE  was  served,  one  of  the  noted  STATES- 
MEN remarked:  “I  never  drank  such  perfect 

coffee.” 

^ We  are  looking  for  the  most  representative 
retail  concern  in  each  Town,  City  or  Borough  of  the 
United  States  to  take  the  exclusive  agency  for 
IMPERATOR  COFFEE.  Retails  for  not  less  than 
35c.  per  lb.  in  New  York  City. 

Address  all  communications  to 

I Manager  IMPERATOR  COFFEE  Department  } 

I JABURG  BROS.  Established  1885  YOPR  |l 
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in  need  of  another  supply  he  went  to  another 
store  which  he  knew  carried  the  brand  he  wanted. 

There  is  no  better  advertisement  for  the  grocer 
than  to  be  able  to  supply  the  articles  for  which 
he  has  calls.  People  like  to  trade  where  they  can 
get  what  they  want  when  they  want  it. 


STORE  AND  SHOW  DISPLAY 

QThe  newest  ideas  in  window  dress- 
ing and  store  arrangement;  unusual 
indoor  and  outdoor  publicity 


CASH  FOR  RICE  PHOTOGRAPHS 

Feature  Rice  by  Suitable  Display  and  Send  Us  the 
Photograph — It  Will  Boost  Your  Sales  and 
Your  Snapshot  May  Bring  You  Real  Money 

Following  out  its  editorial  policy  of  giving 
the  highest  grade  of  service  to  its  readers, 
The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal  inaugurates 
with  this  issue  a nation-wide  campaign  to  in- 
Huence  dealers  to  feature  rice.  The  details  of 
the  campaign  are  printed  in  another  column  in 
an  announcement  headed  “$25  for  Photographs 
of  Rice  Displays.” 

Hard  to  Find  a Leader  To-Day 
Every  dealer  knows  how  hard  it  is  to  find  a 
suitable  feature  in  these  days  of  soaring  prices. 
Rice  is  a product  that  is  almost  ideal  as  a leader 
under  present  war-time  conditions,  and  the  dis- 
tributor ought  to  consider  making  it  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  articles  in  his  store.  The 
demand  for  rice  has  already  been  created  through 
one  of  the  greatest  free  publicity  campaigns  ever 
waged  in  this  country.  Consumers  are  impressed 
by  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Government,  number- 


less civic  and  welfare  organizations  and  eminent 
food  authorities  are  behind  the  movement.  All 
of  which  has  placed  the  consumer  in  a particu- 
larly receptive  frame  of  mind  as  regards  rice.  A j 
great  many  grocers  have  not  taken  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  that  has  been  created  for  them,  j 
It  is  not  now  too  late,  and  we  suggest  that  they  | 
take  the  rice  out  of  its  hiding  place  in  the  bin  , 
or  remote  shelf  and  give  it  its  proper  place  “in 
the  sun,”  on  the  counter  and  in  the  windows, 
where  everyone  can  see  that  rice  is  for  sale. 

Rice  Lends  Itself  to  Striking  Displays 

It  is  not  a difficult  nor  expensive  matter  to 
make  striking  window  and  counter  displays  of 
rice.  There  are  package  brands  in  different  sizes, 
colors  and  forms  on  the  market  which  can  be 
grouped  as  a background,  while  bulk  rice  can  be 
used  as  a snow-white  foreground.  Furthermore, 
the  Southern  Rice  Growers’  Association  of  Beau- 
mont, Tex.,  stands  ready  to  supply  dealers  free 
of  charge  with  cook  books  and  display  cards 
showing  in  various  ways  the  merits  of  rice  as  a 
low-priced  but  highly  nutritious  food.  For  ex- 
ample, one  display  card  shows  the  relative  time 
required  for  cooking  fifteen  common  foods,  with 
rice  leading  the  proceession  with  the  least  time 
of  all.  This  association  has  no  rice  to  sell,  but, 
as  it  explains,  is  endeavoring  to  “push  the  sale  of 
rice  by  educating  customers  to  the  benefits  of  it.” 

Dealers  should  take  a leaf  from  the  chain- 
store’s  book  on  handling  leaders.  One  explana- 
tion of  their  success  is  that  they  study  and  cater 
to  the  consumer  demand,  often  anticipating  it. 
They  have  appreciated  the  opportunity  offered  by 
rice,  and  have  lost  no  time  in  boosting  its  merits 
as  a substitute  for  potatoes  and  other  high-priced 
foods. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper’s  campaign  to 
stimulate  the  dealer’s  interest  in  rice,  and  we  plan 
to  do  it  by  purchasing  photographs  of  rice  dis- 


McCORMICK  & CO.,  inc. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Bee  Brand  Spices  and  Extracts,  Banquet  Tea 


TEA  and  COFFEE  CANISTERS 

Well  Built  and  Attractive.  A Variety  of  Designs.  Sold  in  Lots  of  One  to  Fifty 

GROCERS*  an?  BUTCHERS*  FITTINGS 

Including  coffee  mills,  scales,  counters,  show  cases,  refrigerators,  etc. 
Write  tor  Illustrated  Catalogue 

H.  F.  HFACOCK 

51  N.  SECOND  ST.  PH1L.ADE;l.F>H1A 
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^.KAFFEEHAGSi 

& NOT  a substitute 

but  real  coffee  with 
95%  of  the  caffeine 
removed. 

Prepared  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Sold  by  grocers  everywhere. 

KAFFCE  HAG  CORPORATION 
225  5th  Ave.,  N«w  York 


SiS 

& 

me 

INTHEBEAMOray 

The  Reputation  and  Standing  of 

Walter  Baker  & Co/s 
Cocoa  and  Chocolate 
Preparations 

Have  been  built  up  by 
years  of  fair  dealing,  of 
honest  manufacturing, 
an  unwavering  policy 
of  maintaining  the 
high  quality  of  the 
goods  and  by  exten- 
sive and  persistent 
advertising. 

This  means  for  the 
Registered  grocer  a steady  and 
U.s.Pat.Ofl.  increasing  demand 
from  satisfied  customers,  in  the  long 
run  by  far  the  most  profitable  trade. 

The  genuine  Baker  s Cocoa  and  Baker  s 
Chocolate  have  this  trade-mark  on 
the  package  and  are  made  only  by 

WALTER  BAKER  & CO.  Ltd. 

E.ubiiih.<i  1710  Dorchester,  Mass. 


Over  8000  grocers  in  Greater  New  York  alone 
supply  Yuban  regularly  to  their  trade.  Do  you? 

ARBUCKLE  BROTHERS  go^E  NEW  YORK  CITY 


When  Writing  Advertitcri.  Kindly  Mention  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Teade  Jouenal 
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plays  in  windows  and  stores,  paying  $10  for  the 
best  photographic  view  sent  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Store  and  Show  Display  before  July  i,  1917.  For 
the  next  three  best  photographs  we  will  pay  $5 
each.  There  are  no  restrictions  of  any  kind — 
anyone  can  submit  photographs. 


PRICE  TAGS  BUILD  SALES 


One  of  Chicago’s  Largest  and  Best  Grocery  Stores 

Finds  Penny  Pricing  System  Economical  and 
Efficient  in  Its  $500,000  Annual  Business 

CETLCHENFELD  BROS.,  one  of  Chicago’s 
^ largest  and  highest  grade  retail  grocery  stores 
on  the  South  Side,  doing  an  annual  business  of 
$500,000  among  the  wealthiest  residents  of  the 
city,  has  equipped  its  store  throughout  with  the 
Shuman  system  of  adjustable  clamps  and  price 
stickers,  and  reports  that  “gross  sales  increased 
visibly  from  the  first  day  we  adopted  the  system. 
Our  patrons  compliment  us  on  the  improved  ap- 
pearance of  our  store ; and  though  we  have 
actually  advanced  prices  almost  all  along  the  line, 
the  plain  pricing  of  every  group  on  every  shelf 
has  actually  made  it  appear  that  we  were  offering 
special  bargains.” 

The  accompanying  photograph  shows  a small 
section  of  one  of  Feilchenfeld  Bros,  bottled 
goods’  shelves  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
Shuman  price  system  is  used.  The  clamps  are 
made  of  spring  metal,  and  will  cling  securely  to 


any  shelf,  however  thick,  will  stand  up  in  front 
or  on  top  of  the  goods,  or  may  be  fitted  to 
baskets,  crates  or  boxes.  With  each  Shuman  out- 


The  Price  Tag  System  in  a Chicago  Grocery 

ht  are  gummed  price  stickers  to  be  stuck  on  the 
face  of  the  adjustable  clamps  and  ranging  in 
figures  from  i to  99  cents. 

The  maker  claims  for  the  Shuman  system  that 
it  will  sell  more  goods  every  day  than  one  extra 
clerk,  saves  clerks’  time,  makes  no  mistakes,  en- 
ables extra  help  to  wait  on  customers,  tones  up  a 
store  and  pays  for  itself  in  less  than  two  weeks. 
Alore  than  3,000  retail  stores  in  this  country  are 
using  the  system,  and  the  majority  of  them  have 
written  the  Frank  G.  Shuman  Company,  the 
manufacturer,  at  168  North  Michigan  Boulevard, 
Chicago,  endorsing  its  system. 


EZmplre  Hardware  Compani>^ 

store  furnishings  IBif 

scales,  canisters,  show  cases,  refrigerators.  Etc. 
electric  coffee  mills 

85  Warren  St.  New  York  City  II  H 

Wrife  for  complete  Catalogue 

[ Rice  Sales  Increasing 

Women  are  learning  the  value  of  rice  as  a food. 
Have  in  stock  the  rice  women  ask  for  byname — the 
long  grain,  packaged  rice — Comet. 

Save  the  time  you  now  spend  in  weighing  and  wrap- 
ping bulk  rice. 

Many  dealers  find  Comet  such  a steady  seller  they 
now  carry  no  other  rice. 

SEABOARD  RICE  MILLING  CO. 
GALVESTON.  TEXAS 

Eastern  Sales  Office  100  Hudson  Street,  New  York 

8. OUNCES  NET  WEIGHT 
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Satisfactory  sugar  makes  and  keeps  satisfied 
customers.  That  means  sugar  perfect  in 
sweetening  power,  even  in  texture,  of  spark- 
ling pure  white  crystals,  and  free  from  diit. 

That  means  sugar  from  the  Warner  Re- 
finery, because  only  pure  cane  is  used  and 
our  modern  refinery  insures  a perfect  pro- 
duct, refined  and  packed  under  conditions 
of  absolute  cleanliness  and  up-to-the-min- 
ute efficiency. 

This  applies  with  equal  force  to  all  kinds 
of  Warner  Sugar — extra  granulated  in 
convenient,  attractive  2 lb.  and  3 lb. 
cartons,  dainty  cubes  for  cofiee  and  tea  or 
any  of  our  27  kinds  in  bags,  barrels  or  boxes. 


WARNER  SUGAR  REFINING  CO, 
79  Wall  Street,  New  York 


fiRAHUUTffi 


Fire  Queen 
Drip  Coffee  Pot 


Insures  the  satisfaction 
from  your  coffee  that 
brings  the  re-orders. 

The  coffee  business  is  a gamble.  You 
may  sell  the  best  coffee  on  earth,  but  if 
spoiled  in  the  making  it’s  a dead  one, 
and  more  than  half  the  coffee  sold  is 
spoiled  either  by  wrong  methods  of  prep- 
aration or  by  a foul  pot. 

Every  coffee  man  knows  the  drip  pro- 
cess is  the  one  best  way  to  make  coffee. 
A porcelain  dripper,  therefore,  is  the  last 
word  as  coffee  has  no  chemical  action  on 
porcelain.  It  rinses  clean  and  stays 
sweet  even  in  the  hands  of  a careless  cook . 

The  efficient,  economical,  non-tannic, 
time  and  labor  saving  features  of  the  pot 
combined  with  its  low  cost,  make  it 
a beautiful  demonstrating  proposition 
either  for  premium  or  straight  sale. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

Now  is  the  time  to  cash  in  on  what  the 
National  Coffee  Roasters’  Association 
and  many  independent  coffee  roasters  are 
doing  to  boost  “correct  coffee  making” 
as  the  one  best  way  to  stimulate  the 
business. 
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Fire  Queen  Percolator  Co. 

116  Hudson  St.,  New  York 
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ANTI-PREMIUM  LEGISLATION 


A Survey  of  the  Results  Achieved  in  the  Most 
Strenuous  Year  in  the  Legislative  History  of 
Premium  Giving 


By  Harry  B.  Haines 

Secretary,  National  Premium  Advertising  Association,  Inc. 

WITH  practically  all  of  the  legislatures  in  the 
Union  adjourned,  the  friends  of  premiums 
can  make  a survey  of  the  result  achieved  in  the 
most  strenuous  years  in  the  legislative  history  of 
the  industry.  The  opposition  has  never  been 
more  thoroughly  organized,  nor  have  they  ever 
more  consistently  advocated  the  passage  of  un- 
fair anti-premium  legislation. 

Using  the  opportunity  given  by  the  decision  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  May  of  last 
year,  the  enemies  of  premium  usage  have  en- 
deavored in  32  States  to  force  the  passage  of 
legislation  which  would  tax  the  use  of  coupons 
and  trading  stamps  out  of  existence.  Despite  the 
decision  of  tlie  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
which  upheld  the  drastic  Washington  law  in  10 
States  of  the  32  in  which  legislation  was  at- 
tempted, they  were  not  able  to  make  any  pro- 
gress whatsoever. 

California  Fight  the  Hardest 
The  State  of  California  was  lost  to  premium 
interests  after  the  hardest  and  bitterest  fight  ever 
known  against  premiums.  The  act  as  passed  does 
not  take  effect  until  July,  1918,  and  a fight  in  the 
courts  against  it  will  unquestionably  be  made. 
The  greatest  and  most  eminent  legal  authorities 
have  no  hesitancy  in  stating  that  in  their  opinions 
the  bill  will  not  stand  the  tests  of  the  courts. 

In  Massachusetts  the  Supreme  Court  declared 
unconstitutional  all  of  the  anti-trading  stamp 
bills  introduced  by  Senator  Cavanagh,  who 
headed  the  opposition  in  the  State.  These  bills 
would  have  prohibited  merchants  from  giving 
trading  stamps  or  coupons  redeemable  for  pre- 
miums with  their  merchandise.  The  bills  were  in 
substance  the  same  as  those  which  were  vetoed 


last  year  by  Governor  McCall  on  the  grounds  of 
unconstitutionality. 

Resume  of  Legislative  Situation 
The  following  is  a resume  to  date  of  anti- 
premium legislation  in  the  various  States  of  the 
Union  (Arkansas,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Minnesota. 
Missouri,  Nebraska,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon, 
Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  Utah  and 
Washington  had  no  legislation)  : 

Californi.v — Legislature  adjourned  April  27.  S,  B. 
No.  5 passed  Senate  and  House  and  now  awaits  signa- 
ture .of  Governor.  Will  take  effect  July,  1918.  State  li- 
cense tax  of  $6000  on  each  and  every  place  of  business. 

^ Colorado. — Legislature  adjourned  March  25.  S.  B. 
No.  20  is  now  law;  prohibits  use,  offering  or  traffic  in  trad- 
ing stamps,  except  beneficiary  immediately  actually  re- 
ceives cash  refund  or  cash  credit. 

Connecticut. — Legislature,  no  limit  to  session.  Two 
bills  introduced;  both  reported  unfavorably. 

Delaware. — Legislature,  no  report  of  adjournment  date. 
H.  B.  No.  293  killed  March  23.  County  license  fee  of 
$5;  State  tax  of  $50,  if  value  of  merchandise  purchased 
for  year  preceding  does  not  exceed  $1,000.  Further  tax 
of  $5  for  each  additional  $100  of  merchandise  value. 

Florida. — Legislature,  no  report  of  adjournment  date. 
H.  B.  No.  454  imposes  annual  State  license  tax  of  $500 
and  county  license  tax  of  $250  in  each  county  and  on 
every  place  of  business.  Read  once  and  referred  to  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  and  Taxation. 

Idaho. — Legislature  adjourned  March  10.  Bill  prohibit- 
ing use  of  stamps.  Effective  May  10,  1917. 

Illinois. — Legislature,  no  limit  to  session.  S.  B.  No. 
98,  county  license  tax  of  $1,000  annually.  H.  B.  427, 
county  license  tax  of  $1,000  on  issuer  and  retailers  using- 
stamps,  etc.  H.  B.  390,  prohibits  use  of  stamps,  etc. 
Exempts  manufacturers’  coupons.  February  20,  referred 
to  committee  on  license  and  miscellany.  March  22,  re- 
ported favorably.  March  23,  read  first  time. 

Iowa. — Legislature,  no  limit  to  session.  H.  B.  No.  335 
indefinitely  postponed. 

Kansas. — Legislature  adjourned  March  7.  Graduated 
county  license  tax  of  $4,000  to  $7,000,  according  to 
population.  Now  law;  becomes  operative  upon  publica- 
tion in  statute  book. 

Montana. — Legislature  adjourned  March  2.  $6,000 

county  license  tax.  Law  becomes  effective  August  1. 

Nevada. — Legislature  adjourned  March  15.  County  li- 
cense tax  of  $2,000.  Now  law,  takes  effect  April  1,  1918. 

New  York. — Legislature,  date  of  adjournment  not 
known.  H.  B.  1657,  license  tax  of  $100  a year  on  com- 
panies giving  trading  stamps  and  additional  tax  of  one- 
quarter  to  one  per  cent  on  gross  receipts  of  licensees. 
Every  applicant  for  license  shall  present  to  State  Treas- 
urer a bond  of  not  less  than  $20,000.  S.  B.  848,  County 
license  tax  of  $1000  on  issuer  and  retailer.  Stamps  must 
bear  imprint  of  cash  value  and  be  redeemable  in  cash  at 
option  of  holder,  in  any  quantity  presented.  S.  B.  63. 
amending  tax  law  and  providing  tax  of  4 cents  on  the 
dollar  on  sale  of  goods  accompanied  by  trading  stamps. 

North  Carolina. — Legislature  adjourned  March  7. 
Annual  license  tax  on  trading  stamps  of  $200.  Now  law. 

North  Dakota. — Legislature  adjourned  March  2.  Bill 
passed,  $6,000  county  license  tax  covering  cash  and  mer- 
chandise redemption.  Law  becomes  effective  July  1. 

Pennsylvania. — Legislature,  no  limit  to  session.  S.  B. 
No.  613,  prohibits  use  of  trading  stamps,  except  where 
redeemed  by  first  party  either  in  cash  or  as  credit  or 
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The  Backbone 
of  Big  Business 

is  steady  cash  patronage. 
You  know  it.  The  most 
economical,  easiest  ap- 
plied and  universally 
popular  method  of  at- 
tracting and  holding 
cash  trade  is  the  Pre- 
mium Inducement. 
Thousands  of  merchants 
know  this. 

The  20  year  old 
Green  Stamp  is  the  Pre- 
mium Inducement  of 
greatest  drawing  power, 
because  it  represents 
the  most  substantial  and 
practical  saving.  Mil- 
lions of  prudent  house- 
wives know  that. 

By  showing  the  sign 
‘‘We  Give  Green 

Stamps’’,  you  can  apply 
this  premium  induce- 
ment of  greatest  drawing 
power  and  build  the 
backbone  of  big  business 
for  yourself  in  the  most 
economical  way.  We 
know  this. 

The  Sperry  & Hntchinson  Co, 

Geo.  B.  Caldwell,  President 

2 West  45th  Street  N.  Y.  City 
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FOOD  CHOPPER 


Is  entirely  different  from  all  other  Food 
Cutting  machines  on  the  market.  It  in- 
troduces improved  features  which  make  it 


TBE  MOST  ATTRACTIVE  PREMIUM  IN 
EXISTENCE  FOR  THE  HOUSEWIFE 


The  most  important  improvement  is  its 
Simple  Construction. 


No  Knives  to  Clean 
No  Knives  to  Sharpen 

No  Knives  to  Lose 

It  Consists  of  Two  Simple 
Parts 

It  sharpens  itself  and  is  regu- 
lated to  chop  all  kinds  of  food 
ei  ther  Coarse,  Mediumor  Fine 
by  the  simple  adjustment  of  a 
small  thumb-screw.  Easily 
cleaned,  therefore  Absolutely 
Sanitary. 

It  is  Extensively  Advertised  and 
sold  at  restricted  prices.  It  is 
a Desirable  Premium,  as  it  has 
a known  market  value. 

A NECESSITY  FOR  MODERN 
KITCHEN  ECONOMY 


Let  us  send  you 
particulars  and 
prices. 


STEINFELD  BROTHERS,  116-120  West  32nd  St. 
New  York 


Good  Merchandising 

Is  selling  QUICK  at  a PROFIT, 
DON’T  ask  price — ORDER. 

Half  Dozen  to  a Gross. 

If  not  SATISFACTORY— return. 


23c  hem 

If  your  Jobber  cannot  furnish — 
order  direct. 

GOOD  for  PREMIUM  or  SPEC- 
IAL Sale. 

U/ye 

BUCKEYE  ALUMINUM  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  “REAL  SOLID” 
Aluminum  Cooking  Utensils. 

WOOSTER,  OHIO 


VV'hen  Writing  .Advertisers,  Kindly  Mention  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal 
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rebate  upon  price  of  goods,  wares  or  merchandise  pur- 
chased or  to  be  purchased,  by  recipient,  from  said  first 
person.  H.  B.  No.  840  prohibits  giving  of  premiums  for 
return  of  caps,  stoppers,  corks,  stamps  or  labels  taken 
from  any  bottle,  case,  keg  or  package  containing  liquors. 
April  26,  read  second  time.  H.  B.  No.  1289  prohibits 
trading  stamp  companies  from  doing  business  unless  trans- 
acted with  consumer  direct.  April  26,  read  second  time. 
H.  B.  No.  1134  provides  county  license  tax  of  $1000  on 
coupons,  tickets,  certificates,  cards  or  other  devices  with 
sale  of  goods.  March  26,  referred  to  committee  on  muni- 
cipal corporations. 

Tennessee. — Legislature  adjourned  April  10.  S.  B. 
No.  1157,  annual  license  of  $200  on  trading  stamp  or 
coupon  companies.  Now  law. 

Wisconsin. — Legislature  adjourns  May  or  June.  H.  B. 
No.  351,  prohibiting  use  of  stamps,  coupons,  etc.,  with  the 
sale  of  tobacco  and  tobacco  products  amended  to  include 
all  merchandise  and  is  still  pending. 


THE  PREMIUM  USERS 


Business-Getting  Schemes  Evolved  by  Live  Tea. 
Coffee  and  Grocery  Merchants 


ERE  are  some  of  the  latest  ginger  ideas  fol- 
lowed by  tea,  coffee  and  grocery  merchants 
who  find  that  premiums  “help  sell  the  goods.” 


Chain  Store  Company’s  Premium  Plan 
The  United  Tea  & Coffee  Company,  which 
operates  in  five  Southern  States  and  has  133 
stores  in  Mobile,  Ala.,  alone,  gives  one  coupon 
with  each  pound  of  coffee  or  tea,  which  retails  at 
from  25  to  40  cents.  It  redeems  the  coupons  for 
needle  cases,  kitchen  cutlery,  aluminum  ware, 
silverware,  tool  sets,  lamps,  comb  and  brush  sets, 
jewelry,  cut  glass,  sporting  goods,  lace  curtains, 
American  flags,  umbrellas,  percolators,  fountain 
pens,  kodaks,  rugs,  casseroles,  dinner  sets,  rock- 
ing chairs,  carpet  sweepers,  traveling  bags,  rain- 
coats and  violins. 


Coffee  Roaster  Gives  Pencil  Sharpener 

♦ 

1'he  International  Coffee  Company,  Greenwich 
and  Vandam  streets.  New  York,  importer,  roaster 
and  packer  of  Old  Homestead  coffee,  is  conduct- 


ing a most  successful  and  enterprising  advertis- 
ing campaign  by  giving  a useful  and  valuable 
desk  pencil  sharpener  as  a premium. 


Skinner  Gives  Oneida  Table  Service 
The  Skinner  Manufacturing  Company,  Omaha, 
Neb.,  maker  of  macaroni  products,  is  offering 
Oneida  community  knives,  forks  and  spoons  as 
premiums  in  exchange  for  the  trade  mark  signa- 
tures of  Paul  F.  Skinner  appearing  on  the  wrap- 
pers of  their  packages. 


This  Aluminum  Safety  Kettle  is  Made  in  Six  and 
Eight  Quart  Sizes 

WEST  BEND  ALUMINUM  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  High  Grade 

ALUMINUM  COOKING  UTENSILS 

West  Bend  WISCONSIN 

teJrtfe  us  for  Catalog 
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Here^s  the  Premium  That  Makes  a Hit! 

Biggest  Value  on  the  Market  for  the  Money 

Beautiful,  Heavy  Cut  Glass  Water  Sets,  consisting  of  jug  and  six  tumblers. 
Heavy  lead  blown  blanks.  Attractive  yet  dainty  Daisy  Pattern.  Satin  finish. 
Polished  leaves.  Jug  cut  top  and  handle.  'I'his  set  makes  the  finest  premium 
in  the  world  because  people  want  them. 

SAVE  MONEY  BY  DEALING  DIRECT 

We  are  Manufacturers.  Our  facilities  enable  us  to  turn  these 
sets  out  at  rock-bottom  figures  and  get  extra  fine  quality  work. 

You’ll  be  amazed  at  the  low  price  we  quote  if  you  can  use  a 
large  quantity.  Get  in  touch  with  us.  You’ll  be  pleased. 


Write  today. 


The  Condon  Glass  Co.  q 


akwo^?Ave.  Toledo,  O. 
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POINT  NO.  7 

Peanut  Butter  made  by  LAMBERT  machinery 
is  unique  because  the  process  thoroughly  emulsifies 
the  oil  with  the  minimum  of  separation. 


The  Lambert  Peanut  Butter  Plant 

offers  you  the  only  complete  Peanut  Butter  Equipment,  consisting 
of  suitable  peanut  roasting  apparatus,  peanut  blancher,  picking 
' and  stoning  machinery,  one  or 

more  peanut  butter  mills  complete 
with  automatic  salter,  auxiliary 
machinery  (elevators,  conveyors, 
storage  bins,  feed  hoppers)  and 
approved  power  transmission,  such 
as  will  render  the  plant  as  nearly 
automatic  as  possible. 

The  Lambert  Machine  Com- 
pany is  the  only  concern  manu- 
facturing COMPLETE  peanut 
butter  plants. 

Plans  designed  according  to 
requirements  or  specifications, 
and  estimates  furnished. 


Peanut  Butter  Mill  No.  8 


m 


Ta^Ynbert  Ma^cHne  C9 
Ma^rshall,  Mich. 
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HAROLD  J.  EDWARDS 

The  First  Java  Tea  Commissioner  to  America 
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Bird's-Eye  View  of  a Picturesque  South  Indian  Coffee  Estate  in  Mysore 


How  Indian  Coffee  is  Grown  Under  the  Original  Jungle  Shade  Trees  in  Coorg 


TYPICAL  SCENES  IN  SOUTH  INDIAN  COFFEE  CULTURE 


THE  INDIAN  COFFEE  TRADE  CRISIS 

^Owing  to  the  prohibition  of  imports  of  coffee  into  the  United  Kingdom 
and  France,  the  owners  of  estates  in  Mysore,  Madras,  Coorg,  Cochin  and 
Travancore  are  facing  great  financial  loss  and  a severe  setback  to  the  in- 
dustry, which  has  not  been  any  too  prosperous  in  recent  years.  IfThis 
article  tells  about  the  fight  the  planters  are  making  to  save  their  invest- 
ments. HThe  author  also  describes  the  kinds  of  coffee  grown  in  Southern 
India,  the  districts,  the  cultural  methods,  and  throws  light  on  how  the 
planters  are  combating  pests  and  diseases  in  their  efforts  to  restore  the  in- 
dustry to  its  former  proportions  and  position  among  the  coffee-producing 
countries  of  the  world. 

By  Lucien  Mem  mincer 
Madras,  India 


' I ’HE  recent  order  prohibiting  imports  of  coffee 
^ into  the  United  Kingdom  has  caused  a crisis 
in  the  coffee-planting  industry  of  Southern  India. 
A special  meeting  of  owners  of  coffee  estates  was 
held  recently  in  Madras,  with  a view  to  causing, 
if  possible,  the  postponement  of  the  enforcement 
of  the  order. 

The  coffee  industry  in  the  Madras  district  is 
now  of  importance,  as  the  annual  production  is 
about  20,000  tons,  obtained  from  204,000  acres 
under  cultivation  in  Mysore,  Madras,  Coorg, 
Cochin  and  Travancore  (but  principally  in  My- 
sore). This  represents  very  nearly  all  the  Indian 
crop.  It  is  exported  principally  to  the  United 
Kingdom  and  France,  and  the  value  of  exports  in 
1914-15  was  $5,124,749. 

Affects  Financing  of  Estates 
A local  newspaper,  in  reviewing  the  situation 
caused  by  the  order  restricting  British  imports, 
says  that  coffee  planting  in  India  will  receive  a 
setback  from  which  it  will  take  a long  time  to 
recover.  The  newspaper  further  says  that  from 
6,000  to  7,000  tons  of  coffee,  ready  for  shipment, 
will  be  held  up  with  a loss  of  about  $1,946,600, 
and  that  in  addition  the  industry  will  be  so  gen- 
erally disorganized  that  trouble  may  be  experi- 
enced in  financing  the  estates. 

Coffee  Production  in  Southern  India 
Recent  official  statistics  give  the  area  under  coffee 
cultivation  in  Southern  India  for  1915-16  as  204,- 
532  acres,  of  which  107,452  were  in  Mysore  State, 
44,085  in  Madras  Presidency,  42,495  in  Coorg, 
2,507  in  Cochin  State,  and  7,993  in.  Travancore. 
The  yield  varies  widely  according  to  the  cultiva- 
tion and  the  season.  On  the  best  estates  in  a 
good  season  the  crop  may  be  as  high  as  10  to 
12  hundredweight  (hundredweight  = 1 12  pounds) 


per  acre,  but  on  poor  estates  as  low  as  2 to  3 
hundredweight. 

The  coffee-planting  industry  in  India  is  prac- 
tically confined  to  the  districts  described.  About 
0.15  per  cent  is  grown  in  the  Bombay  Presidency 
(Kanara  district  mainly),  Assam  (South  Sylhet 
district  mainly),  and  on  a small  acreage  in  Burma. 
The  biggest  coffee-producing  districts  now  are 
Mysore,  Coorg  and  the  Shevaroys,  where  it  is 
grown  at  elevations  of  1,500  to  3,000  feet,  with 
a rainfall  of  70  to  130  inches. 

Varieties  of  Coffee  Cultivated 

The  coffee  chiefly  cultivated  is  Coffea  arabica, 
several  varieties  of  which  exist  under  local  names, 
but  are  of  the  same  species.  In  addition  some 
Marigogipe  is  cultivated,  but  does  not  crop  well. 
Coffea  robusta  also  has  been  tried,  but  is  said  not 
to  have  been  a success  in  the  recognized  coffee 
districts,  probably  because  the  elevation  is  too 
great.  Some  work  has  been  done  by  a hybrid 
coffee — a cross  betwe-en  Coffea  liberica  and  Coffea 
arabica.  This  produces  a plant  which  is  largely 
resistant  to  disease  and  of  increased  vigor.  Ex- 
periments show  that  it  gives  a much  larger  yield 
than  the  ordinary  variety  of  coffee  that  is  culti- 
vated, but  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  bean 
is  said  to  be  necessary,  as  it  is  apt  to  retain  too 
much  of  the  harsh,  bitter  taste  of  the  Liberian 
bean. 

Leading  planters  believe  that  there  is  a great 
future  for  hybrid  coffees  in  Southern  India,  and 
the  scientific  department  of  the  United  Planters’" 
Association  has  established  a special  experiment 
plot  for  their  development  and  study  on  scientific 
lines. 

United  Kingdom  and  Erance  as  Markets 

The  coffee  produced  in  India  is  nearly  all  ex- 
ported. The  United  Kingdom  and  France  are  the, 
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Washing  Cisterns  and  Straining  Mats  at  Barquai  Estate 


most  important  markets,  but  there  is  a very  large 
and  growing  local  demand  in  the  country.  Among 
foreign  buyers,  France  formerly  took  by  far  the 
most  of  the  “native  cherry”  that  came  for  export. 
This  type  is  usually  from  Indian  estates,  in  which 
the  whole  fruit  is  dried  (not  put  through  a 
pulper),  and  the  whole  husk  is  removed  after 
drying.  Its  price  before  the  war  was  40  to  50 
rupees  ($12.98  to  $16.22)  f.  o.  b.  West  Coast  ports 
and  70  rupees  ($22.71)  c.  i.  f.  London. 

The  other  main  type  is  known  as  “plantation” 
coffee.  In  this  the  outer  pulp  is  removed  and  the 
seeds  are  dried  in  the  inner  husk  or  “parchment,” 
which  is  then  also  removed.  The  beans  are 
graded  according  to  size.  As  a rule,  the  trade 
recognizes  three  grades,  sizes  i,  2 and  3,  as  well 
as  peaberry  (very  small)  and  triage  (or  broken 
bean).  Typical  prices  for  parchment  before  the 
war  were  50  to  60  rupees  ($16.22  to  $19.47)  f.  o.  b. 
West  Coast  ports,  and  80  rupees  ($25.95)  c.  i.  f. 
London;  for  size  B (No.  2)  $17.72  per  hundred- 
weight. Exports  of  dried  beans  of  coffee  to  all 
countries  in  1914- 15  amounted  to  270,000  hun- 
dredweight. 

Ports  of  Shipment  and  Methods  of  Packing 

The  chief  export  centers  are  Mangalore,  with 
45  per  cent  of  the  trade;  Tellicherry,  36  per  cent; 
Calicut  and  Tuticorin.  The  produce  is  chiefly 
available  from  December  to  March,  and  the 


methods  of  packing  are  in  double  gunny  bags  con- 
taining 154  pounds  net. 

According  to  tradition,  coffee  was  introduced 
into  South  India  in  1600  by  a Mohammedan  pil- 
grim who,  on  his  return  from  Mecca,  brought 
seeds  with  him  and  planted  them  in  Mysore.  The 
first  systematic  plantation  appears  to  have  been 
established  in  1830  near  Chickmagalur. 

Virgin  forest  land  usually  is  chosen  for  plant- 
ing, the  jungle  being  felled  and  burned.  The 
coffee  bushes  need  shelter  from  high  wind,  and 
from  the  sun  in  hot,  dry  weather,  so  that  culti- 
vation is  always  under  shade  in  India.  Many 
kinds  of  trees  are  used  as  shade,  almost  every 
district  having  some  tree  which  is  considered 
especially  good.  Numerous  local  jungle  trees  are 
so  employed.  Among  the  imported  trees,  silk  oak 
{Grcvillea  robusta)  is  the  most  widely  used  as  a 
coffee  shade.  Introduced  from  Australia  half  a 
century  ago,  it  has  become  useful  as  a shade  tree 
on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  its  growth  and  free- 
dom from  disease.  As  a rule,  mixed  shade  is 
used,  and  it  is  regulated  each  year  by  systematic 
pruning. 

Coffee  Blossoms  Present  Beautiful  Sight 

In  the  third  year  from  planting  the  coffee 
bushes  begin  to  bear,  and  at  5 and  7 years  old 
they  are  in  full  bearing.  The  age  to  which  a 
coffee  bush  can  profitably  be  grown  is  said  to  be 
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in  the  neighborhood  of  50  years.  About  a week 
after  a good  shower,  in  ^Marcli  or  April,  the  coffee 
blossom  opens.  The  coffee  estate  in  flower  pre- 
sents a beautiful  sight.  The  bushes  are  masses  of 
starry  white  flowers,  while  the  syringa-like  scent 
is  almost  overpowering.  The  blossom  lasts  only 
three  or  four  days,  and  during  that  time  it  is 
visited  by  myriads  of  bees  and  flies  and  honey- 
loving  insects  which  aid  in  its  fertilization. 

The  crop  is  picked  from  October  to  January. 
This  necessitates  a large  body  of  labor,  as  it  must 
be  done  quickly.  As  soon  as  the  berries  begin  to 
turn  red,  gangs  of  coolies  are  sent  into  the  fields. 
The  trees  are  picked  over  several  times  at  in- 
tervals of  a week  or  so,  and  the  ripe  berries  taken 
at  each  round  until  most  of  the  crop  has  been 
collected.  At  the  last  round  the  trees  are  stripped 
and  all  the  remaining  berries  are  gathered, 
whether  ripe  or  not.  It  is  then  customary,  espe- 
cially if  the  crop  has  been  a heavy  one,  to  pick 
up  all  the  berries  that  have  been  knocked  off  and 
dropped  during  the  rush  of  the  regular  picking. 

Methods  of  Cleaning  and  Drying 

The  berries  are  brought  to  the  factory  by  the 
pickers,  and  are  measured,  or  weighed,  then 
pulped  to  remove  the  outside  jacket.  The  beans 
as  they  come  from  the  pulper  are  coated  with  a 
slimy,  sugary  substance,  which  is  difficult  to  re- 


move, and  can  only  be  washed  off  after  the  sugar 
in  it  has  undergone  a certain  amount  of  fermenta- 
tion. This  is  accomplished  by  piling  the  pulped 
coffee  in  a heap,  covering  it  and  leaving  it  about 
twelve  hours.  When  the  fermentation  is  com- 
plete, the  coffee  is  washed  with  water  in  large  vats 
until  all  traces  of  sliminess  have  lieen  removed. 
The  water  is  then  run  off  and  the  coffc-e  spread 
out  on  tables,  or  mats,  and  constantly  turned 
over  in  the  sun  until  it  is  thoroughly  and  evenly 
dry.  In  this  stage  it  is  known  as  parchment 
coffee,  and  it  is  usual  to  send  it  to  the  coast  to  the 
coffee  curers  to  undergo  its  final  treatment  before 
it  is  shipped.  Here  it  is  spread  out  in  the  hot  sun 
on  large  cement  floors.  It  is  then  placed  in  ma- 
chines which,  by  means  of  a heavy  vertically  re- 
volving wheel,  take  off  the  husk  or  parchment  and 
polish  the  bean. 

Pests  and  Diseases  Found  in  Cultivation 

Coffee  is  subject  to  the  attacks  of  about  twenty 
different  pests  and  diseases  in  India,  some  of 
which  are  very  serious.  Leaf  disease,  a fungus 
which  makes  yellow  spots  on  the  leaves  and 
causes  them  to  fall  off,  is  said  to  have  rendered 
coffee  unprofitable  in  Ceylon,  and  it  does  much 
harm  in  Southern  India,  as  does  another  fungus 
which  attacks  the  leaves  and  berries  during  the 
monsoon,  causing  them  to  rot.  One  fungus  con- 
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sumes  the  roots  and  causes  the  bushes  to  die  out- 
right. The  most  serious  coffee  pest  in  South 
India  is  a scale  insect  which  has  rendered  coffee 
growing  unprofitable  in  the  Pulnis  and  Nilgiris 
to  a large  extent,  and  recently  made  its  appear- 
ance in  the  coffee-growing  centers  of  Coorg  and 
Mysore.  It  is  combated  by  means  of  sprays,  and 
when  systematically  and  co-operatively  attacked 
it  can  be  kept  within  bounds. 

More  and  more  attention  is  paid  in  South  India 
each  year  to  the  scientific  aspect  of  coffee  grow- 


Native  Method  of  Cleaning  Dry  Cherry  by 
Pounding  to  Remove  Husks 


ing,  and  by  the  use  of  manures  and  the  study  of 
the  life  histories  of  the  various  pests  and  dis- 
eases the  industry  is  improving  its  position,  and  is 
likely  to  be  a profitable  one  in  large  tracts. 

European  Prices  on  the  Upgrade 
The  Madras  Mail  of  February  13,  1917,  stated 
that  coffee  prices  in  London  and  Marseilles  seem 
to  be  steadily  on  the  upgrade.  “Meanwhile,”  it 
continues,  “the  market  for  ‘native’  on  the  West 
Coast  is  stagnant.  The  most  unseasonable  rain 
at  the  beginning  of  this  month  has  given  rise  to 
great  lamentation  throughout  all  the  coffee  dis- 
tricts of  Southern  India,  and  it  must  have  caused 
untold  damage  to  next  year’s  prospects.” 

Proposed  Seaport  for  Mysore 
Commerce,  a Calcutta  publication,  states  that 
plans  are  under  way  for  the  establishment  by 
Mysore  of  a railway  seaport  on  the  West  Coast 
of  India.  Mysore  borders  on  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency, and  at  present  has  no  facilities  for  deep- 


sea  trade.  The  publication  states  that  some  local 
difference  of  opinion  has  arisen  as  to  the  course 
the  scheme  should  take,  the  planting  community 
very  naturally  favoring  one  that  should  tap  plant- 
ing districts  and  afford  facilities  which  do  not  at 
present  exist  for  disposing  of  the  produce  of 
their  estates.  The  Mysore  export  trade  in  coffee, 
tea,  pepper  and  other  products  would  receive  such 
an  impetus  as  could  not  fail  to  repay  the  neces- 
sary expenditure. 

Survey  for  Loop  Line  Completed 
The  survey  for  a loop  line  from  Shimoga  to  the 
West  Coast  has  been  completed.  People  in  the 
district  favor  Malpi  as  a prospective  seaport 
rather  than  Bhatkal,  which  also  has  been  men- 
tioned as  a possibility.  The  sea  is  calm,  and 
with  certain  improvements  Malpi  could  be  made 
an  all-year-round  port.  The  home-line  steamers, 
it  is  said,  could  proceed  straight  into  the  harbor 
from  Aden,  avoiding  the  strong  currents  of  the 
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Persian  Gulf,  while  what  rocks  there  are  conduce 
to  the  making  of  a natural  harbor. 

Eldyasvar  and  Angarkatta  are  mentioned  as 
offering  facilities  for  the  construction  of  cargo 
landing  places.  The  latter  place,  under  the  name 
of  Barkur,  was  once  the  capital  of  Vikramaditya, 
famous  in  Indian  history.  Trade  is  already  brisk. 
Several  small  islands  on  the  Malpi  sea  front,  it  is 
said,  will  be  shortly  connected  with  the  land. 
Three  rivers  empty  into  the  sea — the  Pangal  and 
Eldyavar  meet  and  then  join  the  Malpi  River  at 
the  town  of  that  name. 
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JAVA  TEA  IN  1916 


Export  Figures  Show  Rapid  Increase  in  Production  in 
Both  Java  and  Sumatra  Despite  AVar’s  Influence 
and  Lack  of  Ships 


[special  correspondence] 

Batavia,  Java,  April  3,  1917. 

PROHIBITION  of  shipments  of  Java  tea  to 
Holland  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  shortage 
of  tonnage  to  London  and  other  ports,  held  some- 
thing over  5,000,000  HK.  (half  kilos)*  in  Batavia 
and  other  godowns  awaiting  freight.  Conse- 
quently final  shipment  figures,  which  show  a de- 
crease of  3,280,394  HK.,  as  against  1915,  do  not 
accurately  indicate  total  production. 

The  total  exports  were  89,096,474  HK.,  and  if 
the  5,000,000  HK.  not  exported  are  added,  the 
total  production  is  shown  to  have  been  94,096,474 
HK.,  as  compared  with  92,366,668  HK.  in  i9iS>  or 
an  increase  of  1.87  per  cent.  The  crop  of  1915 
was  more  than  42  per  cent  greater  than  that  of 
1914,  but  that  year  was  a very  abnormal  one. 

Shipments  to  the  principal  countries  during 
1916,  as  compared  with  1915,  are  shown  in  the 
accompanying  table : 


Country 

191G, 

1915, 

HK. 

HK. 

Holland  

29,799,826 

37,634,552 

England  

24,486,424 

Russia  

15,306,282 

Australia  

6,056,308 

7,247,760 

Canada  and  U.  S 

632,274 

1,309,184 

Singapore  

447,690 

1,838,536 

Other  ports  

6,799,290 

4,543,930 

Generally  the  quality  has  been  of  a particularly 
useful  description,  and  as  a whole  rather  better 
than  that  of  1915;  in  fact,  during  the  past  two 
years  a gradual  improvement  has  taken  place, 
until  the  standard  now  attained  is  of  a distinctly 
higher  average  than  formerly,  and  such  as  will 
make  Java  teas  a more  formidable  competitor 
with  the  produce  of  British  India  and  Ceylon. 

With  regard  to  Kampeng  teas  of  the  lower 
grades  there  has  been  no  improvement;  how- 
ever, with  the  new  ordinance  instituted  by  the 
government  to  control  the  culture  and  packing  of 
this  produce,  it  is  hoped  that  some  improvement 
in  quality  will  be  made,  but  it  seems  more  likely 
that  if  control  could  be  effected  over  purchasing 
factories,  insuring  that  only  such  quantity  was 
bought  as  could  be  adequately  dealt  with  by  the 
machinery  and  general  equipment  of  the  factory, 
that  a more  far-reaching  benefit  might  accrue. 

Amsterdam  and  London  Markets 

In  both  places  the  difference  in  values  was  fairly 

* One-half  kilo  is  equal,  approximately,  to  l.I  lbs. 
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wide.  The  Amsterdam  market  opened  on  a lower 
basis'  than  at  the  close  of  1915,  but  prices  appreci- 
ated toward  the  middle  of  the  year ; in  October, 
however,  most  grades  touched  lowest  point.  As 
a whole,  average  prices  were  about  4 cents  lower 
than  in  the  previous  year.  In  London  the  market 
ruled  on  about  the  same  lines  as  in  Amsterdam 
up  to  early  June,  when  the  highest  point  was 
touched,  then  declining  to  the  lowest  point  in 
mid-August,  and  appreciating  again  and  closing  at 
the  end  of  the  year  at  nearly  high  June  prices. 

Production  in  Sumatra 
Very  rapid  headway  has  been  made  in  Sumatra, 
shipment  figures  for  the  past  two  years  being 
3,064,336  HK.  for  1916  and  1,204,100  HK.  for 
1915,  showing  an  increase  of  more  than  150  per 
cent.  As  the  planted  area  is  approximately  6,500 
bouws  (a  bouw  is  equal  to  i'l4  acres),  of  which 
only  some  2,100  are  yet  in  production,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  a further  and  very  substantial  increase 
may  be  expected  in  the  near  future.  H.  J.  E. 


TRADING  WITH  THE  ENEMY 


The  Law  on  This  and  Some  Allied  Subjects,  Including 
Trade  Marks  and  Patents.* 


By  Clowry  Chapman 

New  York 

'^RADE  between  citizens  of  opposing  belliger- 
ents,  and  all  inter-communication,  are  forbid- 
den unless  sanctioned  by  the  Government,  or  in 
the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  humanity.  Acts  of 
Congress  and  proclamations  of  the  President 
should  be  studied  carefully  as  they  appear.  They 
will  clearly  distinguish  citizens  from  aliens, 
friends  from  foes,  and  provide  for  limitations  on 
the  severity  of  the  rules  which  have  grown  up 
from  time  immemorial. 

What  is  Meant  by  “Enemies” 

As  the  law  stands  all  citizens  of  a nation  at  war 
with  us  are  enemies,  and  every  transaction  or 
inter-communication,  whether  accompanied  by  the 
transmission  of  money  or  of  goods,  or  orders  for 
the  delivery  of  either,  lietween  two  countries  at 
war,  directly  or  indirectly,  or  through  the  inter- 
vention of  third  parties  or  partnerships,  or  by 
contracts  in  any  form,  looking  to  or  involving  any 
such  transmission,  is  prohibited. 

The  following  have  been  held  l)y  courts  of  this 
country  to  constitute  trading  with  the  enemy : 
Use  of  enemy’s  license;  exceeding  the  authority 

* From  “The  I^w  of  Advertising  and  Sales.”  Copy- 
right, 1917,  by  Clowry  Chapman,  and  reprinted  by  per- 
mission. 
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granted  by  a license ; sending  property  to  or  from 
the  enemy  State  fraudulently  covered  by  the  name 
of  a neutral ; proceeding  to  an  enemy  port  for  or 
with  a cargo  after  knowledge  of  war;  a shipment 
made  during  war  by  a citizen  of  one  belligerent 
State  from  an  enemy’s  port  to  his  colonies;  the 
shipment  of  a cargo  from  an  enemy’s  port,  even 
in  a neutral  vessel. 

Passports,  safe  conducts  and  licenses  to  trade 
have  sometimes  been  granted  by  belligerents  to 
individual  non-combatants,  and,  when  within  the 
scope  of  the  commission  granted,  they  serve  as  a 
protection  against  the  party  issuing  them ; but  the 
other  belligerent  may  regard  the  holding  of  such 
licenses  as  a good  ground  for  seizing  the  cargo  as 
a prize  of  war. 

No  Excuse  for  Trading  with  Enemy 

Trade  with  the  enemy  is  not  excused  by  the 
necessity  of  obtaining  funds  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  the  ship,  nor  by  the  opinion  of  an  American 
ambassador  expressed  to  the  master  of  the  ship, 
that  by  undertaking  the  voyage  he  would  violate 
no  law  of  the  United  States.  No  recovery  can  be 
had  for  service  in  illegal  trade. 

The  penalty  for  trading  with  the  enemy  is  con- 
fiscation. 

Until  Great  Britain  found  it  expedient  in  this 
war  to  change  the  long-estahlished  rules  prevail- 
ing in  that  country  and  here,  the  test  of  enemy 
character  for  purposes  of  maritime  seizures  was 
not  the  nationality  of  the  owner  of  cargo,  the 
Continental  rule,  but  the  trade  domicile  of  the 
owner,  the  country  in  which  the  business  was  car- 
ried on.  Great  Britain  has  now  added  the  rule 
of  nationality  as  a further  test. 

What  Happens  in  War  Time 

Naturalization  Suspended — Upon  the  declara- 
tion of  war  naturalization  of  aliens  is  suspended. 

Expulsion — An  act  of  Congress  provides  that 
all  alien  enemies  can  he  expelled  from  the  country. 

Repatriation  Not  Demanded — Our  citizens 
have  never  been  held  bound  to  return  from  a 
foreign  country  on  a declaration  of  war,  unless  so 
ordered  by  this  Government. 

Withdrawal  of  Property — There  is  no  telling 
what,  if  any,  recognition  will  be  given  by  the 
enemy  to  existing  treaties,  and  what  retaliatory 
measures  will  be  taken ; but  the  United  States  now 
has  treaties  with  most  of  the  important  foreign 
countries  granting  a limited  period  of  time,  vary- 
ing from  six  months  to  a year,  within  which  time 
enemies  may  liquidate  their  business  and  remove 
property,  including  bank  accounts. 

Real  Estate — Lands  and  building  of  an  enemy 


within  a belligerent  country  are  not  usually  con- 
fiscated, although  they  are  subject  to  use  for  war 
purposes. 

Trade  Marks  and  Patents — During  the  war 
abroad,  both  Great  Britain  and  Germany  have 
taken  over  enemy-owned  patents  and  trade  marks 
and  licensed  them  to  their  citizens  only  until  peace 
is  declared ; and  then  only  upon  a showing  of  the 
public’s  need  of  the  article.  Royalties  are  being 
collected  for  the  use  of  the  patent  and  trade 
marks,  presumably  for  the  benefit  of  their  ante- 
bellum owners.  Subject  to  issuance  after  the 
war,  many  applications  for  trade  marks  and  patent 
certificates  are  being  filed  in  the  warring  countries 
by  citizens  of  enemy  countries.  Neutrals  are  in 
most  of  the  warring  countries  being  granted 
prompt  trade  mark  and  patent  protection. 


BRAZIL  PLANTERS  ORGANIZE 


They  Form  a Company  to  Collect  a Surtax  of  5 Cents 
Per  Bag  to  Advertise  Coffee  in  America 

[special  correspondence] 

Santos,  Brazil,  May  7,  1917. 

A N organization  known  as  the  Sociedade  Pro- 
motora  da  Defesa  do  Cafe  has  been  organ- 
ized here,  composed  of  about  150  coffee  planters 
owning  over  100,000,000  trees,  to  secure  funds  by 
means  of  a surtax,  to  be  used  to  advertise  coffee 
in  the  United  States. 

A list  of  planters  who  have  agreed  to  the  tax 
is  interesting.  Exclusive  of  Fazenda  Dumont  and 
the  S.  Paulo  Coffee  Estates,  which  do  not  figure, 
the  largest  is  Francisco  Schmidt,  with  13,000,000 
trees ; next,  A.  Prado,  with  3,650,000,  and  third, 
Arthur  Diedrichsen  and  Theodore  Wille,  with 

3.500.000.  There  are  four  firms,  all  Brazilian,  with 
2,200,000  to  2,750,000  trees,  20  with  1,000,000  to 

1.650.000,  and  1 18  with  90,000  to  850,000  trees,  all 
of  them  apparently  Brazilian  and  Portuguese. 
Dr.  Rodrigues  Alves,  contrary  to  what  might  be 
expected,  does  not  seem  to  figure  in  the  list ! 

Action  on  this  matter  was  precipitated  because 
no  provision  was  made  in  the  1917  Budget  to  carry 
out  the  plan  submitted  by  the  National  Coffee^ 
Roasters’  Association  of  the  United  States,  and 
said  to  have  had  the  endorsement  of  the  Brazilian 
Ambassador  at  Washington  and  the  American 
Ambassador  to  Brazil. 

According  to  information  given  out  here  the 
National  Coffee  Roasters’  Association  has  appro- 
priated $150,000  to  be  spent  in  advertising  coffee 
in  the  United  States,  and  an  American  advertising 
agency  has  been  engaged,  under  a three-year  con- 
tract, to  carry  on  the  propaganda.  The  reason 
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assigned  for  it  is  that  the  increase  in  the  consump- 
tion of  coffee  substitutes  in  the  United  States  has 
forced  the  consumption  of  coffee  down  from  12 
pounds  to  10  pounds  per  capita. 

To  secure  funds  to  supplant  the  fund  raised  by 
the  American  coffee  roasters,  the  new  association 
proposes  an  additional  surtax  of  100  reis  (5  cents) 
per  bag.  ' On  the  part  of  the  Sao  Paulo  Govern- 
ment it  is  pointed  out  that  the  surtax  of  5 francs 
will  be  removed  after  the  war. 

Objects  of  the  Coffee  Planters’  Society 

The  objects  of  the  Sociedade  Promotora  da 
Defesa  do  Cafe  are  set  forth  in  a circular  which 
is  being  sent  to  all  planters  inviting  them  to  join. 
They  are  as  follows : 

1.  To  form  the  Sociedade  Promotora  da  Defesa 
do  Cafe,  for  whose  directorate  will  be  chosen  a 
deliberative  council  of  twenty  members,  assisted 
by  an  auditing  council  composed  of  the  managing 
directors  of  the  national  banks  operating  in  Sao 
Paulo. 

2.  To  ask  the  State  Government  to  obtain  from 
the  Legislature,  in  favor  of  the  Sociedade  Pro- 
motora da  Defesa  do  Cafe,  the  decrees  of  a spe- 
cial tax  of  100  reis  per  bag  on  all  the  coffee  enter- 
ing Santos  for  a period  of  four  years,  beginning 
next  July,  and  after  that  date  only  if  requested  by 
cultivators. 

3.  The  amount  of  that  tax,  collected  by  the 
railways  at  the  time  the  freight  is  paid,  will  be 
turned  over  by  them  monthly  to  the  Banco  do 
Commercio  e Industria,  by  order  of  the  Govern- 
ment, to  the  credit  of  the  S.  P.  D.  C.,  as  is  done 
with  the  surtax  of  five  francs  for  the  service  of 
the  valorization  plan  with  regard  to  the  bankers 
charged  with  that  service. 

4.  The  Sociedade  Promotora  da  Defesa  do  Cafe 
will  delegate  to  the  Banco  do  Commercia  e Indus- 
tria the  power  to  make  the  payments  ordered  by 
it  in  execution  of  the  propaganda  plan  which  may 
be  adopted. 

5.  The  Sociedade  Promotora  da  Defesa  do  Cafe 
will  render  annually  to  the  Government  and  to  the 
planting  industry  detailed  accounts  of  its  manage- 
ment, accompanied  by  the  report  of  the  fiscal 
council  to  which  No.  i refers,  these  documents 
being  published  in  the  principal  newspapers. 

Dr.  Muller’s  Resignation 

Many  expressions  of  regret  have  been  heard  in 
the  English  and  American  colonies  over  the  resig- 
nation of  Dr.  Lauro  Muller.  In  certain  quarters 
Dr.  Muller  was  believed  to  be  partial  to  German 
interests,  but  if  there  was  some  apparent  favoring 
of  one  side  by  affording  undue  preference  to  Ger- 
man shippers  of  rubber  and  coffee  by  the  Lloyd 
Brazileiro  steamers,  it  is  to  the  Minister  of 
Finance,  to  whom  the  Lloyd  Brazileiro  is  sub- 
ordinate, and  not  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs that  it  should  be  attributed. 

The  new  Minister,  Dr.  Xilo  Pecanha,  announces 


that  his  policy  is  to  be  "American,”  but  whether 
that  is  merely  a phrase  or  intended  to  convey  still 
closer  co-operation  with  the  United  States  time 
will  tell.  Meanwhile,  he  has  a number  of  serious 
problems  to  tackle:  among  others,  whether  the 
Allies  shall  be  permitted  to  use  Brazilian  ports 
prior  to  any  declaration  of  war;  the  attitude  of 
the  Government  regarding  shipments  by  German 
subjects  to  the  United  States  and  elsewhere  in 
Brazilian  vessels ; the  punishment  of  the  authors 
of  the  outrage  of  the  S.  S.  Tennyson  at  Bahia, 
and  the  position  of  the  Lloyd  Brazileiro  as  a car- 
rier of  cargoes  shipped  abroad  by  Germans. 

Valorized  Coffee  in  Germany 
The  President  in  his  message  stated  that  the 
product  of  the  sale  of  the  coffee  belonging  to  Sao 
Paulo  is  still  in  deposit  in  Germany,  under  the 
responsibility  of  that  Government  for  payment 
post  pacem.  The  State  of  Sao  Paulo  arranged 
with  those  bankers  for  a higher  rate  of  interest 
on  the  money  in  deposit.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  followed  this  matter  with  the  greatest 
solicitude  and  protected  the  interests  of  Sao  Paulo 
in  this  transaction  as  far  as  laid  in  its  power. 

Fazenda. 


WHO’S  WHO  IN  THE  TRADE 

An  Appreciation  of  Harold  J.  Edwards,  the  First  Java 
Tea  Commissioner  to  America 


T TAROLD  J.  EDWARDS,  the  first  Java  tea 
* commissioner  to  America,  who  arrived  in  San 
Francisco  the  latter  part  of  April,  and  who  is  now 
in  New  York  arranging  for  the  distribution  of  the 
tea  he  brought  with  him,  expects  to  spend  about 
three  months  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
making  a study  of  tea  trade  conditions,  on  which 
he  will  make  a full  report  to  the  tea  planters  of 
Java  upon  his  return  to  that  island. 

Thirty  Years  in  Tea  Trade 

Harold  J.  Edwards  has  been  connected  with  the 
tea  trade  for  the  past  thirty  years,  having  started 
at  the  age  of  17  in  the  London  office  of  one  of  the 
old  school  Foochow  men,  who,  after  returning 
from  the  Far  East,  established  himself  in  London 
and  handled  consignments  of  China  and  India  teas 
on  joint  account  with  some  of  his  old  colleagues. 

From  this  post  young  Edwards  moved  on  and 
gained  useful  experience  in  the  Indian  and  Ceylon 
department  of  a firm  of  London  brokers,  since 
gone  out  of  business.  Afterwards  he  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  wholesale  dealing  trade  for  a short 
period.  Next  he  associated  himself  with  Messrs. 
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Stewart,  McLeod  & Co.,,  as  expert,  dealing  with 
the  teas  from  McLeod  & Co.’s  estates  in  India. 
He  eventually  joined  their  staff  in  Calcutta,  where 
he  remained  in  charge  of  their  tea  garden  and 
buying  departments  until  towards  the  end  of  1910, 
when  he  accepted  an  offer  to  go  to  Batavia  in  the 
interests  of  the  tea-producing  industry  of  Java. 

His  wide  knowledge  of  trade  conditions  in  the 
various  markets  and  experience  of  manufacture 
gained  in  India,  made  his  services  of  considerable 
value  to  an  industry  with  a large  number  of  young 
estates  coming  into  bearing  and  a local  market 
only  in  the  initial  stages  of  establishment.  F>om 
small  things  the  crops  of  Java  have  now  reached 
one  hundred  million  pounds  per  annum,  with  still 
further  expansion  in  view. 

Brings  1,000,000  Pounds  of  Tea 

The  American  demand  has  been  the  one  disap- 
pointing feature  in  Java’s  record  of  progress, 
shipments  of  750,000  pounds  and  1,250,000  pounds 
in  1914  and  1915,  respectively,  having  dwindled  to 

632.000  pounds  in  1916.  It  is  this  feature  of  the 
business  that  has  brought  Mr.  Edwards  to 
America.  As  manager  of  the  Tea  Export  Bureau 
of  Batavia  he  officially  represents  here  the  tea- 
planting industry  of  Java.  The  planters  entrusted 
him  with  consignments  approximating  10,000 
chests,  or  about  1,000,000  pounds,  with  authority 
to  dispose  of  same  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  distributing  it  as  widely  as  possible,  and 
in  such  manner  as  is  best  calculated  to  convince 
the  trade  of  the  sterling  qualities  of  the  produce, 
and  lead  to  Java  receiving  in  the  future  such  share 
of  America’s  black  tea  requirements  as  her  im- 
portance as  a tea-producing  country  warrants. 
Representative  teas  of  all  classes  and  grades  from 
73  different  estates,  at  altitudes  varying  from 

1.000  to  6,000  feet,  are  included,  and  Mr.  Edwards 
expresses  his  conviction  that  the  American  tea 
buyers  will  be  surprised  at  the  excellent  quality 
now  obtainable  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies. 

Mr.  Edwards  was  born  at  Greenwich,  in  Kent, 
in  1870,  being  the  youngest  son  in  a family  of 
eight.  His  father  was  a local  government  official 
in  London,  and  is  still  living  at  the  age  of  87. 
Mr.  Edwards  received  his  education  at  the  Dart- 
ford  Grammar  School,  and  was  the  only  one  of 
his  family  to  enter  the  tea  trade  or  to  take  a posi- 
tion in  the  Orient,  a move  which  he  says  he  has 
never  had  cause  to  regret  from  a business  point 
of  view. 


We  have  got  to  recognize  that  this  war  must  be 
fought  not  on  the  savings  of  the  past  but  the 
savings  of  the  future. — Frank  A.  Vanderlip. 


BRAZIL’S  COFFEE  EXCHANGE 


How  the  Newly  Formed  Exchange  at  Santos  is  Con- 
stituted and  Operated  and  the  Duties  of  the 
Brokers  Comprising  the  Membership 


[special  correspondence] 

Santos,  Brazil,  May  8,  1917. 

A N event  of  much  importance  here  was  the 
formal  opening  on  May  i of  the  new  Coffee 
Exchange,  which  will  have  sitting  with  it  the 
Coffee  Brokers’  Board  of  Control,  which  is  to 
consist  of  four  coffee  brokers  elected  annually 
at  a general  meeting  of  the  brokers  of  Santos, 
and  one  broker  chosen  by  the  President  of  the 
State  of  Sao  Paulo  from  among  the  coffee 
brokers  of  that  city. 

Members  of  the  Board  will  be  elected  each  year 
at  the  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  body,  to 
be  held  during  the  second  fortnight  of  June,  and 
service  on  the  Board  is  compulsory,  according  to 
the  law.  The  nominated  member  fills  the  func- 
tion of  president  of  the  Coffee  Exchange  and  of 
the  Board  of  Control. 

Among  the  duties  of  the  Board  are : Nomina- 

tion of  six  brokers  annually,  to  be  charged  with 
the  classification  and  valuation  of  coffee;  the 
adjustment  of  differences,  claims,  disputes,  etc.; 
appointment  of  a consultative  body,  composed  of 
five  coffee  traders  who  will  be  annually  designated 
by  the  Board,  and  charged  with  discussing  and 
consulting  with  the  Board  on  all  interests  affect- 
ing the  trade ; the  control  and  registration  of  all 
transaction  futures,  which  will  be  considered  only 
valid  if  by  contract,  properly  drawn  up  by  a 
broker,  declared  at  the  Exchange,  and  registered 
in  the  terms  of  the  Federal  Law,  Article  77, 
December  31,  1913. 

A committee  has  been  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Sao  Paulo  to  report  on  the  best 
method  of  forming  a Sao  Paulo  navigation  com- 
pany that  can  handle  the  exportable  products  of 
.Sao  Paulo,  the  ships  of  which  would  ply  not  only 
along  the  coast  of  Brazil  but  to  and  from  foreign 
countries.  Although  no  definite  report  has  been 
made  as  yet,  it  is  believed  that  a capital  of  2,000 
contos  (equal  to  $1,092,000)  will  be  proposed, 
together  with  a loan  of  20,000  contos  ($10,920,- 
coo),  guaranteed  by  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo. 


All  of  us,  from  the  most  important  to  the  least 
of  us  in  all  trades  and  occupations,  now  have  an 
opportunity  to  put  our  hands  on  the  rope  that  is 
pulling  civilization  out  of  the  fire. — Newton  D. 
Baker. 


THE  PRACTICAL  COFFEE  ROASTER 

If  A department  discussing  coffee-roasting  problems  and  matters  of  timely 
interest  to  wholesale  coffee  roasters,  with  all  the  news  of  the  field.  Subscribers’ 
questions  of  general  trade  interest  will  be  answered  here  free  of  charge. 


TALKS  TO  COFFEE  BUYERS 


A Series  of  Discussions  of  Coffee  Problems  Designed 
to  be  Helpful  to  Wholesale  and  Retail  Coffee 
Distributers 


By  William  B,  Harris 

Coffee  Expert,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
New  York 

No.  10.— CHAIN  STORES 
pRICE  competition  on  the  part  of  chain  stores 
^ is  a difficult  problem  of  the  day.  Grocers 
can  meet  this  competition  in  their  coffee  depart- 
ments and  will  meet  it  if  they  are  alive  to  the 
situation.  It  will  not  answer  to  simply  scoff  at 
the  grade  of  coffee  the  chain  stores  sell  at  a 
moderate  price.  In  the  first  place  it  is  a very 
fair  grade,  and  in  the  second  place  it  is  freshly 
roasted. 

Why  Some  Coffee  Dealers  Fail 

Many  brands  of  coffee  sold  by  grocers  are 
of  poorer  grade  than  the  coffee  sold  by  chain 
stores  at  a much  less  price.  Particularly  is  this 
the  case  with  much  of  the  so-called  “steel  cut” 
variety.  Again,  grocers  order  too  many  brands 
and  too  much  of  each  kind,  with  the  result  that 
the  bulk  of  their  coffee  is  stale  before  it  reaches 
the  consumers.  In  the  majority  of  instances  a 
case  of  “steel  cut”  coffee  is  the  poorest  invest- 
ment a grocer  can  make,  particularly  if  there 
should  happen  to  be  a chain  store  in  his  neigh- 
borhood. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  chain  stores 
sell  for  cash,  while  most  grocers  give  long  credit. 
The  housewife  can  pay  her  regular  grocer  cash 
just  as  well,  as  to  pay  cash  to  a chain  store.  It 
is  possible  for  a grocer  to  sell  a coffee  fully  equal 
to  that  put  out  by  a chain  store,  and  at  the  same 
price  if  he  insists  upon  cash.  If  each  sale  of  this 
coffee  is  rung  up  on  the  cash  register  when  the 
coffee  is  sold,  he  has  the  money  for  the  next  bag. 
In  this  way  he  not  only  keeps  his  customer  for 
other  items  but  makes  a good  profit  on  the  cof- 
fee as  well. 

To  be  sure,  he  does  not  make  the  long  profit 


he  has  so  long  been  accustomed  to,  but  a quick 
turn  over  at  a fair  profit  is  good  business. 

Chain  Stores  Save  on  Packages 

Again,  dealers  are  sometimes  induced  to  order 
a brand  of  coffee  under  an  individual  label.  The 
chain  stores,  on  the  other  hand,  use  the  cheapest 
form  of  package  obtainable,  and  consequently  give 
better  value  in  the  merchandise  than  would  be 
possible  where  a more  elaborate  container  is 
used. 

The  high  cost  of  all  packing  material  is  adding 
to  the  problems  of  the  retail  trade.  For  a number 
of  years  the  trend  in  the  East  has  been  toward 
package  brands,  and  many  brands  have  been  ex- 
tensively advertised  to  stimulate  demand.  The 
question  to  be  decided  is  how  to  overcome  some 
of  the  advance  in  costs.  Should  the  grade  of  the 
coffee  be  reduced  to  absorb  a portion  of  the  cost 
or  should  the  price  of  the  brand  be  raised  and  the 
burden  borne  by  the  consumer? 

The  latter  plan  would  undoubtedly  drive  away 
more  consumers  than  the  former,  for  the  public 
in  general  resents  any  advance  on  food  products, 
and  invariably  switches  to  some  brand  at  the 
former  price.  Frequently  they  apparently  detect 
no  difference,  which,  by  the  way,  is  largely  due  to 
faulty  methods  of  making,  and  so  the  sale  of  the 
higher  priced  coffee  is  hurt. 

Another  plan  would  be  to  discontinue  package 
brands  and  return  to  bulk  sales.  This  is  what  is 
actually  happening  in  the  West,  where  package 
coffees  have  had  a very  strong  hold  for  years. 
Dealers  are  now  ordering  shipments  in  bulk,  as 
they  can  obtain  a far  better  grade  of  coffee  for 
the  price  they  have  for  years  been  accustomed 
to  pay  for  package  brands.  The  addition  of  a 
cent  or  more  per  pound  under  the  war  tariff  act 
is  an  added  burden,  so  that  unnecessary  costs 
should  be  eliminated.  The  best  possible  value 
should  be  put  into  the  merchandise  and  the  saving 
made  on  the  container. 


We  start  into  this  war  as  the  evangels  of  peace; 
we  are  mobilizing  the  industry  and  the  resources 
of  the  United  States  in  order  that  they  may  secure 
peace  for  the  world. — Newton  D.  Baker. 
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THE  TEA  AND  COFFEE  WAR  TAX 

The  Trade  Is  Anxio  sly  Awaiting  the  Final  Decision 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
on  the  Provisions  of  the  Revenue  Bill 


VI^HILE  at  the  time  this  is  written  no  positive 
statement  about  the  exact  provisions  of  the 
Revenue  Bill  can  be  made  with  authority,  there  is 
evidence  that  the  clauses  relating  to  tea  and  coffee 
will  remain  virtually  as  written  by  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  i.  c.,  an  excise  tax  of  2 cents 
per  pound  on  coffee  and  5 cents  per  pound  on  tea. 

It  is  recognized,  however,  that  the  bill  may  be 
amended  radically  when  presented  to  the  Senate 
by  the  finance  committee,  and  further  altered 
when  the  House  and  Senate  committees  get  to- 
gether for  a conference  to  harmonize  the  differ- 
ences of  views  as  between  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Houses.  The  House  Bill  provides  for  a tax  of 
I cent  per  pound  on  coffee  and  2 cents  on  tea,  with 
an  additional  10  per  cent  import  duty. 

As  the  Senate  Finance  Committee’s  bill  now 
stands,  sugar  is  to  be  taxed  Jd  cent  a pound  and 
cocoa  3 cents  per  pound.  It  is  understood  also 
that  substitutes  for  coffee  and  tea  are  to  be  taxed. 


MEETING  OF  EASTERN  ROASTERS  OFF 
The  joint  meeting  of  the  New  York  branch  of 
the  National  Coffee  Roasters’  Association  and  the 
New  England  branch  at  the  Crescent  Club,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  on  June  18,  as  announced  in  the  April 
issue  of  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal, 
has  been  called  off  “on  account  of  the  war,”  ac- 
cording to  the  explanation  of  A.  J.  Dannemiller, 
secretary  of  the  New  York  branch. 


COFFEE  SEIZED  ON  HIGH  SEAS 
The  British  navy  recently  seized  2,200  bags  of 
coffee  consigned  from  New  York  to  Wadstrom 
& Co.,  Copenhagen,  and  condemned  it  in  prize 
court  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  intended  for 
William  Bolsch,  Hamburg,  Germany.  Wadstrom 
& Co.  sued  for  insurance,  but  the  Danish  Ad- 
miralty Court  in  May  returned  a verdict  against 
the  applicant. 


RECRUITING  IN  FRONT  STREET 
For  the  purpose  of  stimulating  recruiting 
among  men  in  practically  every  trade  in  New 
^ork  State,  the  Citizens’  Preparedness  Associa- 
tion was  organized  the  latter  part  of  May,  with 
general  headquarters  at  30  Broad  street.  New 
\ ork  City,  and  trade  divisions  headquarters  in 


various  parts  of  the  city.  Under  the  heading  of 
Lower  Wall  Street  is  grouped  the  coffee,  sugar 
and  tea  trades,  with  divisional  headquarters  at  119 
Front  street,  in  charge  of  volunteer  National 
Guardsmen  of  the  Second  Artillery.  Recruits  are 
being  sought  for  the  National  Guard;  those  who 
apply  but  fail  to  pass  the  examinations  are  urged 
to  enroll  in  the  Home  Defense  League.  In  its  first 
two  weeks  the  association  has  secured  hundreds 
of  recruits,  and  now  expects  that  by  July  i the 
ranks  of  the  New  York  National  Guard  will  be 
filled  to  war  strength. 


NEW  YORK  COFFEE  MEN’S  PATRIOTISM 
The  members  of  the  New  York  coffee  trade  are 
making  a fine  display  of  patriotism  by  flying 
American  flags  over  their  buildings,  or,  in  the 
instance  of  the  Front  street  center,  by  draping 
them  across  the  streets.  Three  large  flags  span 
Front  street,  the  largest,  the  property  of  Russell 
& Co.,  measuring  40  by  26  feet.  The  other  two 
belong  to  Arnold,  Dorr  & Co.  and  Sprague  & 
Rhodes. 


WILL  ROAST  COFFEE  FOR  NAVY 
A contract  to  roast,  grind  and  pack  5,000,000 
pounds  of  coffee  for  the  United  States  Navy  has 
been  awarded  to  the  Dannemiller  Coffee  Com- 
pany, Brooklyn,  N.  Y,,  according  to  an  announce- 
ment made  by  Albert  J.  Dannemiller,  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  concern.  The  company  ex- 
pects the  work  to  last  from  seven  months  to  a 
year. 


PREDICTS  BIG  BRAZIL  COFFEE  CROP 
The  total  production  of  coffee  in  Brazil  in  the 
1917-1918  season  will  reach  16,800,000  bags,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Brazilian  Reviezv.  The  present 
1916-1917  crop  is  expected  to  amount  to  between 
13,500,000  and  14,000,000  bags.  Brazilians  are 
figuring  that  if  the  war  ends  soon,  the  Central 
Powers  will  enter  the  market  at  once  with  a de  ■ 
mand  for  at  least  4,000,000  bags. 


TEA  AND  COFFEE  IN  NEW  YORK 
New  Yorkers  consumed  71,289,060  pounds  of 
coffee  and  35,644,550  pounds  of  tea  during  1916, 
according  to  estimates  based  on  figures  compiled 
by  the  Bureau  of  Foods  of  the  New  York  City 
Health  Department.  The  total  amount  of  food- 
stuffs used  during  the  year  was  approximately 
5,666,170,000  pounds,  3,742,515  pounds  of  which 
were  groceries  and  the  balance  meats,  poultry,  fish 
and  vegetables. 


THE  PRACTICAL  TEA  MAN 

^ A Department  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  tea  problems  of  importance 
to  the  trade,  with  the  news  of  the  tea  packing  and  jobbing  field.  ^ Subscribers* 
questions  of  general  trade  interest  will  be  answered  here  free  of  charge. 


UNPRECEDENTED  TEA  MARKET 


What  American  Tea  Dealers  and  Packers  May  Expect 
as  a Result  of  the  Government’s  Taxation  Measure, 
Great  Britain’s  Embargo  and  the  Spread 
of  Prohibition 


By  J.  Livingston  Davis 

New  York 

•^HE  condition  of  the  tea  market  at  present  is 
^ without  precedent.  We  are  all  confronted 
with  problems  requiring  careful  consideration,  so 
it  may  be  profitable  to  talk  some  of  these  over. 

The  dealer  who  has  by  years  of  intelligent 
work  established  a profitable  trade  in  a Ceylon 
package  tea,  for  instance,  is  up  against  a serious 
proposition.  A few  months  ago  this  tea  cost  him 
in  bulk  about  30  cents  per  pound,  and  because 
such  tea  does  not  keep  well  he  has  made  frequent 
purchases  of  small  lots,  and  therefore  has  used 
up  all  his  reserve  stock.  Now  this  tea  will  cost 
50  to  55  cents  in  limited  quantities,  with  poor 
selections  to  choose  from.  Everything  that  goes 
into  his  packet — tin,  lead,  printing,  labor,  etc. — 
have  all  advanced. 

How  TO  Maintain  Profits 
The  logical  thing  to  do  is  to  boost  the  selling 
price  right  up  to  the  point  where  it  will  show  the 
usual  margin  of  profit;  but  the  dealer  does  not 
dare  do  this  for  fear  his  competitors,  including 
some  chain  stores  who  are  still  selling  below  the 
cost  of  importation,  will  get  his  trade  away  from 
him.  It  comes  down  to  a question  of  sticking  to 
the  straight  Ceylon  and  going  up  and  up  in  price 
or  substituting  a blend  of  Ceylon,  India,  Java, 
Congou  and  Formosa  to  take  its  place,  and  having 
labels  changed  to  conform  with  the  Government 
regulations.  The  decision  must  be  made  by  the 
proprietor  according  to  what  seems  his  best  in- 
terest for  the  future;  he  knows  best  what  attitude 
his  trade  will  take  toward  a change  of  price  or 
a change  of  tea. 

Under  ordinary  conditions  a high  market  for 
Ceylon  and  India  tea  induces  the  growers  to  pluck 


coarse,  increasing  production  and  consequently 
reducing  the  price.  Many  dealers  are  hoping 
against  hope  that  something  like  that  will  happen 
at  this  time,  and  are  willing  to  do  business  for  a 
while  at  a loss  for  the  sake  of  holding  their  trade 
together  until  conditions  change,  so  they  can 
again  make  a profit  selling  at  the  old  prices;  this 
policy  now  seems  like  sending  good  money  after 
bad. 

This  country  and  Canada  use  4,000,000  pounds 
of  Ceylon  and  India  tea  per  month,  and  now  it  is 
impossible  to  secure  freight  accommodations  for 
half  that  quantity;  furthermore,  we  cannot  look 
to  London  to  supply  us  as  heretofore,  as  the 
embargo  by  the  British  Government  prohibits 
shipments  of  tea  from  there  to  us.  On  the  other 
hand.  Great  Britain  is  prohibited  by  law  from  im- 
porting tea  from  any  country  other  than  her  own 
possessions,  so  that  Java  teas  usually  sold  largely 
in  London  will  doubtless  find  their  way  to  this 
market  as  freight  space  is  available.  Moreover, 
London  buyers  will  not  compete  with  us  in 
Hankow  for  the  purchase  of  Congou  teas  this 
season;  and,  furthermore,  Russia  may  not  be  in 
a position  to  finance  her  usual  Congou  purchases 
this  summer.  In  event  of  the  latter  we  should  be 
able  to  secure  Congous  at  reasonable  figures,  and 
if  the  crop  is  as  of  good  quality  as  in  1915,  they 
would  prove  very  useful  indeed  in  taking  the 
place  of  Indias  and  Ceylons, 

Choice  Moyunes  Are  Scarce 
The  situation  is  about  as  bad  in  Moyune  teas. 
Choice  drawing  Gunpowders  and  Young  Hysons 
cannot  be  had  in  any  quantity  on  this  market  at 
any  price;  they  simply  don’t  exist.  Those  who 
have  anticipated  their  requirements  and  are  hold- 
ing their  stock  for  their  regular  trade  are  indeed 
in  a fortunate  situation.  There  is  nothing  else 
in  tea  that  can  take  the  place  of  choice  Moyune. 
Japan  can  be  used  to  a certain  extent  in  blends, 
l)ut  for  straight  drinking  it  will  not  prove  a satis- 
factory substitute. 

Taking  previous  statistics  as  a guide,  this  coun- 
try has  imported  for  the  past  two  years  several 
million  pounds  more  Japan  tea  than  our  normal 
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requirements,  and  yet  the  stock  in  first  hands  has 
almost  all  disappeared,  and  there  has  been  an  ad- 
vance in  such  teas  of  5 cents  per  pound,  at  least 
on  an  average.  To  be  sure,  a certain  amount  of 
Japan  has  gone  to  take  the  place  of  Greens,  but 
not  enough  to  cause  the  present  short  supply.  The 
most  likely  explanation  is  that  the  retailer  is 
loaded  up  for  many  months  to  come,  and  if  this  is 
a fact  the  importer  and  jobber  is  in  for  a long 
period  of  dull  business. 

While  we  have  all  anticipated  the  difficulty  and 
expense  of  getting  teas  here  from  Ceylon,  India 
and,  to  a lesser  extent,  from  China,  we  have  be- 
lieved that  Japan  would  take  care  of  her  com- 
merce and  see  that  shipments  could  be  made  at 
reasonable  figures  from  Formosa  and  Japan,  par- 
ticularly as  virtually  the  whole  crop  exported 
from  those  countries  comes  to  the  United  States. 
We  now  find  we  are  greatly  mistaken,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  quotations  now  being  reported  by 
cable  for  new-crop  teas.  The  freight  rate  from 
both  the  points  named  is  three  times  what  it  was 
last  year.  With  the  possibility  of  a duty  and  a 
probability  of  the  spread  of  prohibition  in  this 
country,  we  may  be  compelled  to  revise  our  ideas 
of  the  value  of  the  commodity  in  which  we  are 
dealing. 


TEA  EXAMINER’S  APRIL  REPORT 
During  April  of  this  year  3,342,910  pounds  of 
tea  were  examined  and  passed  into  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Supervising 
Tea  Examiner,  while  115,575  pounds  were  re- 
jected, either  for  color,  facing  or  quality  below 
standard.  Among  the  rejected  teas  were  77,785 
pounds  of  Congou,  no  pounds  of  Ping  Suey 
Green,  37,415  pounds  of  Japan  Dust,  and  265 
pounds  of  Canton  Oolong. 


SHIPMENTS  OF  CHINA  TEA  TO  U.  S. 

Tea  exports  through  the  port  of  Shanghai  last 
year,  according  to  invoices  filed  at  the  United 
States  Consulate  General,  were  less  than  those  in 
1915  by  about  1,430,000  pounds,  while  at  the  port 
of  Hongkong  the  decline  was  shown  to  have  been 
about  18,000  pounds.  Shanghai  shipped  12,607,- 
938  pounds  in  1916  and  Hongkong  117,073  pounds. 


We  have  entered  upon  a war  entirely  unique  in 
its  character,  in  that  it  is  a war  against  ideas. 
We  have  found  it  necessary  to  enter  into  this 
world  struggle  to  see  if  we  could,  by  joining  in, 
eliminate  a miserable  theory  of  which  a people 
have  become  possessed. — Herbert  C.  Hoover. 


TEA  IN  SOUTHERN  RUSSIA 

During  Czar’s  Regime  Industry  Became  So  Important 
that  Some  Officials  Recommended  Government 
Control  of  the  Business 


|UST  before  the  Russian  revolutionists  deposed  ' 
J Czar  Nicholas,  the  Chief  Administrator  of  In- 
direct Taxes,  in  a memorandum  on  the  production  I 
of  tea,  recommended  that  it  would  be  advisable 
for  the  Russian  Government  to  take  over  its  culti- 
vation entirely,  to  construct  large  factories  and 
develop  the  Trans-Caucasian  district  generally,  so 
that  better  tea  might  be  manufactured  and  the  cost 
of  working  and  also  of  transit  be  reduced. 

About  95  per  cent  of  the  Russian  tea  planta- 
tions are  in  the  Batoum  district,  where  the  area 
under  tea  normally  increases  at  the  rate  of  about 
135  acres  a year.  About  80  per  cent  of  this  area 
is  planted  with  Chinese  seed,  while  the  rest  is 
divided  between  Indian  and  Japanese. 

At  present  it  costs  more  to  manufacture  tea  in 
Russia  itself  and  convey  it  to  Moscow  than  to 
bring  it  from  India,  Ceylon  or  China  to  that  city. 
This  is  shown  in  the  prices  obtaining  in  Moscow : 
Indian  and  Ceylon  tea,  26^2  cents ; China,  22 
cents ; Russian,  35  cents.  It  is  the  opinion  of  tea 
men  in  Russia  and  England  that  private  enterprise 
is  not  able  to  deal  with  the  industry  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  it  a national  benefit.  : 


LESS  TEA  RECEIVED  FROM  LONDON  ' 
Again  there  was  a marked  falling  off  in  the  4 
value  of  tea  exported  from  London  to  the  United  f 
States  during  April  of  this  year,  the  total  value  ■ 
being  $20,924.  The  same  decline  is  noticed  in  the  . 
figures  for  the  first  four  months  of  1917,  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  period  of  1916,  . 
which  are,  respectively,  $708,161  and  $1,990,539.  j 


CONGRATULATIONS  FROM  ENGLAND 

i 

“Hail,  Columbia !”  is  the  substance  of  a cable-  \ 
gram  received  by  William  Mann,  tea  importer  of.' 
Boston,  Mass.,  from  Messrs.  Brooke  Bond  & Co., 
Ltd.,  London,  tea  exporters,  shortly  after  Con- 
gress had  declared  that  a state  of  war  existed 
between  the  United  States  and  Germany. 


We  have  got  to  organize  this  nation  for  a new  ^ 
business — the  business  of  war — and  the  business* 
of  war  is  no  longer  merely  the  business  of  soldiers, 
the  business  of  fighting  in  the  trenches;  it  is  the> 
business  of  the  organization  of  all  the  industrialt 
powers  of  the  nation. — Frank  A.  Vanderlip.  ^ 


SPICES  AND  EXTRACTS 

^ A department  of  particular  interest  to  spice  importers,  grinders  and 
dealers  and  to  manufacturers  of  flavoring  extracts,  perfumes  and  toilet  prepara- 
tions. 


BUYING  EXTRACT  SUPPLIES 


Little  Talks  on  the  Origin  of  the  More  Important 

Raw  Materials,  with  Simple  Instructions  for  Iden- 
tifying Them  and  Establishing  _Their 
Clain^s  to  Purity 

By  Dr.  V.  A.  Fryer 

No.  6.— OIL  OF  NUTMEG 
'^HE  nutmeg  tree  is  a native  of  the  Molucca 
A Islands  and  grows  to  a height  of  30  or  40 
feet.  Numerous  varieties  are  cultivated  in  the 
Straits  Settlements,  Java,  Sumatra  and  other 
parts  of  the  East  Indies,  as  far  west  as  Ceylon. 
The  greater  part  of  the  nutmegs  of  commerce 
come  from  the  Dutch  settlements,  particularly 
the  Banda  Islands  to  the  north  of  Australia. 

How  Nutmegs  Grow 

Nutmeg  flowers  are  small  and  of  a pale-yellow 
color,  male  and  female  flowers  appearing  on  dif- 
ferent trees.  The  fruit,  which  somewhat  resem- 
bles a small  peach,  is  pale  green  at  first  and  yel- 
low when  ripe,  with  a longitudinal  furrow.  The 
outer  covering,  which  is  at  first  thick  and  juicy, 
becomes  dry  and  leathery  when  ripening  and 
splits  into  halves,  disclosing  the  brown,  shining 
kernel  or  nutmeg,  closely  invested  by  a scarlet  net- 
work or  membrane  called  mace. 

At  this  stage  the  fruit  is  gathered  by  means  of 
a long  hook  fastened  to  a long  stick,  and  the 
outer  covering  discarded.  The  mace  is  then  care- 
fully separated  to  avoid  breaking,  flattened  and 
dried  in  the  sun,  after  which  it  is  sprinkled  with 
salt  water  to  preserve  it. 

The  nuts  or  kernels  are  dried  in  the  sun  or 
placed  on  frames  and  dried  over  a slow  fire  at 
a temperature  of  140  deg.  Fahrenheit.  This  re- 
quires about  two  months  during  which  time  they 
are  frequently  turned.  At  last,  when  the  kernel 
settles  in  the  shell,  they  (the  familiar  nutmeg  of 
commerce)  are  removed  and  steeped  for  a short 
time  in  a mixture  of  lime  and  water  to  prevent 
the  attacks  of  insects.  They  are  then  cleaned  and 
packed  in  casks  or  boxes  for  exportation. 


The  nutmeg  yields  two  entirely  different  oils,  a 
volatile  oil  obtained  by  distillation  of  the  ground 
nutmegs  with  water,  and  a fixed  oil,  or  butter,  ob- 
tained by  beating  nutmegs  into  a paste  and  ex- 
pressing between  heated  plates  with  strong 
pressure. 

The  nutmegs  used  for  making  the  volatile  oil 
are  the  inferior  nuts,  those  that  are  broken, 
shrivelled,  worm-eaten  or  otherwise  imperfect. 
The  worm  feeds  upon  the  fat  or  fixed  oil,  but 
does  not  rob  the  nut  of  its  volatile  oil.  This  oil 
is  of  a pale-yellow  color,  lighter  than  water, 
with  a pungent  spicy  taste  and  a strong  odor 
of  nutmeg. 

The  specific  gravity  of  oil  of  nutmeg  at  77  deg. 
Fahrenheit  is  0.862  to  0.910.  It  rotates  the  plane 
of  a ray  of  polarized  light  strongly  to  the  right, 
the  angle  of  rotation,  however,  varying  greatly 
in  different  specimens  of  oil.  The  yield  of  vola- 
tile oil  varies  from  2 or  3 per  cent  in  the  nuts 
generally  used  for  producing  oil  to  as  high  as 
6 per  cent  in  selected  nuts. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  take  up  the  matter  of 
adulteration  of  this  oil,  as,  owing  to  its  com- 
parative cheapness,  it  is  not  often  made  the 
target  of  adulteration. 


MUSTARD  SEED  FROM  JAPAN 


Initial  Shipments  to  United  States  Were  Well  Received 
by  the  Trade  and  During  the  La.st  Three  Years 
Large  Orders  Have  Been  Placed 


By  George  H.  Scidmore 

Yokohama,  Japan 

IN  T914  a few  small  shipments  of  mustard  seed 
I to  the  United  States  were  made  to  introduce 
the  Japanese  product  to  the  trade.  This  resulted 
in  several  large  orders  for  1915,  as  the  superiority 
of  the  Japanese  mustard  seed  over  the  Chinese 
was  at  once  recognized.  In  1916  a crop  double 
that  of  1915  was  produced. 

Mustard  does  not  re<3uire  any  special  treatment 
with  which  the  Japanese  farmers  are  not  familiar, 
and  as  the  soil  and  climate  are  well  adapted  to 
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its  growth  a considerable  increase  in  the  produc- 
tion is  anticipated. 

The  following  figures  relating  to  the  production 
and  exports  of  mustard  seed  were  obtained  from 
the  principal  exporting  firms  in  Yokohama,  and 
are  estimates  only:  Production  in  1915  total  of 

15,500  bushels,  valued  at  $30,000;  in  1916  total  of 
30,000  bushels,  valued  at  $60,000.  Exports  in  1915, 
total  of  13,000  bushels,  valued  at  $26,000;  in  1916 
total  of  26,000  bushels,  valued  at  $50,000. 


AMERICAN-MADE  ESSENTIAL  OILS 
Details  of  manufacture  of  essential  oils  in  the 
United  States  during  the  period  from  1909  to  1914, 
inclusive,  have  been  announced  by  the  Census 
Bureau  of  the  United  States  Government.  Es- 
tablishments under  the  classifications  in  the  fol- 
lowing table  extract  or  distill  the  oils  of  various 
plants,  such  as  peppermint,  spearmint,  wormwood 
and  wintergreen.  The  quantity  and  value  of  the 
natural  oils,  and  all  other  products  of  the  essential 
oil  industry,  for  1914,  1909  and  1899,  are  given 
as  follows : 

^ Essential  Oils ^ 


1914* 

1909* 

1899 

Number  of  establishm’ts. 

107 

74 

47 

Products 

Total  value  

$2,505,361 

$1,773,304 

$813,495 

Essential  oil,  value 

Peppermint — 

Pounds  

$1,289,48-2 

$1,111,875 

$700,709 

363,991 

305,781 

202,550 

Value  

$601,617 

$519,079 

$188,559 

Spearmint — 

Pounds  

94,209 

33,100 

t 

Value  

$238,074 

$83,283 

t-  ■ 

Black  Birch- 

Pounds  

41,178 

$67,691 

67,053 

t 

Value  

$102,045 

t 

Wintergreen — 

Pounds  

6,000 

$24,538 

22,281 

$68,983 

2,166 

Value  

$3,638 

Wormwood — 

Pounds 

Value  

4,702] 

$9,040 

■ $338,415 

$508,512 

Other  essential  oils... 

$348,522 

Witchhazel  Extracts — 

Gallons  

917,690 

691,823 

110,260 

Value  

$575,938 

$419,793 

$54,649 

All  other  products 

, $699,941 

$241,706 

$58,137 

* Includes  two  establishments  in  1914  and  six  in  1909 
which  were  engaged  primarily  in  other  industries, 
t Not  reported  separately. 


THE  EXTRACT  MAKERS’  CONVENTION 
At  this  time  it  appears  that  the  most  important 
business  of  the  Flavoring  Extract  Manufacturers’ 
Association  convention,  to  be  held  at  the  Con- 
gress Hotel,  Chicago,  June  27-29,  will  concern  the 
amalgamation  of  the  organization  with  the  Ameri- 
can Spice  Trade  Association.  The  extract  makers 
are  anticipating  a rousing  meeting  this  year,  and 
are  urging  all  members  to  attend. 


This  is  the  time  to  forget  yourself  and  think 
only  of  your  country. 


NEW  CANADIAN  EXTRACT  STANDARDS 

The  following  additions  have  been  made  to  the 
Canadian  standards  for  flavoring  extracts  pre- 
scribed originally  on  October  17,  1912.  “In  the 
case  of  synthetic  or  natural  preparations  not  con- 
forming to  the  prescribed  standards  and  of  ex- 
tracts fortified  with  such  natural  or  synthetic 
preparations,  the  labels  must  bear  the  word  ‘Arti- 
ficial’ or  ‘Imitation,’  or  an  equivalent  word,  in  the 
first  instance,  and  the  word  ‘Compound’  or  ‘Mix- 
ture’ in  the  latter  case,  in  type  as  large  and  con- 
spicuous as  that  used  in  any  other  word  on  the 
label. 

“Vanilla  extract  must  contain  no  coloring  mat- 
ter other  than  that  derived  from  the  vanilla  bean, 
but  artificial  and  compound  extracts  of  vanilla 
may  contain  added  color  if  the  word  ‘Coloured’ 
appears  on  the  label  in  type  as  large  and  conspic- 
uous as  that  used  in  any  other  word.”  In  all 
other  respects  the  present  regulations  are  the 
same  as  those  previously  in  force. 


ITALY  INCREASES  SPICE  DUTIES 
On  May  15  the  following  tariff  rates  on  spices 
went  into  effect  in  Italy : Cinnamon,  250  lire  per 
quintal,  as  compared  with  the  former  rate  of  150 
lire;  cloves,  250  lire  per  quintal,  showing  an  in- 
crease of  100  lire;  pepper,  220  lire  per  quintal,  as 
against  120  lire ; pimento,  400  lire  per  quintal,  as 
compared  with  120  lire.  A quintal  is  equivalent 
to  220  pounds,  and  one  lire  to  $0,193  par  value. 


SPICE  TRADE  OF  BRITISH  INDIA  ^ 
How  the  spice  trade  of  British  India  has  flue-  ' 
tuated  during  the  past  five  years  is  shown  graph- 
ically in  the  figures  indicating  the  value  of  exports 
by  sea  prepared  by  the  Indian  Department  of  Sta-  , 
tistics,  as  follows:  1912,  $3,323,464;  1913,  $2,570,-  ! 

928;  1914,  $3,039,562;  1915,  $3,868,240;  1916,  J 

$2,778,718.  ; 


CHINESE  SPICE  EXPORTS  DECLINE  | 
The  American  Consulate  at  Canton  reports  that 
during  1916  shipments  of  cassia  from  China  to 
the  United  States  amounted  to  2,373,090  pounds, 
which  is  676,857  pounds  less  than  shipped  in  1915. 


ESSENTIAL  OILS  FROM  ITALY 
Exports  of  essential  oils  from  the  Italian  ports- 
of  Leghorn  and  Catania  to  the  United  States 
last  year  amounted  to  670,743  pounds,  as  com- 
pared with  607,551  pounds  in  1915. 


What  are  you  doing  to  help  win  this  war? 


TEA  AND  COFFEE  RESEARCH  BUREAU 

department  of  scientific  research  under  the  editors’  direction  in  which 
will  be  found  short,  impularized  reviews  of  current  and  older  works  o’  a phy- 
siological-chemical character,  fugitive  paragraphs,  references  and  articles  dealing 
with  the  h story,  pharmacology  and  technology  of  tea,  coffee  and  sp’ces. 


A PHARMACOLOGIST  ON  COFFEE 


Review  of  Experiments  Isolating  Toxic  Principles, 
Including  Pyridine — Coffee  Chaff  a 
Substitute  for  Bran 


By  L.  E.  Sayre, 

Dean,  School  of  Pharmacy,  University  of  Kansas, 
Lawrence,  Kan. 

Mocha  and  java  coffees  have  been  for  almost 
an  indefinite  period  considered  the  standard 
coffees,  at  least  referred  to  as  such  in  standards 
recognized  as  authoritative  by  the  chemical,  phar- 
maceutical and  medical  professions,  the  National 
Formulary,  for  example.  In  the  early  issues  of 
the  National  Formulary  there  was  a note  stating, 
under  the  head  of  Fluid  Extract  of  Green  Coffee, 
as  follows : “It  is  recommended  that  the  best 

qualities  of  either  of  the  commercial  varieties 
known  as  Java  and  Mocha  coffee  be  employed  for 
this  preparation.”  In  the  latest  edition  of  the 
National  Formulary  (1916)  the  standard  for  cof- 
fee is  as  follows : “The  dried,  ripe  seed  of 

Coffea  arabica  Linne,  or  Coffea  libcrica  Bulliard 
roasted  until  they  develop  a dark  brown  color 
and  a characteristic  aroma  and  yield  not  less  than 
I per  cent  of  caffein.  Tests  are  applied  for  such 
coffee  as  follows : First,  to  indicate  the  presence 

of  at  least  10  per  cent  of  fat;  second,  the  absence 
of  starch ; third,  the  absence  of  artificial  colors 
or  facings;  fourth,  a microscopical  examination; 
fifth,  a standard  for  ash,  which  is,  that  coffee 
should  yield  not  less  than  3 per  cent  nor  more 
than  5 per  cent  of  ash.”  Finally,  an  assay  of  the 
caffein  content  is  provided. 

This  definiteness,  formerly  prescribed  as  to 
geographical  origin,  was  probably  superfluous. 
For  example,  to  say  that  a coffee  must  be  a Java 
or  a Mocha  in  a given  formula  or  preparation  is, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  a rather  excessive 
discrimination.  This  will  appear  when  it  is 
learned  that  the  fine  flavor  is  due  largely  to  many 
other  factors  than  that  of  geographical  origin. 
There  are  other  kinds  than  Java  and  Mocha 
which  will  give,  in  roasting,  equally  fine  flavor 
peculiar  to  the  roasted  berry.  It  is  true  that 


Mocha  and  Java  coffees  have  a fine  flavor  widely 
esteemed,  but  Santos  coffees,  for  example,  are 
immensely  popular  among  American  consumers, 
and  are  said  to  be  fast  supplanting  the  milder 
products  of  other  countries,  the  finer  grades  being 
invariably  smooth  and  pleasing,  giving  to  coffee 
blends  the  desired  aroma  and  taste. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  kinds  of  coffee  which 
are  distributed  in  the  Middle  West,  we  give  the 
following  tabulated  statement  of  one  of  the 
largest  distributors  in  that  section  : 


COFFEES  IN  THE  WESTERN  MARKET 


Commercial  Classification. 

Mandhcling  

Java  

Mocha  

lUickaramanga  

Bogota  

Maracaibo  

Guatemala  

African  Java  

Peaberry  from  Mexican  Rio 
Santos  

Santos,  Bourbon  

Rio  

Victoria  


Variety  of  Grades. 
33 
24 

Many 

20 

20 

20 

20 

10 

and 

Number  almost 

indefinite. 

Number  almost 

indefinite. 

Many  grades. 


The  Botany  of  Coffee 

The  genus  known  as  Coffea  is  divided  by  botan- 
ists into  some  sixty  species,  of  which  fifteen  are 
referred  to  Africa,  seven  to  Asia,  and  twenty-two 
to  America;  but  most  likely  the  majority  of  these 
so-called  species  are  mere  varieties  of  a single- 
genus,  due  to  different  conditions  of  soil,  climate 
and  cultivation. 

Coffea  arabica  is  the  best  known  species,  being 
a shrub-like  evergreen  which,  under  cultivation, 
grows  to  4 or  6 feet  in  height.  The  tree  has  a 
slender,  erect  trunk  and  numerous  l)ranches.  The 
wood  is  very  limber  and  pliable,  so  that  the 
branches  bend  almost  to  the  ground.  The  leaves  are 
large  and  oval  in  form,  dark  green  in  color  and 
range  along  the  branch  in  pairs.  The  flowers 
cluster  along  the  branch,  white  in  color  and  very 
fragrant,  but  of  short  duration.  They  are  soon 
followed  by  the  fruit,  which  is  a small  berry, 
green  at  first  but  assuming  a rich  scarlet  as  it 
ripens.  It  is  best  raised  in  countries  where  the 
temperature  does  not  fall  below  60  or  80  degrees 
in  ^he  shade  and  where  there  is  plenty  of  mois- 
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ture,  but  not  an  excess.  The  chief  countries  in 
which  this  species  is  raised  are  Arabia,  India, 
Java,  Sumatra  and  other  islands  of  the  Malay 
Archipelago,  as  well  as  in  Mexico,  the  West  Indies 
and  Central  and  South  America. 

Another  variety  worthy  of  mention  is  Coffea 
liberica,  the  Liberian  coffee  plant.  It  is*  a much 
larger  tree,  producing  larger  berries  and  differing 
in  many  ways  from  the  Arabian  variety.  It  is 
much  hardier  and  can  be  raised  over  a greater 
range  of  latitude  and  under  more  varying  climatic 
conditions.  The  berry  is,  however,  much  coarser 
flavored  than  the  Arabian  variety,  with  which  it 
attempts  to  compete. 

Cultivation  and  Preparation 

In  cultivation  the  plants  are  set  out  at  intervals 
of  from  8 to  10  feet.  They  begin  bearing  at  the 
age  of  from  three  to  four  years,  the  yield  an- 
nually increasing.  At  six  years  they  may  be  said 
to  be  in  full  bearing,  at  which  time  a tree  pro- 
duces from  2 to  3 pounds  of  berries  per  annum. 

The  fruit  when  ripe  is  red  in  color  and  much 
resembles  a large  cranberry  or  cherry;  on  dissec- 
tion it  is  shown  to  consist  of  five  different  parts, 
covering  two  beans  which  lie  face  to  face.  First, 
is  found  the  outer  skin,  very  similar  to  that  which 
surrounds  the  cranberry  or  cherry;  second,  a soft 
pulp,  enclosed  by  and  adhering  to  the  outside  cov- 
ering. The  removal  of  these  reveals  a third  coat- 
ing, which  consists  of  a soft,  glutinous  substance 
strongly  saccharine  in  character.  The  fourth  part 
is  a soft  envelope  called  by  some  the  parchment, 
and  next  to  this  is  a very  thin  gossamer,  silk-like 
film. 

Picking  coffee  begins  in  Java  in  January  and 
continues  three  or  four  months.  The  chief  part 
of  the  Ceylon  crop  is  gathered  from  April  to 
July.  In  Brazil  gathering  is  commenced  in  April 
or  May,  the  work  continuing  until  September. 
After  harvesting,  the  preparation  of  the  coffee 
for  market  necessitates  the  use  of  numerous  ex- 
tensive buildings  and  complicated  machinery. 

This  preparation  is  divided  into  several  stages, 
known,  first,  as  “pulping,”  which  consists  in  the 
cleaning,  usually  by  machinery,  of  the  coffee 
beans  from  pulp  in  which  they  are  developed. 
The  coffee  is  then  known  as  parchment  coffee, 
i.  e.,  the  bean  covered  by  the  glutinous  saccharine 
coating.  The  second  step  is  known  as  fermenting, 
and  consists  of  soaking  the  beans  in  large  vats 
in  which  the  saccharine  matter  is  fermented,  and 
thus  may  be  removed.  The  removal  of  this  sac- 
charine material  is  necessary  to  permit  the  drying 
of  the  bean.  For  this  purpose  the  berries  are 
conveyed,  usually  by  flotation,  to  drying  grounds. 


where  the  water  is  run  off  and  the  beans  spread 
out  to  dry.  A great  deal  of  coffee  is,  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  dried  by  artificial  means,  thus  saving 
time  and  money. 

The  third  step  is  known  as  hulling  and  peeling, 
and  consists  of  the  removal  of  the  inner  “parch- 
ment” and  the  “silver  skin,”  after  which  the  bean 
is  again  exposed  to  the  sun  or  otherwise  dried  for 
a definite  length  of  time.  The  fourth  step  is 
known  as  winnowing  and  sizing,  a process  in 
which  the  coffee  passes  through  a machine  which, 
by  means  of  fans  and  sieves,  removes  the  dust, 
hulls  and  other  foreign  matter.  The  coffee  is 
then  carried  over  a series  of  sieves  which  sepa-  ■ 
rate  the  beans  into  various  sizes.  These  four  steps 
'comprise  the  treatment  of  the  coffee  at  the  plan- 
tation. Great  care  is  exercised  in  the  shipping 
and  storing  of  coffee.  Because  of  the  large 
amount  of  fixed  oil  contained  in  the  bean  it  will 
absorb  foreign  odors,  which  it  tenaciously  holds. 

Ageing  and  Roasting 

The  results  of  the  curing  and  ageing  of  green 
coffee  are  by  no  means  certain,  although  it  is 
claimed  by  most  coffee  roasters  that  the  ageing 
improves  its  flavor  when  roasted.  That  various 
changes  do  take  place  is  quite  certain.  On  the 
other  hand,  roasted  coffee  deteriorates  rapidly, 
and  should  not  be  stored  for  great  lengths  of 
time. 

In  roasting,  coffee  undergoes  important  changes.- 
The  object  of  the  process  is  to  develop  its  aroma’ 
and  render  it  brittle,  so  that ‘it  may  be  easily  re- 
duced to  a powder.  ^ 

Great  care  is  necessary  to  insure  an  equal  roast- s 
ing  of  all  the  beans  and  to  attain  the  exact  point 
at  which  roasting  should  cease.  If,  on  one  hand, 
the  rawness  is  not  removed  the  flavor  of  the  bean 
is  not  developed,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  too  ’ 
much  heat  is  permitted  a strong  empyreumatici 
(creosote-like)  flavor  is  produced  which  rendersj 
the  coffee  infusion  nauseous.  > 

Much  of  the  volatile  oils  of  coffee  are  un-; 
doubtedly  lost  during  roasting  as  it  is  ordinarily; 
done,  as  the  yellow  liquid  distillate  collected  in 
this  process  has  a strong  aroma  of  coffee,  and 
when  shaken  out  with  ether  and  the  etherial  ex- 
tract evaporated  on  a water  bath,  a dark,  heavy 
oil  is  obtained,  having  the  odor  of  coffee.  This 
product  on  re-distillation  between  200°  — 300°  C. 
yields  an  oil  having,  in  concentrated  form,  the 
aroma  like  that  of  coffee,  which  is  so  intense  that 
it  is  disagreeable. 

As  has  been  intimated,  the  desirable  flavor  of 
coffee  is  primarily  due  to  the  success  in  roasting, 
much  more,  perhaps,  than  to  the  quality  or  variety 
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of  the  green  bean.  Therefore,  the  process  of 
roasting  must  be  one  that  can  be  accurately  con- 
trolled and  must  be  superintended  by  an  expert. 

The  apparatus  used  generally  in  coffee  roasting 
consists  of  a malleable  iron  cylinder  mounted  to 
revolve  over  the  hre  on  a hollow  axle,  which 
allows  the  escape  of  the  gases  generated  during 
torrefaction. 

The  completion  of  the  process  is  judged  by  the 
color  of  the  product  as  samples  are  taken  from 
the  roaster  and  compared  with  a standard  sample. 
At  the  end  of  the  process  the  product  is  rapidly 
cooled,  usually  by  removing  the  fire  and  passing 
a stream  of  water  onto  the  hot  coffee.  The 
water  immediately  is  converted  into  steam,  which 
is  emanated  off  while  the  coffee  has  been  suf- 
ficiently cooled  for  it  to  be  safely  removed  from 
the  roaster  without  the  danger  of  the  coffee 
charring  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  air. 
When  removed  from  the  roaster  the  coffee  beans 
are  cooled  still  more  by  passing  a rapid  current 
of  air  through  them.  The  coffee  is  then  ready 
for  grinding,  packing,  etc. 

Many  modifications  of  the  roasting  apparatus 
and  process  are  in  vogue;  one  of  these  forms  of 
apparatus,  where  a gas  flame  can  be  obtained, 
consists  of  a horizontal  revolving  cylinder  with 
the  flame  playing  through  it.  The  coffee  is  car- 
ried to  the  upper  part  of  the  cylinder  by  means 
of  flanges  and  dropped  to  the  bottom  through  the 
flame.  This  process  is  much  quicker  than  the  ex- 
ternal heat  process. 

Coffee  Hydrolysis 

Various  processes  for  the  treatment  of  coffee 
to  remove  the  undesirable  constituents  of  the 
bean,  both  before  and  after  roasting,  have  been 
introduced  with  more  or  less  success. 

Probably  the  best  known  and  most  successful 
process  of  this  nature  is  the  patented  process 
known  as  the  Evers’  Vacuum  Process.  In  this 
process  the  green  beans  are  alternately  treated 
with  superheated  steam  at  a pressure  of  7.5 
pounds  per  square  inch  and  in  vacuum  of  27 
inches  for  one  hour  and  then  roasted.  The  theory 
of  the  process  is  that  it  is  a process  of  hydrolysis, 
volatilization  and  cooking. 

The  constituents  of  the  green  bean  most  af- 
fected by  hydrolysis  are  the  carbohydrates,  fats, 
proteins,  yielding,  respectively,  furfural,  fatty 
acids  and  glycerine,  amino  acids.  The  furfural 
is  easily  volatile  at  the  temperature  employed. 
The  amino  acids  are  more  volatile  and  probably 
more  stable  to  heat  than  the  original  protein. 
The  fatty  acids  and  glycerine  formed  have  less 
tendency  to  decompose  to  acrolein.  Although  it 


is  claimed  that  the  tannins  are  favorably  affected 
by  this  process,  no  definite  chemical  data  on  the 
subject  can  be  obtained,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to 
say  to  what  extent  this  is  true. 

While  this  process  may  actually  remove  part 
of  the  toxic  principle  of  coffee  it  no  doubt  at  the 
same  time  removes  materials  which  have  much  to 
do  with  enhancing  the  flavor  and  aroma  of  the 
finished  product.  Therefore  the  question  of  the 
value  of  this  process  is  whether,  for  the  average 
individual,  the  process  gains  more  than  is  lost. 

Isolation  of  Toxic  Principles 

The  cause  of  the  toxicity  of  coffee  has  long 
been  a mooted  question.  At  first  the  toxicity  was 
believed  to  be  due  to  caffeine,  but  it  was  quickly 
recognized  that  the  symptoms  that  sometimes 
follow  the  use  of  coffee  are  not  the  same  as  those 
resulting  from  an  equivalent  amount  of  caffeine, 
as  is  seen  from  the  following  examples : 

First:  Persons  who  are  affected  with  head- 

ache, insomnia,  nervousness,  etc.,  by  the  use  of 
coffee  are  often  similarly  affected  by  the  mere 
breathing  of  the  vapors  given  off  during  the 
boiling  of  coffee. 

Second:  Persons  not  affected  by  coffee  drink- 

ing, and  even  accustomed  to  the  vapor  given  off 
during  the  roasting  of  coffee,  have  the  ordinary 
symptoms  due  to  the  use  of  coffee  through  breath- 
ing the  vapors  driven  off  during  the  vacuum 
treatment  of  coffee  or  the  roasting  of  this  product. 

Third:  Persons  unable  to  drink  coffee  without 

suffering  the  above  symptoms  are  able  to  drink 
vacuum-treated  coffee  without  in  the  least  suf- 
fering. 

M.  Burmann  also  points  out  that  of  the  caf- 
feine-containing plants,  tea,  kola  nuts  and  coffee, 
the  drinks  prepared  from  those  richest  in  caffeine 
produce  the  least  disagreeable  effects,  and  that 
coffee  which  requires  for  preparation  a process 
of  roasting  produces  the  most  disagreeable 
effects. 

These  and  other  similar  facts  prove  almost 
conclusively  that  some  other  principle  than  caf- 
feine is  responsible  for  the  toxic  effects  of  coffee. 
So  insistent  has  been  the  demands  for  an  ex- 
planation of  this  cause  of  this  tv3xicity  that  efforts 
have  been  made  to  assign  it  to  the  small  amount 
of  potassium  salts  which  coffee  contains,  or  to  a 
new  alkaloid  in  the  green  bean  which  has  not 
been  isolated.  But  lately  several  investigations 
have  been  carried  on  in  which  an  active  volatile 
constituent  has  been  separated  from  the  roasted 
product.  For  this  reason,  the  fact  is  fairly  well 
established  that  the  toxic  principle,  as  well  as  the 
aromatic  principle,  is  due  to  the  products  formed 
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in  roasting.  In  the  ordinary  process  of  roasting 
the  green  beans,  continually  agitated,  are  heated 
to  a temperature  varying  around  210°  C. 

From  a consideration  of  an  analysis  of  green 
coffee  by  Konig,  the  effects  of  a temperature  over 
200°  C.  is  quite  evident. 


Water  10.73 

Nitrogenous  substances  12.64 

Caffeine  1.07 

Sugar  8.62 

Other  nitrogen-free  extractive  substances 19.30 

Dextrine  86 

Tannic  acid  9.02 

Crude  fiber  24.01 

Fat  11.80 

Ash  3.02 


Of  these  substances  only  moisture  and  caffeine 
are  volatile,  but  since  many  non-volatile  vegetable 
substances  decompose  below  200°  C.,  the  startling 
figures  obtained  concerning  the  effects  of  roasting 
can  be  readily  believed.  It  has  been  found  that 
over  9 per  cent  of  organic  material  is  lost  while 
developing  a light  brown  color.  The  lost  caffeine 
is  but  a fraction  of  i per  cent,  and  as  the  remain- 
ing organic  substances  can  only  escape  by  means 
of  decomposition  products,  this  result  shows  at 
least  9 per  cent  decomposition.  How  much  takes 
place  without  escape  of  the  resulting  products 
cannot  be  stated. 

The  results  of  this  decomposition  and  destruc- 
tive distillation  of  the  constituents  of  green  cof- 
fee are  perhaps  as  follows; 

Carbohydrates  yield  furfuraldehyde. 

Fats  yield  acrolein. 

Tannins  yield  catechol,  pyrogallol. 

Caffetannic  acid  yields  catechol. 

Proteins  yield  ammonia,  amines  and  pyroles. 

These  products  of  roasting  may  also  inter- 
react to  produce  many  compounds,  such  as 

Acrolein  -}-  ammonia  = methyl  pyridine. 

Methyl  pyridine  -f  furfuraldehyde  = furfural  vinyl 
pyridine. 

This  latter  compound  will  produce,  on  reduc- 
tion, the  alkaloid  coiine,  which  is  highly  toxic, 
and  may  be  found  in  the  coffee. 

As  a result  of  the  above  facts  many  investiga- 
tors have  tried  to  separate  these  products  of 
roasting,  mainly  by  steam  distillation,  and  to  give 
them  careful  examination  as  to  the  toxicity  of  the 
compounds  found. 

Bernheimer  found  hydroquinone,  methyl  amine, 
pyrolle  and  acetone.  Erdman  has  found  fur- 
furyl  alcohol,  mixed  phenols,  valeric  acid  and 
furfuraldehyde.  Catechol  has  since  been  identi- 
fied as  being  present.  Hydrocarbons  have  been 
found  that  point  to  the  presence  of  pyridine. 

Mr.  Paul  D.  Potter,  chief  chemist  for  Sprague, 
Warner  and  Co.,  has  given  us  much  information 
upon  this  subject,  and  among  other  things  has 
given  the  following  on  the  toxicity  of  the  va- 
rious substances  found  in  the  volatile  principle: 


“Of  the  phenols,  catechol  is  more  toxic  than 
carbolic  acid,  and  pyrogallol  is  more  toxic  than 
catechol.  The  harmful  influence  of  the  pyridine 
bases  increases  with  the  molecular  weight.  Ac-j 
cording  to  Kendrick  and  Dewar,  they  constitute  ] 
the  toxic  part  of  tobacco  smoke,  and  Williams  j 
and  Walters  have  found  that  B lutidine  affects] 
the  heart  profoundly.  Furfuraldehyde  is  consid-  j 
ered  to  be  the  deleterious  agent  in  raw  spirits, ! 
and  produces  a persistent  headache  in  doses  of  1 
0.096  grams.  Furfuryl  alcohol  in  doses  of  0.5  to  j 
0.6  grams  per  kilo  of  body  weight  will  kill  a j 
rabbit.  The  symptoms  are  lowering  of  the  body 
temperature,  diarrhoea  and  respiratory  paralysis.  1 
If  the  nitrites  are  present  we  have  in  them  com- 
pounds which,  according  to  Reid  Hunt,  approach  ! 
the  cyanides  in  toxicity.  The  reaction  products 
which  may  be  formed  from  substituted  pyridines  | 
(or  pyrroles)  and  furfuraldehyde  are  of  exceed-  ; 
ing  interest  in  this  connection,  for  their  structural  ' 
formulae  show  them  to  be  closely  allied  to  the  1 
highly  posionous  alkaloids,  such  as  nicotine  and 
coiine. 

“In  considering  the  toxic  influence  of  these 
compounds  the  possible  presence  of  bodies  built 
up  by  union  of  the  primary  decomposition  prod- 
ucts should  not  be  regarded  as  far  fetched.  It  is 
indeed  difficult  to  account  for  the  presence  of 
pyridine  in  any  other  way.  Further,  although 
furfuraldehyde  is  the  natural  decomposition  prod- 
uct of  carbohydrates,  furfuryl  alcohol  is  the 
principal  furane  body  in  coffee  oil.  Active  reduc- 
ing conditions  therefore  exist  within  the  coffee 
bean  during  roasting. 

“It  would  also  be  erroneous  to  conclude  that,  , 
since  the  flavor  of  coffee  is  due  to  roasting,  all 
of  the  decomposition  products  are  necessary  to  a ■ 
good  product.  The  flavor  is,  of  course,  due  to 
one  or  more  of  them  ; but,  since  it  can  be  devel-  , 
oped  by  longer  roasting  at  a considerably  lower 
temperature  than  is  customary  in  commercial 
work,  it  does  not  follow  that  all  of  the  decom-  ^ 
position  products  are  desirable.  In  fact,  Erdmann  , 
claims  to  have  produced  the  aroma  of  coffee  by 
heating  caffeine,  caffetannic  acid  and  sugar.*  It 
would  therefore  appear  that  the  decomposition 
products  of  the  proteins  and  fats  are  unnecessary 
and  undesirable.” 

The  toxic  effect  of  all  these  bodies  taken  to- 
gether give  coffee  its  toxicity.  Burmann  distilled 
coffee  with  steam  and  obtained  these  volatile  con- 
stituents, which  he  examined  for  the  physiological 
effect.  He  supposed  he  had  a pure  chemical  com- 
pound, and  called  it  “caffeotoxine.”  This,  how- 
ever, was  proven  later  by  Erdmann  to  be  a mix- 
ture of  compounds,  as  before  stated. 

Burmann’s  work,  which  was  on  treated  coffee 
or  that  from  which  the  volatile  principle  has  been 
removed,  shows  undoubtedly  that  the  injurious 
effects  of  coffee  are  from  these  compounds  by 
his  tests,  which  he  sums  up  as  follows : 

(i)  From  a chemical  point  of  view,  treated 
coffee  differs  from  untreated  only  in  that  it  con- 

* This  we  have  been  unable  to  do. 
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tains  less  of  a volatile  principle  (caffeotoxine) . 

(2)  From  a physiological  point  of  view,  this 
constituent  gives  coffee  its  harmful  effects. 

(3)  The  volatile  principle  has  a reducing  action 
on  the  haemoglobin;  a depressing  effect  on  the 
blood  pressure;  a depressing  effect  on  the  central 
nervous  system,  disturbing  the  cardiac  rhythm ; 
an  action  on  the  respiratory  centers  causing 
dypsnea. 

(4)  The  treated  coffee  contains  in  normal  pro- 
portions all  the  elements  of  ordinary  roasted 
coffee  with  the  exception  of  a caffeotoxine,  of 
which  it  contains  only  about  one-third  as  much. 

(5)  The  process  mentioned  (vacuum  treatment 
or  steam  treatment)  is  said  to  eliminate  the  toxic 
substances,  but  not  the  other  elements  (fat,  caf- 
feine, ec.). 

Pyridine  from  Ro.\sted  Coffee 

At  the  1914  meeting  of  the  American  Pharma- 
ceutical Association  in  Detroit,  a paper,  read  by 
the  author,  stated  that  we  had  obtained  reac- 
tions for  pyridine  in  distillation  of  coffee,  but  we 
were  unable  to  make  more  than  an  indefinite 
statement  of  this,  for  the  reason  that,  while  we 
had  abundant  evidence  of  the  presence  of  pyri- 
dine, we  had  not  actually  separated  it  in  the  pure 
form. 

During  the  past  year  in  our  laboratory  we  have 
paid  especial  attention  as  to  whether  pyridine 
could  be  separated  in  small  quantities.  In  the 
paper  referred  to,  published  in  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Pharm-aceutical  Association  for  Janu- 
ary, 1915,  it  was  stated  by  us  that  qualitative  de- 
terminations of  the  pyridine-like  bodies  were  pos- 
sible by  colorimetric  method,  and  by  this  method 
we  had  evidence  of  the  existence  of  this  organic 
potent  principle;  but,  during  the  past  year,  we 
have  endeavored  to  separate  pyridine  in  pure  state 
from  finely  pulverized  roasted  coffee.  This  we 
have  succeeded  in  doing  even  from  small  quan- 
tities of  the  pulverized  roasted  bean. 

The  process  used  consists  in  heating  a quantity 
of  finely  pulverized  coffee  in  a balloon  flask  con- 
tained in  an  oil  bath,  at  about  175°  to  200°,  and 
connected  to  a suitable  condenser  and  a vacuum 
pump  by  which  a pressure  of  about  4.0  cm.  of 
mercury  was  obtained.  This  distillate,  when  made 
strongly  alkaline,  yielded  unmistakable  pyridine. 

It  was  thought,  notwithstanding  these  facts, 
that  possibly  pyridine  might  be  the  result  of  de- 
structive distillation  rather  than  that  this  body 
pre-existed  in  the  roasted  coffee  bean.  In  order 
to  prove  the  latter  was  the  case,  namely,  that 
pyridine  pre-existed  in  roasted  coffee,  and  pre- 
sumably was  the  result  of  roasting,  the  following 


experiment  was  performed : A few  pounds  of 

coffee  were  macerated  for  twenty-four  hours  with 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  then  percolated.  The 
resulting  percolate  was  then  concentrated  and 
made  strongly  alkaline  and  steam  distilled.  From 
the  distillate  we  recovered  pyridine  in  the  pure 
form. 

This  principle,  pyridine,  is  regarded  as  a 
physiological  agent,  having  therapeutic  properties, 
and,  as  such,  has  been  recognized  by  the  medical 
profession,  and  employed  almost  solely  as  a 
remedy  to  relax  the  spasm  of  bronchial  asthma 
(administered  by  inhalation  in  dose  from  5 to  10 
drops*).  The  existence  of  such  small  quantities 
of  the  article,  however,  as  is  found  in  coffee 
would  not  be  likely  to  produce  any  such  profound 
physiological  properties  upon  the  nerve  centers. 

Physiological  Action  and  Toxicity  of  the 
Concentrate 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  activity  of  the  con- 
centrate in  terms  of  its  physiological  action,  the 
concentrate,  which  was  the  result  of  the  dry  dis- 
tillation of  coffee  at  a definite  temperature  and 
diminished  pressure,  was  collected,  hermetically 
sealed  in  glass  ampules  and  sent  to  the  labora- 
tories of  Parke,  Davis  & Co.,  where  its  toxicity 
was  determined  quantitatively  by  Dr.  Hamilton 
in  tlie  biological  laboratory  of  that  firm. 

Their  report  is  as  follows : “The  results  of  our 
tests  indicate  that  the  minimum  lethal  dose  of  the 
concentrate  administered  intraperitoneally  for 
frogs  is  0.03  Cc.  per  gram  of  body  weight;  for 
guinea  pigs  it  is  about  0.8  Cc.  per  kilo  of  body 
weight.” 

A second  and  larger  amount  was  then  sent  to 
the  same  biological  laboratory,  and  the  following 
results  were  obtained : 


Administered  M.  L.  D. 

To  guinea  pigs  per 

stomach  7.0  Cc.  per  Kg.  body  weight. 

To  frogs,  subcu- 
taneously   .03  Cc.  per  Gm.  body  weight. 

To  guinea  pigs,  in- 
travenously ......About  1.0  Cc.  per  Kg.  body  weight. 

To  guinea  pigs,  in- 

traperitoneally  ...About  1.0  Cc.  per  Kg.  body  weight. 


While  coffee  contains  these  toxic  principles,  it 
does  not  necessarily  indicate,  as  some  might  sup- 
pose, that  coffee  is  poisonous.  Although  some 
people  are  so  constituted  that  they  cannot  use 
coffee,  thousands  of  others  use  it  without  harmful 
effects  and  even  seem  to  receive  benefit  from  its 
use.  Therefore,  we  should  not  condemn  coffee 
simply  because  the  toxic  principle,  which  has  al- 
ways existed,  has  been  identified  more  certainly. 

Coffee  decoction,  as  ordinarily  made  (table- 
spoonful to  a cup),  and  taken  several  times  a 

* National  Di.«?pensatory,  2d  Edition,  page  1330. 
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day,  would  have  an  unpleasant  effect  upon  the 
nervous  system  of  certain  persons  unless  the 
person  were  active  in  the  open  air.  This  effect 
would  be  independent  of  the  caffeine  constituent 
of  the  coffee.  One  cup  a day,  even  of  such 
strength,  would  not  probably  disturb  a person  of 
sedentary  habits,  unless  he  be  very  susceptible  to 
its  physiological  action.  The  wakefulness  pro- 
duced by  coffee  (taken  at  night  particularly)  is 
due  to  the  caffeine  present  in  the  bean. 

It  might  be  mentioned  that  it  is  very  probable 
that  the  volatile  toxic  principles,  such  as  pyridine, 
can  be  removed.  In  fact,  as  has  been  mentioned, 
a process  is  now  in  use  (vacuum  treatment)  by 
which  at  least  part  of  this  principle  is  expelled, 
and  by  further  experimentation  the  process  can 
be  further  improved.  It  might  be  mentioned  that 
this  process  of  removing  the  volatile  principle  in 
the  coffee  is  in  exact  contradiction  to  the  former 
theory  that  it  was  desirable  to  retain  the  volatile 
principle  in  the  coffee  for  its  supposed  aromatic 
effect. 

Analyses  of  Coffee  Substitutes 

From  this  point  of  view — that  the  toxic  princi- 
ples are  due  to  the  roasting — might  it  not  be  just 
as  probable  that  coffee  substitutes,  which  are 
mostly  roasted  cereals,  contain  at  least  some  of 
these  toxic  principles  as  the  result  of  roasting? 

We  have  examined  some  of  the  coffee  substi- 
tutes on  the  market,  and,  while  we  have  not'made 
a special  study  of  them,  we  find  in  them  the  fol- 
lowing constituents : Dextrin,  reducing  sugar, 

pyrodextrine  with  caramel  and  ether  extracts, 
sometimes  of  a resinous  odor,  indicating  that 
decomposition  had  reached  the  empyreumatic 
stage.  This  resinous  extract  gives,  on  distilla- 
tion with  steam,  a salicylic,  acid-like  body  (crys- 
talline). 

Some  of  these  cereals  give  a decoction  having 
an  acid  reaction.  One  sample  showed  the  pres- 
ence of  some  unconverted  starch.  It  is  safe  to 
say  some  of  the  coffee  substitutes  have  no  more 
so-called  harmless  properties  than  a carefully  pre- 
pared roasted  coffee  bean. 

Physiological  Modifiers  of  Coffee 

From  a physiological  as  well  as  dietetic  stand- 
point, coffee  should  be  similar  to  tea,  since  they 
both  depend  upon  the  same  active  principle — caf- 
feine— for  central  nervous  effect.  But  such  is 
not  exactly  the  case.  Tea  contains  from  3 to  4 
per  cent  of  caffeine  and  coffee  about  i per  cent, 
but  the  proportions  of  each  in  making  the  decoc- 
tion are  such  that  the  amount  of  caffeine  for  vol- 
ume of  fluid  is  about  the  same.  The  physiological 
action  of  the  two  beverages,  however,  is  slightly 


different,  due  to  the  presence  of  a modifier — tan- 
nic acid — which  is  in  combination  with  the  caf- 
feine. 

The  tannate  of  caffeine  of  tea  is  precipitated  by 
volatile  acids,  and  the  presumed  action  is  that  1 
it  is  precipitated  by  the  gastric  juice,  and  there-  ! 
fore  the  caffeine  is  probably  not  absorbed  until  ' 
it  reaches  the  alkaline  alimentary  tract.  In  the  j 
case  of  coffee,  however,  in  whatever  form  the  ! 
caffeine  may  be  present,  it  is  soluble  in  both  alka-  ’ 
line  and  acid  fluids,  and  the  absorption  of  the 
alkaloid  probably  takes  place  in  the  stomach. 
This  fact  may  have  an  important  physiological 
significance  when  we  consider  the  comparative 
stimulating  effects  of  the  two  beverages.  It  is 
presumable,  therefore,  that  coffee  should  act  more 
promptly  than  tea  and  as  a stimulant  and  restora- 
tive. Looking  to  its  physiological  action,  as  due 
for  the  most  part  to  caffeine,  in  practice  it  is  gen- 
erally accepted  that  coffee  is  a more  positive 
restorative  than  tea.  This  is  a point  worthy  of 
note  when  coffee  is  employed,  as  it  frequently  is, 
as  an  antidote  for  certain  poisons.* 

Coffee  Chaff,  Substitute  for  Bran 

In  connection  with  this  subject  of  coffee  my 
attention  was  called  to  a by-product  which  was 
being  wasted  (burned  or  thrown  away)  from  the 
coffee  roasters’  establishments.  This  wasted  ma- 
terial consisted  of  the  inner  seed  coat  of  the 
coffee  bean.  In  grinding  the  roasted  coffee,  and 
in  producing  the  best  grades  of  powdered  coffee, 
this  inner  seed  coat  is  blown  off  and  rejected  as 
worthless.  It  consists  of  a very  thin,  mem- 
branous and  exceedingly  light  chaff. 

The  natural  suggestion  which  came  to  the 
writer  was : Could  not  this  by-product  be  utilized 
possibly  as  a roughage  in  cattle  feed?  The  ob- 
jection to  this,  however,  was  an  inherent  bitter- 
ness. But  this  could  be  overcome  by  mixture. 
On  analysis  this  chaff  proved  to  have  the  follow- 
ing constituents : 

Per  Cent 


Moisture  4.-50 

Protein  (N  X 6.25) 13.40 

Fat  8.54 

Crude  fiber  31.25 

Ash  5.08 


62.77 

Carbohydrates  other  than  fiber 37.23 


100.00 

Caffeine,  0.29  per  cent. 

The  Canadian  standard  for  chop  feed  is  ,as 
follows : 


Protein  At  least  10  per  cent. 

Fat  At  least  2 per  cent. 

Fiber  At  most  10  per  cent. 


It  will  be  observed  that  coffee  chaff  is  rich  in 


* Amer.  Jour.  Pharm.,  1914,  p.  216-222. 
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fat  and  has  a fair  percentage  of  protein  and  car- 
bohydrates. It  was  a comparatively  easy  matter 
to  make  a balanced  stock  food  by  mixing  with 
this  chaff,  “stock  food  molasses,”  corn  chops  and 
other  ingredients  to  make  one  satisfactory  for 
experimental  purposes.  A half  dozen  cows  were 
put  upon  this  mixture,  and  the  result  from  this 
experiment,  as  reported  from  the  dairy  farm,  was 
to  the  effect:  “That  the  chaff  may  be  used  to  a 

considerable  extent  as  a substitute  for  bran.  It 
has  an  even  more  marked  lightening  effect  upon 
a ration  than  bran.  According  to  analysis  it 
ought  to  be  a satisfactory  substitute  for  bran. 
While  the  experiments  have  not  been  sufficiently 
extensive  to  arrive  at  positive  conclusions,  it  is 
believed  that  the  chaff  may,  by  careful  use,  be 
made  to  supplant  largely  not  only  bran  in  a dairy 
ration  but  as  a feed  for  horses  and  possibly  other 
stock.” 

The  writer  wishes  to  express  his  thanks  for 
valuable  co-operation  and  assistance  in  the  above 
work  to  Air.  G.  N.  Watson  and  Mr.  Donald  H. 
Lackey. 


SALIENT  TRADE  NOTES 

The  Continental  Paper  Bag  Company,  New 
York,  has  declared  a regular  quarterly  dividend 
of  per  cent  on  its  preferred  and  common 
stock,  dated  May  8 and  15. 

Seven  Burns  No.  i granulators  are  to  be  added 
to  the  present  equipment  of  five  machines  of  that 
make  used  by  the  Dayton  Spice  Mills,  Dayton, 
Ohio,  which  has  the  reputation  of  being  one  of 
the  largest  producers  of  “steel-cut”  coffee  in  the 
Middle  West. 

The  Grand  Union  Tea  Company  and  the  Globe 
Grocery  Stores,  both  operated  by  the  Jones  Bros. 
Tea  Company,  Inc.,  report  sales  for  the  four 
months  ended  April  30,  1917,  of  $3,520,089,  which 
shows  an  increase  of  about  17  per  cent  over  the- 
sales  of  the  corresponding  period  of  1916. 

About  300  per  cent  more  floor  space  has  been 
obtained  by  the  Johnson-Layne  Coffee  Company 
in  the  Wells  building,  122  South  Fourth  street, 
St.  Louis.  The  company  will  install  a modern 
and  complete  roasting  plant,  including  a four-bag 
and  a two-bag  Jubilee  roaster. 

Runkell  Bros.,  chocolate  manufacturers  in  New 
York,  are  to  construct  a large  addition  to  their 
present  plant  on  the  abutting  property  at  442-454 
West  Thirty-first  street.  The  addition  will  be 
five  stories  and  cost  approximately  $200,000. 

Another  grocery  concern  that  is  installing  its 
own  coffee  roasting  plant  is  the  Nelson  Grocer 
Company,  506  South  Peters  street.  New  Orleans, 


a one-bag  Burns  No.  6 outfit  having  been  selected. 

The  Hanley  & Kinsella  Coffee  & Spice  Com- 
pany, St.  Louis,  has  granted  a 10  per  cent  increase 
in  wages  to  all  its  employees.  Three  years  ago 
this  company  voluntarily  put  the  eight-hour  work- 
ing day  into  effect. 

As  a means  of  attracting  attention  and  trade,  the 
East  Side  Market,  Pittsburg,  Kan.,  is  preparing 
to  install  a Burns  No.  7 outfit  in  a position  where 
customers  can  see  the  coffee  roasted  and  cleaned. 

The  Skinner  Alanufacturing  Company,  said  to 
be  the  largest  macaroni  factory  in  the  United 
States,  is  planning  to  add  about  half  as  much  as 
its  present  floor  space  to  its  Omaha  plant  by 
building  a six-story  and  basement  addition  on 
the  two  lots  the  company  recently  purchased. 

A Burns  tea  mixer,  with  capacity  of  1,000 
pounds,  is  to  be  installed  by  Joseph  Tetley  & Co. 
in  their  building  at  483  Greenwich  street.  New 
York.  The  machine  not  only  mixes  tea  but  also 
removes  dust  and  light  foreign  material. 

The  American  Beet  Sugar  Company  has  elected 
a new  board  of  directors  and  made  a change  in 
the  personnel.  C.  G.  Duprat,  formerly  assistant 
secretary  and  assistant  treasurer,  has  been  ad- 
vanced to  the  position  of  secretary  and  treasurer, 
resigned  by  J.  T.  Tucker.  C.  E.  Miller  was 
elected  assistant  treasurer  and  Arthur  J.  McQuade 
assistant  secretary.  All  the  remaining  officers 
were  re-elected. 

Coffee  roasting  will  be  done  hereafter  by  W.  J. 
Shedd  & Co.  in  a new  Burns  No.  5 outfit,  includ- 
ing cooler  and  stoner. 

The  Acme  Tea  Company’s  sales  for  the  four 
weeks  ended  May  5 were  $2,113,395.  Sales  for 
the  period  from  January  i to  Alay  5 amounted  to 
$8,514,271,  a gain  of  47  per  cent  over  the  cor- 
responding period  on  1916. 

The  Santos  office  of  W.  R.  Grace  & Co.  has 
been  provided  with  a six-cylinder  Burns  tilting 
sample  roaster. 

The  Union  Pacific  Tea  Company  has  filed  no- 
tice at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  of  an  increase  in  capital, 
consisting  of  10,000  shares  preferred,  par  value 
$100,  and  10,000  shares  of  common  stock,  no  par 
value. 

The  peanut  butter  department  of  the  Great 
Atlantic  & Pacific  Tea  Company  in  Jersey  City, 
N.  J.,  is  to  be  enlarged,  the  additional  equipment 
including  two  more  Burns  No.  i roasters,  a tip- 
top cooler  box,  two  nut  mills  and  a blancher. 

A Burns  pecan  separator  will  be  used  by  the 
Paper  Shell  Pecan  Growers’  Association  at  Put- 
ney, Ga.,  to  grade  the  nuts  as  they  are  received 
from  the  farmers.  This  company  operates  a 
similar  machine  at  hlardaway,  Ga. 


GROCERY  TRADE  DIGEST 

^ A department  containing  the  most  important  news  happenings  of  the 
month  of  particular  interest  to  Wholesale  and  Retail  Grocers  and  boiled 
down  for  busy  readers. 


RETAIL  GROCERS’  CONVENTION 


Resume  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Tsventieth  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  National  Association  at  Toledo, 
May  21-24,  1917 


STRINGENT  Federal  laws  for  control  of  food 
supplies  and  distribution  and  the  appointment 
of  Herbert  Hoover  as  Federal  Food  Administra- 
tor, were  among  the  more  important  actions  fa- 
vored by  the  twentieth  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers’  of  the 
United  States  at  Toledo,  May  21-24.  A com- 
mittee, headed  by  Frank  B.  Connolly,  was  directed 
to  wait  upon  Mr.  Hoover  and  pledge  the  sup- 
port of  the  association  in  his  work. 

The  association  endorsed  the  Liberty  Loan 
bond  issue ; urged  grocers  to  subscribe  to  the 
bonds  and  pledged  the  influence  of  the  organ- 
ization to  encourage  support  of  the  loan.  The 
convention  also  adopted  resolutions  favoring  com- 
pulsory laws  for  a rest  day  each  week ; State  laws 
for  compelling  the  sale  of  vegetables  by  weight 
or  count,  and  compelling  weekly  or  semi-monthly 
pay  days ; a stricter  observance  of  collecting  ac- 
counts ; the  abolition  of  house  to  house  solicita- 
tion by  grocers;  the  restriction  of  deliveries  to 
one  a day ; bankruptcy  laws  more  favorable  to 
retailers ; Federal  prohibition  of  food  speculation 
and  trading  margins,  especially  in  grain  ex- 
changes ; a uniform  rating  system  by  all  local  and 
State  secretaries,  and  favored  the  establishment 
of  a bureau  of  publicity  to  correct  false  and  mis- 
leading statements  regarding  the  grocery  trade 
and  food  generally. 

As  usual,  the  convention  adopted  resolutions 
disapproving  the  use  of  trading  stamps,  coupons 
and  premiums,  voting  contests,  accumulative  dis- 
counts, all  gift  enterprise  schemes,  free  deals  of 
all  kinds,  and  the  selling  of  groceries  by  jobbers 
direct  to  their  employees. 

John  W.  Lux  was  appointed  chairman  of  a 
committee  to  study  the  methods  for  furthering 
the  general  adoption  of  the  metric  system  in  the 
grocery  trade. 


Very  little  friction  developed  in  the  election  of 
officers,  President  John  H.  Schaefer,  of  Daven- 
port, la.;  Vice-President  Sol  Westerfeld,  of  Chi- 
cago, and  Treasurer  William  Jeffery,  of  Hornell, 
N.  Y.,  being  returned  to  their  respective  offices. 
H.  A.  Spinney,  of  Boston,  was  elected  a member 
of  the  board  of  trustees.  The  convention  next 
year  will  be  held  in  Washington. 

Interesting  addresses  were  made  by  President 
Schaefer,  John  A.  Green,  former  secretary  of  the 
association ; William  L.  Sweet,  president  of  the 
American  Specialty  Manufacturers’  Association ; 
Fred  R.  Failbach,  speaking  in  behalf  of  Presi- 
dent Whitmarsh,  of  the  National  Wholesale 
Grocers’  Association ; Leon  M.  Hattenbach,  secre- 
tary of  the  Colorado  Grocers’  Association,  and 
Frank  R.  Seelye,  president  of  the  National  Cof- 
fee Roasters’  Association. 


GROCERS’  LIBERTY  CONVENTION 

In  these  days  individuals  and  organizations  are 
finding  it  difficult  to  determine  just  what  is  the 
patriotic  thing  to  do  or  how  to  do  it.  This  seems 
to  have  been  the  case  of  the  National  Wholesale 
Grocers’  Association,  which  in  the  first  days  of 
war  decided  the  patriotic  thing  was  to  abandon 
its  annual  convention  scheduled  to  begin  May  14 
in  Washington.  Since  then,  however,  it  has  been 
determined  that  a “Liberty  Convention”  would 
allow  every  wholesale  grocer  to  ascertain  in  the 
best  possible  way  what  he  as  an  individual  should 
do  to  best  serve  the  interests  of  the  country  and 
also  learn  the  actually  existing  conditions. 

The  convention  has  been  called  to  meet  in  Chi- 
cago, June  18-22,  with  headquarters  at  Congress 
Hotel.  It  is  expected  to  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant meetings  ever  held  by  the  grocers’  or- 
ganization, and  the  programme  indicates  that 
numerous  interesting  speeches  will  be  made  by 
prominent  members  and  officers. 


We  are  going  to  see  the  most  intense  period  of 
industrial  activity  that  was  ever  known ; it  will 
not  be  100  per  cent,  it  will  be  125  per  cent. — Frank 
A.  Vanderlip. 
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TO  INVESTIGATE  FLEISCHMANN  CO. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  May  29,  1917. — A com- 
plaint has  been  lodged  against  the  Fleischmann 
Company,  yeast  manufacturer,  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  and  the  company  has  been 
asked  to  come  before  the  Commission  and  defend 
itself.  It  is  charged  that  the  Fleischmann  Com- 
pany has  been  carrying  on  its  business  in  an  un- 
fair way ; that  it  is  giving  more  yeast  to  prospec- 
tive buyers  than  needs  to  be  used  as  samples,  and 
has  been  adding  gratuities  in  the  shape  of  cigars, 
entertainment,  etc.,  not  only  to  its  own  customers 
and  prospective  customers,  but  to  customers  of 
its  competitors. 

The  Fleischmann  Company  is  also  reputed  to 
own  and  control  the  Bakers  & Consumers’  Com- 
pressed Yeast  Company,  which  fact  it  conceals, 
the  official  complaint  points  out.  The  complaint 
lodges  13  counts  against  the  company. 


SELF-SERVICE  IDEA  SPREADING 
The  help  yourself  idea,  sometimes  referred  to 
as  the  grocerteria  plan,  is  making  rapid  progress 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Los  Angeles  reports  that 
in  less  than  a month  more  than  fifty  of  these  gro- 
cery stores  were  opened  there,  and  that  many 
more  are  expected  in  the  near  future.  The  Los 
Angeles  Grocery  Company,  a co-operative  buying 
concern  with  751  members  and  operating  115 
stores,  is  said  to  be  the  largest  single  factor  be- 
hind the  plan  in  that  city. 


CHARGING  FOR  DELIVERY 
Chicago  grocers  are  considering  the  advisability 
of  charging  for  delivering  orders  and  giving  dis- 
counts to  those  customers  who  take  their  pur- 
chases home  with  them.  It  is  estimated,  should 
this  effort  to  revive  the  market  basket  be  entirely 
successful,  Chicago  consumers  will  save  some- 
thing like  $20,000,000  annually.  At  a Chicago 
food  conference  it  was  suggested  that  5 cents  be 
charged  for  every  delivery  and  i cent  for  every 
dollar  of  credit  extended. 


GROCERS  ADOPT  RIGID  CREDITS 
According  to  resolutions  passed  by  the  Denver 
Retail  Grocers’  Association,  consumers  in  that  city 
must  pay  their  bills  on  their  respective  pay  days, 
and  no  excuses  for  non-payment  will  be  accepted, 
except  death  and  sickness.  Association  members 
must  secure  credit  ratings  on  individuals  from  the 
association  rating  department  before  they  open 
accounts  with  them.  Applicants  cannot  receive 
credit  if  they  owe  another  association  grocer. 
The  regulations  went  into  effect  on  June  i. 


H.  C.  OF  L.  HITTING  GROCERS 
The  high  cost  of  lal)or  and  foodstuffs  of  all 
kinds,  as  well  as  the  extreme  difficulty  of  getting 
stocks  from  wholesalers,  is  giving  grocers  in  the 
larger  cities  much  cause  for  worry.  The  serious- 
ness of  the  situation  was  emphasized  recently  by 
the  president  of  the  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Retail 
Grocers’  Association,  who  said  that  the  normal 
10  per  cent  profit  of  the  dealers  of  his  city  was 
being  wiped  out,  and  that  50  per  cent  of  them 
would,  unless  relief  came  cpiickly,  l)e  put  out  of 
business.  As  examples  of  the  increased  cost  of 
stock  to  grocers,  he  cited  the  following : Canned 

tomatoes  used  to  cost  90  cents  or  $i  a dozen,  now 
$2.25 ; canned  corn  used  to  cost  about  $i  a dozen, 
now  $2, 


MAY  DICTATE  SALES  METHODS 
Bills  designed  to  prohibit  “a  willful  refusal  on 
the  part  of  a person  selling  at  wholesale  to  sell 
for  cash  to  a retailer,  also  the  charging  of  a 
higher  price  to  some  as  against  other  retailers,” 
have  been  introduced  into  the  Florida  Legislature 
and  will  soon  come  up  for  consideration.  If 
passed  the  bills  will  set  an  important  precedent.  • 


GOVERNMENT  ALARMS  JOBBERS 
The  Army  and  Navy  Departments  have  entered 
into  the  grocery  markets  with  such  huge  orders 
in  the  last  month  that  the  trade  is  finding  diffi- 
culty in  meeting  the  demand  in  some  staples. 
Practically  all  the  varieties  of  canned  goods,  as 
well  as  coffee,  tea,  sugar,  jam,  cocoa,  jelly,  etc., 
are  being  requisitioned  in  large  bulks.  The  feel- 
ing in  the  trade  is  that  the  Government  should 
abandon  its  old-time  method  of  obtaining  these 
supplies  and  should  study  the  condition  of  the 
markets  before  placing  such  large  orders. 


BIG  SUGAR  ORDER  FOR  PIERCE  CO. 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  4,  1917. — The  S.  S. 
Pierce  Company,  Boston,  Mass.,  has  been  awarded 
by  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  Navy 
Department,  the  contract  for  furnishing  several 
of  the  navy  yards  with  1,700,000  pounds  of  granu- 
lated sugar  at  $15,880.  Bids  were  opened  on 
May  29.  L.  M.  L. 


The  Hershey  Chocolate  Company  has  been 
awarded  the  contract  by  the  Bureau  of  Supplies 
and  Accounts,  Navy  Department,  for  furnishing 
the  Brooklyn  navy  yard  with  6,000  cans  of  the 
best  quality  breakfast  cocoa  in  j4-pound  tins, 
bids  for  which  were  opened  on  May  15. 
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MAINLY  ABOUT  PEOPLE 

News  About  Men  in  the  Trade  at  Work  and 
at  Play 


G,  G.  SCHRIEKE,  representative  of  the  Java- 
Sumatra  Syndicate  for  the  development  of  rub- 
ber, coffee  and  tea  estates,  arrived  in  New  York 
from  Bandoeng,  Java,  Dutch  East  Indies,  on  May 
15,  Mr.  Schrieke  says  that  there  is  a great  future 
for  Robusta  coffee,  which  has  improved  steadily 
^since  it  was  first  cultivated  in  Java  in  1902.  He 
sailed  for  Holland  on  May  26,  expecting  to  return 
to  Java  via  New  York  in  September. 

FRANK  B.  CONNOLLY,  former  president  of 
the  National  Retail  Grocers’  Association,  and  sec- 
retary of  the  California  State  Association,  and 
PRESIDENT  GEO.  E.  ARCHAMBEAULT, 
of  the  California  association,  came  East  after  the 
grocers’  convention  at  Toledo,  and  were  visitors 
at  the  office  of  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal 
during  the  last  days  of  May. 

BEN  C.  CASANAS,  of  the  Merchants’  Coffee 
^Company;  A.  W.  BERDON,  of  Stewart,  Carnal 

Co.;  W.  B.  BURKINROAD,  of  J.  Aron  & Co., 
of  New  Orleans,  and  E.  B.  HARRAL,  coffee 
broker,  comprised  a delegation  of  New  Orleans 
men  who  went  to  Washington  in  the  interest  of 
the  proposed  coffee  tax  and  then  visited  the  New 
York  coffee  trade  during  the  latter  part  of  May. 

FRANK  RUSSELL,  ROSS  W.  WEIR  and 
GEORGE  W.  LAWRENCE  form  a committee 
appointed  to  arouse  interest  in  Liberty  Loan 
Bonds  in  the  tea  and  coffee  trades,  and  have  been 
soliciting  importers,  jobbers  and  roasters  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  loan  and  to  arrange  so  that  their 
employees  may  also  subscribe. 

W.  A.  JORDAN,  a member  of  the  W.  B.  & 
W.  G.  Jordan  Company,  coffee  roasters  in  Minne- 
apolis, was  among  the  first  to  enlist  in  the  services 
of  the  country,  and  is  now  at  the  officers’  training 
camp  at  Fort  Snelling. 


OBITUARY 


William  H.  Force 

William  H.  Force,  who  was  widely  known  and 
highly  respected  in  the  New  York  coffee  jobbing 
trade,  and  was  a member  of  the  Coffee  Exchange, 
died.  May  20,  at  his  home  at  ii  East  Sixty-eighth 
street.  New  York,  in  his  sixty-fifth  year.  Mr. 
Force  for  many  years  was  senior  member  of 
William  H.  Force  & Co.,  engaged  in  the  shipping 
and  forwarding  business  at  78  Front  street.  He 
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began  his  business  career  in  the  wholesale  grocery 
trade  with  Philip  Dater  & Co. 


John  Augustus  Fischer 
John  Augustus  Fischer,  long  identified  with 
W.  R.  Grace  & Co.,  died  May  23  at  his  home,  53 
Ocean  avenue,  Flatbush,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Mr. 
Fischer  was  born  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  seventy- 
nine  years  ago,  but  had  lived  most  of  his  life  in 
Brooklyn,  and  served  in  the  Civil  War  with  New 
York  regiments.  Two  of  his  family  survivors 
are  Frederick  G.  Fischer,  vice-president  of  W.  R. 
Grace  & Co.,  and  William  A.  Fischer,  secretary 
of  the  People’s  Trust  Company. 


W.  H.  POYNTER 

The  death  of  W.  H.  Poynter  on  May  17  at  his 
home  at  Calamus,  Iowa,  is  announced  by  Stewart, 
Carnal  & Co.,  New  Orleans,  for  which  concern 
Mr.  Poynter  at  the  time  of  his  demise  was  a 
traveling  salesman.  Mr.  Poynter  was  connected 
with  Steinwender,  Stoffregen  & Co.  for  many 
years  before  joining  Stewart,  Carnal  & Co. 


PATENT  OFFICE  RECORD 


Patents  Granted,  Applications  Made  for  Trade-Mark 
Registration,  Certificates  Issued,  Labels  and 
Prints  Registered — Renewals  and  Can- 
cellations of  the  Month 


[special  correspondence] 
Washington,  D.  C.,  June  i,  1917. 

Here  follows  a complete  record  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  United  States  Patent  Office 
during  the  month  of  May,  in  so  far  as  they  apply 
to  the  tea,  coffee,  spice  and  general  grocery  trade : 

Patents  Granted 

1,224,271.  Coffee  Substitute.  William  A. 
Brown,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

The  herein  described  process  for  the  manu- 
facture of  a coffee  substitute,  which  consists  in 
comminuting  sweet  potatoes,  drying,  roasting  and 
pulverizing  the  comminuted  product,  next  scald- 
ing and  peeling  velvet  beans,  drying  and  pulveriz- 
ing them  and  finally  mixing  together  the  potato 
and  velvet  bean  powders  in  proportions  of  95 
per  cent  of  sweet  potato  powder  and  5 per  cent 
of  velvet  bean  powder. 

1,224,620.  Coffee  Roaster.  Pasquale  Ezzo, 
Newark,  N.  J. 

The  combination  with  a hollow  base  adapted  to 
seat  over  the  burner  of  a gas  stove  or  the  like, 
said  base  having  at  its  top  a rectangular  opening 
with  bearings  at  the  middles  of  two  opposite  sides, 
a shaft  removably  mounted  in  said  bearings  with 
one  end  projecting  and  provided  with  a crank 
handle,  of  a hollow  cylindrical  drum  or  container 
axially  and  non-rotatably  receiving  said  shaft,  and 
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adapted  to  substantially  fill  the  rectangular  open- 
ing in  the  top  of  the  base,  said  drum  or  container 
having  at  one  side  thereof  a longitudinal  door  or 
cover  hinged  at  one  end  transversely  to  the  con- 
tainer and  having  at  its  other  end  suitable  re- 
movable fastening  means,  and  said  door  or  cover 
having  its  opposite  longitudinal  edges  bent  or 
turned  inward,  so  as  to  form  flanges  which  pro- 
ject into  the  drum  or  container  when  the  door 
is  closed  and  agitate  the  contents  thereof  as  the 
same  is  revolved.  (Illustrated.) 

1,225,690.  Apparatus  for  Preparing  Coffee,  Tea 
or  Similar  Drinks.  George  Wiberg,  Stockholm, 
Sweden. 

In  an  apparatus  for  making  coffee,  tea,  etc.,  the 


combination  with  a vessel  adapted  to  receive  the 
apparatus,  a removable  cover  and  a bearing 
therein,  of  a rod  vertically  journaled  in  said  bear- 
ing and  adapted  to  rest  with  its  lower  end  on  the 
bottom  of  said  vessel,  one  or  more  foraminous 
containers  of  narrow  width,  a hub  attached  to  the 
back  of  each  container  and  fitted  to  the  said  rod, 
at  the  same  time  acting  as  spacers  between  two 
containers,  and  means  for  rotating  said  rod  and 
said  containers.  (Illustrated.) 

1,225,812.  Coffee  Pot.  Loring  B.  Hester,  Bond, 
Miss.,  assignor  of  one-half  to  James  William 
Black,  Bond,  Miss. 

A coffee  pot  having  a cover,  a cold  water  re- 
ceptacle mounted  upon  said  cover,  a sleeve  up- 
standing from  the  bottom  of  said  receptacle,  a sec- 
ond sleeve  upstanding  from  the  bottom  of  the 
receptacle  within  the  first-mentioned  sleeve,  caps 


closing  the  upper  ends  of  said  sleeves,  the  second 
mentioned  sleeve  having  apertures  adjacent  its 
upper  end,  said  cover  and  bottom  of  the  receptacle 
having  an  opening  registering  with  the  second 
mentioned  sleeve,  and  having  apertures  between 
the  sleeves.  (Illustrated.) 

1,226,005.  Coffee  Percolator.  Gilbert  Rathman, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  assignor  of  three-tenths  to 
William  Hodgkinson  and  four-tenths  to  James  A. 
Brown,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

In  a coffee  percolator,  the  combination  of  a cas- 
ing, a liquid  receptacle  therein  having  an  open 
upper  end,  a coffee  bag  supported  over  said  re- 
ceptacle, a coffee  off-take  connected  at  one  end 
with  the  lower  portion  of  said  receptacle  and 
having  a faucet  at  its  outer  end,  a vertically  ex- 
tending liquid  circulating  conduit  connected  at 
its  lower  end  with  said  off-take,  and  having  a 
lateral  extension  on  its  upper  end  adapted  to  dis- 
charge the  liquid  into  the  coffee  bag,  a rotary 
pump  in  said  circulating  conduit  having  an  unob- 
structed liquid  passage  therethrough,  an  electric 
motor  for  operating  said  pump,  and  a time-con- 
trolled switch  for  automatically  stopping  said 
motor  after  a predetermined  period  of  operation. 
( Illustrated.) 

1.226,552.  Coffee  Percolator.  Edward  Mangisch 
and  Anthony  Rey,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A percolator  adapted  to  be  used  in  conjunction 
with  a cup  and  saucer  comprising  a holder  adapted 
to  be  positioned  upon  the  saucer,  clips  carried  by 
the  holder  and  engageable  with  the  edge  of  the 
saucer,  said  holder  having  tongues  adapted  to 
snugly  receive  the  cup,  a ring  adapted  to  rest  upon 
the  edges  of  the  cup,  spring  arms  carried  by  the 
holder,  bars  pivoted  to  the  arms  and  provided  with 
grooves  engageable  with  the  ring  and  a perforated 
receptacle  detachably  mounted  on  the  ring.  (Il- 
lustrated.) 


Trade  Marks  Registered 
Here  Is  a list  of  trade  marks  which  have  been 
registered  and  for  which  certificates  have  been 
issued : 

Small  boy  attired  as  a waiter.  Trade  Mark  No. 
116,486.  Owner,  The  Weideman  Co.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  Used  on  coffee,  tea,  nuts,  cooking  choco- 
late and  other  food  products.  First  use,  April  i, 
1915-  Registered  May  i,  1917. 


“Xray.”  Trade  Mark  No.  116,505.  Owner,  The 
Brundage  Bros.  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio.  Used  on 
salted  peanuts,  peanut  butter,  peanut  oil,  coffee, 
sugar  and  tea.  First  use,  Nov.  i,  1916. 

Outline  of  a teapot.  Trade  Mark  No.  116,557. 
Owner,  The  Salada  Tea  Co.,  Inc.,  Portland,  Me., 
and  Boston,  Mass.  Used  on  tea.  First  use,  prior 
to  Dec.  31,  1892.  Registered  May  8,  1917. 


“Star-Maid”  and  picture  of  a maid  and  a star. 
Trade  Mark  No.  116,586.  Owner,  The  Brundage 
Bros.  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio.  Used  on  coffee,  tea, 
salted  peanuts,  sugar  peanuts,  peanut  oil,  peanut 
butter  and  sugar.  First  use,  Oct.  i,  1916. 

“Co-Lo.”  Trade  Mark  No.  116,611.  Owner, 
William  J.  II.  Doran,  Denver,  Col.  Used  on  a 
substitute  for  coffee.  First  use,  December,  1903. 

“Hon-F-Nut”  and  picture  of  honey.  Trade 
Mark  No.  116,621.  Owner,  Dilman  C.  Gilham, 
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Trade  Marks  Which  Have  Been  Favorably  Acted  Upon  by  the  Patent  Office 


Schuylkill  Haven,  Pa.  Used  on  a peanut  butter 
and  honey  food  compound.  First  use,  Jan.  18, 
1917. 

“Hi-No.”  Trade  Mark  No.  116,633.  Owner, 
Heisig  & Norvell,  Beaumont,  Tex.  Used  on 
spices,  flavoring  extracts  for  foods,  mustard, 
ginger,  nutmeg,  sage,  hominy  and  other  food 
products.  First  use,  July  i,  1911. 

Japanese  Scene.  Trade  Mark  No.  116,696. 
Owner,  Sprague,  Warner  & Co.,  Chicago,  111 
Used  on  tea.  First  use,  Oct.  12,  1916. 

“Class.”  Trade  Mark  No.  116,733.  Owner,  The 
Woolson  Spice  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio.  Used  on  cof- 
fee. First  use,  Dec.  i,  1912. 

Registered  May  15,  1917. 


Labels  Registered 

This  is  a record  of  labels  which  have  been 
registered  and  for  which  certificates  have  been 
issued : 

“Happy  Hollow.”  Label  No.  20,081.  Owner, 
Olson  Coffee  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb.  Used  on  coffee. 

Registered  May  8,  1917. 


TRADE  MARKS  PENDING 
The  following  trade  marks  have  been  favorably 
acted  upon.  Any  person  who  believes  he  would 
be  damaged  by  the  registration  of  a trade  mark, 
may  within  thirty  days  enter  opposition  to  pre- 
vent the  proposed  registration.  All  inquiries  per- 
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taining  to  these  marks  should  be  addressed  to 
The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal,  79  Wall 
street,  New  York  City: 

“Sovereign.”  Serial  No.  92,642.  Owner,  Union 
Pacific  Tea  Co.,  New  York  City.  Used  on  cocoa, 
milk  chocolate,  premium  chocolate,  salad  dressing, 
cottonseed  salad  dressing,  white  pepper,  black 
pepper,  onion  salt,  celery  salt,  poultry  seasoning, 
cayenne  pepper,  thyme,  allspice,  paprika,  sage, 
savory,  mace,  marjoram,  pastry  spice,  cinnamon, 
cloves,  ginger,  nutmegs,  chilli  sauce,  Worcester- 
shire sauce,  mustard,  prepared  mustard,  German 
style  mustard  and  flavoring  extracts  for  foods 
and  other  food  products. 

“A.  P.  C.”  Serial  No.  93,621.  Owner,  American 
Peanut  Corporation,  Norfolk,  Va.  Used  on  pea- 
nuts. 

“Temple  Garden”  and  scene.  Serial  No.  97,007. 
Owner,  The  Temple  Garden  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Used  on  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  chocolate,  spices,  ex- 
tracts for  flavoring  foods  and  olive  oil. 

“Koffysub.”  Serial  No.  99,340.  Owner,  Silvo 
De  Bonis,  Oakland,  Cal.  Used  on  a food  beverage 
composed  of  roasted  grains  and  fruit. 

“Tops  All.”  Serial  No.  99,653.  Owner,  Albert 
Ehlers,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Used  on  dry  groceries — 
viz.,  tea,  coffee,  extracts  for  food  flavoring,  rice, 
spices,  tapioca,  celery  salt,  curry  powder,  paprika, 
thyme,  sage  and  marjoram. 

“Postal.”  Serial  No.  101,407.  Owner,  Phillip 
L.  Sommer,  New  York  City.  Used  on  coffee. 

“Penza”  and  scroll.  Serial  No.  101,508.  Owner, 
Sears,  Roebuck  & Co.,  Chicago,  111.  Used  on  tea. 

“Apalda”  on  scroll.  Serial  No.  101,509.  Owner, 
Sears,  Roebuck  & Co.,  Chicago,  111.  'Used  on  tea. 

“Thelma.”  Serial  No.  102,297.  Owner,  O.  A. 
Nelson  & Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Used  on  salad 
dressings. 

“Aunt  Mary’s.”  Serial  No.  102,315.  Owner, 
The  E.  S.  Kibbe  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.  Used  on 
roasted  coffee.  Registered  May  i,  1917. 


“Sovereign.”  Serial  No.  92,640.  Owner,  Union 
Pacific  Tea  Co.,  New  York.  Used  on  baking  pow- 
der, cream  of  tartar,  bicarbonate  of  soda,  saleratus., 
table  salt,  coloring  extracts  for  foods,  Jamaica 
ginger,  etc.  Registered  May  8,  1917. 


“C  B C”  in  monogram  form  on  circular  back- 
ground. Serial  No.  92,216.  Owner,  Chandler 
Brokerage  Co.,  Atchison,  Kan.,  and  Hiawatha 
and  Horton,  Kan.  Used  on  coffee  and  other  food 
products. 

“Pagliaccio”  and  figure  of  a clown  and  tiger. 
Serial  No.  99,280.  Owner,  Alexander  R.  Purpura, 
New  York.  Used  on  tomato  sauce. 

Winged  seal  on  which  is  the  head  of  a chef. 
Serial  No.  101,083.  Owner,  The  Cabell  Co.,  Balti- 
more, Md.  Used  on  flavoring  extracts  for  foods, 
spices  and  other  food  products. 

“Camel”  and  representation  of  a camel  and  man. 
Serial  No.  102,060.  Owner,  The  Union  Pacific 
Tea  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Used  on  coffee. 

Registered  May  15,  1917. 


“Y  K”  and  diamond-shaped  figure.  Serial  No. 
101,932.  Owner,  Yasutaro  Kawakami,  Seattle, 
Wash.  Used  on  a table  sauce  to  be  used  with 


meats,  cutlets,  shell  fish,  soups,  sauces,  salads. 

“Wedding  Breakfast"  and  picture  of  a bridal 
party  seated  at  a table.  Serial  No.  102,648. 
Owner,  Farrell  & Co.,  Omaha,  Neb.  Used  on  pea- 
nut butter. 

“Euclid  Sunburst”  and  sun.  Serial  No.  102,796. 
Owner,  The  Schuster  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Used 
on  flavoring  extracts  for  confectioners’,  bakers’, 
ice  cream  manufacturers’  and  household  use. 

Registered  May  22,  1917- 


THE  UPLIFT  CORNER 


Helpful  Thoughts  and  Verses  that  Make  for 
Self-Reliance  and  Freedom,  in  Blending 
Sentiment  with  Business 


THE  ROAD  TO  FRANCE 

By  Daniel  M.  Henderson* 

Thank  God,  our  liberating  lance 
Goes  flaming  on  the  way  to  France! 

To  France — the  trail  the  Gurkhas  found; 

To  France — old  England’s  rallying  ground ! 
To  France — the  path  the  Russians  strode! 
To  France — the  Anzacs’  glory  road! 

To  France — where  our  Lost  Legion  ran 
To  fight  and  die  for  God  and  man! 

To  France — with  every  race  and  breed 
That  hates  Oppression’s  brutal  creed ! 

Ah,  France,  how  could  our  hearts  forget 
The  path  by  which  came  Lafayette? 

How  could  the  haze  of  doubt  hang  low 
Upon  the  road  of  Rochambeau? 

How  was  it  that  we  missed  the  way 
Brave  Joffre  leads  us  along  to-day? 

At  last,  thank  God ! At  last  we  see 
There  is  no  tribal  Liberty! 

No  beacon  lighting  just  our  shores. 

No  Freedom  guarding  but  our  doors. 

The  flame  she  kindled  for  our  sires 
Burns  now  in  Europe’s  battle  fires. 

The  soul  that  led  our  fathers  west 
Turns  back  to  free  the  world’s  oppressed. 

Allies,  you  have  not  called  in  vain ; _ 

We  share  your  conflict  and  your  pain. 

“Old  Glory,”  through  new  stains  and  rents. 
Partakes  of  Freedom’s  sacraments. 

Into  that  hell  his  will  creates 
We  drive  the  foe — his  lusts,  his  hates. 

Last  come,  we  will  be  last  to  stay. 

Till  Right  has  had  her  crowning  day. 
Replenish,  comrades,  from  our  veins 
The  blood  the  sword  of  despot  drains. 

And  make  our  eager  sacrifice 
Part  of  the  freely  rendered  price 
You  pay  to  lift  humanity — 

You  pay  to  make  our  brothers  free. 

See  with  what  proud  hearts  we  advance 
To  France! 


* Winner  of  the  National  Arts  Club  prize  for  the  best 
poem  on  current  events. 
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OUR  BUSINESS  CREED 

We  believe  the  basic  principle  on  which  a trade  paper  should  build  is  SERVICE — service  to  readers  and  service  to  advertisers,  in  a 
way  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  general  public. 

We  believe  in  the  application  of  the  TRUTH  to  the  editorial,  news  and  advertising  columns. 

We  believe  in  the  utmost  frankness  regarding  circulation. 

We  believe  the  highest  efficiency  can  be  secured  through  a CIRCULATION  OF  QUALITY  rather  than  of  quantity — that  character 
and  not  mere  numbers,  should  be  the  criterion  by  which  the  value  of  a publication  should  be  judged. 

We  do  not  publish  free  reading  notices  or  paid  “write  ups’* 


VOL.  XXXII. 


JUNE,  1917 


No.  6 


TANGIBLE  ‘‘BLUE  BOOK”  SERVICE” 

That  service  is  no  idle  trade  mark  with  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal  is 
evidenced  in  the  articles  on  “Substitutes  for  Tin  Cans”  and  “Paper  Package  Machin- 
ery” appearing  in  this  issue.  They  represent  weeks  of  careful  research,  they  are  complete, 
authoritative,  timely,  and  sure  to  be  helpful  to  buyers  of  containers  the  country  over. 
Readers  will  do  wisely  to  preserve  this  number  for  reference.  These  two  articles  are 
alone  worth  the  price  of  a year’s  subscription.  They  are  designed  to  save  you  worry,  time, 
and  money. 


MAKE  THE  CEREAL  COFEEE  SUBSTITUTES  PAY  UP! 

In  considering  the  conservation  of  the  cereal  crops  we  suggest  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Food  Administrator  that  the  manufacturers  of  cereal  coffee  substitutes 
be  called  upon  to  do  their  “bit”  by  giving  up  the  business  entirely  and  so  releasing  con- 
siderable quantities  of  valuable  foodstuffs,  the  making  over  of  which  into  flat  imitations  of 
coffee  being  just  as  reprehensible  as  converting  them  into  whiskey. 

Mr.  Vanderlip  points  out  that  businesses  of  unnecessaries  and  luxuries  must  now  give 
way  to  businesses  of  necessities.  If  ever  there  was  an  unnecessary  business  built  upon 
pure,  unadulterated,  P.  T.  Barnum  “bunk,”  it  is  the  business  of  prostituting  advertising 
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to  sell  to  the  American  people  cereal  siibstitiites  for  coffee  which  they  don’t  want,  don’t 
need  and  hate  themselves  for  buying  once  they  recover  from  the  advertiser’s  hypnosis. 
Millions  of  dollars  have  been  made  by  these  gentry  out  of  their  patent  medicine  antics. 
The  American  people  are  long  suffering,  easy  marks,  but  it  is  time  for  an  accounting. 

To  the  credit  of  the  whiskey  distillers  be  it  said,  they  give  value  received  in  every 
drop  of  their  product.  They  advertise  bottled  stimulant  and  they  give  you  your  money’s 
worth.  There’s  a real  explosion  in  every  drink  of  whiskey.  But  who  ever  got  a thrill 
out  of  a cereal  coffee  substitute?  It  is  advertised  as  a substitute  for  a beverage  contain- 
ing a wonderful  stimulant  compounded  in  Nature’s  own  laboratory;  but  it  is  a delusion  and 
a snare,  for  it  is  a characterless  insipidity  that  is  no  more  like  coffee  than  an  oyster  is  like 
a feather  bed.  : 

It  is  high  time  these  cereal  fakers  handed  back  some  of  their  questionable  profits.  Why 
should  the  coffee  men  be  taxed  and  the  substitutors  go  free?  Let’s  tax  all  the  poor  stuff 
that  is  in  the  making  or  on  the  guileless  grocer’s  shelves,  and  then  forbid  the  wasting  of 
good  wheat,  bran,  barley,  rye,  oats,  corn  and  molasses  in  the  manufacture  of  such  un- 
necessary products  and  lead  the  men  responsible  for  them  into  lines  of  industrial  effort 
where  they  may  engage  in  the  production  of  some  real  war  time  necessities. 


COMMUNITY  OF  WAR  ENTERPRISE 

Something  ought  to  be  done  to  mobilize  the  tea  and  coffee  interests  in  this  war  enter- 
prise of  ours  to  help  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy.  Thus  far  the  organization  leaders 
have  done  little  more  than  protest  war  taxes  and  offer  to  co-operate.  Why  not  do  some- 
thing constructive?  Other  trades  are  up  and  doing,  why  do  we  hesitate?  There  is  much  we 
can  do.  The  nation  is  organizing  all  its  resources  for  the  new  business  of  war.  It’s  a 
serious  business  in  which  we  all  play  our  part.  It  is  imperative  that  the  tea  and  coffee 
interests  be  co-ordinated  so  as  to  check  speculation,  facilitate  distribution,  prevent  hoard- 
ing and  maintain  reasonable  prices.  Shall  we  not  get  busy — now? 


MISLEADING  THE  BRAZILIANS 

According  to  a Santos  correspondent,  someone,  presumably  authorized  to  represent 
the  National  Coffee  Roasters’  Association  in  Brazil,  has  been  telling  the  Brazilians  that  the 
National  Coffee  Roasters’  Association  has  appropriated  a fund  of  $150,000  to  advertise 
coffee  in  the  United  States,  and  on  the  strength  of  this  showing  the  Brazilian  planters  are 
being  invited  to  submit  to  an  additional  tax  to  furnish  their  proportionate  share  of  the 
propaganda  funds.  Also,  the  Brazilians  are  being  told  that  because  of  the  advertising  ac- 
tivities of  the  coffee  substitute  folks  the  consumption  of  coffee  in  the  United  States  has 
fallen  off  from  twelve  to  ten  pounds. 

We  think  it  a bit  unfortunate  that  it  should  have  been  necessary  to  bolster  the  coffee 
roasters’  solicitation  of  Brazilian  funds  by  such  easily  disproven  misstatements.  It  isn’t 
true  that  the  coffee  roasters’  association  has  appropriated  $150,000.  According  to  the  best  in- 
formation obtainable  here,  the  subscription  pledges  to  the  advertising  fund  do  not  amount 
to  much  more  than  $40,000,  and  the  association,  as  such,  has  made  no  appropriation,  be- 
cause none  of  the  subscription  money  has  yet  been  called  for.  Again,  it  would  be  an 
exceedingly  difficult  matter  to  prove  that  the  coffee  substitutes  are  responsible  for  the 
alleged  falling  off  in  the  per  capita  consumption  of  coffee.  In  this  connection  it  is  easy  to 
juggle  the  figures.  For  example,  it  might  be  stated  that  in  spite  of  the  coffee  substitute 
advertising  the  consumption  of  coffee  in  the  United  States  has  increased  from  9.23  pounds 
per  capita  in  1912  to  10.97  pounds  per  capita  in  1916.  It  is  only  two  short  years  since  the 
National  Coffee  Roasters’  Association  was  making  out  a doubtful  case  of  100  per  cent  in- 
creased consumption  in  an  official  booklet  designed  to  encourage  the  consumer  to  drink 
more  coffee.  Now  it  is  being  represented  that  consumption  is  falling  off,  when  the  con- 
trary is  the  case. 

We  would  suggest  to  the  Joint  Trade  Committee  that  none  but  careful  statements  of 
actual  facts  should  be  given  circulation  in  Brazil. 


MISCELLANEOUS  TRADE  NEWS 

^ A Department  Covering  the  Activities  and  Developments  of  the  Man- 
ufacturing Tea,  Coffee,  Spice  and  Fine  Grocery  Interests  and  the  Supply  Trades 


SUBSTITUTES  FOR  TIN  CANS 


A Survey  of  the  Sources  of  Supply  for  Other  Types  of 
Packages  for  Teas,  Coffees  and  Spices 


OWING  to  the  shortage  of  tin  and  the  conse- 
quent inability  of  tin  can  manufacturers  to 
meet  fully  the  needs  of  their  customers  in  the 
tea,  coffee  and  grocery  trade,  The  Tea  and 
Coffee  Trade  Journal  has  received  many  in- 
quiries about  suitable  substitutes  for  tin  cans.  As 


a consequence  this  paper  has  investigated  the 
container  situation  thoroughly,  and  this  article 
will  be  in  the  nature  of  a survey  of  the  sources 
of  supply  for  paper,  fiber  and  composite  con- 
tainers, with  descriptions  of  the  more  important 
types  and  a resume  of  the  merits  claimed  for 
them  by  the  manufacturers. 

Paper  Container  Makers  Optimistic 
George  W.  Cobb,  assistant  general  sales  man- 
ager of  the  American  Can  Company,  is  quoted 
as  having  said  that  there  certainly  is  a good 
opportunity  for  the  makers  of  paper  containers 
to  increase  their  business  and  at  the  same  time 
“serve  humanity.”  The  paper  container  manufac- 
turers have  not  been  slow  in  taking  advantage  of 
it.  As  one  manufacturer  puts  it,  the  situation  “is 
going  to  result  in  thoroughly  demonstrating  to 
packers  of  coffee  and  other  dry  products  that  all- 
paper containers  will  hold  and  carry  their  prod- 
ucts equally  as  well,  and  in  some  cases  better, 
than  all-tin  packages.”  One  paper  box  manufac- 


turer says  that  “the  present  shortage  of  tin  cans 
means  an  upheaval  in  the  container  business,  espe- 
cially in  the  food  trades,  bringing  about  a rapid 
evolution  in  the  paper  container,  a condition  that 
will  be  permanent.  Manufacturers  of  paper  con- 
tainers are  going  to  rise  and  meet  the  demand  for 
paper  containers,  and  will  perfect  their  article  to 
a point  where  the  user  will  never  return  to  the 
tin  can.” 

Another  manufacturer  declares  that  there  has 
existed  in  the  minds  of  many  packers  mistaken 
impressions  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  paper  or 
fiber  package,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  appear- 
ance and  of  serviceability.  This  manufacturer 
rightly  points  out  that  in  the  last  decade  the  re- 
finement, the  scope  and  resources  of  paper  con- 
tainer manufacture  far  outstripped  the  tea  and 
coffee  packers’  conception  of  their  possibilities. 
In  the  paper  bag  industry,  for  example,  there  is 
to-day  an  amazing  range  of  quality  and  utility  in 
paper  bags,  and  there  is  a vast  difference  between 
the  cheaply  constructed  bag  and  those  of  im- 
proved manufacture. 


Cardboard  Car- 
tons 

The  carton  has 
been  quite  gen- 
erally used  as  a 


Leading  Substitutes  for  Tin  Cans 

There  are  four  distinct  types  of  containers  that 
can  be  used  as  substitutes  for  tin  cans  for  packing 
coffee,  tea,  cocoa,  baking  powder,  spices  and 
other  dry  products,  namely,  cardboard  cartons, 
paper  bags,  fiber 
or  paper  cans, 
composite  c o n- 
tainers  (fiber  and 
tin),  and  par- 
affined fiber  or 
paper  cans.  Un- 
der the  heading 
of  fiber  packages 
is  included  those 
that  have  been 
chemically 
treated  with  a 
waterproof  and 
flavor  - retaining 
sulistance  other 
than  paraffin. 


New  Stvle  Cardboard  Carton 

Embossed  Aluminum  Top  and 
Bottom 
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container  for  tea  and  coffee  for  some  time,  par- 
ticularly for  the  medium-priced  grades.  Many 
firms  have  made  a practice  of  using  tin  cans  for 
their  better  grades.  Cartons  are  popular  because 
they  have  the  advantage  of  being  very  compact 
with  a consequent  saving  in  storage  bills.  Car- 
tons are  also  economical  from  the  packing  stand- 
point, because  the  label  can  be  printed  directly  on 
the  package  tips,  avoiding  the  labor  and  expense 
of  pasting.  The  square  carton  is  attractive  and 
lends  itself  to  effective  display. 

Some  packers  contend  that  coffee  does  not  re- 
tain its  flavor  and  aroma  as  well  in  a carton,  but 
this  is  offset,  to  a considerable  extent  at  least,  by 
the  use  of  moisture-proof  and  flavor-retaining 
liners  and  wrappers.  Doubtless  the  increased 
popularity  of  the  carton  i^  due  to  its  low  cost  and 
the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  adapted  to  modern 
packaging  machinery,  permitting  of  a continuous 
operation  starting  with  the  flat  printing  sheets  and 
ending  with  the  automatically  wrapped  and  sealed 
package. 

Paper  Bags 

Relatively  speaking,  the  paper  bag  is  the  least 
expensive  container  on  the  market  to-day  in  spite 
of  the  increased  cost  of  paper  and  ink.  The 
merchant  who  has  not  been  using  the  better  type 
of  modern  paper  bags  would  be  surprised  by  the 
wide  range  of  attractively  designed  packages  to  be 
had,  also  their  staunch  construction  and  sales 
stimulating  appearance.  “There  is  not  the  im- 
mense gulf  existing  between  tin  cans  and  paper 
bags  that  is  generally  assumed  by  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  trade,”  says  one  paper  bag  manufac- 
turer, who  urges  that  the  packer  put  his  problem 
up  to  a well-known  manufacturer  of  these  pack- 
ages before  deciding  that  his  product  cannot  be 
successfully  marketed  in  paper.  Practically  every 
trade  is  using  paper  bags  in  increasing  quantities, 
and  they  are  regularly  used  for  such  products  as 
flour,  cereals,  spices,  cocoanuts,  cocoa,  chocolate, 
drugs  and  sugar. 

Fiber  Packages,  or  Paper  Cans 
This  classification  comprehends  the  cylindrical 
fiber  box,  the  same  as  are  now  being  generally 
used  by  the  breakfast  cereal  manufacturers,  after 

the  order  of  the 
Quaker  Oats 
Company.  This 
package  is  usu- 
ally made  en- 
tirely of  fiber 
board  with  a 
slip  cover.  The 
fiber  is  not 
treated  in  any 
way,  and  a liner 
is  usually  con- 
sidered neces- 
sary. This  pack- 
age can  be  made 
up  so  that  it 
will  look  prac- 
tically the  same 
as  a round,  tin 
can,  and  should 
be  of  particular 
interest  to  the 
packer  who 


wants  to  copy  his  tin  package 
as  closely  as  possible. 

Composite  Containers 
What  is  known  as  the  com- 
posite package  usually  consists 
of  a fiber  can  with  tin  top  and 
bottom.  This  kind  of  package 
can  be  had  in  various  shapes, 
and  combines  certain  of  the 
advantages  of  the  carton  with 
those  of  the  tin  can.  The  metal 
top  and  bottom  adds  to  the  rig- 
idity and  durability  of  the 
package,  while  the  fiber  sides 
eliminate  the  necessity  of  label 
pasting,  and  offers  opportunity 
for  attractive  designs  in  colors, 
resulting  in  a lasting  adver- 
tisement for  the  packer.  The 
manufacture  of  this  type  of  container  is  now 
limited,  but  it  is  understood  that  there  is  a supply 
to  be  had  at  the  moment. 

Paraffined  Fiber  Cans 
The  paraffined  package  is  making  rapid  head- 
way these  days.  Until  recently  the  manufacturers 
have  not  made  consistent  effort  to  reach  the  cof- 
fee and  grocery  interests,  but  they  are  now  thor- 
oughly alive  to  the  possibilities  presented  by  this 
field,  and  are  turning  out  packages  especially 
suited  to  the  needs  of  the  tea,  coffee  and  grocery 
packers.  Varying  methods  are  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  paraffin  container.  All  of  them 
have  an  outer  covering  of  paraffin,  some  manufac- 
turers claiming  to  have  special  processes  whereby 
the  paraffin  is  driven  into  the  pores  of  the  paper. 
Most  paraffin  packages  are  substantial  in  appear- 
ance, and  are  made  in  a variety  of  shapes,  with 
the  label  printed  directly  on  the  package.  It  is 
contended  that  the  paraffin  adds  considerably  to 
the  flavor-retaining  properties  of  the  package  as 
well  as  making  it  moisture-proof. 

Description  of  Samples  Submitted 
- Several  manufacturers  have  submitted  samples 
of  their  products,  together  with  outlines  of  their 
respective  merits,  as  follows: 

The  National  Paper  Can  Company  submitted 
samples  of  an  attractive  line  of  one-pound  coffee 
containers.  This  package  is  made  entirely  of 
paper  and  paraffin.  According  to  the  manufac- 
turer this  can  is  produced  by  a special  process 
which  drives  the  liquid  paraffin  directly  into  the 
pores  of  the  paper,  the  sheet  being  built  layer  by 
layer  to  the  required  thickness.  In  this  way  the 
pores  are  sealed  and  the  body  of  the  can  is  con- 
sequently impervious  to  water,  dampness,  odors, 
etc.  The  label  is  printed  or  lithographed  in  any 
number  of  colors  liefore  the  can  is  made  up.  A 
half  dozen  types  of  closures  can  be  used  with  this 
can,  including  one  that  hermetically  seals  the  pack- 
age at  both  ends.  This  firm  is  prepared  to  send 
samples  and  particulars  to  any  one  interested. 

The  Illinois  Containers  Corporation  sent 
samples  of  paraffined  cans  in  a variety  of  sizes. 
Samples  of  actual  coffee  packages  were  not  sub- 
mitted, but  those  that  were  sent  are  solidly  made, 
and  we  see  no  reason  why  they  could  not  be 
adapted  to  coffee.  This  firm  states  that  it  has  for 


A Composite  Package 

Fibre  Sides  and  Tin  Top  and 
Bottom 


An  All-Paper 


Can 
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some  time  been  perfecting  different  packages  that 
are  being  successfully  used  for  various  lines  of 
food  products,  such  as  teas,  coffees  and  spices. 

The  “Indlon”  tea  package  shown  herewith  is  a 
new  style  carton  specially  treated,  in  which  all  air 
openings  are  secured  by  metallic  caps.  The  top 
and  bottom  is  made  of  embossed  aluminum.  The 
Certipure  Company,  of  New  York,  has  applied 
for  a patent  for  this  style  of  package. 

. The  Canister  Company  of  New  Jersey,  of  Phil- 
lipsburg,  N.  J.,  which  was  recently  reorganized, 
manufactures  composite  containers  (fiber  sides 
and  tin  top  and  bottom),  which  are  widely  used 
in  the  tea,  coffee  and  grocery  trades.  This  firm 
states  that  it  is  in  a position  to  take  care  of  addi- 
tional business  at  the  present  time. 

The  Mulkey  Salt  Company,  Detroit,  Mich., 
manufactures  paper  cans,  which  this  firm  states 
are  being  adopted  by  prominent  coffee  roasters 
and  giving  good  satisfaction.  The  sample  sent  is 
that  of  a salt  container  constructed  of  moisture- 
proof  material  and  equipped  with  an  aluminum 
pouring  spout.  This  spout,  while  apparently  de- 
signed for  use  with  salt,  can  be  used  to  advantage 
for  coffee.  The  spout  is  triangular  in  shape,  and 
the  contents  are  poured  through  a sharp  angle, 
making  it  possible  to  regulate  the  flow.  These 
cans  can  be  furnished  either  moisture-proof  or 
non-moisture  proof  in  any  height  desired. 

Samples  of  folding  tea,  coffee  and  spice  cartons 
received  from  the  United  States  Printing  & Litho- 
graph Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  show  a wide 
range  of  cartons  of  attractive  design.  This  firm 
states  that  because  of  their  economy  an  increasing 
number  of  packers  of  coffees,  teas  and  spices  are- 
using  cartons  instead  of  cans. 

Paper  Bags  and  Where  to  Get  Them 

The  Union  Bag  & Paper  Corporation,  Wool- 
worth  building.  New  York,  is  a prominent  factor 
in  the  manufacture  of  bags  of  every  description, 
and  judging  by  the  samples  received  at  this  office 
they  are  turning  out  a unique  line  of  paper  bags, 
embodying  the  highest  grade  of  workmanship  and 
design.  This  firm  points  out  that  “quality”  bag 
manufacturers  are  producing  goods  in  construc- 
tion and  design  unheard  of  by  many  in  the  coffee 
and  tea  and  grocery  trades.  Such  bag  manufac- 
ture is  not  always  of  the  stock  nature — indeed 
most  of  this  business  runs  into  the  “custom- 
made”  field.  This  manufacturer  would  remind 
the  packer  that  a bag  manufacturer  may  have  one 
of  the  best  plants  in  the  world,  and  still  not  be 
able  to  make  selling  packages  if  the  designing 
feature  is  overlooked.  The  Union  Bag  & Paper 
Corporation  maintains  a large  service  department 
and  gives  the  packer  the  benefit  of  the  best  de- 
signing ability. 

Thomas  M.  Royal  & Co.,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  state 
that  their  plant  is  now  being  operated  day  and 
night  to  meet  the  present  added  demand  for  paper 
bags  and  cartons.  This  firm  specializes  in  tea  and 
coffee  bags,  and  handles  the  business  of  some  of 
the  largest  packers  in  the  country.  Samples  of 


both  bags  and  cartons  received  show  a wide 
variety  of  well-made  sales-producing  packages, 
including  high-grade  duplex  bags  lined  with  tin 
foil. 

I.  Gilman  & Co.,  86  Hudson  street.  New  York, 
is  another  paper  bag  concern  that  is  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  present  favorable  situation  to 
familiarize  tea  and  coffee  packers  and  distributors 
with  their  line.  This  firm  turns  out  a wide  variety 
of  plain  and  printed  grocery  bags  and  sacks,  and 
is  particularly  well  equipped  to  take  care  of  the 
needs  of  the  retail  distributor. 

The  National  Carton  Company,  Joliet,  Ilk, 
makes  a carton  liner  that  ought  to  interest  tea 
and  coffee  packers  and  help  solve  the  container 
problem.  It  is  made  of  solid  manila  board,  treated 
to  make  it  moisture-proof,  and,  according  to  the 
manufacturers,  is  superior  to  other  liners,  be- 
cause, by  a special  process,  all  the  pores  of  the 
board  are  filled,  making  it  absolutely  impervious 
to  moisture,  odors,  etc.  The  sample  submitted 
is  entirely  different  from  most  carton  liners.  It 
is  similar  to  the  liner  used  in  the  familiar 
“Cracker] ack”  popcorn  package.  It  can  be  had 
in  various  sizes,  fitted  to  any  type  of  carton. 
Coffee  packers  now  using  these  liners  state  that 
they  are  giving  good  satisfaction. 

The  Continental  Paper  Bag  Company,  with 
headquarters  at  17  Battery  Place,  New  York,  and 
branches  in  all  the  leading  cities,  has  a special 
coffee  and  spice  bag  department,  which  is  con- 
tinually bringing  out  new  ideas  in  paper  bags, 
regular  and  grease-proof  linings.  This  company 
announces  that  it  has  available  a variety  of 
colored  bags  for  immediate  shipment. 

Shipping  Drums  for  Coffee,  Etc. 

With  the  scarcity  of  tin  there  comes  an  in- 
creasing demand  for  wood  or  fiber  shipping 
drums.  The  New  York  Fiber  Container  Com- 
pany, Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  sends  samples  of  a com- 
bination wood  and  fiber  drum  which  is  to  be  had 
in  sizes  from  25  to  200  pounds  capacity.  These 
drums  are  made  of  five  or  more  ply  of  heavy  chip 
board  cemented  together  with  a special  formula 
silicate  of  soda.  The  hoops  and  top  and  bottom 
are  of  wood,  and  the  drums  look  as  though  they 
would  stand  rough  handling,  at  the  same  time 
making  a neat  appearance. 

The  Container  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio,  is  put- 
ting out  a line  of  well-made  shipping  pails  and 
drums,  having  steel  tops  and  bottoms  and  fiber 
sides.  This  firm  also  makes  an  air-tight  sift  proof 
shipping  package.  It  is  constructed  so  as  to  pre- 
vent loss  through  moisture  or  odors.  The  capacity 
of  these  drums  and  pails  varies,  depending  upon 
the  product,  those  for  25  and  50  pounds  of  coffee 
being  especially  popular.  These  drums  make  a 
serviceable  shipping  package. 

The  Cleveland-Akron  Bag  Company,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  makes  a paper-lined  cotton  sack  that 
can  be  used  to  advantage  as  a container  for  bulk 
shipments  of  green  or  roasted  coffee  or  spices. 


NEW  COF’F’EE  SCHEIVIES 

that  pull  business.  China  that  satisfies  the  tastes  of  discriminating  buyers  as  well  as  the 
masses.  Ask  for  samples  and  details — there’s  no  obligation. 

THE  LIMOGES  CHINA  CO.  SEBRING,  OHIO 
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When  a Coffee  Dealer,  we  repeat,  is  shifting  an  estab- 
lished Brand  from  tin  to  Paper  Bags,  his  problem  is 
two-fold. 


He  must  abandon  tin  without  endangering  strength  or 
aroma — and,  at  the  same  time,  without  sacrificing  the 
Package’s  value  for  display  on  the  Retailer’s  shelf  or 
counter. 


The  intelligent  Dealer  will  consider  these  values  of 
almost  exactly  equal  importance,  we  believe.  He 
must  not  let  the  Line’s  quality  go  down  on  account 
of  insufficient  packing.  And  he  dare  not  risk  the  assets 
of  an  attractive,  known  and  recognized  Package. 


'^he  UNION  DUPLEX  BAG  comes  from  perfected 
machines — trim,  up-standing  and  practically  seamless. 
It  is  made  from  rolls  of  paper,  under  a tension  which 
insures  perfect  formation. 

Such  Packages  are  never — cannot  be — produced  by  the 
uncertain,  variable  devices  which  simply  fold  a con- 
tainer from  a flat  sheet  of  paper.  This  is  the  reason 
you  can  examine  a million  of  ‘if he  UNION  DUPLEX 
BAGS — and  find  them  uniform  for  size,  shape  and  finish. 

But  such  work,  alone,  does  not  produce  a Package. 
There  is  more  than  that  in  package-building.  (If  there 
weren’t,  there  would  be  no  individuality  in  Pack- 
ages.) And  for  that  part  of  the  story  we  crave  the 
Trade’s  attention  to  this  space  next  month. 


UNION  BAG  & PAPER  CORPORATION 

(Name  and  address  of  nearest  Selling  Agent  upon  request') 
PRINCIPAL  OFFICES  • WOOLWORTH  BUILDING  • NEW  YORK  CITY 
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The  manufacturer  states  that  many  coffee  packers 
are  adopting  these  sacks  for  use  in  connection 
with  5-  and  lo-pound  shipments  of  coffee  as  well 
as  for  larger  orders. 

Not  all  tin  can  manufacturers  are  turning  down 
business  at  the  present  time  in  spite  of  the  tin 
shortage.  The  Heekin  Can  Company,  Cincinnati, 
is  one  firm  that  continues  to  advertise  to  tea  and 
coffee  packers.  This  concern  makes  a complete 
line  of  tin  containers,  specializing  on  unique  de- 
signs and  high-grade  lithographed  work. 

A List  of  Paper  Container  Manufacturers 
We  present  herewith  a list  of  some  of  the  lead- 
ing manufacturers  of  the  different  types  of  paper 
packages  and  liners  as  follows : 

Cardboard  Cartons 

Universal  Folding  Box  Co.,  Inc.,  Bush  Terminal  Bldg., 
No.  19,  Brooklyn. 

American  Can  Co.,  120  Broadway,  New  York. 

Stecher  Lithograph  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Crescent  Paper  Box  Factory,  Constance  and  Orange 
Sts.,  New  Orleans. 

Bee  Hive  Paper  Box  Co.,  615  Delaware  St.,  Indianapolis. 
United  States  Printing  & Lithograph  Co.,  Cincinnati. 
National  Foldiner  Box  and  Paper  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Shuttleworth,  Keiller  & Co.,  474  West  Broadway,  New 

York. 

Sefton  Mfg.  Corp.,  1300  W.  35th  St.,  Chicago. 

Robert  Gair  Co.,  Brooklyn. 

Thomas  M.  Royal  & Co.,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Hess  & Densen,  129  W.  20th  St.,  New  York. 

Walker  Litho  & Pub.  Co.,  Boston. 

Paraffin  Paper  Cans 

Pure  Food  Package  Co.,  200  Devonshire  St.,  Boston. 
Mono  Service  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

The  Purity  Paper  Bottle  Co.,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Illinois  Container  Corp.,  314  W 43d  St.,  Chicago. 

Single  Service  Package  Corp.  of  America,  326  Hudson 
St.,  New  York. 

The  Weis  Fibre  Container  Corp.,  Monroe,  Mich. 

National  Paper  Can  Co.,  576  Clinton  St.,  Milwaukee. 

Paper  Cans 

American  Can  Co..  120  Broadway,  New  York. 

St.  Louis  Paper  Can  & Tube  Co.,  St.  Louis. 

The  American  Paper  Can  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

W.  C.  Ritchie  & Co.,  Chicago. 

Standard  Package  Co.,  50  State  St.,  Boston. 

Paper  Bags 

BTakeborough  Paper  Bag  Co.,  120  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Continental  Paper  Bag  Co.,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York. 
Grand  Lake  Co.,  30  Broad  St.,  New  York. 

Miller,  Tompkins  & Co..  485  Washington  St.,  New  York. 
Adolph  Kraut  Co.,  57  Warren  St.,  New  York. 

Union  Bag  & Paper  Corp..  Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York. 
Thomas  M.  Royal  & Co.,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
Cleveland-Akron  Bag  Co.,  1276  W.  3d  St.,  Cleveland. 

I.  Gilman  & Co.,  86  Hudson  St.,  New  York. 

Composite  Containers 
The  Canister  Co.,  Phillipsburg,  N.  J. 

St.  Louis  Paper  Can  & Tube  Co.,  St.  Louis. 

American  Can  Co.,  120  Broadway,  New  York. 

Southern  Mfg.  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Shipping  Containers 

New  York  Fibre  Container  Co.  (Combination  Fibre  and 
Wood  Shipping  Drums),  220  36th  St.,  Brooklyn. 

The  Container  Co.  (Composite  Pails  and  Drums),  Auburn- 
dale,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Cleveland-Akron  Bag  Co.  (Special  Cloth  Sacks),  1276  W. 
3d  St.,  Cleveland. 

National  Veneer  Package  Co.,  Newstead  Ave  and  Wabash 
Ry.,  St.  JLouis. 

Liners 

The  Grand  Lake  Co.,  30  Broad  St.,  New  York. 

National  Carton  Co.,  Joliet,  111. 

Arkell  Safety  Bag  Co.  (for  Bags  and  Barrels),  120  Broad- 
way, New  York. 


PAPER  PACKAGE  MACHINERY 


A Brief  Description  of  the  Methods  and  Machinery 
Used  in  the  Manufacture  of  Paper  Cans  and 
Boxes,  with  Citations  of  Costs 

OE'CAUSE  of  the  scarcity  of  tin  cans,  packers 
^ of  teas,  coffees,  spices,  etc.,  have  been  show- 
ing increasing  interest  in  paper-can  and  box- 
making machinery.  The  manufacture  of  paper 


Punch  Press  for  Making  Tops  and  Bottoms 


i 

packages  is  a highly  specialized  industry,  and  the  ^ 
work  is  done  almost  wholly  by  automatic  ma-  *■ 
chinery,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  brief  de-  * i 
scription  of  the  processes  and  equipment  used. 

How  Paper  Cans  Are  Made 

In  the  making  of  paper  cans,  the  first  procedure  t 
in  many  plants  is  to  cut  the  original  rolls  of 
paper  supplied  by  the  mills  into  smaller  ones  or 


SELL  YOUR  OWN  BRAND  OF  TOILET  REQUISITES 

Toilet  preparations  and  perfumes  pay  a good  profit  and  are  in  constant  demand.  An  increasing 
number  of  wholesale  and  retail  tea,  coffee  and  grocery  distributors  are  featuring  these  products  under 
their  own  label. 

We  manufacture  the  highest  grade  of  toilet  requisites,  packed  under  private  label  and  sold  at 
prices  that  will  show  you  a good  profit.  We  are  now  selling  some  of  the  largest  distributors  in  the 
country.  Write  for  full  particulars. 

COMFORT  MFG.  CO.,  MFG.  CHEMISTS  160  N.  5tti  A.ve.,  Chicago 
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TIN  - AND-  FIBER 
CANS 

OF  QUALITY 

For  Teas,  Coffees,  Spices,  Cocoa,  and  Dry 
Products  Generally. 

In  all  the  usual  sizes  and  shapes  from  1 oz. 
up  to  5 lbs.  capacity. 


1[  The  Canister  Company  of  New  Jersey,  Inc.,  paid 
up  capital  $300,000.00,  has  been  organized  to  take  over 
and  operate  the  business  formerly  owned  by  The  Canister 
Company,  originator  of  the  Tin-and-Fiber  container, 
in  use  in  hundreds  of  packing  concerns  in  the  tea  and 
coffee  trade. 

In  these  days  of  high  priced  tin  cans  it  will  pay  you  to 
fully  investigate  the  distinctive  merits  of  the  Tin-and- 
Fiber  Can,  which  shrewd  buyers  have  found  to  be  the 
best  and  the  most  economic  package. 

II  Full  information,  samples,  and  estimates  supplied 
promptly  on  request;  all  charges  prepaid. 

CANISTER  COMPANY  OF  NEW  JERSEY 

PHILLIPSBURG,  N.  J. 
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required  width  and  diameter.  This  is  done  on 
what  is  known  as  the  slitting  and  rewinding 
machine.  The  paper  is  then  fed  to  the  tube 
winder.  In  making  two-ply  tubes  two  of  the 
rolls  are  fed  simultaneously,  one  being  glued  and 
the  other  unglued.  For  three-ply  tubes  three 
rolls  are  used,  two  glued  and  one  unglued. 

The  tubes  as  they  come  from  the  winding  ma- 
chine are  then  cut  by  a special  machine  into  short 
lengths,  which  make  up  the  sides  of  the  cans. 
The  paper  tops  and  bottoms  are  stamped  out  on 
what  is  called  a double-acting  press,  and  are  pro- 


AutO'MAtic  Tube  Winding  Machine 


duced  at  the  rate  of  from  100  to  125  per  minute. 
The  paper,  which  is  handled  in  rolls  and  fed 
automatically,  has  to  be  moistened  or  tempered 
with  a solution  of  soap  and  water. 

In  the  manufacture  of  composite  containers, 
the  tin  tops  and  bottoms  are  made  on  either  a 
plain  or  a double-acting  punch  press,  depending 
upon  their  shape  and  size. 

Typical  Small  Plant  Equipment 
The  smallest  unit  plant  which  can  be  installed 
for  making  paper  cans  consists  of  a tube  winder, 
a tube  cutter  and  a small  slitter  and  rewinder  for 
making  the  paper  cores  or  tubes  without  tops  or 
bottoms.  A double-acting  punch  press  and  a 
6-inch  moistener  are  required  for  making  the 
paper  tops  and  bottoms.  The  output  of  such  a 
plant  would  range  from  10,000  to  15,000  cans  per 
day,  with  two  or  three  operators. 

According  to  a prominent  machinery  manufac- 
turer, the  average  cost  per  1,000  all-paper  cans 
for  a day’s  run,  with  a crew  having  three  months’ 


experience,  turning  out  cans  such  as  now  being 
used  by  cereal  manufacturers,  is  as  follows : 


Labor  $0.30  to  $0.40 

Tube  stock,  120  pounds  at  $55.00  3.30 

Ten  per  cent  waste  33 

Cover  stock,  48  pounds  at  $70.00  2.13 

Thirty-four  per  cent  waste  (cutting  round  discs 

out  of  square  pieces)  74 

Glue,  13  pounds  at  6 cents  (cold  glue) 78 


Total  $7.71 


The  cost  of  wrapping  boxes  on  piece  work 
ranges  from  $i.oo  to  $i.20  per  thousand,  and  the 
putting  on  of  tops  and  bottoms  25  cents  to  35 
cents  per  thousand.  The  cost  of  materials  is,  of 
course,  subject  to  market  fluctuations.  The  over- 
head expense  has  not  been  included  in  the  fore- 
going table. 

Makers  of  Paper  Package  Machinery 
Some  packers  of  teas,  coffees,  spices,  etc.,  have 
not  stopped  at  investigating  the  paper  containers 
on  the  market,  but  have  also  delved  into  the  field 
of  paper-can  and  box-making  machinery  itself. 


Machine  for  Cutting  Tubes 


There  is  a number  of  concerns  in  the  United 
States  making  a specialty  of  this  equipment.  The 
Samuel  M.  Langston  Company,  Camden,  N.  J.,  is 
at  this  time  featuring  a machine  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  round  paper  cans.  This  concern’s  product 
bears  the  trade  name  of  “Langston,”  and  is  being 
used  widely  in  this  country. 

The  National  Packaging  Machinery  Company, 
Jamaica  Plain,  Boston,  Mass.,  puts  out  the 
“Brightwood”  machine  for  the  manufacture  of 


^llliillllllllllMiiiiiiiiiiiiilllliliiiliiimiiillllllllliiiliiillilMiiiiiiiiliiiiiliiiiiMiiiiiiiiisiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiii.iiiimimiiiiimmiimiimri  


Don*t  Wait— Act! 

“Higher-than-ever”  prices  prevail  on 

CORN  FLAKES 

as  on  other  food  necessities. 
Why  wait  until  the  ever  ascending  markets  again  force  us  to  make  fur- 
ther increases.  ORDER  NOW ! 

“KrispF*  Corn  Flakes  $1-^^  per  c/s. 

Freight  paid  on  10  c/s  shipments.  — Smaller  shipments  f.o.b.  mill. 

STANDARD  FLAKED  FOOD  CO.,  Owosso,  Mich. 

MINNEAPOLIS  MILL — 1238  JACKSON.  N.  E.  (Correspond  with  nearest  mill) 
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“Langston”  Machinery 

for 

Round  Paper  Cans 


Samuel  M.  Langston  Company 

Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Canadian-Fairbanks  Morse  Co.,  Agents  for 

Canada 
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folding  cartons  which  will  automatically  set  up, 
(late,  weigh,  fill,  seal,  wrap  and  hermetically  seal 
three  sizes  of  coffee  or  tea  packages,  starting  with 
the  flat  cardboard  sheets.  This  firm  features  a 
special  type  of  carton,  also  known  as  the  “Bright- 
wood,”  which  is  claimed  to  be  even  more  eco- 
nomical than  the  ordinary  kind.  This  carton  is 
received  from  the  carton  printer  in  the  form  of 
a flat  sheet  cut  to  size,  and  because  of  its  unusual 
design  the  printer  does  not  have  to  glue  one  edge 
of  the  carton,  as  is  in  the  case  of  the  usual  folded- 
down  type,  so  that  a reduction  in  the  manufac- 
turing cost  is  affected. 

This  manufacturer  states  that  because  of  their 
shape,  which  is  an  exclusive  feature,  the  “Bright- 
wood”  carton  sheets  often  require  less  cardboard 
than  usual  to  produce  the  same  size  of  package. 
The  flat  sheets  may  be  loaded  at  least  300  at  a time 
in  the  “Brightwood”  automatic  assembling  ma- 
chine. 

The  Pneumatic  Scale  Corporation,  Ltd.,  Nor- 
folk Downs,  Mass.,  also  specializes  in  carton- 
making equipment. 


THE  MARKETS  OF  THE  WORLD 

Latest  News  Letters  from  Staff  and  Special 
Correspondents  in  the  Countries  of  Pro- 
duction and  the  Leading  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Trade  Centers 


OUR  LONDON  LETTER 


The  Latest  News  from  Mincing  Lane  and  the 
Continental  Trade  Centers 

Office  of  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal, 
34  Cranbourn  Street,  London,  W.  C. 

London,  May  19,  1917. 

' I ’HE  tea  and  coffee  trade  has  not  perhaps  been 
so  much  disturbed  as  other  industries  by  the 
Government  regulations,  which  in  these  days  suc- 
ceed each  other  with  lightning-like  rapidity,  the 
only  recent  change  being  the  Government’s  order 
that  after  May  i no  tea  may  be  packed  other  than 


by  net  weight,  and  after  July  i all  tea  sold  retail, 
whether  contained  in  a packet  or  not,  shall  also 
be  sold  by  net  weight.  Another  regulation  is  that 
40  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  of  tea  from  India 
and  Ceylon  are  allocated  for  the  purpose  of  being 
sold  retail  at  56  cents  a pound.  One  effect  has 
been  to  raise  tremendously  the  price  of  the  60 
per  cent  remaining  on  the  free  market.  Only 
common  tea  has  been  sold  as  part  of  the  40  per 
cent  regulation. 

Why  Prices  Have  Increased 

Speaking  of  the  rise  in  the  prices  of  the  tea 
which  was  going  on  in  the  first  week  of  May,  a 
man  well  known  in  the  tea  trade  summarizes  the 
reasons  as  follows:  (i)  Reduction  of  imports 

through  scarcity  of  freight  and  enemy  submarine 
activities.  (2)  Withdrawal  of  40  per  cent  of 
low-price  tea  from  public  sale  to  provide  control- 
tea  to  retail  at  56  cents  as  per  trade  agreement 
with  the  Food  Controller.  (3)  War  Office  re- 
quirements for  troops.  (4)  Speculative  buying. 

Since  the  above  remarks  were  made  by  my  in- 
formant, some  of  the  keen  bidding  has  died  away 
in  the  tea  market,  and  the  persistent  rise  which 
culminated  soon  after  May  opened  with  an  ad- 
vance of  6 cents  a pound  has  now  been  followed 
by  a 6 cents  a pound  setback. 

Coffee  Association  to  Supply  Pure  Article 

The  Government  has  also  arranged  with  the 
Coffee  Trade  Association  to  supply  pure  coffee  at 
a rate  which  would  enable  grocers  to  sell  it  retail 
at  36  cents  per  pound.  The  coffee  market,  gen- 
erally speaking,  shows  a distinct  improvement  in 
demand.  Costa  Rica  varieties  are  selling  at  firmer 
rates.  Only  moderate  supplies  have  been  offered 
at  recent  auctions,  and  these  found  buyers  at  good 
rates.  No  general  reduction  in  price  appears 
likely  at  present,  as  the  stock  of  mild  descriptions 
is  likely  to  be  short  for  a long  time  to  come,  and^ 
present  rates  must  still  be  regarded  as  very  fair. 

Thomas  Reece. 
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PUREST  AND  BEST  BAKING  POWDERS 

1 1 Cream  of  Tartar  and  Pure  Phosphate  || 

ft  Buyers  Private  Brands  at  Attractive  Prices 

II  Also  High  Grade  Cocoas  under  Private  Brands  ii 

MANHATTAN  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  264  Spring  St.,  New  York 

i iiiiiiimimiiiimiMiiiimiiiimmiiiiiiimnnimiimiiiiiiiiiitMiniiiiiniiiiimiimiiiimriiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 


PHOSPHATE 

For  Baking  Powder  and  Prepared  Flour 

RROVIDEIMT  CHEMICAL  WORKS 

Main  Office  and  Works:  8011  IDAHO  AVENUE,  ST.  LOUIS  Branch  Offices:  NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO 
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JAVA  TEA 


The  TEA  Planters  of  Java  have  con- 
signed 

1,000,000  POUNDS 

of  Java  Tea  to  America  in  the  care  of 
their  official  representative,  Mr.  H.  J. 
Edwards,  of  the  Tea  Expert  Bureau, 
Batavia,  who,  for  purposes  of  dis- 
tribution in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  has  associated  himself  with 
Messrs.  Irwin-Harrisons  & Crosfield, 
Inc.  Mr.  Edwards  will  personally 
call  on  buyers  in  all  the  important 
Tea  centers  in  America,  and  is  con- 
vinced that  JAVA  TEAS  will  attain 
the  prominent  position  in  the  trade 
which  their  sterling  merits  warrant. 

Because  they  are  good  Teas,  the  Tea 
Planters  of  Netherlands,  India,  claim 
your  support  for  their  produce. 
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CHICAGO  LETTER 


News  of  the  Trade  in  the  Windy  City  Gathered  by 
Our  Own  Correspondent 

Chicago^  June  4,  1917. 

The  proposed  tax  on  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  sugar 
and  kindred  articles  has  created  a rather 
quiet ' market,  with  prevailing  firm  prices.  The 
trading  has  been  affected  by  the  uncertainty  as  to 
just  vi/hat  course  the  national  legislation  will  take. 

' Wholesale  Protest  Against  Tax 
Wholesalers  of  tea  and  coffee  have  strongly 
protested  against  the  tax  at  a series  of  meetings. 
O.  B.  McGlasson,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
McNeil  & Higgins  Company,  and  past  president 
of  the  National  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association, 
presided  at  a large  meeting  held  in  the  City  Hall 
Square  building.  It  was  pointed  out  that  com- 
panies which  have  chain  stores  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  and  handle  more  coffee  and  tea  than  the 
wholesale  houses,  are  exempted  from  the  pro- 
posed taxation  because  they  are  classified  as  re- 
tailers. Big  mail-order  houses  were  also  placed 
in  the  exempt  class.  Several  wholesalers  said  at 
the  meeting  that  they  did  not  object  to  the  tax, 
but  that  they  wanted  it  shared  by  everybody  in 
the  trade.  Telegrams  of  protest  were  sent  to  Con- 
gressman Mann,  Republican  leader  in  the  House, 
and  to  Senators  Lewis  and  Sherman,  representing 
Illinois  in  the  Senate. 

Some  Individual  Opinions  in  Chicago 
Attorney  Harry  W.  Meneley,  who  represents 
tea  and  coffee  trade  interests  here,  said  the  clause 
in  the  tax  measure  bearing  on  tea  and  coffee  will 
work  a hardship  on  thousands  of  retailers,  and 
also  cause  a loss  of  $6,000,000  annually  of  taxes 
which  should  be  assessed  against  mail-order 
houses  and  chain  stores. 

C.  R.  Nelson,  of  Franklin-McVeagh  & Co.,  sec- 


retary of  the  Chicago  Coffee  Roasters’  Associa- 
tion, said  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  forecast 
the  effect  of  the  tax  legislation  on  the  trade.  “We 
do  not  know  yet  what  we  will  get,”  said  Mr. 
Nelson.  “The  House  has  one  bill  and  the  Senate 
another.  They  are  going  into  conference,  and 
nobody  can  tell  just  what  will  happen.  Mean- 
while everybody  seerns  to  be  sitting  tight.  We 
are  only  asking  fair  treatment  from  the  National 
Government.  We  are  all  patriots  and  ready  to  do 
our  bit  with  the  others.” 

Secretary  George  W.  Bassett,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Service,  has  started  a Community 
Buying  Club,  through  which  the  consumer,  he 
declares,  can  purchase  tea  at  18  to  35  cents  a 
pound  cheaper  and  coffee  7 to  9 cents  a pound 
cheaper.  Mr.  Bassett  declares  that  he  is -receiv- 
ing nearly  one  hundred  inquiries  a day,  but  has 
been  a little  vague  in  stating  just  how  he  is  going 
to  buy  and  just  how  he  intends  to  suit  the  myriad 
tastes  of  the  members  of  the  proposed  club. 

George  W.  Toms,  secretary  of  the  National 
Coffee  Roasters’  Association,  states  that  there  is 
nothing  additional  to  report  on  plans  for  the  re- 
search laboratory.  The  gathing  of  data  is  making 
progress,  however,  according  to  Mr.  Toms,  and 
there  will  probably  be  something  definite  to  report 
next  month.  G.  W.  W. 


We  will  win  this  war,  and  I think  we  will  all 
agree  that  we  will  win  it  sooner  and  end  this 
awful  struggle  that  is  almost  ruining  civilization, 
sooner,  if  every  one  will  realize  the  magnitude  of 
the  task  and  will  turn  in  and  mobilize  and  co- 
ordinate at  once  the  marvelous  man  power,  the 
money  power,  the  business  organization,  the  press, 
the  manifold  industries  of  this  wonderful  United 
States,  and  apply  that  mobilized  power  for  the 
sole  and  only  purpose  of  supporting  our  Allies 
and  maintaining  the  highest  ideals  of  humanity 
and  civilization. — Howard  Elliott. 


IRWIN -HARRISONS  & CROSFIELD,  Inc. 

Importers  and  Jobbers  of  Teas 

PHILADELPHIA  NEW  YORK  BOSTON  CHICAGO 

50  So.  Front  St.  96  Wall  St.  27  India  St.  425  W.  Ontario  St. 

London  Colombo  Calcutta  Batavia  Shanghai  Hankow  Foochow 

Shidzuoka  Daitotei 
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THE  NEW  YORK  MARKETS 


Special  Market  Reviews  for  “The  Tea  and  C’offee 
Trade  Journal” 

New  York,  June  2,  1917. 

The  coffee  situation  for  the  month  has  shown 
very  little  change.  There  has  been  no  specu- 
lation, and  the  trade  in  general  is  not  disposed  to 
buy,  feeling  that  the  importer  might  as  well  carry 
the  load,  as  a sharp  advance  in  prices  is  unlikely. 

At  this  writing  the  coffee  tax  is  still  unsettled, 
but  it  is  probable  that  it  will  be  fixed  at  2 cents 
per  pound,  and  include  all  stocks  in  the  hands 
of  the  wholesaler  and  everything  in  excess  of  200 
pounds  that  may  be  held  by  the  retailer. 

Advance  in  Coffee  Prices  is  Unlikely 
There  is  no  question  at  all  but  that  coffee  is 
cheaper  but  supplies  are  large.  Weather  condi- 
tions for  the  next  crop  have  been  ideal,  and  the 
yield  will  be  large.  Besides  this  a large  number 
of  new  trees  will  come  into  bearing  each  year 
from  now  on.  These  conditions  make  an  advance 
in  price  unlikely,  but  it  is  sometimes  .the  unex- 
pected happens.  Any  prospect  of  peace  would 
send  the  market  up  with  a jump.  Low  grades  are 
scarce,  and  the  Government  will  require  a large 
amount  of  coffee  for  its  commissary  department. 

All  things  considered,  it  would  seem  that,  al- 
though there  is  very  little  incentive  for  specula- 
tion, invoices  of  Brazils  of  desirable  roast  and 
cup  quality  are  good  property.  Milds  are  very 
low,  with  the  possible  exception  of  coffee  from 
the  Dutch  East  Indies,  and  are  good  investments. 
Here,  again,  the  dealer  should  confine  his  pur- 
chases to  coffees  that  have  been  tested  as  to  roast 
and  cup.  Coffee  bought  merely  on  a speculative 
basis  because  quotations  are  favorable  may  not 
look  so  attractive  at  the  end  of  a dull  summer. 
Grades  that  are  being  steadily  roasted  and  shipped 
in  blends  or  otherwise  are  perfectly  safe. 


Tea  Buyers  Paying  Full  Prices 

The  tea  market  is  quiet  and  dealers  have  many 
new  conditions  to  deal  with.  There  is  a steady 
demand  for  Indias  and  Ceylons,  buyers  paying 
full  prices.  Government  orders  will  take  big 
blocks  of  Formosas  and  strengthen  prices  in  this 
direction. 

The  arrival  of  new  teas  is  uncertain.  Many 
ships  have  been  taken  off  for  use  elsewhere.  Ton- 
nage is  therefore  scarce  and  sold  ahead  for  some 
time.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  secure  necessary 
lines  at  the  best  possible  prices  and  await  further 
developments. 

The  Spice  Market  Active  and  Unsettled 

The  spice  market  continues  very  active  and  as 
unsettled  as  ever.  Prices  change  so  rapidly  and 
frequently  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  accurate 
quotations.  Spot  stocks  are  the  smallest  in  years, 
and  arrivals  are  going  direct  to  the  consuming 
trade.  Some  lines  have  been  cleaned  up,  which 
means  higher  prices.  Ocean  freight  rates  are 
higher  and  shipping  uncertain. 

Pepper — Stocks  here  are  small  and  the  demand 
has  been  large.  Holders  of  supplies  are  not  at 
all  anxious  to  sell  and  prices  will  go  higher. 
Cloves — Spot  supplies  are  very  scarce,  and  there 
is  very  little  on  the  way.  Prices  have  advanced 
between  2 and  3 cents  and  will  go  higher. 
Pimento — The  market  is  firmer  and  the  demand 
is  good.  Cassias — The  demand  is  very  active; 
shipping  facilities  are  uncertain,  and  the  advance 
in  freight  rates  has  raised  prices  here.  Gingers — 
Some  grades  out  of  stock  and  prices  show  an  ad- 
vance which  will  go  higher.  The  demand  con- 
tinues very  steady.  Mace — The  demand  has  been 
good,  and  prices  are  firm  with  only  slight  changes 
thus  far.  Nutmegs — Stocks  have  been  moving 
off  steadily  so  that  supplies  are  low.  Importers 
are  now  holding  their  stocks  at  an  advance.  Still 
higher  prices  will  prevail. 
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JAVA  TEAS  OF  DIRECT  IMPORT 

ROWLEY  DAVIES  & CO.,  LTD. 

BATAVIA,  JAVA 
OR  FENCHURCH  HOUSE, 

5,  FENCHURCH  STREET, 

LONDON,  E.  C. 

WILL  GLADLY  SUPPLY  ALL  INFORMATION 


HILLIS’S  COFFEE  AND  CHICORY  SUBSTITUTES  ARE 
STANDARD  THE  WORLD  OVER. 

A mixture  of  one  part  of  HILLIS  TRIUMPH  CHICORY  SUBSTITUTE  and  two  or  three 
parts  of  HILLIS  BEST  BLENDING  COFFEE  FILLER  can  be  mixed  from  20%  to  60%  or 
more  in  Coffee,  assuring  a satisfactory,  profitable  and  repeat  business. 

The  liirgest  and  most  successful  packers  of  Coffee  Compounds  in  America  use  these  grades. 
If  you  are  looking  for  the  best  goods  for  mixing  in  Coffee,  let  us  ship  you  a 200  lb.  bag  of  the  TRI- 
UMPH CHICORY  SUB.  at  7%c  per  lb.,  also  a 200  lb.  bag  of  the  BEST  BLENDING  at 
4^c  per  lb.,  F.  O.  B.  New  York,  less  L%  10,  net  30  days.  We  are  certain  that  if  you  give  these 
goods  a trial,  that  you  will  be  well  pleased  with  the  results  and  we  will  gain  a steady  buyer. 
Prices  quoted  are  the  jobbing  prices  for  quantity  lots.  Awaiting  the  pleasure  of  your  trial  order, 
we  are.  Respectfully, 

HILLIS  CEREAL  MFG.  CO., 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


(I  EPPENS,  SMITH  COMPANY 

Importers  and  Jobbers 

COFFEES  and  TEAS 

267-269-271  Washington  St.,  103-105-107  Warren  St., 

124  Front  St.,  NEW  YORK 

I r iiimMiiiMimiiiiiiiMiiiiiMmiiiiiiiniiMiiiiitiiiitiiiiiiiiiiitimmiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMimi 

SUMATRA  COFFEE 

FOR  HIGH  GRADE  BLENDS 

We  are  offering  some  choice  lots.  Ask  for  Samples 
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INFORMATION  FOR  BUYERS 


Pithy  Suggestions  as  to  Where  and  How  to 
Buy  to  the  Best  Advantage 


O UYERS  in  all  branches  of  the  tea,  coffee  and 
^ grocery  business  will  find  it  to  their  advan- 
tage to  read  this  department  every  month.  Only 
items  of  legitimate  trade  news  intended  to  be  in- 
formative and  helpful  to  buyers,  and  all  carefully 
edited,  will  be  published  here. 

New  Arrivals  of  Ankolas  and  Mandhelings 
Charles  Biele,  276  West  Broadway,  New  York, 
recently  received  a shipment  of  Ankola  and 
Mandheling  coffees  from  Padang,  Sumatra,  Dutch 
East  Indies,  ex  S.  S.  Biiitenzorg.  It  is  generally 
recognized  that  these  growths  rank  among  the 
finest  coffees  in  the  world.  At  the  present  time 
stocks  are  low  owing  to  shipping  difficulties. 


Cotton  Tea  and  Urn  Bags 
The  National  Urn  Bag  Company,  174  East 
104th  street.  New  York  City,  manufactures  a 


complete  line  of  cotton  bags  of  every  style,  and  is 
now  featuring  its  tea  and  urn  bags,  illustrations 
of  which  are  shown  herewith.  The  tea  bags  are 
designed  for  individual  use  in  private  homes, 
hotels  and  restaurants,  while  the  urn  bags  are  for 
making  large  quantities  of  the  beverage  in  a 
sanitary  manner.  The  manufacturer  declares  that 
by  using  the  bags  the  need  for  strainers  is  elimi- 
nated, waste  is  prevented,  and  any  one  can  make 


Cotton  Tea 
Bag 


Cotton  Urn  Bag 


his  own  drink  to  suit  his  own  taste.  Each  tea 
bag  has  a cord  to  which  a tag  advertising  the  dis- 
tributor’s business  can  be  attached.  The  National 
Urn  Bag  Company  is  prepared  to  submit  esti- 
mates, duplicate  samples  and  has  special  facilities 
for  filling  the  bags  with  tea  at  its  factory,  which 
work  it  is  now  doing  for  its  customers. 


FOOD  OUTFITTERS 


THE  GRAND  LAKE  CO.,  INC. 

Thirty  Broad  Street,  New  York 

READY  TO  SERVE 


Packers  of  Dry  Food  Products  with  a complete  line  of  paper 
bags  especially  constructed  to  meet  their  requirements. 


Odor 

Flavor 


Retaining  Lined  Bags 


Parchment  Carton  Liners. 
Specialties  of  all  Sorts. 
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IVS  NOT  IHE  GRADE  OF  COFFEE 
But  How  It  Is  Made  That  Counts 

No  More  **Bad**  Coffee 


IF  YOUR  CUSTOMERS  USE 


COFFEE  FILTER 

It  makes  LOW  price  coffee  taste  like 
the  BEST.  No  matter  what  grade  of 
coffee  you  sell  if  it  is  made  in  the  Auto- 
Vac  Filter  your  customers’  satisfaction  is 
GUARANTEED. 

Result— Increased  Coffee  Cusfomers. 


BE  THE  FIRST  IN  YOUR  CITY  TO  USE  THE 


.5  CUP  SIZE 
(Silver  and  Plain) 

ATTRACTIVENESS 
QUALITY  UTILITY 


FILTER  AS  A BUSINESS  GETTER 

Attractive  Prices  for  Premium  Users. 


THE  AUTO  VAC  FILTER 

All  Glass,  Transparent, 
Metal  Parts  Heavily 
Nickeled.  Attractive 
and  Sanitary. 


THE  AUTO  VAC  FILTER 


THE  AUTO  VAC  FILTER 

Adaptable  for  Use  on 
Table  with  Alcohol 
stand,  or  on  any  Elec- 
tric Stove,  Coal  Stove 
or  Gas  Range 


Premium  users  write  at  once  for  our  special  proposition. 

AUTO  VACUUM  FREEZER  COMPANY  25  West  Broadway,  New  York 

COFFEE  FILTER  DEPARTMENT 


When  Writing  Advertigers,  Kindly  Mention  The  Tea  and  Cofpee  Trade  Iournal 
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The  Rapid  Coffee  Mill 
Buyers  of  household  coffee  mills  who  give  more 
than  ordinary  care  to  their  purchases  should  in- 
vestigate the  Rapid  Coffee 
Mill  manufactured  by  the 
Culinary  Manufacturing 
Company,  35  Day  street, 
Orange,  N.  J.  The  feature 
which  the  company  declares 
makes  this  machine  distinc- 
tive from  other  mills  is  its 
machine  bearing,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  Culinary 
Company,  makes  operation 
smooth  and  practically 
noiseless.  The  mill  is  fitted 
with  an  extra  heavy  white 
flint  glass  hopper,  which 
will  hold  one  pound  of  cof- 
The  Rapid  Coffee  fee  beans.  The  receptacle 
Mill  for  receiving  the  ground 

coffee  is  also  of  glass.  It 
is  air-tight  when  in  position;  holds  about  twelve 
tablespoons  and  preserves  the  aroma  and  flavor. 
The  metal  parts  of  the  machine  are  nickel  plate 
and  black  japan  finish.  The  manufacturer  says 
he  is  prepared  to  quote  very  low  prices. 


iiOTHINC 

In  the  way  of  better  health  can 
ever  come  from  drinking  substi- 
tutes for  coffee  when  you  use 
the  KIN-HEE  QUICK  COFFEE 
BREW  POT.  Millions  may  have 
been  persuaded  to  quit,  but  they 
can  now  return  and  enjoy  their 
coffee  with  perfect  freedom. 

“THERE’S  A REASON” 

No  coffee  concern  in  the  world 
can  afford  to  be  without  the  KIN- 
HEE  QUICK  COFFEE  BREW 
POT — made  in  2-4-6  and  10  cup 
sizes  in  pure  aluminum. 

Retails  from  $3*00  to  $6.00  and 
worth  it.  Liberal  terms  made  for 
use  as  premiums. 

NATIONAL  AIDMINUM  WORKS 

ELMIRA.  NEW  YORK 


ANOTHER  COFFEE-MAKING  BOOKLET 
Another  example  of  how  coffee  roasters  are 
educating  consumers  in  the  art  of  making  the  best 
beverage  is  the  1 6-page  booklet  distributed  by  the 
Seattle  Grocery  Company,  Seattle,  Wash.,  under 
the  title  of  “Coffee,  the  American  Beverage.” 
This  company  roasts  and  packs  a blend  known  as 
Halcyon  Coffee,  and  the  booklet  is  designed  to 
advertise  that  fact.  Nevertheless  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent means  of  extending  the  general  knowledge 
of  coffee  and  its  proper  making,  going  into  the 
subject  in  much  detail  and  laying  particular  stress 
on  the  proper  methods  of  brewing. 


ESTABLISHED  1896 

Offering  Spot,  Warehouse,  New  York 
Ex  S/S  “Buitenzorg” 

DUTCH  EAST  INDIES 

AnRola  and  MandRelin^ 
Coffee 

These  two  Coffees  are  the  Finest  Drinkers 
Known  in  the  World 


CHAR1.es  BIEI.E 
276  West  Broadway  New  YorK 

Correspondence  Solicited 


HUNT  & CO. 


The  Oldest  Japan  Tea  Export- 
ing House  in  the  Orient 


JAPAN  TEA-CDINA  TEA 


135  Front  St.,  New  York 


CHICAGO 
326  W.  Madison  St. 

MONTREAL 
3 St.  Nicholas  St. 


Agencies  in  Important  Cities 
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Your  money  has 

been  spent 

To  place  your  coffee  in  the  homes.  Too  little 
has  been  spent  to  keep  it  there. 

When  your  splendid  blend  is  spoiled  by  wrong 
brewing  methods,  and  your  coffee  is  condemned 

What  is  your  profit  ? 

Leading  houses  who  sell  thousands  of  Tricolators 
will  tell  you  that  they  eliminate  any  chance  of 
spoiled  coffee.  Give  your  salesmen  a chance  to 
show  your  coffee  at  its  best. 

TRICOLATORS 

Bring  out  all  that  beautiful  color,  rich  flavor 
fine  body  and  aroma  you  want  your  coffee  to 
show  and  it  stays  that  way  for  hours.  Why  not 
have  your  customer  enjoy  these  benefits. 

Sizes  from  2 to  9 cups  for  homes,  up  to  18 
gallon  urn  attachments  for  hotel  and  restau- 
rant service. 

Used  in  such  hotels  as  the  Astor,  McAlpin, 
St.  Regis  in  New  York;  Wm.  Penn,  Pittsburgh; 
La  Salle,  Chicago;  St.  Francis,  San  Francisco; 
Statler’s  and  thousands  of  others. 

Demonstrating  sample  9 cup  size  as  il- 
lustrated, filter  holder  and  china  urn  complete, 
to  any  dealer  $2.00. 

A postal  card  will  bring  it — prove  it  to 
your  own  satisfaction — then  you  too,  will  in- 
sist on  Tricolator  Coffee  Makers. 

Order  today. 

THE  TRICOLATOR  CO. 

116-120  W.  32nd  Street  62-64  East  South  Water  St. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


When  Writing  Advertisers,  Kindly  Mention  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal 


THE  PRACTICAL  RETAIL  GROCER 

^ A department  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  problems  which  vex  retailers; 
telling  how  to  arrange,  display  and  sell  goods;  how  to  systematize;  how  to  ad- 
vertise, how  to  obtain  the  maximum  eflSciency  in  the  grocery  business. 


TRADE  GETTERS 


A Series  of  Business  Winning  Plans  that  Have  Been 
Tried  and  Found  Successful  in  Different  Parts 
of  the  Country* 


By  Frank  Farrington 

IV/I OTION  attracts  attention  to  a window,  and 
anything  alive  is  particularly  likely  to  stop 
a passerby.  A good  way  to  capitalize  this  fact  is 
to  engage  two  or  three  small  boys  and  dress  them 
in  imitation  of  teddy  bears  or  other  animals,  and 
put  them  into  the  window  to  show  your  goods. 
Instruct  the  youngsters  not  to  spend  all  their 
time  in  fooling,  but  allow  them  to  do  enough  to 
hold  the  attention  of  the  people  outside.  Have 
them  work  mostly  at  holding  up  goods  or  show 
cards  before  the  observers. 

If  the  window  is  small,  one  boy  may  be  enough. 
In  a large  window  there  might  be  three.  Their 
identities  should  be  kept  secret,  as  that  will  create 
local  interest.  They  can  call  attention  by  mo- 
tions to  the  special  features  you  want  to  em- 
phasize about  any  kind  of  goods.  The  suits  can 
be  secured  at  any  large  toy  store.  A’  good  ar- 
rangement of  the  window  in  this  case  is  to  put 
the  goods  on  shelves  at  the  back  or  ends  and 
leave  the  floor  clear  for  the  “animals,”  who  can 
take  articles  from  the  shelves  as  needed.  It  may 
be  necessary  for  someone  to  stand  behind  the 
background  and  give  instructions  as  to  what  the 
boys  shall  do. 

Misspelled  Word  Contest 

In  each  weekly  advertisement  in  a weekly  news- 
paper, or  even  a daily  paper  on  certain  occasions, 
place  several  purposely  misspelled  words.  Offer 
a prize  to  each  person  finding  all  of  them  in  each 
advertisement  for  a certain  number  of  weeks. 
Give  articles  from  the  store  for  the  prizes  and 
make  an  offer  that  a coupon  good  for  a certain 
amount  of  rebate  on  a purchase  of  a dollar  or 

♦Copyright,  1917,  Frank  Farrington. 


more  will  be  given  to  everyone  finding  any  spell- 
ing mistakes  in  any  advertisement.  Have  it  un- 
derstood that  no  person  can  use  more  than  one 
coupon  on  any  one  purchase  and  that  the  balance  i 
of  the  payment  must  be  in  cash.  ! 

The  Children’s  Store  ' | 

Even  the  store  that  sells  nothing  for  children  | 
can  afford  to  take  pains  to  make  the  children  wel- 
come. This  will  make  it  easier  for  mothers  and 
fathers  to  shop  where  they  have  to  have  their 
children  with  them,  and  if  you  are  going  to  stay 
in  business  ten  years  that  is  long  enough  for  the 
children  to  become  buyers.  Call  children  by  their 
right  names;  at  all  events  don’t  call  them  “Bub” 
and  “Sis,”  or  even  “Sonny.”  Listen  and  you 
will  find  out  their  names  when  they  are  not 
alone;  when  they  are  alone,  ask.  Offer  occa- 
sional prizes  for  which  the  youngsters  can  com- 
pete, such  as  the  best  figure  of  a cat  cut  out  of 
black  paper ; the  most  words  made  out  of  the 
store’s  name;  the  best  set  of  reasons  why  they 
like  to  come  to  your  store,  etc. 

Take  pains  with  all  children  and  show  them 
anything  they  want  to  see.  When  they  come  on 
errands  wait  on  them  promptly,  because  they  feel 
their  time  is  valuable  to  them,  and  they  don’t  like 
to  stand  around  a store.  They  have  a keen 
sense  of  the  injustice  of  being  pushed  out  of 
their  turn  by  some  older  person.  Don’t  be  satis- 
fied with  merely  treating  them  as  well  as  others 
do.  Specialize  in  this  and  see  if  you  cannot  de- 
velop a reputation  for  being  the  children’s  friend. 
Advertise  the  fact  that  yours  is  “The  Children’s 
Store,”  and  that  you  want  them  to  come  at  all 
times,  alone  or  with  their  parents,  and  that  chil- 
dren sent  there  on  errands  will  be  given  as  care- 
ful service  as  their  parents.  You  cannot  em- 
phasize the  “Children’s  Store”  as  a name  when 
you  are  not  specializing  on  children’s  goods,  but 
you  can  keep  impressing  the  fact  on  the  minds  of 
people  that  it  is  nevertheless  a store  where  chil- 
dren are  really  wanted.  This  means  that  your 
store  will  be  popular  with  all. 
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A R.eal  Food  at  Low  Cost 

Shredded  Wheat  is  a real  food  that  satisfies  and  nourishes,  because  it  is  whole  wheat  pre- 
sented in  an  appetizing  and  digestible  form. 


Shredded  Wheat 

The  universal  food,  will  sell  more  rapidly  than  ever,  from  now  on,  because  of  the  high  cost  of 
meat,  eggs,  potatoes  and  many  other  articles  of  diet.  Our  advertising  this  year  calls  the  con- 
sumer’s attention  to  the  low  cost  and  economy  of  Shredded  Wheat. 

The  Biscuit  is  packed  in  odorless  spruce 
wood  cases  which  may  be  easily  sold  for 
10  or  15  cents,  thereby  adding  to  the 
grocer’s  profits. 

The  Shredded  Wheat  Co. 

INfiagara  Halls,  IN.  V. 
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SYSTEM  AND  SALESMANSHIP 
flfHelpful  suggestions  on  organiza- 
tion, advertising  and  sales  factors,  for 
Executives,  Store  Managers  and  Clerks 


EFFECTIVE  COFFEE  PUBLICITY 


A Review  of  Some  Recent  Arbuckle  Brothers’  Coffee 
Advertising,  with  an  Outline  of  This  Firm’s 
Progressive  Sales  Policy 

A RBUCKLE  BROS.,  in  their  advertising  of 
Yuban  coffee,  continue  to  set  new  standards 
in  publicity  methods.  This  firm’s  advertising  has 
been  consistently  good  since  Yuban  was  placed 


A Dealer’s  Help — Car  Card  Boosting  Yuban 
Sales  in  Summer  Time 


upon  fhe  market,  but  some  of  the  displays  now 
being  shown  are  particularly  pleasing.  This  arti- 
cle will  review  certain  of  the  more  notable  recent 
Yuban  announcements,  and  give  a brief  outline 
of  the  advertising  policy  behind  them. 

Intelligent  Use  of  Car  Cards 

Arbuckle  Bros,  are  firm  believers  in  car  cards, 
taking  full  advantage  of  the  opportunity  this 
form  of  advertising  presents  for  effective  color 
display.  High-class  artists  are  employed  to  de- 
sign them,  and  no  expense  is  spared.  Effort  is 
made  to  have  the  cards  seasonable  and  timely.  An 
excess  of  wording  is  avoided,  the  picture  and  the 
reproduction  of  the  Yuban  package  predominating. 
Usually  a brief,  pithy  caption  drives  home  the 
sales  message  in  telling  fashion. 

The  tennis  scene,  reproduced  in  connection  with 
this  article,  is  a good  example  of  an  effective 
Yuban  car  display.  The  atmosphere  is  inviting, 
the  characters  breathe  life,  vigor  and  good  cheer, 
and  the  glass  of  iced  coffee  is  enticing.  One  look 
at  the  scene  on  a sultry  summer  afternoon  ought 
to  carry  with  it  the  determination  to  try  Yuban — 
iced — at  the  first  opportunity. 


The  romance  of  coffee  plays  a prominent  part 
in  Yuban  publicity.  “The  Love  in  a Coffee  Cup” 
announcement  shown  herewith  is  a good  example. 
It  shows  that  coffee  has  always  been  associated 
with  chivalry,  the  adventurous  and  the  heroic. 
“Where  would  the  cavaliers  of  France  have  been 
without  their  cafe  to  steel  them  and  defend  their 
honor,  or  to  give  them  courage  to  make  love?” 
says  the  advertisement. 

This  advertisement  is  typical  of  many  that  are 
now  being  published  in  newspapers  and  periodicals 
throughout  the  country,  and  they  are  of  a type 
that  should  lend  character  and  exclusiveness  to 
Yuban  in  the  minds  of  the  consumers.  The  pack- 
ers are  of  the  opinion  that  this  type  of  copy  ap- 
peals not  only  to  the  well-to-do  buyers  but  also 
to  the  masses. 

In  summing  up  Arbuckle  Bros.’  advertising 
policy,  S.  A.  Riebel,  division  sales  manager  for 
this  firm,  states  that  it  is  their  object  not  only  to 
sell  Yuban  but  to  increase  coffee  consumption 
generally ; to  build  up  the  coffee  business  and  to 
bring  the  rank  and  file  of  consumers  to  use  better 
coffees.  Arbuckle  Bros,  believe  thoroughly  in  the 


The  Individuality  of  Yuban  Newspaper  Ad- 
vertising IS  Well  Illustrated  Here 


future  of  the  coffee  business;  they  have  nothing 
to  conceal  and  nothing  to  fear.  The  steadily- 
growing  sales  of  Yuban  would  indicate  that  this 
enlightened  policy  is  bearing  fruit. 


Are  you  doing  your  bit  to  help  win  the  war? 
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Here  is  a window  (lisf)lay  011  RYZON,  Tlie 
Perfect  Rakin^^  Powder,  by  Cummings  & 
(aimmings,  New  Bedford,  Mass.  TJiis  kind  of  dis- 
play sells  “The  JYrfeet  Baking  Powder”  in  Summer 
as  well  as  in  Winler. 

Dowii  on  (kif)e  (^xl,  (himmings  & (hjinmings  are 
known  as  lli(‘  kind  of  grocers  that  give  service  and 
(jualily  and  are  always  alive  lo  tli(i  l)csi  interests 
of  their  customers. 

GENERALCHEMICALCQ 

FOOD  DEPARTMENT 

NEW  YORK 
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STORE  AND  SHOW  DISPLAY 

fllThe  newest  ideas  in  window  dress- 
ing and  store  arrangement;  unusual 
indoor  and  outdoor  publicity 


SANITARY  STORE  EQUIPMENT 

How  an  Ohio  Grocer  Uses  Combined  Counter,  Storage 
Bins  and  Displays  Cases  to  Maintain  Cleanliness, 
Save  Space  and  Draw  Trade 


An  excellent  example  of  how  a store  can  be 
equipped  to  obtain  the  maximum  degree  of 
attractiveness,  economy  of  space  and  appealing 
cleanliness  at  comparatively  low  cost  is  furnished 
by  the  accompanying  picture  of  the  interior  of  one 
of  the  leading  stores  in  Lancaster,  Ohio.  Aside 
from  the  neat  arrangement  of  the  shelves  and 
their  contents,  the  central  feature  consists  of  the 
combined  working  counters  and  display  bins. 

Although  only  12  feet  long  and  about  2 feet 
high,  each  counter  will  hold  1,200  pounds  of  bulk 
goods,  within  dust  and  moisture-proof  bins.  Each 
counter  contains  23  drawers,  some  of  which  are 
sub-divided  so  that  three  or  four  different  kinds 
of  articles  can  be  kept  in  each,  such  as  whole- 
spice,  citron,  lemon  and  orange  peel,  grocers’ 
drugs,  etc. 

Storing  50  or  more  articles  of  bulk  goods  within 
24  feet  of  space  means  the  elimination  of  a good 
many  boxes,  barrels  and  bags,  and  the  conse- 


quent saving  of  space  and  many  dollars  that  are 
generally  lost  through  promiscuous  sampling  when 
goods  are  left  in  the  open.  This  equipment  af- 
fords utilization  of  every  cubic  foot  of  show  space 
in  the  most  concentrated  form,  and  keeps  the 
goods  on  display  behind  the  glass  fronts  of  each 
bin.  Three-cornered  price  cards  on  the  front  of 
each  compartment  save  the  time  of  the  clerks  and 
proprietors  and  are  silent  salesmen  in  themselves. 

The  manufacturer  of  these  sanitary  counters, 
the  Sherer-Gillett  Company,  Chicago,  says  that 
many  of  the  stores  using  this  equipment  place  a 
settee  facing  each  counter  so  that  customers  may 
sit  there  and  be  tempted  by  the  fine  display  of 
goods.  The  company  also  states  that  a great 
many  dealers  make  seasonal  displays,  using  peas, 
beans,  hominy,  grits,  cornmeal  and  goods  of  that 
nature,  while  at  another  time  they  show  dried 
fruits,  nuts  and  dried  peels.  In  short,  they  use 
the  counters  like  their  store  windows  for  attract- 
ing attention,  with  the  advantage  of  having  their 
goods  in  dust,  fly,  rat  and  moisture-proof  con- 
tainers. 


WINDOW  DISPLAYS  THAT  SELL 


Original,  Striking  Use  of  Show  Windows  by  Tea,  Coffee 
and  Grocery  Merchants  in  Different  Sections 
of  the  Country 


By  W.  B.  Stoddard 

The  United  States  Tea  and  Coffee  Company, 
Houston,  Tex.,  showed  a window  hung  with 
twisted  strands  of  green  and  white  paper,  and  in 


The  Inviting  Interior  of  an  Ohio  Grocery  in  Which  Sanitary  Countfrs  Are  Used 
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Built  For  Business 

I That’s  Our  Mill  No,  36  | 

II  All  COIvES  MILLS  are  so  constructed — absolute  efficiency  the  || 
II  essential  make-up  of  every  part.  No.  36  is  an  exceptionally  de-  || 
II  pendable  mill  for  the  large  stores  that  want  to  improve  and  perfect  |l 
If  their  service;  and  has  the  unequalled  capacity  of  granulating  five  |l 
II  pounds  per  minute,  or  pulverizing  one  pound.  It  runs  as  easy  as  If 

winking,  and  it’s  almost  |f 

as  quick.  Only  a three-  || 

quarter  horse-power  II 

motor  back  of  it  all.  || 

It  has  an  automatic  l| 

releasing  and  resetting  || 

device  which  is  entirely  || 

new ; and  it ’s  never  nee-  || 

essary  to  reset  it  after  f| 

cleaning  the  mill.  It  || 

does  this  itself.  The  || 

motor  operates  both  |f 

grinders  simultaneous-  || 

ly.  The  tooth  grinders  f| 

are  harder  than  steel;  if 

heads  are  self -cleaning.  || 

Dust-proof  pans;  six-  || 

pound  nickel-plated  || 

hoppers.  The  indicat-  l| 

ing  regulator  provides  ff 

for  twenty  grades  of  f| 

coffee.  || 

£ £ 

ll  Height,  38  in.  Counter  space,  13x30  in.  Shipping  Wt.  300  lbs.  || 

I i i i 

If  A Pedestal  Base  may  be  added  at  any  time  |f 

Mr.  Big  Retailer,  Ws  just  the  mill  you  want 

II  COLES  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  | 

II  TWENTY-THIRD  AND  TURNER  STREETS,  PHILADELPHIA  || 

HiiHnnMiiMiMmMlIlMmMMi'i'Mi'ii'im 
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the  background  was  a pyramid  of  package  cof- 
fee. In  front  of  this  was  a low  semi-circular 
wall  of  the  package  coffee,  and  within  the  en- 
closure a mound  of  roasted  coffee,  in  which  was 
the  following  card : 


BLEND  COFFEE,  30  CENTS  A 
POUND 


A large  card  in  the  window  advised : 


FIFTEEN  DOLLARS  IN  GOLD 
will  be  given  to  the  person  suggesting  the 
best  name  for  this  new  blend 
of  coffee 


Another  window,  backed  with  pale  pink  and 
blue  twisted  paper,  and  hung  with  garlands  of 
tinsel,  showed  a wall  of  canned  peaches — nothing 
else  being  placed  in  the  window.  In  front,  on  a 
little  table  formed  by  a board  set  on  four  cans 
of  peaches  as  legs,  was  a glass  dish  filled  with 
peaches  and  several  smaller  dishes  and  silver 
spoons.  A card  suggested : 


Just  the  Thing  to  Have  on  Hand  when 
Company  Arrives  Unexpectedly;  Makes  a 
Delicious  Sauce,  a Shortcake,  or  a Cobbler 
— Ready  for  Use  Immediately. 


Interesting  the  Children 
Youngsters  can  be  of  wonderful  assistance  to 
a merchant  in  increasing  and  advertising  his  line, 
once  their  interest  is  aroused.  Alexanders,  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.,  took  an  interesting  way  to  secure  their 
co-operation.  They  inserted  in  the  paper  an  ad, 
as  follows ; 


EVERY  WEEK  SOME  CHILD 

SOLVES  A PUZZLE  AND  GETS 
A PRIZE 

Every  day  we  help  solve  the  problem  of 
the  high  cost  of  living  and  win  a permanent 
customer.  Children  and  housekeepers, 
attention ! 

PRIZE  WINNER 

Last  week  Master  Ralph  Hensel,  2126  D 
street,  won  the  weekly  puzzle  prize,  and 
may  obtain  same  by  calling  for  it  in  person. 


In  the  window  were  shown  the  prizes — little 
tin  autos,  in  each  of  which  was  a two-pound  box 
of  chocolates.  The  name  “Alexanders”  was 
painted  on  the  autos  in  black  letters  on  a bright 
yellow  background.  The  ad  was  run  on  Satur- 
day night ; on  the  following  Sunday,  when  it 
would  reach  the  largest  number  of  readers,  there 
was  a puzzle  or  rebus  to  be  solved  during  the  en- 
suing week. 


Not  a Sheriff's  Sale  But  a Striking  Sign 
This  plan  will  attract  attention.  It  may  even 
secure  for  your  store  some  newspaper  notoriety, 
but  whether  it  will  be  a safe  one  for  you  to  use 
or  not  is  for  you  to  decide.  It  consists  in  putting 
on  a special  sale  which  is  advertised  by  window 
signs,  circulars  and  newspaper  advertisements, 
which  read  as  follows  as  to  headlines : 


The 

SHERIFF’S 

My  Friend  and  This  is  Not  a Sheriff’s 
SALE, 

Though  the  Prices  are  Low  Enough 


It  will  be  understood  that  the  words 
’’SHERIFF’S”  and  “SALE”  are  in  heavy,  black 
type,  while  the  rest  is  in  fine  type.  Thus  the 
casual  glance  at  the  matter  will  lead  one  to  think 
it  says  “Sheriff’s  Sale.”  The  result  will  be 
striking. 


RICE  DISPLAY  PHOTOGRAPHS 


Many  Retailers  Are  Taking  in  the  Plan  to  Boost 
Sales  of  Rice  by  Making  Special  Displays  and 
Sending  in  Pictures  of  Them 

Although  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade 
Journal's  offer  to  buy  the  four  best  photo- 
graphs of  displays  of  rice  in  either  windows  or 
stores  does  not  expire  until  July  i,  1917,  partici- 
pants in  the  campaign  have  already  begun  to  send 
in  their  pictures.  Two  of  these  are  shown  here- 
with, one  a window  display  from  L.  J.  Callanan’s 
grocery.  New  York,  and  the  other  an  interior  dis- 
play from  Austin,  Nichols  & Co.,  New  York. 

For  the  best  photographic  view  sent  to  the 
Editor  of  the  Store  and  Show  Display  before  July 
I,  1917,  this  magazine  will  pay  $10,  and  for  the 
next  three  best  pictures  $5  each.  Anyone — ^pro- 


% TANGLEFOOTL^ 

THE  SANITARY  FLY  DESTROYER-Non-Poisonous 
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ROYAL 


BAKING 

POWDER 


ABSOLUTELY  PURE 

ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  has  “no  season”  and  “no  sec- 
tion’* because  it  sells  everywhere  all  the  time.  Of  all  the 
standard  products  in  the  grocery  business,  none  has  more 
thorough  distribution  and  active  demand  than  ROYAL 
BAKING  POWDER. 

Keep  a good  stock  of  ROYAL  BAKING  POW- 
DER  on  hand  and  keep  it  well  displayed,  be- 
cause it  will  pay  you  more  and  surer  profit  than 
you  can  make  on  inferior  brands. 


MAKE  YOUR  STORE  HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

“IMPERATOR”  COFFEE 


in  your  town.  Healthy  and 
COFFEE,  a blend  of  some  of 


nervous  people  alike  can  enjoy  IMPERATOR 
the  finest  coffees  grown,  carefully  selected  as  to 
their  specific  properties,  thoroughly  matured  by 
age  in  our  warehouses,  and  freed  from  impuri- 
ties by  a NATURAL  PROCESS,  so  as  to  retain 
its  full  body  and  rich  aroma. 
q IMPERATOR  COFFEE,  therefore,  fully 
deserves  its  name,  meaning  RULER  in  the 
REALM  of  COFFEEDOM. 

qAt  a gathering  of  WASHINGTON  OFFI- 
CIALS in  New  York,  where  IMPERATOR 
COFFEE  was  served,  one  of  the  noted  STATES- 
MEN remarked:  “I  never  drank  such  perfect 

coffee.” 

q We  are  looking  for  the  most  representative 
retail  concern  in  each  Town,  City  or  Borough  of  the 
United  States  to  take  the  exclusive  agency  for 
IMPERATOR  COFFEE.  Retails  for  not  less  than 
35c.  per  Ib.  in  New  York  City. 

Address  all  communications  to 

Manager  IMPERATOR  COFFEE  Department 


J A BURG  BROS, 


Established  1885 


New  Yopk 
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prietor,  manager  or  clerk,  can  submit  photo- 
graphs— there  are  no  restrictions  of  any  kind  at- 
tached to  this  offer.  The  only  requirement  is  that 
each  photograph  should  bear  the  name  and  busi- 
ness address  of  the  individual  or  company  sub- 
mitting it. 


Attractive  Display  of  Package  Rice 

A simple  arrangement  that  any  grocer  can  duplicate 


Remember,  this  offer  expires  July  i,  1917,  and 
all  pictures  must  be  at  the  editorial  office  of  The 
Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal  on  or  before 
that  date.  The  names  of  the  owners  of  the  pho- 
tographs selected  will  be  published,  together  with 
their  pictures,  in  the  earliest  possible  issue  there- 
after. 

There  are  innumerable  ways  in  which  rice  can 
be  displayed.  The  two  pictures  shown  herewith 
afford  good  examples  of  their  kind.  The  in- 
terior display  was  designed  by  Edward  B.  Hosier, 
manager  of  the  New  York  sales  office  of  Austin, 
Nichols  & Co.  It  is  full  of  helpful  suggestions 
for  attractive  rice  displays.  We  describe,  briefly, 
some  of  the  novel  features  of  this  unique  exhibit. 

A whole  fresh  pineapple,  scooped  out,  and  heap- 
ing full  of  boiled  rice,  occupies  a prominent  place 


in  the  display.  The  pineapple  filled  with  boiled 
rice  is  placed  upon  a mound  of  crooked  rice  with 
red  maraschino  cherries  placed  thereon  for  deco- 
rative purposes. 

Other  features  of  the  display  are  as  follows : 
A loaf  of  bread  made  with  15  per  cent  rice  flour 
and  bearing  a sign  reading  “Rice  Flour  Bread” ; a 
pail  filled  with  cooked  rice  with  a placard  reading 
“A  Full  Dinner  Pail” ; one  pound  of  rice  cooked 
and  placed  in  a dish  with  a display  card  reading 
“What  One  Pound  of  Rice  Will  Do — Think” ; a 
piece  of  cardboard  with  a large  safety  pin  at- 
tached to  it,  the  letters  H.  C.  L.  pinned  above  and 


Unique  Interior  Rice  Exhibit 

This  display  is  full  of  helpful  suggestions 


beneath  it  the  words  “Stick  a Pin  In  It,  Are 
You  Eating  Rice?”  rice  advertisements  from  local 
papers  attractively  mounted  on  cardboard  and 
placed  where  the  consumer  can  read  them.  The 
balance  of  the  display  is  made  up  of  a suitable 
arrangement  of  bulk  and  package  rice,  Japanese 


1 Elmplre  Hardware  Company 
«;.•  STORE  FURNISHINGS 

SCALES,  CANISTERS,  SHOW  CASES,  REFRIGERATORS,  Etc. 
ELECTRIC  COFFEE  MILLS 

1 85  Warren  Sf.  New  York  City  1 

Write  for  complete  Catalogue 

MCCORMICK  & CO.,  inc. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Bee  Brand  Spices  and  Extracts,  Banquet  Tea 
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Over  8000  grocers  in  Greater  New  York  sdone 
supply  Yuban  regularly  to  their  trade.  Do  you? 

ARBUCKLE  BROTHERS  NEW  YORK  CITY 


The  Best  Asset  of  a 
Grocery  Business  is 
Satisfied  Customers 


Baker’s  Cocoa 
and  Chocolate 

t Preparations  are  re- 
liable, always  of 
uniformly  high 
quality,  easily  sold, 
in  constant  de- 
mand ; the  stand- 
Rco.  y.  s.  ards  of  the  trade. 

PAT. OFF. 

ALWAYS  SATISFACTORY 
Walter  Baker  & Co.  Ltd. 

EstAblished  1780  Dorchester,  Mass. 
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parasols  lending  a pleasant  and  appropriate  deco- 
rative effect.  Any  dealer  can  adopt  these  novel 
ideas  to  his  own  needs  and  materially  increase  his 
rice  sales. 

The  display  of  “Comet”  rice  illustrated  was 
arranged  by  Grover  Connell,  Eastern  representa- 
tive of  the  Seaboard  Rice  Milling  Company,  for 
the  window  of  F.  J.  Pindyck,  grocer,  41  Vesey 
street.  New  York.  It  is  a good  model  for  a pack- 
age rice  window. 


RICE  A YEAR-ROUND  SELLER 

In  one  of  its  recent  issues  the  Rice  Journal  asks 
its  readers,  “When  is  the  largest  consumption?” 
and  answers  the  question  in  a manner  showing 
that  it  is  a year-round  seller.  The  paper  says: 
“At  first  thought,  one  would  think  that  the 
most  rice  was  consumed  in  the  winter  time,  but 
this  supposition  is  not  borne  out  clearly  by  the 
facts.  Some  now  claim  that  our  greatest  con- 
sumption is  in  the  six  summer  months.  It  is  true 
that  we  distribute  more  rice  after  the  holiday 
period,  and  it  is  claimed  that  very  little  of  it 
reaches  its  destination  through  the  rounds  of  the 
wholesaler  and  retailer  to  the  consumer  short  of 
early  spring.  Our  new  crop,  then,  scarcely  begins 
to  move  until  late  fall. 

“These  facts  would  show,  as  some  contend,  that 
the  largest  consumption  is  during  the  warm  period, 
and  if  so,  it  proves  that  we  can  materially  increase- 
consumption  by  pushing  rice  the  year  round,  in- 
stead of  taking  the  customary  four  months’  va- 
cation.” 


SKINNER’S  GROCERY  NEWS 
A new  house  organ  for  the  macaroni  and  gro- 
cery trade  is  to  be  published  by  the  Skinner 
Manufacturing  Company,  Omaha,  Neb.,  under  the 
title  of  Skinper’s  National  Grocery  News.  The 
paper  will  be  free  to  those  in  the  trade  who  ask 
for  it. 


PITHY  TRADE  NOTES 

Gaston,  Williams  & Wigmore,  Inc.,  have  re- 
moved their  main  offices  from  the  Guaranty  Trust 
Company  building  to  the  Equitable  building,  120 
Broadway,  New  York.  It  is  reported  that  this 
step  is  a forerunner  of  a substantial  expansion  of 
the  company,  especially  in  its  export  and  import 
business. 

This  summer  the  Hershey  Chocolate  Company 
will  make  important  additions  to  its  plant,  among 
which  will  be  the  installation  of  a Burns  raw 
cocoa  cleaner,  six  more  Burns  coffee  roasters 
equipped  with  special  oil  burners,  and  six  new 
tiptop  cooler  boxes. 

The  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  has 
announced  that  it  will  open  its  reserve  refinery 
at  Philadelphia  to  provide  for  the  unusually  heavy 
canning  season  in  prospect  and  resume  exports  on 
contract  with  Europe. 

The  Federal  Sugar  Refining  Company  has  re- 
sumed the  payment  of  dividends  upon  its  com- 
mon stock  by  declaring  a distribution  of  Per 
cent  on  June  15  to  holders  of  record  May  29. 

“CONSENT  OF  THE  GOVERNED” 

America  is  not  fighting  merely  for  an  ideal; 
America  is  fighting  for  something  that  is  ex- 
tremely real,  that  is  vital  to  us.  We  do  not  wish 
to  go  back  to  the  day  when  one  man  can  impose 
his  will  upon  a hundred  million  men ; we  wish  our 
country  to  continue  its  life  upon  the  basis  of 
common  consent,  and  not  upon  imposed  power. 
The  man  who  is  in  khaki  to-day  in  the  United 
States  or  in  Europe  shall  not  continue  to  be  the 
master  of  the  fortunes  of  this  continent  or  of  any 
other  continent;  the  civilian,  the  man  who  works 
with  his  hands  in  the  mine  or  on  the  farm,  or  in 
the  factory,  or  in  the  office,  is  the  man  who  makes 
modern  civilization,  and  we  are  fighting  for  his 
right  to  live. — Franklin  K.  Lane. 


Rice  Sales  Increasing 

Women  are  learning  the  value  of  rice  as  a food. 
Have  in  stock  the  rice  women  ask  for  by  name — the 
long  grain,  packaged  rice — Comet. 

Save  the  time  you  now  spend  in  weighing  and  wrap- 
ping bulk  rice. 

Many  dealers  find  Comet  such  a steady  seller  they 
now  carry  no  other  rice. 

SEABOARD  RICE  MILLING  CO. 
GALVESTON.  TEXAS 

Eastern  Sales  Office — 100  Hudson  Street,  New  York 
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An  Attractive  Store  Where 
Customers  Like  to  Deal_ 

J^VERY  retail  merchant  desires  his 
to  be  that  kind  of  a store,  one 
that  makes  a favorable  impression  on 
the  customer.  A well-kept  stock,  a 
good  grade  of  coffee,  and  most  im- 
portant of  all— the  facilities  for  prop- 
erly grinding  it  exactly  as  the  customer  likes  it. 


No.  9.  Grinding  and  Pulverizing  Mill. 
Seventy-five  turns  by  hand  wlU  grind  a 
pound  of  coffee  as  fine  as  required. 

Height.  24  inches.  Weight.  107  lbs. 


ENTERPRISE 

Hand  or  Power  Coffee  Mills 


are  noted  for  the  uniform  way  in  which  they  grind  coffee. 
This  is  due  to  the  grinders  which  are  made  of  a specially 
hardened  metal,  by  our  own  process. 

“ ENTERPRISE  ” Mills  are  artistically  designed  and 
beautifully  finished,  an  ornament  in  any  store. 


They  require  the  minimum  of  care  and  attention,  and  in 
case  of  breakage,  all  parts  being  standardized,  are  easily 
replaced. 


Send  for  our  illustrated  catalog, 
describing  our  large  line  of  Coffee 
Mills,  Meat  Choppers,  Beef  Shav- 
ers, Measuring  Pumps,  Etc, 


No.  0862^.  Grinding  and  Pulverizing  Mill. 
Fitted  with  H and  % h.p.  For  direct  or  alter- 
nating current.  Grinders  connected  direct  with 
shaft  of  motor  thus  eliminating  gears. 


The  Enterprise  Mfg.Co.of  Pa. 

Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 

29  Murray  Street  530  Golden  Gate  Ave. 

New  York  San  Francisco 
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price:s  current 

Wholesale  and  Retail 

As  of  June  I,  1917 


Prices  to  Wholesalers 


GREEN  COFFEE 
(250  Bags  or  Over) 

Brazil  Grades.  Line  or  Grade  Price.  Cup  Selected  Price. 

Santos  7 10  10  >4 

6 10%  10% 

“ 5 10%  10% 

“ 4 \0%  \0% 

“ 3 10^  lOH 

“ 2 11  11 

Rio  7 10^ 

“ 6 10^ 

“ 5 10% 

“ 4 10%  (No  Rio  Cup 

“ 3 10%  Selections) 

“ 2 10% 


Green  Coffee,  Mild  Grades — Line  or  Grade  Prices — 


Maracaibo — 


(250  Bags  or  Over) 

Central  America — 


Truxillos 10^@10J^ 

Booono 10%  @11% 

Tovar 10^@11M 

Merida 11%@12% 

do  washed ....  12  @13 

Fair  to  Good. ..  .11  @11% 

Prime  to  Choice.  .12%@13% 


Cucuta — 

Ordinary 10%  @10% 

Fair  to  good 11  @113^ 

Prime  to  Choice . .12%@13% 
do  washed 11^@14H 


JLaguayra — 
Caracas . . . 

do  washed , 
Porto  Cabello . 
do  washed  < 


,10  @1034 
1134@1234 
,10  @10^ 
.1034  @12 


Colombian — 

Ocana 1034  @1134 

Bucaramanga 11  %@  1334 

do  washed 12  @1334 

Tolima 12H@1334 

Bogotas-Washed.  10 @14 

tMedelin IQ.%  @15 

tManizales 10  34  @ 14 

Cauca 11  @1234 

Mexican — 

jCordoba 10  @1034 

do  washed 11  @12 

tCoatepec 11  @1134 

tdo  washed....  1234 @1334 

tOaxaca 11  @1134 

}do  washed...  12  34  @13  34 


JCosta  Rica — 

Common 9 @10 

Fair  to  good @. . 

Prime  to  choice @ . . 

San  Salvador 1034@H34 

do  washed 1134  @1234 

Nicaragua 10 34  @.10  34 

do  washed 11  ^234 

IGuatemala  Coban 

Common 9 @10 

Fair  to  good 11 34  @1234 

Prime  to  choice. ..  12  34@13  34 
do  unwashed..  .10  @1034 
Puerto  Rico — 

{Unwashed 1034@H34 

Washed 11%  @13% 

{Hayti — 

{Unwashed 10  @1034 

{Washed 11 34  @1234 

{Jamaica — 

Ordinary 9 34  @10 

G’d  ordinary 9 @1034 

Washed 1034@H34 

East  India — 

Padangint 26  @.. 

Corinche 24  @26 

Kroe 2334  @26 

Timor 2234  @23 

Private  Estate. . .2534 @2634 

Fancies 27  @28 

Abyssinian 1834  @19 

Mocha 19  @20 

Liberian — 

Small @ 

{Straits @. . 

{Surinam 1634  @17 

Pamanoekin @ . . 


{ Nominal  because  of  small  arrivals, 
t Common  to  fancy. 


TEAS. 

C!hina  and  Japan — Line  Prices 
(75  or  More  Packages  of  One  Number) 


Foochow — 


Common..  .. 

Fair 

Good 

Superior 

....24 34  @25 

Fine 

Formosa — 

Fair 

Good 

Superior. ... 

Fine 

28  @2834 

Finest 

Choice 

34  @39 

Choicest 

Formosa — Coni. 

Fancy 74  @1.20 

COUNTRY  GREEN 
Gunpowder — 

Extra 40  @50 

Firsts 34  @36 

Seconds @ 

Inmcrial — 

Firsts 35  @38 

Seconds 26  @28 

Thirds 25  @2534 

Young  Hyson — 

Extra 44  @50 


Young  Hyson — Cent. 

Firsts 36  @39 

Seconds 28  @30 

Thirds @ 

Hyson — 

Seconds ....  @ 

Thirds @ 

PINGSUEV 
Gunpowder — 

Pinheads 33  @35 

Extra  Firsts 30  @33 

Firsts 27  @28 

Seconds 26  @27 

Thirds 25  @26 

India  and  Ceylon- 

Pekoe  Souchong 45  @46 

Pekoe 45  @46 

Orange  Pekoe 46  @47 

Ceylon — 

Pekoe  Souchong.  .50  @51 

Pekoe 50  @51 


Inmerial — 

Firsts 27  @28 

Seconds 25  @26 

Thirds @ 

Japan — 

Basket  fired 22  @4C 

Pan  fired 22  @40 

Congou — 

Common 26  @26  34 

Good 26 34  @27 

Superior 27  @30 

Fine  to  finest 35  @37 

Choice  to  choicest . .45  @60 

-Line  Prices. 

Ceylon — Cont. 

Orange  Pekoe. . . .51  @5 

B.  O.  P6koe 51  @5 

Darjeeling — 

Fancy  Orange 50  @1.  ( 


SPICES — First  Hand  Prices. 


Pepper — 

Singapore 

....2634@27 

Acheen  A.. . . 

Acheen  B 

@ 

Acheen  C. . . . 

Lampong 

White— 

....2634  @27 

Singapore. . . . , 

,...2.6  34  @26 

Penang 

....2534@2534 

Siam 

Heavy — 

....2554@26 

Aleppy 

....26  34  @27 

Tellicherry 

Cloves — 

....27  @2734 

Zanzibar 

....27  @28 

Amboyna 

,...33  @34 

Penang 

,...36  @37 

Pimento 

....  634  @ 634 

Red  Peppers — 

Mombassa 24%  @25 

Japan 12  34  @13 


Cassia — 

Saigon,  rolls 43  @4^ 

Chma,  rolls 1334  @14 

do  seal,  bk. . . 1134@11'4 

Kwangsi 15  @16 

Batavia,  Ext 21  @22 

do  short  stick 17  34  @ 1 8 34 

Cinnamon — 

Ceylon @ 


Ginger — 


Japan 

..1034@11 

Cochin — ABC.. 

..15 

@16 

do  D 

..15 

@16 

Lemon 

..15 

@16 

African 

@14 

Jamaica,  g’g. . . 

..17 

@2134 

lutmegs- 
76s  to  80s 

..30 

@31 

105s  to  110s. . . 

..25 

@26 

Mace 

..51 

@56 

CHICORY— First  Hand  Prices. 


Domestic,  granulated,  coarse  or  medium,  in  bags 16  @20 

In  barrels 16  @20 

Best  English,  in  barrels @ 

Domestic  yellow  roll 8 @ 


Accra 

African 

Bahia 

Caracas...... 

Guayaquils — 

Arriba 

Machala . . . 
Caraques. . . . 

Cuban 

Dominica 


COCOA— First-Hand  Prices. 


. 1034  @11 M Grenada. 

1134@13  Hayti 

.11%@12%  Jamaica... 
,1234@1234  Maracaibo. 

Para 

.1234  @1234  Sanchez... 


,12  @1234 
,12  @1234 
,1134  @12 
12  @1234 


St.  Vincent 
Sa vanilla . . 
Surinam. . . . 
Trinidad . . . 


12  @1234 
10%@10% 
.11%@12 
@ 

12  @1234 
.11  @1134 


12  @1234 
12  @1234 


Prices  to  Retailers 

Coffee 

(Bag  Lots — 130  Pounds.) 


Kind  of  Coffee. 

Green 

Roasted. 

From 

To 

From 

To 

Santos 

..  1034 

1434 

1234 

n% 

“ Peaberry . 

..  1234 

14 

1534 

1734 

Rio 

..  1034 

1234 

12 

1534 

Maracaibo 

..  1334 

18 

16 

22 

Caracas 

..  12 

17 

10% 

21 

Bucaramanga . . . 

..  1334 

18 

10% 

22 

Bogotas 

..  1334 

19 

1734 

2334 

Mexican 

..  1234 

19 

18 

2334 

Costa  Rica 

..  1334 

17 

1634 

21 

Guatemala 

1734 

16 

2134 

Jamaica 

1334 

15 

1634 

Padang 

33 

3234 

4034 

{Mocha 

..  2034 

25 

25 

3034 

jAby^inian 

23 

2334 

28 

Java 

33 

3134 

40 

Porto  Rico 

1834 

17 

2334 

TEAS. 

(Single  Package  Lots.) 

From 

To 

Formosa 

45 

Foochow 

24 

21 

Congou 

24 

40 

Tanan  P.  F 

22 

45 

^ B.  F 

25 

46 

India 

45 

50 

Ceylon 

50 

65 

Gunpowder 

26 

40 

Young  Hyson, . . . 

43 

PREMIUMS 

AND 

NOVELTIES 


NEW  PREMIUM  SPECIALTIES 


Some  of  the  Latest  Productions  of  the  Premium 
Supply  Houses 


New  things  are  being  brought  forward  every 
day  as  premiums  which  are  particularly  suit- 
able for  use  in  the  tea  and  coffee  trade.  Under 
this  reading  will  appear  the  more  notable  pro- 
ductions of  the  month. 

Aluminum  Safety  Kettle 
The  accompanying  illustration  is  that  of  an 
aluminum  kettle  fitted  with  a safety  device  which 
holds  the  lid  securely  to  the  kettle.  This  permits 

of  i n V e r ti  n g the 

utensil  and  drawing 
the  water  therefrom 
without  the  cover 
being  unseated. 

The  kettle  has  a 
large  lip  projecting 
from  beneath  the 
cover,  which  allows 
free  pouring.  A sub- 
stantial lift  is  placed 
opposite  the  lip,  en- 
abling the  user  to 
easily  tip  the  kettle 
to  any  angle. 

Premium  users  in 
the  tea  and  coffee 
trades  are  continu- 
ally seeking  alumi- 
num ware.  This  is  an  aluminum  item  that  de- 
serves attention,  and  is  but  one  of  many  made 
by  The  West  Bend  Aluminum  Company,  West 
Bend,  Wis. 


A New  Type  of  Aluminum 
Kettle 


Electric  Hair  Dryer 

A new  premium  specialty  that  will  appeal  to 
all  women  lighting  their  houses  by  electricity  is 
the  Dunmore  hot  and  cold  air  hair  dryer,  which 
can  be  attached  to  any  electric  light  socket.  The 
device  is  made  by  the  Wisconsin  Electric  Com- 


pany, Racine,  Wis.,  the  maker  of  a large  line  of 
electrical  specialties,  and  will  be  found  to  be  a 
decidedly  attractive  premium.  The  case  of  the 
machine  is  of  aluminum,  while  the  motor  is  of 
the  universal  type  that  operates  on  either  direct 
or  alternating  current.  All  moving  parts  are 
enclosed  so  that  the  hair  cannot  be  caught  or 
snarled  while  being  dried.  It  is  designed  primarily 
to  make  it  an  easy  task  to  shampoo  and  dry  the 
hair,  either  by  a current  of  hot  or  cold  air,  as  the 
operator  desires. 


Photo-Handled  Pocket  Knives 
The  photo-handled  pocket  knives  produced  by 
the  Canton  Cutlery  Company,  Canton,  Ohio,  one 
of  which  is  illustrated  herewith, 
are  practical  for  premium  use 
and  afford  an  attractive  appear- 
ance. This  company  has  been 
making  high-grade  pocket  cutlery 
and  cutlery  specialties  for  nearly 
a half  century,  but  in  recent  years 
has  given  particular  attention  to 
the  production  of  these  novelty- 
knives.  The  handles  are  trans- 
parent, and  portraits,  stamped  or 
written  • names  and  addresses, 
lodge  insignia  or  a merchant’s  ad- 
vertisement can  be  slipped  under 
the  covering,  where  they  will  al- 
ways be  in  evidence  to  the  user 
of  the  knife.  There  has  been  a big 
demand  for  these  Canton  knives 
as  premiums,  and  one  company 
using  them  for  that  purpose  ad- 
vises that  it  has  given  away  thou- 
sands of  them  in  a few  years,  and 
that  the  demand  is  still  continuing. 
The  price  at  which  these  knives 
can  be  bought  will  appeal  to  any 
packer  of  premiums  or  coupons, 
who  will  find  them  an  exceedingly 
economical  and  attractive  specialty.  This  com- 
pany also  makes  cutlery  with  gold,  silver  or  em- 
bossed handles. 
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THE  PREMIUM  USERS 


Business-Getting  Schemes  Evolved  by  Live  Tea, 
Coffee  and  Grocery  Merchants 


fJERE  are  some  of  the  latest  ginger  ideas  fol- 
* lowed  by  tea,  coffee  and  grocery  merchants 
who  find  that  premiums  “help  sell  the  goods.” 

Coffee  Importer  Has  Bulletin  Plan  * 
Supplementary  to  its  catalogue  of  premiums,  the 
A.  J.  Kasper  Company,  coffee  importers  of  Chi- 
cago, keeps  its  customers  advised  of  new  spe- 
cialties not  shown  in  the  book  by  means  of  slips 
illustrating  and  describing  the  new  articles  to  be 
had.  Kasper  coupons  are  either  printed  as  parts 
of  the  labels  or  are  packed  in  packages  of 
Kasper  tea  and  coffee,  and  can  be  exchanged 
either  with  the  company  direct  or  with  the  Sperry 
& Hutchinson  Company.  Included  among  the 
premiunis  offered  are  watches  and  jewelry  of  all 
kinds,  cut-glass,  food  choppers,  coffee  mills,  sil- 
verware, cameras,  toys,  lamps,  clocks,  comb  and 
brush  sets,  pocket  knives,  gas  and  electric  irons, 
household  furnishings  of  the  smaller  sort,  vacuum 
cleaners,  carpet  sweepers,  perfumes,  smokers’ 
articles,  casseroles,  7-in-i  cooking  outfits,  trunks, 
hand  and  traveling  bags,  kitchen  cutlery,  razor 


This  Aluminum  Safety  Kettle  is  Made  in  Six  and 
Eight  Quart  Sizes 

WEST  BEND  ALUMINUM  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  High  Grade 

ALUMINUM  COOKING  UTENSILS 

West  Bena  WISCONSIN 

TCfrife  aj  for  Catalog 


strops,  scissors,  hosiery,  garters,  safety  razors, 
fountain  pens,  kitchen  utensils,  aluminum  ware. 


WAGON  ROUTE  MEN  ON  TOUR 
About  twenty  members  of  the  National  Retail 
Tea  and  Coffee  Merchants’  Association,  which 
was  organized  last  October  in  Chicago,  are 
scheduled  to  begin  on  June  12  a combined  busi- 
ness and  pleasure  tour,  starting  from  Chicago  and 
visiting  Buffalo,  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Washington,  Pittsburg  and  Cleveland.  The  party 
will  be  strictly  “en  stag.”  The  trippers  are  ex- 
pected in  New  York  June  15,  16  and  17,  and  to 
have  swung  around  the  circuit  by  June  22. 
Booster  meetings  will  be  held  in  each  large  city 
visited.  The  organization  of  this  association  was 
described  in  detail  in  the  November,  1916,  issue 
of  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal.  A na- 
tional convention  is  to  be  held  in  Chicago  on 
September  19  and  20  of  this  year. 


$R.OO  VALUE  FOR  $1.00 
3 LESS  THAN  * 

Handsome  Crystal  Bowl.  A 
cracker-jack  premium.  Don’t 
fail  to  get  prices.  We  are 
manufacturers.  Save  money. 
Deal  direct.  Write  today. 
Prices  will  rise  soon. 

THE  CONDON  GLASS  CO. 
580  Oakwood  Ave.,  Toledo.  0. 


Good  Merchandising 

Is  selling  QUICK  at  a PROFIT, 
DON’T  ask  price — ORDER. 

Half  Dozen  to  a Gross. 

If  not  SATISFACTORY — return. 


LENGTH  OF  HANDLE  7i 


25c  Item 

If  your  Jobber  cannot  furnish — 
order  direct. 

GOOD  for  PREMIUM  or  SPEC- 
IAL Sale. 

BUCKEYE  ALUMINUM  CO, 

Manufacturers  of  ‘‘REAL  SOLID** 
Aluminum  Cooking  Utensils. 

WOOSTER,  OHIO 
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REPRESWTING  THE  TEA.  COFFEE. 
SraX.AND  FINE  OUXW  TEADES. 


FEATURE  ARTICLES  IN  THIS  ISSUE 

INDIAN  COFFEE  TRADE  CRISIS 

By  Lucien  Memminger 

JAVA  TEA  IN  1916 

TRADING  WITH  THE  ENEMY 

By  Clowry  Chapman 

BRAZIL  PLANTERS  ORGANIZE 

A PHARMACOLOGIST  ON  COFFEE 
By  D.  E.  Sayre 

SUBSTITUTES  FOR  TIN  CANS 
PAPER  PACKAGE  MACHINERY 


J 


THE  BLUE  BOOK  OF  THE  TRADE’ 
WLUAM  R UKERS.  EDITOR 
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HARISCO  STANDARDIZED 
GREEN  AND  ROASTED  COFFEES 
BRANDS: 

Royal  Stag  Royal  Standard  Royal  Cup 

Royal  Signet  Royal  Mail  Old  Hermitage 
Royal  Gauntlet  Royal  Seal  Red  Seal 
Royal  Crest  Royal  Sirrah  Jamestown 
Royal  Stag  Java  and  Mocha  Harisco  Special 
The  above  coffees  represent  the  cream  of  the  shipments 
that  reach  New  York. 

If  you  make  “Kup  Kwality  First  Konsideration”  you 
can’t  get  along  without  HARISCO  STANDARDIZED 
COFFEES.  Write  for  samples  and  quotations. 

At  the  same  time  mention  the  grades  of  teas  that 
would  interest  you  and  your  inquiry  will  have  our  prompt 
and  careful  attention. 


Cotfeeg,  Etui,  Cocoa  ant  ^ptceci 

“OID  DOTCB  Mills,”  successors  lo  WIllUM  B.  BARRIS  CO. 


The  Standard  of 


Purity  and  Quality 


MOCHA 


L B Longberry  Harrar 

LIVIERAXO-KIDDE  CO. 
Cargest  Importers  of  A/Ioclia 
106  WALL  STREET  NEW  YORK 

Cable  Addeess,  ••  MOCHA  ” 
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CLASS  OF  tCnVICE 

SYMaOL 

Day  Mmsm* 

Oty  Latlir 

Hua 

Night  Masa^. 

NKa 

Night  Latlar 

NL 

If  nooa  of  thaaa  Uum  ^rnibols 
aopnar,  after  Ow  check  (numbar  af 
words)lhi$  is  a day  maaaage.  Other- 
• Ise  Its  charactar  Is  Indicated  by  tha 
symbol  appearing  after  the  check. 

WESTE 


NCWCOMB  CARLTON.  PRESIDENT  GEORGE  W.  E.  ATKINS.  FIRST  VICE-PRESIDENT 


CLASS  OF  'SERtfICE 

SYMBOL 

Day  Messaga 

Day  Letter 

Blue 

Night  Massage 

Nite 

Night  Letter 

N L 

It  none  of  these  three  symbols 
appears  attar  the  check  i number  of 
words) this  Isa  day  message.  Omer- 
wlse  Its  character  is  indicated  bvihe 
symbol  appearing  after  the  check. 

_ 

RECEIVED  AT  ASJMOBE,  PA. 

97P  MY  69-  7 EX  BLACK 

3M  WASHIKGTON  PC  MAY  1ST  17  452PM 
THOMAS  ROYAL  AiTP  CO. , 

BRYHMAWR,  PEl^NA 

AM  PREPARING  MATTER  FOR  HOITE  JOURNAL  BASEP  ON  MOVEMENT  OF 


COMMERCE  PEPARTMENT  FOR  SUBSTITUTES  FOR  TIN  ANP  GLASS  CONTAINER 
CAN  YOU  MAIL  ME  IMMEDIATELY  SET  OP  YOUR  SUBSTITUTE  CONTAINERS 
SIMILAR  TO  THOSE  FURNISHEP  COlAMERCE 'PEPARTMENT  NOT  INTENDED 
TO  MENTION  ilAKERS  NAMES  BUT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  REPRODUCTION  OP 
VARIOUS  TYPES  CONTEMPLATED  "WILL  APPRECIATE  YOUR  COOPERATION. 
DUDLEY  HARMON 

MGR.  WASHINGTON  BUREAU  THE  LADIES  HOME 


journal 


IVfake  It  A.t 
Less  Cost 

Save  money — assure  your  trade  of 
fresher  stock.  Sell  your  own  brand  at 
a bigger  profit. 

“QUAKER  CITY” 

Peanut  Butler  Mills 

are  helping  jobbers  and  wholesalers  to 
biggest  profits  and  highest  class  pro- 
ducts. Minimum  cost  of  operation — 
anyone  can  handle  work.  Three  models 
— motor  or  belt  power. 

Send  for  catalog  showing  com- 
plete line  now. 

The  A.  W.  Straub  Co. 

Established  jinc*  1867 
3710-38  Filbert  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa 
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New  York 
120  Front  St. 


San  Francisco  - 
104  California  St. 


Chicago 

180  N.  Dearborn  St. 


C.  E.  BICKFORD  & CO 


COFFEE  BROKERS 


As  a better  evidence  of  the  growth  in  popularity  of 
Central  American  Coffees  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
importance  of  San  Francisco  as  a distributing  center  for 
same,  we  quote  the  following  importations,  from  January 
1st  to  the  middle  of  May,  in  this  Port : 

1913  118,783  Bags. 

1914  138,486 

1915  223,935  ‘‘ 

1916  284,037  “ 

1917  402,008  ‘‘ 

Either  price  attractiveness,  or  intrinsic  drinking  merit, 
or  both,  have  enabled  Progressive  Roasters  throughout 
the  Country  to  secure  some  most  satisfactory  trades 
from  San  Francisco,  and  as  present  assortments  here  are 
most  complete,  we  think,  in  view  of  the  poor  drinking 
qualities  of  the  bulk  of  both  the  Colombian  and  Venezue- 
lan crops  this  season,  it  will  amply  repay  Roasters  to  get 
acquainted  with  the  buying  opportunities  possible  through 
our  offices. 


New  Orleans 
300  Magazine  St. 


Los  Angeles 
180  So,  Central  Ave, 


Portland,  Ore. 
7 First  St. 
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POINT  NO.  7 

The  simplicity  of  installation  commends  the  LAM- 
BERT ROASTER  to  buyers.  The  outfit  is  so 
simply  designed  that  any  competent  local  mill- 
wright can  install  it  with  the  aid  of  the  clear  cut 
directions  that  accompany  it. 


The  Lambert  Electric  Coffee  Roaster 

is  a complete  outfit  designed  for  coffee,  peanuts,  cocoa  beans, 
cereals,  etc.,  comprising  roaster,  cooling  apparatus,  elevator,  feed 
hopper,  electric  motor,  with  geared 
connections  and  gas  attachments; 
also  stoning  and  chaffing  attach- 
ments for  coffee.  It  is  built  in 
two  standard  sizes — ^300  pounds 
and  200  pounds  capacity.  It  is 
constructed  in  compact  and  self- 
contained  form. 


Send  for  descriptive  catalog  of 
our  complete  line.  Ask  us  ques- 
tions, we’re  always  glad  to  answer 
them. 


V\  ben  Writing  Advertisers,  Kindly  Mention  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Tr\de  Iouvn. 
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Just  a Dozen  of  the  Well-known 
Peanut  Butter  Manufacturers 
Who  Use  Burns  Peanut  Roasters 


Armour  & Co. 

Austin,  Nichols  & Co. 

Beech” Nut  Packing  Co. 

Bosman  & Lohman  Co. 

Canby,  Ach  & Canby  Co. 

Great  Atlantic  & Pacific  lea  Co. 
H.  J.  Heinz  Co. 

Kelly  Peanut  Co. 

Francis  H.  Leggett  & Co. 
Ridenour- Baker  Grocery  Co. 

Van  Camp  Packing  Co. 

Wilmar  Mfg.  Co. 


IT’S  only  because  of  the  limited  space  at  our  disposal  that  we 
stopped  at  a dozen.  For  we  could  keep  right  on  until  another 
page  would  be  needed.  However,  the  names  above  are  suf- 
ficient to  indicate  how  popular  Burns  Peanut  Roasters  are  with 
people  who  know  what  good  work  is  and  insist  on  having  it. 

Besides  the  roasters  we  furnish  every  item  in  the  complete 
equipment  of  a modern,  efficient  and  economical  plant.  Put  your 
problem  up  to  our  engineers.  Let  them  work  with  you  and  for 
you  and  we  know  the  results  will  be  entirely  satisfactory. 


JABEZ  BURNS  & SONS 


11™Ave.&43"St.NEWY0RK 
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Missouri  Had  to 
Be  Shown — 

They  weren’t  any  too  anxious  to  adopt  the 
Jubilee  roaster  when  we  first  put  it  on  the  mar- 
ket. Coffee  roasters  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
bought  the  first  machines,  and  then  we  began 
to  sell  them  in  the  East.  Soon  there  were 
Jubilee  roasters  in  almost  all  parts  of  the 
country — but  Missouri  still  held  back. 

A little  over  a year  ago  we  set  up  the  first 
Jubilee  roaster  in  Missouri  at  Schotten  s in  St. 
Louis.  Whether  it  was  stories  about  the 
work  of  this  machine  or  because  of  the  gen- 
eral satisfaction  expressed  by  Jubilee  users  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  Missouri  began  to 
get  interested. 

And  now  there’s  an  interesting  state  of  af- 
fairs to  record.  Schotten’s  have  just  started 
up  their  second  Jubilee  roaster — one  of  the 
big  four-bag  machines  this  time.  The  Ennis- 
Hanly-Blackburn  Coffee  Company  of  Kan- 
sas City  are  moving  into  their  new  building 
and  they  have  a big  Jubilee  alongside  of  a 
battery  of  our  No.  1 roasters.  The  John- 
son-Layne  Coffee  Company  at  St.  Louis  are 
to  use  two  Jubilees  when  they  move  into  their 
new  building  now  under  construction.  D.  G. 
Evans  & Co.  of  St.  Louis  have  just  ordered 
a No.  15  Jubilee. 

Missouri  had  to  be  shown — but  once  Mis- 
souri had  a demonstration  it  didn’t  take  her 
very  long  to  fall  in  line  and  become  enthusi- 
astic. We  would  like  to  give  you  some  con- 
vincing facts  and  figures  on  the  Jubilee 
Roaster  and  the  work  it  does. 


/ 

> ; 

JABEZ  BURNS  & SONS 

cB 

irAvE.&43"ST.NEWY0RK 
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FROM  US; 
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PRESENT 
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IT  MIGHT 
INTEREST 
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OVER  OUR 
CATALOG 
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A COPY 
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ENLIST 


OURSERVICESand  SECURE  PLANT  PROTECTION 
—WE  GUARD  AGAINST  HOSTILE  LEAKS,  Etc. 


—WE  ARE  RECRUITING— 

YOUR  COMPETITORS.  WE  OFFER  YOU,  ENGIN- 
EERING ABILITY,  THE  RIGHT  STYLE  AND 
PRINCIPLE  OF  MACHINE,  SPEED,  ACCURACY, 
DURABILITY,  SIMPLICITY  OF  CONSTRUCTION, 
ETC.— IN  SHORT— YOU  BENEFIT  BY  OUR  YEARS 
OF  EXPERIENCE. 


IF  YOU  WANT  AUTOMATIC  SCALES,  CARTON 
SEALING  MACHINES,  PACKAGING  MACHINERY 
AND  THE  LIKE,  YOU  SHOULD,  TO  PROTECT 
YOUR  INTERESTS  AND  RETAIN  YOUR  CUS- 
TOMERS, GET  IT  FROM  US. 

WE  GIVE  SATISFACTION  OR  TAKE  BACK  THE  MACHINE 
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A SUBSTITUTE  FUR  TIN 


IMPROVED  MOISTURE  PROOF 
INSIDE  LINER  FOR 

TEA  AND  COFFEE  CARTONS 

SAMPLES  FURNISHED  ON  REQUEST 


NATIONAL  CARTON  CO. 


JOLIET,  ILL. 


PAPER  BOXES 

FOR 

TEAS  AND  COFFEES 

Get  our  prices  on  folding  boxes  for  teas, 
coffees,  spices,  etc.  We  make  a complete 
line  of  attractive  packages. 


COFFEE  SAMPLE  PANS 

We  also  manufacture  a wide  variety  of  tea 
and  coffee  sample  boxes,  including  fibre 
board  coffee  sample  pans.  Now  that  tin 
container  prices  are  mounting  it  will  pay 
you  to  investigate  our  line. 


129  W.  20th  Street,  New  York 


(Sole' Owners  of  Webb  Lock  Patents) 


DON’T  WORRY 

OVER  THE  SHORTAGE 
OF  TIN  CANS 


We  manufacture  paper  containers 
that  are  moisture-proof  and  ab- 
solutely sanitary  for  Tea,  Coffee, 
Cocoa,  Spices,  Dried  Fruits,  Ice 
Cream,  Milk,  Butter,  Oleomargar- 
ine and  Dairy  Products. 

No  order  too  large  nor  too  small 
to  receive  our  prompt  at- 
tention, AsK.  W 


Illinois  Containers  Corporation 

318  West  43rd  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
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Service  is  one  oF  our 
strongs  ialkiix^  points. 


There  can  be  no  stronger  proof  of 
the  worth  of  the  Pneumatic  System 
of  Automatic  Packaging  Machinery 
than  is  brought  out  in  the  two  let- 
ters illustrated. 

All  vexatious  delays  caused  by 
breakdowns  avoided,  as  Pneumatic 
parts  are  interchangeable  and  a 
telegram  will  bring  a duplicate  part 
by  next  mail. 

Have  you  ever  had  a breakdown 
during  the  rush  season  and  been 
held  up  at  great  discomfort  and  ex- 
pense while  repairs  were  being  made? 


New  York 


PNEUMATIC  SCALE  CORPORATION, 
NORFOLK  DOWNS,  MASS. 

Chicago  Kansas  City  Toronto,  Ont. 


This  condition  we  avoid  by  having 
all  parts  interchangeable,  and  in 
keeping  on  hand  over  $100,000  worth 
of  jig  made  parts. 

No  expert  required  to  make  re- 
pairs. Advantages  of  this  kind  have 
been  no  small  feature  in  enabling  our 
system  to  turn  out  over  6,000,000 
packages  daily. 

Send  us  today  samples  of  your 
present  package  or  product  for  inspec- 
tion and  report.  Let  us  make  your 
problem  ours.  It  will  pay  you. 

LTD. 


London,  Eng. 


E 

I 

M 
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“My,  What  Good  Tea!” 

“Yes,  though  this  brand  is  usually  aromatic, 
I think  its  new  goodness  is  due  to  the  can  in 
which  it  is  now  packed.” 

Heekin’s  Cans 

K.eep  Tea  Fresh  and  Tasteful 

and  earn  praise  for  your  tea  every  time.  They 
are  air-tight,  dust-proof  and  sanitary — retaining 
all  the  good  qualities  of  your  brand. 

Attractive  as  well  as  practical — lithographed 
in  pleasing  color  effects,  with  any  design  you 
desire. 

Best  for  coffee,  also. 
Prompt  service. 
Samples  on  request. 

The  Heekin 
Can  Co. 

Culvert  and 
New  Sts. 

Cincinnati,  O. 

**HeeKirt  Cart 
Since  1901’* 


Want  some  real  COMFORT? 

We  have  lots  of  it  stored  away  for 
you  in  OLD  HICKORY  Chairs 
and  Rockers. 

OLD  HICKORY  FURNITURE 
is  Durable,  Beautiful  and  reason- 
able in  price  in  addition  to  being 
comfortable. 

Send  for  catalog  and  prices 

OLD  HICKORY  CHAIR  CO. 

Department  B 


Martinsville 


INDIANA 


DUPLEX 

AUTOMATIC  NET  WEIGHER 

Do  You  Use  Chicory  1 

CAPACITY  35  pack- 

Or  a Coffee  Filler  I 

ages  a minute. 

In  Your  Blends  and  Compounds?  I 

ACCURACY  proven 

If  SO  1 

by  30  days*  trial  - 
and  thousands  of 

Write  Us  For  Samples  I 

and  Prices  of  1 

users.  / 

CERA-CHICO, 

— A Substitute  for  Chic-  1 

GUARANTEED  fully  ^ 

ory — and  1 

against  repairs. 

Gravity  Operated 

KAFFA, 

— The  Coffee  filler 

Price,  $125.00 

With  a Coffee  Flavor. 

Write  for  Terms 

ST.  LOUIS  I 

E.  Edtbauer  Company 

SOLUBLE  TEA  & COFFEE  CO. 
Dept.  C.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

817  Washington  Blvd.  Chicago,  111. 

MANUFACTURERS  OP 

FAIRY  CUP  Instant  Coffee  & Tea 
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BULK  COCOA 

IN  BARRELS  AND  DRUMS 

Also  packed  in  tin  cans  under  your 

Private  Label 

We  make  American  and  Dutch 
Process  Cocoa. 

Write  for  our  Latest  Price  List 

State  Style  of  Packing  and 
Quantity  Required  Annually. 

Tell  us  where  you  saw  this 
advertisement. 

Ambrosia  Chocolate  Co.' 

331-333-335  FIFTH  STREET 
MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  CHOCOLATE  AND  COCOA 


» THE  PRUUHES5IVE  UnUUI. 

^ MANUFACTURERS 


THE  HEDFELDT 

Coffee  Milling,  Separating  and  Grading  Machines 
and  Coffee  Granulating  Machines  are  the  Best. 
Also  Roasted  Coffee  Stoners  and  Cleaners 

HEDFELDT  COMPANY,  718 15th  Ave.,  N.E.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


“Ar  ksafe”  Elastic  Paper  Linings 

^ARKSAFEl 

Smippi\OBA<^ 

1 tOK  BAGS  AND  BAKKl!.LS 

1 Absolute  protection  to  Coffee,  Rice,  Sugar 

1 and  Spices.  #||g|m 

Samples  Upon  Request  ^ntl 

Arkell  Safety  Bag  Co., 

1 CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 

1 14  East  Jackson  Boulevard  120  Broadway 
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P.  C.  MEEHAN  & CO 
COFFEE  BROKERS 

96  Front  St,,  New  York 


Hanover 


Cable  Address 
NIESSMART 


Since  1860 

Bankers  and  Importers  distributors  of  MILDS 
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Coffee 

These  Doubtful 
Days? 

The  uncertainty  about  the  duty  to  be 
imposed  upon  coffee  makes  it  highly 
important  that  jobbers  and  wholesalers 
should  keep  in  touch  with  sources  of 
trustworthy,  first  hand  information. 

We  cannot  anticipate  all  the  disturbing 
elements  that  may  complicate  the  situation 
— such  as  scarcity  of  ships,  raising  of  in- 
surance rates  and  new  import  duties,  but 
whatever  comes,  peace  or  war,  our  cus- 
tomers may  be  sure  that  we  will  place  at 
their  disposal  all  our  experience  and  the 
services  and  information  that  our  various 
houses  are  in  a position  to  furnish. 

Whether  you  buy  in  the  Brazil  market 
through  our  representatives,  who  are  fa- 
miliar with  your  requirements,  or  whether 
you  make  your  selection  from  our  varied 
stocks  in  New  York  and  New  Orleans 
you  will  find  our  direct  Santos-New  York- 
New  Orleans-Chicago  Service,  a protec- 
tion in  these  troubled  times. 

J.  Aron  & Company,  Inc 

Importers  COFFEE  Exporters 

New  York  New  Orleans  Santos,  Brazil 

Chicago 
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GASTON,  WILLIAMS  & WIGMORE,  INC. 

IMPORTERS 

OF 

COCOA,  COFFEE,  SPICES 

140  BROADWAY  : : : NEW  YORK  CITY 


TEA,  COFFEE,  CHOCOLATE 
and  HOT  WATER 

URNS 


Coffee  Urn,  2002  Series 


Made  in  all  sizes  up 
to  25  gals,  capacity. 


Also  a full  line  of 

High  Grade 
Copper,  Nickel 
Plated  and 
Brass  Goods 

including  Pastry  and 
Roll  Warmers  Steam 
Tables,  Plate 
Warmers,  Water 
Coolers,  etc. 

Send  for  our  new 
catalogue,  showing 
complete  lines  of 
Hotel,  Restaurant 
and  Bar  Supplies, 
Metal  Housefumish- 
ing  Goods,  Cuspidors 
etc. 

Geo.A.RayHfg.Co. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Home  Ground  Cottee 

is  the  best.  It  retains 
the  flavor.  Use  the 

National  CoUee  Mills 

Manufactured  by  the 


NATIONAL 
SPECIALTY 
MANUFAC- 
TURING CO. 


jh  Avc. 

and 

Third  SI. 

Philadelphia 
Pa. 
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SenWiRTZ  BROTBERS  SCBWARTZ  R COMPANY 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  Guatemala  City 

U.  S.  A.  Guatemala,  C.  A. 

First  Hand  Dealers  In 

GUATEMALA  COFFEE 

Because  we  maintain  offices  in  both  the  United  States  and  Guate- 
mala, we  are  equipped  to  render  superior  service  to  coffee  buyers. 

Guatemalas  are  in  favor  with  many  American  roasters,  an  in- 
creasing number  of  whom  are  finding  out  to  their  profit  that  as  blend- 
ers these  coffees  are  superior  to  many  higher  priced  mild  types. 

Europe  has  long  known  the  worth  of  these  coffees  and  pays  a 
premium  for  them.  They  are  also  growing  in  popularity  in  this 
country.  It  will  pay  you  to  look  into  their  merits.  Write  for  samples 


You  can  now  buy  it  Direct  from  the  Grower 

Costa  Rica  coffee  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  a superior  coffee,  particu- 
larly for  blending  purposes.  It  is  rapidly  growing  in  favor  in  the  American  market. 

Some  of  the  finest  grades  that  formerly  went  to  Europe  are  now  coming  to 
this  country.  We  import  Costa  Rica  coffee  direct  from  our  own  plantation.  Let 
us  quote  you  on  this  coffee. 

MOISTEAUEORE  & BONILEA 

Coffee  Planters 

San  Coata  R.ica  80  F?r*ont  St.,  New  Vork: 


UNDER  DEALER’S  BRANDS  FOR  WHOLESALE  GROCERY  AND  SPECIALTY  HOUSES— 

In  Is.i  l-2s.:  l-4s.  and  l-6s.  packed  under  customers’  labels,  or  under  our  own  stock  labels. 

All  goods  guaranteed  under  U.  S.  Serial  No.  161. 

FOUIMXAIIV  CHOCOLATE 

IN  BULK— Barrels— Kegs— Drums— Tins 

For  Sodaj  Ice  Cream:  and  Baking  Trade.  Both  ” Natural  ” and  !•  Dutch  Process  ” grades. 

Write  us  for  samples  and  Prices.  State  sue  used  and  Quality  needed  Address 

HOOTON  COCOA  CO..  NEWARK,  N.  J. 
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I Bourbon  Vanilla  Beans  | 

I from  the  [[ 

li  COMORES  ISLANDS  II 

II  II 

II  We  have — || 

II  Direct  facilities  on  the  Islands — || 

j'  Chiris’  process  for  curing.  || 

I:  Which  means — |l 

I Perfectly  cured  Vanillas — |l 

I A uniformly  fine  aroma — fl 

I A liberal  classification  || 

1 and  II 

I Satisfactory  Deliveries.  jf 

iiiniiiiiiiiiiiitiinniimiimiiii  | H 

I Requests  invited  for  samples  || 

[ and  quotations,  either  in  Bond,  |l 
I duty  paid  or  to  arrive. 

I ANTOINE  CHIRIS  CO.  || 

18-20  PLATT  ST. 

I NEW  YORK  II 


VANILLA  BEANS 

EXCLUSIVELY 


We  Import  Direct  and  can  make 
attractive  offers  In  all  varieties. 


J.  N.  LIMBCRT  & CO. 

12  S.  MarshaU  St.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Chas.  Dittmann  F.  V.  Allain  Chas.  S.  Dittmann  Jr. 
Member  N.  Y.  Coffee  Exchange 

CHARLES  DITTMANN  CO. 

Coffee  Commtssfon 

New  Orleans — 501  Gravier  St.,  P.  O.  Box  747 
Chicago,  326  River  St.,  Rooms,  203-204 
AGENTS  FOR: 

Messrs.  Ed.  Johnston  Son  & Co.,  London 
Messrs.  E.  Johnston  & Co.,  Ltd.,  Santos 
Messrs.  Atlas  Coffee  Co.,  Ltd.,  Rio-de- Janeiro 
Messrs.  Norton  Megaw  & Co.,  Ltd.,  London 
Messrs.  Norton  Megaw  & Co.,  Ltd.,  Rio-de- Janeiro 
Messrs.  Arbuthnot,  Latham  & Co.,  Bankers,  London 
Messrs.  Fred’k.  Huth  & Co.,  Bankers,  London 
U.  S.  Branch  of  Thames  & Mersey  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  Ltd.,  of  London  & Manchester 
London  Assurance  Corporation  (Fire  Insurance) 
Commercf  al  l_.etters  of  Credit  Issued 
Our  spot  department  makes  a specialty  of  selecting 
and  purchasing  coffees  for  the  interior  trade. 


THURSTON  & BRAIDICH 

27  CLIFF  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


VANILLA 

BEANS 


VANILLA  BEANS 

and 

OLIVE  OIL 

Direct  Importers 

Ricardo  Gomez  & Dietlin  Co. 

Inc. 

80  Maiden  Lane  New  York  City 

Harry  C.  Danaher 

Coffee 

Commission 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Member  New  Orleans  Board  of  Trade 
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VANILLA  BEANS 

MEXICANS,  BOURBONS 
TAHITI,  TONKA  BEANS 

FRUIT  FLAVORS 
RUSSELL  COMPANY 

101  Beekman  St.  New  York  City 


FRUIT  FLAVORS 
ESSENTIAL  OILS 

Price  List  upon  request 

W.  J.  BUSH  & CO., 

INCORPORATED 

100  William  St.  NEW  YORK 


PEDRO  TREMARI  SUCS. 

SPECIALISTS  IN 

MEXICAN 
VANILLA  BEANS 

PLANTERS— CURERS— EXPORTERS 
54-56  STONE  STREET  . 
NEW  YORK 


BLACK  TEAS 

Best  Values  in  Straight  Orange 
Pekoes 

Regular  Arrivals  from 
Plantations 


A.  H.  SAKLAT  & CO. 

Importers  and  Jobbers 

85-87  Front  St.  NEW  YORK 

Tel.  Hanover  6664 


The  Laurel  Improved 
Coffee  Granulator 
and  Chaff  Remover 

Cheapest  and  best  machine 
on  the  market.  Capacity 
300  lbs.  steel  cut  per  hour. 
The  machine  you  will  want 
to  increase  your  sales  of 
clean  ground  coffee.  Write 
for  photo,  information,  and 
sample  of  the  work  of  ma- 
chine. 

The  Laurel  Flfg.Co. 

627N.3d  St.,Phila.,Pa. 


We  are  Headquarters  for 

Teas  Of  All  Kinds 

CHINAS— JAPANS-FORMOSAS 
J ARDINE,  M ATHESON  ® CO.,  LTD. 

Commitaion  Merchanta  and  Importera 

63  WALL  STREET  NEW  YORK 


CHIC  O RY 


I TRADE-MARK. i 


HENRY  FRANCK  SONS,  Inc. 

FLUSHING,  N.  Y, 

Growers,  Dryers,  Roasters  and  Manufacturers  of  Chicory 
in  all  its  Various  Forms 
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NEEDS  3 THINGS 

ADVERTISING,  SERVICE  AND 
PERSONAL  ATTENTION 

It  can  have  no  better  advertisement 
than  a 


COFFEE  SYSTEM 


YOUR  COFFEE 
DEPARTMENT 


Let  us  tell  you  just  how  it  has  worked 
out  in  thousands  of  progressive 
stores.  It  appeals  to  the  two  prin- 
cipal senses — Sight  and  Smell.  The 
appeal  to  the  sense  of  smell  is  simi- 
lar to  that  of  a popcorn  outfit,  while 
the  eye  is  attracted  by  the  beautiful 
finish  and  design,  as  well  as  by  the 
electric  signs  on  the  machines. 


No.  5.  Royal  Roaster. 


THE  GREAT  PROBLEM  : 

♦ 

How  Can  ttie  Grocer  Hold  His  Coffee  Business  ? 

We  can  tell  xou,  and  also  liow  to  get 

IVIORE  COFFEE  BIJSIIVESS 

Send  us  a post  card  request  today.  It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  find  out 

FRESH  ROASTED  AND 
FRESHLY  STEEL  CUT 

COFFEE 

ARE  SUPPLIED  ONLY  BY 
THE 

COFFEE  SYSTEM 

The  use  of  this  system  means  real 
service  to  your  trade.  There  is  noth- 
ing difficult  about  it.  Our  service 
department  will  tell  you  the  whole 
story. 

We  Manufacture  The  Largest  Line  Of 

{COFFEE  MILLS 
COFFEE  ROASTERS 
MEAT  CHOPPERS 
MEAT  SLICERS 

In  The  World 


No.  77  Royal  Electric  Mill. 

Wc  liavc  openings  for 


TaEAJ.DEERfll. 

1127  West  Street, 
HORNELL,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 

a few  live  Salesmen 
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FLAVORING  EXTRACTS 


Largest  Selling  Brand  the  U S. 

Awarded 

Highest  and  Only  Grand  Prix  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Elxposition,  also 
15  other  highest  awards  for 
Purity,  Strength  ana  Fine  Flavor 
Prices  10c.,  25c.,  35c.,  50c,  $1.00. 

C.  F.  SAUER  CO.,  Richmond, Va. 


Do  You  Buy  Teas  and  Coffees  Rig'ht? 

^ Don’t  you  want  to  know  whether  you  are  buying  teas  and  coffees  right?  We  offer 
you  a chance  to  know  at  the  cost  of  a postal — simply  send  us  samples  to  match.  We 
must  either  quote  you  more  than  you’re  paying,  or  about  the  same,  or  less.  In  any 
event  you’ll  know  whether  your  goods  are  well  bought  or  not. 

K But  be  sure,  if  you  don’t  send  us  samples  to  match,  to  tell  us  carefully  what  you 
want  us  to  send  samples  of. 

DURYEE  6 BARWISE 

ESTABLISHED  1897 
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Kelp  l^anteti 


WANTED — Spice  grinder,  sober,  industrious  young  man 
wanted  by  a Texas  house.  Must  thoroughly  understand 
grinding  all  grades  of  spices  and  assist  in  coffee  plant. 
State  age,  salary  wanted  and  firms  connected  with; 
length  of  time  with  each  firm,  salary  received  and  rea- 
son for  making  change.  Address  Box  393,  care  of  The 
Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal. 

WANTED — Salesmari  for  tea.  .None  without  previous 
good  record  and  without  fullest  particulars  need  apply. 
Address  Box  394,  care  of  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade 
Journal. 

WANTED— We  want  a live  young  man  to  roast  coffee 
and  manufacture  extracts  for  Western  wholesale  con- 
cern doing  good  business.  Good  opening  for  hustler 
who  is  not  afraid  of  work.  State  experience  and  salary 
expected  with  first  letter.  Address  “Wholesale,”  care  of 
The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal. 


i^ltsicellaneoufii 


FOB  SALE — Two  special  direct-connected,  motor-driven 
coffee  mills  with  motors  wound  for  220  volts  direct  cur- 


FREE!  FREE! 


Every  wholesale  grocer,  every  retail  grocer 
and  every  wholesale  or  retail  grocer’s  salesman 
or,  in  fact,  anyone  at  all  interested  in  the  grocery 
business,  should  read  this  great  grocery  publica- 
tion regularly. 

Special  July  issue  gives  the  inside  facts  as 
to  just  how  I started  with  a small  amount  of 
capital  and  built  a great  national  business  within 
the  short  period  of  six  years.  It  also  gives  the 
details,  how  the  running  of  this  advertisement 


in  more  than  5,000  country  weeklies,  350  daily 
newspapers  and  the  leading  national  women’s 
publications  is  today  increasing  the  profits  of 
every  retail  and  wholesale  grocer  in  the  United 
States. 

The  July  issue  gives  the  story  of  Macaroni 
in  detail;  shows  why  genuine  macaroni  can  be 
made  only  from  Durum  wheat;  tells  why  Maca- 
roni not  made  from  Durum  wheat  is  not  genuine; 
contains  my  personal  guarantee  that  Skinner  s 
Macaroni  is  made  from  the  highest  possible 
quality  of  Durum  wheat. 

If  you  wish  to  know  more  about  your  busi- 
ness and  more  about  the  Skinner  national  ad- 
vertised line  of  Macaroni  products  simply  write 
your  name  and  address  plainly  on  a postal  card, 
stating  your  business  or  firm  and  address  me 
personally,  Paul  F.  Skinner,  President,  SKIN- 
NER MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  OMA- 
HA, U.  S.  A. 


rent.  These  outfits  are  brand  new  and  suitable  for  the 
wholesale  coffee  house  or  a’  large  retailer.  These  mills 
have  a capacity  of  10  pounds  of  granulated  coffee  per 
minute  or  2 pounds  of  powdered  coffee  per  minute, 
when  fitted  with  pulverizing  burrs.  Nickel-plated  or 
special  sheet  metal  hoppers  will  be  supplied;  photo- 
graphs, samples  of  work  on  application.  Price,  $2o0 
each,  f.o.b.  cars,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Address  Box  392,  care 
of  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal. 

FOR  SALE — No.  2 Monitor  green  coffee  separator;  No.  30 
Sturtevant  blower,  suction  trunk,  7]^  horsepower  direct- 
current  Westinghouse  motor,  shafting  hanger,  pulleys, 
galvanized  iron  pipe;  two  galvanized  iron  floor  hoppers, 
all  in  good  condition.  We  are  installing  a larger  plant 
and  will  consider  any  reasonable  offer.  Address  Weid- 
man.  Ward  & Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — $10,000  will  buy  the  best  coffee,  tea  and 
pure  food  specialty  shop  in  Chicago.  Ten  years  in  one 
location  in  the  Loop  on  State  street.  Good  lease. 
Strictly  cash  business.  No  premiums,  no  trading  stamps, 
no  advertising  and  no  delivery.  Gross  profit  100  per 
cent.  Reason  for  selling,  other  interests.  Address, 
Opportunity,  Box  395,  care  of  The  Tea  and  Coffee 
Trade  Journal. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION,  ETC.,  REQUIRED  BY 
THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS  OF  AUG.  24,  1912, 
of  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal,  published  month- 
ly at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  April  1,  1917. 

State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York,  ss. ; 

Before  me,  a Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  State  and 
county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  H.  DeG.  Ukers, 
who,  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes 
and  says  that  she  is  the  Business  Manager  of  The  Tea 
AND  Coffee  Trade  Journal,  and  that  the  following  is,  to 
the  best  of  her  knowledge  and  belief,  a true  statement  of 
the  ownership,  management,  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  pub- 
lication for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required 
by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  Section  443, 
Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher, 
editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  managers  are: 

Publisher,  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal  Co.;  post- 
office  address,  79  Wall  street.  New  York. 

Editor,  William  H.  Ukers;  postoffice  address,  79  Wall 
street.  New  York. 

Managing  Editor,  William  H.  Ukers;  postoffice  address, 
79  Wall  street,  New  York. 

Business  Manager,  H.  DeG.  Ukers;  postoffice  address, 
79  Wall  street.  New  York. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade 

Journal  Co.,  79  Wall  street.  New  York;  William  H. 
Ukers,  79  Wall  street.  New  York;  H.  DeG.  Ukers,  79 
Wall  street.  New  York. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other 
security  holders  owning  or  holding  1 per  cent  or  more  of 
total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are: 
None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the 
names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security  holders, 
if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and 
security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the 
company,  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or 
security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 
trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the 
person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is 
given;  also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain  state- 
ments embracing  affiant’s  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to 
the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  stockholders 
and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of 
the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a 
capacity  other  than  that  of  a bona  fide  owner;  and  this 
affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  asso- 
ciation, or  corporation  has  any  interest,  direct  or  indirect, 
in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so 
stated  by  her. 

H.  DeG.  Ukers,  Business  Manager. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  29th  day  of 
March,  1917.  J-  Madden, 

(My  commission  expires  March  30,  1917.) 


S.  A.  SCHONBRUNN  ® CO. 

83  Front  Street,  New  York 
wmporter^  and 
i 'Roa^ter^  Cf 

DISTRIBUTORS  COFFEE  OF  QUALITY 
Sample*  and  price*  that  will  bear  competition,  fnmi*hed  on 
request. 
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A simple,  complete  system  for  retail  stores 


The  Electrically 
Operated 
Cash  Register 

Does  fifteen  necessary  things  in 
three  seconds. 

Simple  to  operate — saves 
time. 

Forces  accuracy — gives  quick 
service. 


The  New  National 
Cash  Register 
Credit  File 

Cuts  out  all  bookkeeping  of  Cus- 
tomers^ accounts. 

No  blotter — no  daybook — no 
customer’s  ledger. 

Every  customer’s  account  bal- 
anced to  the  minute. 


Stops  leaks — satisfies  customers — increases  profits  in  stores. 
Old  cash  registers  taken  in  part  payment. 

Every  retail  merchant  should  write  us  for  particulars. 


The  National  Cash  Register  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio 


Cut  out  the  coupon  below  and  mail  it  to  us  today 

Dept.  118e  National  Cash  Register  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Please  send  me  full  particulars  on  Name  

I I latest  model  cash  register 

I ( New  N.  C.  R.  Credit  File  Address 
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No  advance  yst  in  the  price  of 

G.  WASHINGTON’S  REFINED  COFFEE 

Here  is  something  that  will  interest  you! 

Three  family  size  cans  of  G.  Washington’s  Refined  Coffee  gives  you  a profit  of 
54  cents  and  makes  240  to  300  cups  of  delicious  coffee.  If  your  profit  on  tea  is  20 
cents  per  pound,  you  must  sell  about  three  pounds  of  tea  to  equal  the  profit  on  three 
family  size  cans  of  G.  Washington’s  Refined  Coffee. 

Recently  we  had  a call  from  a Red  Cross  nurse  just  before  she  was  leaving  for 
France,  where  she  had  been  for  two  years  close  to  the  firing  line.  She  stated,  “G 
Washington’s  Refined  Coffee  was  a real  blessing  to  those  of  the  boys  who  were  fortu- 
nate enough  to  have  had  it  sent  to  them.” 

It  will  pay  you  to  feature  G.  Washington’s  Refined  Coffee. 


GREGG’S 

DINING-CAR  SPECIAL 

}4  Case — 30  One  lb.Tins,32c.  lb. 
Full  “—60  “ “ “ 31c.  lb. 

“The  Coffee  that’s  Best  by  Test’’ 

C.  D.  GREGG  TEA  & COFFEE  CO. 
76  FRONT  ST..  NEW  YORK.  N.Y. 


REEVE  & VAN  RIPER 

WAREHOUSEMEN 

rTM7Tn7T7  Milling,  Cleaning,  Hulling, 
LtLfrrUJl  separating  and  PlcMng 

Packers  of  Teas  jickl,S''rWed3^ 

Storage  and  Weighing 

46-48-49  WATER  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


»Tis  Time  to  Be^in 
witH  Colooial  Inn 


Importers  and  Roasters 
CHicaifo 


Write  for  Premium  Cataiozue 


NEW  PROCESS 
dry  ROAST  J 

vy  . — ^ 


Eureka  Coffee  Co.,  Buffaio,  N Y. 


Talks  With  Grocers 
On  Package  Coffees 

No.  5.  Package  Coffees  Assure  a Definite 
Profit 

If  When  you  handle  package  coffees  you 
are  practically  assured  of  a definite 
profit.  This  is  not  always  true  as  re- 
gards bulk  coffees. 

^ You  know  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
weigh  out,  in  small  lots,  one  hundred 
pounds  or  more  of  bulk  coffee  without 
some  loss,  due  to  overweight. 

If  Also,  when  comparing  the  relative 
merits  of  bulk  and  package  coffees  you 
must  consider  the  labor  involved  in 
weighing  and  wrapping  the  loose  coffee 
and  the  cost  of  the  package.  Remember 
too,  that  there  is  usually  additional  loss 
due  to  broken  caffee  and  dust  accumulat- 
ing in  the  bottom  of  the  bulk  coffee  con- 
tainer. 

If  When  all  of  the  above  factors  are  con- 
sidered, it  becomes  apparent  that  trade- 
marked  package  coffees  mean  a better 
profit  for  you  in  the  long  run,  even  though 
the  first  cost  in  some  instances  may  be 
in  excess  of  the  cost  of  bulk  goods. 


This  is  the  advertisement  of  the  coffee 
packers  whose  trade-marked  brands  are 
illustrated  on  this  space.  These  brands  are 
all  established  successes  and  they’ll  help 
you  build  a permanent  coffee  trade. 


WM.  S.  SCULL  C0.£Camden.  N.J. 
EVERYBODY  LIKES  SUMORE 


EVERYBODY  WANTS  SUMORE 


See  half  page  ad  in  this  issue 
for  special  agency  proposition. 
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Hill 

KAFFEE  HAG 

NOT  a substitute 

but  real  coffee  with 
95%  of  the  caffeine 
removed. 

Prepared  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
Sold  by  grocers  everywhere. 

KAFFEE  HAG  CORPORATION 
225  5th  Ave.,  New  York 


rtfffS 

g 

T/WFFE^ 

INTHEBEANOmy 

Protect  Your  Trade 
Marks  and 

Your  Trade  Marks  * 
will 

Protect  You. 

For  all  information  and  services  relating 
to  Trade  Marks,  Write 

TRADE  MARK  TITLE  CO. 

Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 


Selling  Like  “Hot 
Cakes" 

The  mails  bring  us  daily  orders 
and  inquiries  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  for  this  case,  the  great- 
est innovation  of  all  time  for  display- 
ing and  selling 

Bulk  Goods  of  All  Kinds 

No  druggist,  grocer  or  confectioner 
can  afford  to  be  without  it.  Sani- 
tary, economical,  attractive — stock 
this  case  and  watch  it 

Sell  the  Goods 

Fills  at  top — empties  from  bottom 
— sells  the  contents  right  down  to 
the  last  atom — polished  plate  glass 
construction  throughout.  Send  a 
post  card  today  to  your  jobber  or 
direct  to  us  for  full  information 
(sold  only  through  jobbers) — today, 
mind  you. 

THE 

Columbus  Show  Case  Co. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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The  Unconsicously  Advertised  Grocer  1 


Guest:  Excuse  me,  my  dear— but  why 
are  your  crackers  always  so  crisp? 

Hostess:  Because  Brown,  my  grocer, 
keeps  them — and  all  his  bulk  goods — 
in  one  of  those  Sherer  Patented  Coun- 
ters. 

Guest:  You  don’t  mean  it!  Does  a 
counter  really  make  such  a difference! 

Hostess:  It  certainly  does!  It  keeps 
all  it  contains  dry,  safe  and  clean. 
What  is  more,  I am  continually  find- 
ing it  possible  to  make  real  savings  by 
ordering  such  goods  in  bulk  rather 
than  in  packages. 

And  then  the  two  women  drank  more  tea 
and  talked  for  almost  an  hour  on  how 
Brown  had  Shererized  his  store  and 
what  it  meant  in  pleasure  and  satisfac- 
tion to  the  hostess  and  her  household — 
and  how  she  had  consequently  sent  many 
customers  to  Brown.  The  guest  of  the 
tea  party  became  another  new  customer 
of  Brown. 

So  many  dealers  are  finding  the 

Siiiiiii'Eiiiiii 

just  the  thing  they  need  to  build  busi- 
ness— to  save  money — to  win  customers — 
to  advertise  themselves  unconsciously  in 
home  parlors — that  you,  Mr.  Grocer, 
should  know  all  about  the  Sherer — 
at  once! 

Send  us  your  name,  and  ask  for 
our  Booklet  10 — then  you* II  know! 


THE  SHERER.GILLETT  CO. 

1707  South  Clark  Street 
CHICA.GO 


Patented 


Coffee 

Sermonettes 

No.  2— Cup  Quality 

TEXT  A man  doesn’t  snap  up  a horse 
just  because  he  looks  all  right. — 
Old  Gorgon  Graham. 

^ When  you  do  business  with  a man  you 
don’t  concern  yourself  so  much  about  his 
clothes  as  you  do  about  his  character. 

A silk  hat  and  a frock  coat  doesn’t 
necessarily  mean  prompt  pay.  But 
you’ll  give  any  man  credit  if  you  know 
he’s  a good  citizen — even  if  he  wears 
overalls. 

Q When  you  buy  coffee  you  don’t  expect  • 
to  display  it  in  glass  jars  for  exhibition 
purposes.  You  buy  it  to  put  in  bins, 
whence  you  expect  to  sell  it  for  a 
good,  round  profit.  And  when  your 
customer  takes  it  home  she  doesn’t  look 
at  it  through  a microscope — she  grinds 
it  and , brews  it,  and  if  it  “hits  the  spot” 
she  comes  back  for  more — and  you  win. 

If  it  doesn’t  taste  right  you  lose. 

^ And  that’s  why,  when  a broker  rushes 
into  our  office  with  a nice-appearing 
coffee,  we  don’t  ask  the  price  until  we’ve 
tested  it  in  the  cup.  We  care  only  about 
its  real  character. 

Q We  buy  on  cup  quality — not  on 
appearance.  We  match  goods  on  the 
same  basis.  We  know  how  to  buy  coffees 
that  will  grapple  your  trade  to  your  store 
with  hooks  of  steel.  We  make  no  charge 
for  consultations.  Write  us  about  your 
coffee  problems.  We  are  sure  to  have  a 
cup  quality  solution  for  every  knotted 
point. 

^ Cup  quality  first  consideration — Al- 
ways. 

‘•©ID  Butt!)  iMills” 

Successors  to 

William  B.  Harris  Company 

Cup  Quality  Experts 

Teas,  Coffees,  Spices 

65  Front  Street  New  York 

(Copyright) 
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HYDROX 

— The  King  of  Biscuits 


No  other  biscuit  can  approach 
Sunshine  Hydrox  in  beauty  of  form  and 
exquisiteness  of  flavor.  It  is  truly  a bis- 
cuit bon-bon  — always  in  popular  favor 
with  housewives'  who  wish  a dessert- 
confection  of  unusual  goodness. 

Sunshine  Hydrox  Biscuits  are  only 
one  of  the  350  varieties  of 


BiKSCuite 


that  merchants  in  all  parts  of  the  country  are 
vigorously  pushing. 


There’s  a demand  for  Sunshine  Biscuits  right 
in  your  immediate  neighborhood,  just  as  there 
is  a demand  for  any  good  product  of  every-day 
consumption. 

If  you  do  not  sell  Sunshine  Biscuits,  we  sug- 
gest that  it  is  worth  while  to  learn  about  the 
Sunshine  Selling  Plan.  Write  us  today. 

ToOSE-^ILES  giSCUIT  (OMPANY 

Bakers  of  Sunshine  Biscuits 
BRANCHES  IN  OVER  100  CITIES 
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American  SugarRefining 


Comiiaay^ 


SiOTE  THE  FRUIT  CROP 

Our  advertising  is  teaching  housewives  the  economy 
and  nutritive  value  of  preserved  fruits.  This  will  tend 
to  stop  the  great  waste  and  to  increase  the  consumption 
of  jams,  jellies  and  preserves. 

This  advertising  will  also  greatly  increase  the  sale 
of  Domino  Granulated  Sugar — the  best  sugar  for  pre- 
serving and  canning.  The  dealer  who  handles  Domino 
Granulated  gets  the  benefit  of  this  advertising. 


American  SugarRefining  Company 

The  Most  Complete  Line  of  Sugar  in  the  World 


Franklin  Package  Sugars 

Are  Uniform  In  Quality  and  Sweetness 


For  many  years  Franklin  Package  Sugars  have  been  famous 
as  '’The  Standard  of  Purity.”  They  are  made  from  Sugar 
Cane  by  the  most  modern  refining  processes,  great  care  being 
taken  to  maintain  uniformity  and  secure  the  greatest  sweeten* 
ing  power.  Such  sugar  is  sure  to  please  your  customers,  and 
you  can  make  a profit  out  of  the  steady  sale  that  follows. 
The  ready-to-sell  cartons  and  cotton  bags  save  you  loss  by 
overweight,  save  the  cost  of  paper  bags  and  twine. 

Franklin  Sugar  for  every  use** 

Gr&nulated,  Dainty  Lumps,  Powdered, 

Confectioners,  Old  Fashioned  Brown 


The  Franklin  Sugar  Refining  Company 

Philadelphia 
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ANOTHER  ANCIENT 

FLAG  DAY  RECALLED! 


“THE  SIXTY -NINTH  OF  NEW  YORK”  ON  ITS  WAY  TO  THE  WAR, 

APRIL  23,  1861. 


Passing  the  old  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral,  Mott,  Prince  and  Mulberry  Streets. 

This  Photograph  was  taken  from  a point  alongside  the  Ferris  Establishment, 
so  it  is  a home  scene  for  us.  Interesting? 

— Continued  on  the  next  three  pages. 
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THE  LEAVEN  OF  THE  FLAG! 

Never  before  has  there  been  such  an  outblossoming  of  Flags  in  America 
as  since  the  United  States  was  compelled  to  join  hands  ‘‘for  keeps’’  with  the 
Allies,  France,  England,  Russia.  They  float  from  Sacred  Places,  Church 
Spires  and  Altars,  as  well  as  on  all  Public  Buildings,  Schools,  Warehouses, 
Homes,  etc.  Many  Factories  show  a Flag  in  every  window.  A Flag  Staff  is 
planted  on  many  a mountain-top  and  every  mast-head  shows  the  Colors!  In  a 
huge  gravel  pit,  excavated  by  a great  Railroad  Company  for  filling,  a rude  sapling 
stands  proudly  bearing  the  STARS  AND  STRIPES.  By  a Switchman’s  Shelter 
Hut  a white  staff  does  its  patriotic  duty  and  is  evidently  a pet  of  the  Railroad 
man.  Proud  Men,  Women  and  Children  display  a Flag  Button  or  Bow  on  their 
clothing;  they  flutter  from  the  automobile  and  in  the  trappings  of  horses. 
When  the  strains  of  the  “Star  Spangled  Banner’’  or  “My  Country  ’Tis  of  Thee” 
sound,  all  rise,  hats  are  lifted,  voices  join  in  the  song.  This  means  to  True 
Americans. 

1.  We  love  and  are  proud  of  our  Country  and  OUR  FLAG  STANDS  FOR 
OUR  COUNTRY. 

2.  We  give  Our  Best  to  our  Country,  Liberty,  Life  and  Service  for  the 
World,  and  OUR  FLAG  STANDS  FOR  THIS. 

3.  We  join  hands  with  all  others  who  seek  the  protection  of  the  weaker 
everywhere  against  the  greed,  brutality  or  tyranny  of  the  selfish,  and  OUR 
FLAG  STANDS  FOR  THIS. 

4.  The  Stars  and  Stripes  proclaim  True  Democracy,  the  Government 
“Of  the  People,  By  the  People,  and  For  the  People”  all  around  the  world.  A 
Noble  Story  told  by  a Notable  and  Noble  Flag!  AND  THE  AMERICAN  FLAG 
STANDS  FOR  ALL  THIS!  May  not  Americans  and  all  their  Friends  be  proud 
of  it? 

God  prosper  the  universal  dream  of  well-used  Liberty,  of  Beneficent  Law 
and  of  a Chivalrous  Love  of  Man  for  Man  everywhere.  AND  OUR  FLAG  STANDS 
FOR  THIS.  All  this  will  cost  PRINCIPLE!  PATRIOTISM!  SACRIFICE! 
HEART  ACHES!  And  some  will  lay  down  their  lives!  Patriots!  Noble  to  the 
end!  Compare  the  glory  of  this,  in  one  who  does  “his  bit”  in  the  Trenches 
and  dies  for  his  Fellow  Men,  with  one  who  goes  to  his  coffin  with  dread  Tubercu- 
losis or  Typhoid,  or  Smallpox.  All  this  brings  into  prominence  and  develops 
Moral  Perceptions  and  Qualities.  The  public  feeling  everywhere  crops  out  in 
conversation;  it  enriches  character.  Our  Mr.  Reilly  reports  “A  BUSINESS 
MAN’S  PRAYER”  covering  a huge  blank  wall  on  a Commercial  Building  in 
Springfield,  Mass. 

“A  BUSINESS  MAN’S  PRAYER.” 

“Teach  me  that  sixty  minutes  make  an  hour,  sixteen  ounces  a pound,  and 
one  hundred  cents  a dollar.  Help  me  to  live  so  that  I can  lie  down  at  night  with 
a clear  conscience,  without  a gun  under  my  pillow,  and  unhaunted  by  the  faces 

— Continued  on  the  next  two  pages 
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of  those  to  whom  I have  brought  pain.  Grant  that  I may  earn  my  meal  ticket 
on  the  square,  and  that  in  earning  it,  I may  not  stick  the  gaff  where  it  does  not 
belong.  Deafen  me  to  the  jingle  of  tainted  money,  and  the  rustle  of  unholy 
skirts.  Blind  me  to  the  faults  of  the  other  fellows,  but  reveal  to  me  mine  own. 
Guide  me  so  that  each  night  when  I look  across  the  dinner  table  at  my  wife  who 
has  been  a blessing  to  me  I will  have  nothing  to  conceal.  Keep  me  young  enough 
to  laugh  with  my  children.  And  when  comes  the  smell  of  flowers,  and  the  tread 
of  soft  steps,  and  the  crunching  of  wheels  out  in  front,  make  the  ceremony  short 
and  the  epitaph  simple — ‘Here  lies  a Man.’  ” Eternally  worth  while? 

Every  Man  among  our  Thirty  Thousand  Grocer  Friends  whom  we  reach  in 
our  Monthly  Chat  will,  as  never  before,  respect  such  a Prayer. 

In  spite  of  the  High  Cost  of  Living 

BUSINESS  MOVES  ON. 

Much  sheer  waste  is  seen  and  cut  out  in  many  homes.  If  Menus  are  con- 
densed Eaters  will  the  more  want  the  smaller  portion  of  the  best  Quality. 
There  is  some  sense  in  that  Restaurant  Buyer’s  Philosophy,  who  adds  to  his 
Order  “I  want  the  Ferris  Quality  and  I don’t  care  a durn  what  it  costs.”  He 
feels  satisfied  Consumers  are  his  best  Business  Promoters,  and  every  one  knows 
you  cannot  sell  Dollars  at  Ninety  Cents. 

Some  “Smart  Men”  are  tempted  to  use  “Catch  Penny”  Devices  to  mislead 
Buyers.  We  have  for  long  bought  red  bordered  gummed  Labels  for  Package 
Addressing;  heretofore  they  have  come  in  boxes  of  100  Labels  each.  Ordering 
the  usual  quantity  just  now,  the  Salesman  replied  “We  pack  them  now  only  75 
to  the  box  so  that  we  may  sell  them  at  the  old  price  we  formerly  asked  for  100.” 
Is  that  good  business  method  or  morals?  For  the  Manufacturer  increases  his 
cost  of  boxing  on  each  75  Labels  33%.  What  covered  300  Labels  before  now 
covers  only  225.  Is  his  real  object  to  deceive  the  Buyer  (without  saying  so)  into 
supposing  he  is  paying  the  same  Price  as  of  old  when  he  only  gets  3 Labels  in- 
stead of  4 for  his  money?  Pitiable  work,  is  it  not,  for  a leading  successful  House? 
A fair  living  price  for  a worthy  article  is  a straight  game  and  wins  the  respect  of 
customers.  Worth  While? 

There  is  a constant  tendency  to  substitute  poorer  Quality  for  the  better, 
so  that  the  Price  may  seem  to  be  more  reasonable.  A leading  Cincinnati  Broker 
writes  us  “Through  this  Section  many  Packers  are  rushing  their  Salesmen  to 
every  store  Cutting  Prices  to  the  lowest  notch  on  their  so-called  Number  Two 
Brand.  From  my  experience  it  would  take  the  Brain  of  a Philosopher  and  the 
analytical  powers  of  the  finest  Chemist  to  discover  one  per  cent  difference  be- 
tween the  Number  Two’s  and  their  much  advertised  Prize  Brands.” 

One  of  our  leading  Distributors  with  many  Stores  wished  to  introduce  a 
new  Blend  of  Coffee.  They  chose  to  make  Window  Displays  with  startling 
Placards  “To  be  sold  for  two  weeks  at  21c — thereafter  at  28c.”  Was  that  worth 
while  and  self-respecting?  Does  it  not  stimulate  Competition  from  others 
on  that  same  line  which  will  continue  to  hurt  through  the  months  to  come? 

— Continued  on  the  next  page. 
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We  bought  a bottle  of  Carter’s  Ink  and  noticed  it  was  plainly  marked  ‘‘Eight 
Ounces  Net.  Price  35c.”  A refreshing  straight-forwardness  to  that  which 
after  all  commands  respect. 

PROVISION  PRICES. 

Hogs  in  the  raw  have  commanded  such  extravagant  Prices  through  the 
Winter  and  Spring  as  to  make  Profitable  Packing  impossible.  Although  the 
Manufactured  Product  is  sold  at  Prices  that  seem  very  high  to  Consumers,  yet 
they  do  not  at  all  compensate  for  an  original  Hog  Cost  of  21  He  to  22c  for  the 
Animal  fresh-dressed  from  the  Slaughter  House.  At  the  highest  Quotations 
commanded  by  the  Best  Brands  it  is  impossible  to  work  out  a Profit  on  such  an 
original  Cost  of  the  Raw. 

The  Influence  and  Authority  of  our  Government  has  been  for  several  weeks 
quietly  at  work  to  eliminate  the  causes  that  produce  undue  and  unreasonable 
Values  in  Food  Products.  In  connection  with  the  various  Exchange  Managers, 
Speculation  is  cut  out  in  the  Buying  and  Selling  of  “Futures”  in  Grains,  Pro- 
visions, etc.  This  has  been  largely  a promoter  of  extreme  Prices  in  the  past  and 
will  undoubtedly  conserve  the  Public  Interest.  But  in  Provisions  and  Grains 
the  inevitable  relation  of  Demand  and  Supply  promise  small  relief  as  long  as 
War  Conditions  last. 

A SQUARE  DEAL  FOR  THE  SUMMER  TRADE. 

What  the  FERRIS  TRADE  MARK  HAMS  and  BONELESS  BREAKFAST 
BACON  Offer  you. 

First;  SUPERB  UNIFORM  QUALITY.  DO  YOU  LIKE  THAT? 

Second:  A STRICT  ONE  PRICE  QUOTATION  LIST.  No  need  for  you  to 
dicker  over  Price  for  fear  your  Competitor  may  underbuy  you.  DO  YOU  LIKE 
THAT? 

Third:  All  Orders  received  by  One  O’Clock  can  be  shipped  THAT  SAME 
AFTERNOON.  DO  YOU  LIKE  THAT? 

Join  the  ranks  of  our  regular  Customers  and  we  will  win  you  AS  OUR 
FRIEND.  DO  YOU  CARE  FOR  THAT?  WE  DO! 


FRIENDSHIP  IS  A BUSINESS  ASSET. 


Nos.  262-264-266-268-270-272  Mott  Street, 

New  York  City 
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Satisfactory  sugar  makes  and  keeps  satisfied 
customers.  That  means  sugar  perfect  in 
sweetening  power,  even  in  texture,  of  spark- 
ling pure  white  crystals,  and  free  from  dirt. 

That  means  sugar  from  the  Warner  Re- 
finery, because  only  pure  cane  is  used  and 
our  modem  refinery  insures  a perfect  pro- 
duct, refined  and  packed  under  conditions 
of  absolute  clecinliness  and  up-to-the-min- 
ute efficiency. 

This  applies  with  equal  force  to  all  kinds 
of  Warner  Sugar — extra  gremulated  in 
convenient,  attractive  2 lb.  and  5 lb. 
cartons,  dciinty  cubes  for  cofiee  and  tea  or 
any  of  our  27  kinds  in  bags,  barrels  or  boxes. 


WARNER  SUGAR  REFINING  CO. 
79  Wall  Street,  New  York 
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Fire  Queen 
Drip  Coffee  Pot 


Insures  the  satisfaction  | 
from  your  coffee  that  | 
brings  the  re-orders. 

The  coffee  business  is  a gamble.  You  | 
may  sell  the  best  coffee  on  earth,  but  if  | 
spoiled  in  the  making  it’s  a dead  one,  | 
and  more  than  half  the  coffee  sold  is  | 
spoiled  either  by  wrong  methods  of  prep-  | 
aration  or  by  a foul  pot.  | 

Every  coffee  man  knows  the  drip  pro-  | 
cess  is  the  one  best  way  to  make  coffee.  | 
A porcelain  dripper,  therefore,  is  the  last  | 
word  as  coffee  has  nc  chemical  action  on  | 
porcelain.  It  rinses  clean  and  stays  | 
sweet  even  in  the  hands  of  a careless  cook . | 

The  efficient,  economical,  non-tannic,  | 
time  and  labor  saving  features  of  the  pot  | 
combined  with  its  low  cost,  make  it  i\ 
a beautiful  demonstrating  proposition  || 
either  for  premium  or  straight  sale.  |; 

Write  for  description  and  prices.  || 

Now  is  the  time  to  cash  in  on  what  the  l\ 
National  Coffee  Roasters’  Association  |i 
and  many  independent  coffee  roasters  are  l\ 
doing  to  boost  “correct  coffee  making”  11 
as  the  one  best  way  to  stimulate  the  |j 
business.  |i 

Fire  Queen  Percolator  Co. 

116  Hudson  St.,  New  York 
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What  Would  You  Think 
of  a Manufacturer — 

For  the  right  kind  of  advertising  shortens  the  dis- 
tance between  human  minds  just  as  certainly  as  the 
railroad  has  shortened  the  distance  between  places. 
It  is  still  possible  to  walk  from  New  York  to  Chicago, 
and  it  is  still  possible  for  a business  to  get  along 
without  advertising,  BUT — 

— don’t  forget  that  the  seller  who  does  not  advertise 
is  not  only  paying  for  the  results  that  such  adver- 
tising would  get  him,  but  he  is  also  paying  more 
than  necessary. 

Progressive  advertisers  are  progressive  merchan- 
disers and  it  pays  to  do  business  with  them. 

THE  ASSOCIATED  BUSINESS  PAPERS,  me 

The  International  Association  of  Trade,  Technical  and  Class  Publications 
ALL  OF  WHICH  HAVE  SUBSCRIBED  TO  THE  “STANDARDS  OF  PRACTICE” 

Advertising  & Selling 
American  Architect 
American  Exporter 
American  Hatter 
American  Machinist 
American  Paint  & Oil  Dealer 
American  Printer 
American  Blacksmith 
Automobile,  The 
Automobile  Dealer  & Repairer 
American  School  Board  Journal 
Architectural  Record 
Boot  & Shoe  Recorder 
Brick  & Clay  Record 
Buildings  & Building  Management 
Bulletin  of  Pharmacy 
Canadian  Grocer 

Canadian  Railway  & Marine  World 
Cement  World 
Clothier  & Furnisher 
Coal  Age 
Concrete 

Domestic  Engineering 
Drygoodsman,  The 
Dry  Goods  Economist 

HEADQUARTERS:  220  West  42nd  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Information  concerning  Business  Papers  cheerfully  supplied. 


Dry  Goods  Reporter 
Editor  & Publisher 

Electrical  Review  & Western  Electrician 

Electrical  World 

Electric  Railway  Journal 

Electric  Traction 

Engineering  & Mining  Journal 

Engineering  News-Record 

Farm  Machinery— Farm  Power 

Furniture  Manufacturer  & Artisan 

Grand  Rapids  Furniture  Record 

Haberdasher,  The 

Hardware  Age 

Hide  & Leather 

Hotel  Monthly 

Illustrated  Milliner 

Implement  Age 

Industrial  Arts  Magazine 

Inland  Printer 

Iron  Age 

International  Trade 
Lumber  Trade  Journal 
Lumber  World  Review 
Manufacturing  Jeweler 


Marine  Engineering 

Merchants  Trade  Journal 

Metal  Worker,  Plumber  & Steam  Fitter 

Metallurgical  & Chemical  Engineering 

Modern  Hospital 

Motor  Age 

Motor  World 

National  Builder 

National  Druggist 

National  Petroleum  News 

Power 

Practical  Engineer 
Railway  Age  Gazette 
Railway  Electrical  Engineer 
Railway  Maintenance  Engineer 
Railway  Mechanical  Engineer 
Railway  Signal  Engineer 
Shoe  & Leather  Reporter 
Shoe  Findings 
Shoe  Retailer 

Tea  & Coffee  Trade  Journal 
Textile  World  Journal 
Transfer  & Storage 
Woodworker 


— who  wrote  to  you  with  a stub  pencil — “We  are 
saving  much  money  because  we  do  not  use  type- 
writers and  telephones.”.?  You  might  well  wonder 
whether  his  merchandise  was  as  much  out  of  date 
as  his  business  methods. 

You  know  that  modern  time  and  labor  saving 
appliances  are  not  added  expenses,  but  that  they 
have  superseded  slower  and  more  costly  processes. 

The  concern  that  uses  your  business  paper  to  tell 
you  its  business  story  is  simply  making  it  easier  for 
you  to  buy  intelligently  with  the  least  waste  of  time 
on  your  part  and  theirs. 
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Can  You  Give  Away  A More  Acceptable 
Premium  At  The  Present  Time  Than 

THE  AMERICAN  FLAG? 


Abnormal  conditions  have  affected  prices  so 
that  a good  Flag  at  retail  costs  more  than 
the  average  pocketbook  can  afford.  Your 
customers  are  entitled  to  an  opportunity  of 
showing  their  Patriotism.  Why  not  make 
it  possible  for  them  to  secure  “OLD 
GLORY’’  as  a Gift  on  your  premium  plan? 
We  are  offering  very  attractive  proposi- 
tions— submitted  upon  request. 

STEINFELD  BROS.  116-120  West  32nd  St.,  NEW  YORK 

FACTORS  IN  **USEFUL  PREMIUMS^^ 

Do  you  use  Aluminum  Specialties?  We 
have  some  attractive  new  items. 


$2Sm  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHS  OF 
RICE  DISPLAYS 

Rice  is  today  one  of  the  cheapest  food  products  on  the  market. 
Consumers  are  awakening  to  its  comparative  low  cost  and  nutritive- 
ness. Some  progressive  dealers  are  catering  to  this  demand  and 
featuring  rice.  Others  ought  to. 

To  stimulate  the  dealers  interest  in  rice,  THE  TEA  AND  COF- 
FEE TRADE  JOURNAL  ’is  prepared  to  purchase  photographs  of 
rice  displays  in  windows  or  stores. 

^ We  will  pay  $10  for  the  best  photograph  of  a rice  display  in  a re- 
tailer’s store  or  window,  if  submitted  before  July  1,  1917.  We  will 
pay  $5  each  for  the  next  three  best  photographs  sent  us.  Anyone 
can  submit  photographs.  There  are  no  restrictions  of  any  kind. 

Address  ^ ^ . 

Editor,  Store  and  Show  Display  Department 


THE  TEA  AND  COFFEE  TRADE  JOURNAL 


79  Wall  Street 


New  York. 
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Bag's  Have  the 
Call  To-day 


Tliey  are  available  in  any  quantity. 

Shipments  can  be  made  promptly. 

We  have  a good  variety  of  colors. 

The  outside  and  lining  papers  match  the  best 
in  quality. 

Bag  prices  permit  you  to  put  your  money 
into  coffee  values. 

Write  for  samples  and  priee  list. 

Continental  Paper  Bag  Co. 

Whitehall  Building  New  York  City 

Branches  in  all  large  cities 
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PREPAREDNESS  IS  FORETHOUGHT 
PROMPTLY  ACTED  UPON 

TWO  YEARS  AGO  a real  pioneer  of  the  Northwest  determined  to  sell  coffee 
in  a new  type  of  carton  package.  He  was  successful — because  the  public 
soon  learned  that  he  was  delivering  quality,  and  had  reduced  the  cost  of 
the  container  at  least  2 cents  per  pound.  He  found  that  where  there  is  no 
circulation  of  air  there  is  no  appreciable  volatilization  of  natural  oils  or  aroma, 
and  has  “not  had  any  touble  in  marketing  either  whole  or  ground  coffees  in  this 
style  of  package.”  TODAY  other  enterprising  manufacturers  of  the  New 
England  and  Middle  States  have  adopted  this  improved  carton  package, 
and  have  saved  the  high  cost  of  the  material  in  tin  cans  and  the  high  cost 
of  the  labor  in  handling  paper  bags.  WHAT  ARE  YOU  DOING?  Are  you 
going  to  wait  until  the  Government  commands  you,  as  a packer  of  dry  products, 
to  stop  using  tin  cans  because  they  are  so  badly  needed  for  salmon,  tomatoes 
and  peaches?  Are  you  going  to  wait  to  be  one  of  those  who  “also  ran”  to 
cover,  only  to  find  by  that  time  that  cartons  cannot  be  had  under  three  to  six 
months  and  that  packaging  machinery  cannot  be  had  under  six  to  twelve  months? 
Let  us  design  and  standardize  your  cartons.  This  service  costs  you 
nothing  and  may  save  you  continual  annoyance  and  expense. 

NATIONAL  PACKAGING  MACHINERY  CO. 

172-186  Green  St.,  Jamaica  Plain  BOSTON,  MASS. 


OLD  HOMESTEAD 
COFFEE 


OVER  A MILLION  A YEAR 

WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS 

International  Coffee  Co. 

New  York  "■ 
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